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REVIEW  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  1975 
Evaluation  of  Pederal  and  State  Assistance 


MONDAY,  MABCH  3,  1975 

^  U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Education  of  tiie 

COMMITTEE^ON  LaBOR  AND  PUBLiC  WeLFAHE, 

Washington^  D,C, 

The  subcommittee  convened,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:15  a.m.,  in 
room  4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildings  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
subcommittee  chairman,  presiding. 

Present :  Senators  Pell,  Mondale,  Beall,  and  Stafford. 

Committee  staff  present:  Stephen  J.  WSxTef,  counsel;  and  Gregory 
Fusco,  minority  counsel. 

Senator  Pell.  The  Subcommittee  on  Education  will  come  to  order. 

Today,  we  begin  our  review  of  the  vocational  education  program 
assistance  granted  through  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  plan  to  study  how  the  programs  have  been  monitored  and 
audited  on  the  Federal  level,  then  Took  at  the  States'  implementation 
of  these  programs  in  compliance  \Yith  Fedei^al  directives,  and  how, 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  the  statute  has  been  imple- 
mented. '  *  - 

I  had  the  opportunity  over  the  week" end  of  going-over  the  recent 
report  published  by  the  Greneral  Accountinj<  Office  at  the  request  of 
this  subcommittee  in  conjunction  with  the  House  Committed  on  Edu- 
cation' and  ]Labor  on  the  role  of  Federal  assistance  in  this  ftgld,  a 
study  which  highlights  a  weakness  in  the  administration  of  th^act 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  specifically 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  \ 

This  report  states  that  the  programs  have  not  been  administerejc^^. 
through  progiam  selection  or  through  the  allocation  of  funds^  to,t'^ 
achieve  a  maximum  impact  as  defined  by  Congress  in  its  originatv. 
declaration  of  the  purpose  of  the  act.  ,         .  \l 

At  the  State  level,  the  GAO  noted  an  increasing  percentage  of 
vocational  education  expenditures  being  used  for  administrative  or 
ancillary  services.  This  means  that  the  impact  of  the  program  has 
been  reduced  somewhat,  and  I  am  concerned  about  that. 

Also^  special  need  groups,  such  as  the  handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged, have  been*  allocated  only  a  small  peTcentage  of  total  State 
and  local  vocational  education  funds  spent.  ^  ^  - 

The  GAO  report  stated,  in  fact,  that  such'expenditures  haye  de- 
clined in  the  past  3  fiscal  years— in  effect,  supplanting  former  Statfe"*^  . 
and  local  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  witK  the  ,  , 
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Federal  minimums.  The  finding  was  later  contradicted  in  a  reviCv 
of  the  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.  - 

We  must  resolve  that  difference,  as  well  as  others,  in  these  hear- 
ings* -  / 

I  would  ask  the  first  witness  representing  the"  GAO  if  he  would 
come  forward,  -  7^  • 

"  You  are  Mr.  Ahart,  is  *that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Ahart.  Yes,  sir.  ,  • 

^  Senator  Peij^  Would  you  introduce  your  colleagues,  please? 

STATifeMEHT  OF  GBEGJOHY  J.  AHART,  DIHECTOR  OF  MANPOWER  * 
Aim  .WELFARE  DIVISION,  GENi;EAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  J 
ACCOMPANIED    BY    MORTON    HENKJ,    DEPUTt  DIREOTOR; 

,  HAROLD  STUaABT,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR;  AND  ROSEMARY 
MYLECRAINE,  AUDIT  MANAGER 

Mr,  Atiart.  Thank  jrou,  Mh  Chairman.  * 
.  On  my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  Morton  Henig,  who  is  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Mtopower  and.Welfare  Division. 

On  his  right  is  Mr.  Harold  iStugart,  Associate  Director  of  that' 
Division.  '  * 

On  my  left  is  Rosemary  Mylecraine^,  an  audit  manager  within  that 
Division.  *       '  , 

TJ^e  are  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  implementation  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  results  of  our  evaluation  of  this  prograkn  are  contained  in  our 
report  to  the  Congress,  entitled  "What  Is  The  Role  of.  Federal 
Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?"  which  was  issued  December 
31, 1974. 

We  have  a  prepared  statement  which  covers  the  highlights  of  the 
report  but  I  think,  in  the  interest  of  time,  I  would  like  to  summe^rize 
that  statement  and  offer  the  full  statement  and  report  for  the  record. 

Senator  Peix.  The  full  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  record  at 
the  conclusion  of  your  testimpny . 

Mr.  Ahart.  Thank  you.  ^ 

To  evaluate  the  vocational  education  program,  as  it  relates  to  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  we  reviewed  implementation  of  the 
program  at  national,  regional,  State,  and  local  levels. 

In  the  context  of  our  national  survey,  Ve  concentrated  our  detailed 
review  on  programs  in  seven  Stat.es— California,  E^entucky,  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington — which  tqgether 
spent  $146  million  in  fiscal  year  1973,  or  30  percent  of  the  total  $482 
million  of  all  Federal  funcfe  spent  for  the  program  that  year. 
•  ^  Our  study  sought  answers  to  the  following  qu^ions : 

One :  What  role  does  the  Federal  dollar  play  ?  < 

Two :  How  is  vocational  education  planned  1 

Three:  How  are  Federal  vocational  funds  distributed? 

Four :  How  are  training  resources  usedi 

Five:  Is  training  related  to  employment? 
^  Regarding  the  firet  question,  the  act's  stated  purpose  and  the  par- 
ticular assurances  it  requires  indicate  that  the  Congress  intended 
Federal  dollars  to  be  used  to  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
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to  increase  their  funding;  meet  changing  national  needs  ^or  skilled 
manpower;  increase  enrollments  in  vocational  programs;  and  pro- 
videmore  training  options  fp?;^>dividuals,  particularly. persons  with 
special  needs. 

The  act  also  permits  States  to  use  Federal  funds  to  maintain  exist' 
mg  vocational  programs. 

Office  of  Education  statistics  show  tliat  in  the  decade  since  enact- 
•  ment  of  the  act,  State  and  local  support  for  vocational  education  has 
increased,  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  vocational  education  has 
grown,  and  vocational  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  have  been  expanded.  y  _  , 

Office  of  Education  officials.  State  directors  of  vocajLion(il 'kduVSa- 5 
tion,  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education^ 
told  us  th^y  attribute  this  progress,"in  lar^e  part,  to  Federal  as- 
gistance  provided  under  the  act.  l\  .   ' .  ' 

'  We  do  not  disagree  with  this.  Howeven  appears  to  us  thlat  Fed- 
eral funds  have  not  necessarily  been  used  primarily  to  initiate  ^w 
program  options  and  extend  opportunities  but,  in  many  instances, 
have  been  used  to' maintain  existing  activities  year  after  .year. 

Although  in  most  States  we  visited  the  major  portion  of  Federal 
assistance  was  directed  to  the  local  level,  large  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  have  been'  retained  at  the  State  ley^el.  Much  of  the  money  re- 
tained at  the  State  level  was  used  tojup^rt  administrative-type 
activities.  - 

Although  State  and  local  govemmentsnav^j^ancreased  their  fund- 
ing for  vocational  programs,  maintaihfng  a  nationwide  average  since 
1970  of  about  $5  for  every  Federal  dpljar,  in  17  States  the  ratio  of 
State  and  local  support  to  Federal  support  declined  between  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1973.  : 

Although  expanded  vocational  opportunitJfeij^^Jbegn  ma^  avail- 
able for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicappea,  persoris-jyith  special 
needs  haW  not  been  given  as  high  a  priority  with  State  and  local 
.support  as^ith  Federal  support. 

Although  participation  in  vocational  programs  has  grown  in  tlxe 
last  decade,  increased  funding  has  not  necessarily  resulted  in  pro- 
portionately increased  enrollment.  ^ . 

Factors  contributing  to  the  disparity  between  funding  increases 
and  enrollment  growth  included  increased  program  courses  and  juse 
of  new  funds,  to  improve  program  quality,  which  would  not>  neces- 
sarily result  in  increased  enrollments.  - 

With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Education's  implementation  of  the 
program.  Office  of  Education  officials  told  us  there  is  little  analysis 
of  the  way  States  use  Federal  funds,  and  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion does  npt  know  what  the  impact  of  Federal  vocational  fundings 

actually  has  been.   

We  concluded  that,  since  the  Office  of  Education  hag  not  hel^ 
States  accountable  for  performance  against  criteria  which  emphasize 
the  role^of  Federal  funds,  as  defined  m  the  legislation,  the  Office  of" 
Education  cannot  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress  will  be  met  as 
to  where  and  how  funds  should  be  targeted. 
I  turn  now  to  the  second  question  concerning  how  vocational  edu- 
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^  Our  review  indicated  that  plans  at  State  and  ]ocal  levels  are  pre- 
pared primarily  to  comply  with  Federal  requirement^,  and^  are  not 
used^  to  provide  direction  to  programs  or  to  measure  program  im- 
pact. 

We  found  that  needs  of  potential  students  and  communities  served 
by  vocational  education  are  not  assessed  on  a  systematic  ongoing 
basis.  State  plans  are  developed  around  the  amount  of  funds  expected 
to  be  available,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs. 

Organizational  patterns  at  all  levels — national.  State,  local — dif- 
fuse responsibility  for  vocational  education  and  result  in  uncoor- 
dinated and  isolated  planning.'  •  '       .   .      .  > 

State  and  local  advisory  councils  often  have  had  limited  impact 
on  assuring  that  vocational  programs  will  meet  current  and  antici- 
patecl  manpower  needs.  • 

Althoufjh  State  advisory  councils  are  responsible,  under  the  act, 
for  advising  on  development  and  .administration  of  the  State  "plan, 
in  most  States  they  had  not  been,  integrated  into  the  planning  pro- 
cess.* ' 

In  several  instances,  however,  we  observed  that  local  advisory  com- 
mittees were  the  key  to  the  success  of.  vocational  programs. 
'   Data^that  would  be  helpful  in  planning  is  unavailable,  inadequate 
or  unused.  ^ 

We  concluded  that  planning  of  vocational  programs  should  be  im- 
proved at  national.  State,  ana  local  levels  so  that  vocational  educa- 
tion can  be  provided  in  a  manner  that  best  s&rves  student  and  com- 
munity needs.  ^ 

I.  will  turn  now  to  distribution  of  Federal  vocational  education 
funds. 

The  act  reauires  that  States  adhere  to  specific  criteria  in  distribu- 
ting part  B  funds  to  insure  that  the  most  pressing  nefeds  for  voca- 
tional education  will  be  addressed  within  respective  States.  These 
criteria  are:  (1)  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities j  (2)  differ- 
ences in  vocational  eduqation  need;»  as  among  population  groups; 
(3i  relative  ability  of  local  communities  to  provide  resources;  and 
(4)  i*elative  cost  of  pro^^ms. 

The  Office  "of  Education  l»s  not  provided  States  adequate  guidance 
concerning  procedures  for  distributing  funds,  nor  has  it  provided 
guidanccAv.ith  respect  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  act's  criteria. 
It  has  tended  to  accept  statements  of  assurance  in  Stat^  plans  that 
States  will  distribute  funds  according  to  these  criteria,,  and  has  not 
routinely  monitored  Statc-distribiition  practices." 

Some  major  practices  noted  in  the  States  we  visited  were:  (1) 
making  fundb  available  to  all  local  education  agencies  within  the 
Stat<>,  rather  than  concentrating  funds  in  selected  areas  with  high 
needs;  (2)  making  funds  available  to  local  education  agencies  with- 
out j\dequately  identifying  the  need  in  relation  to'the  needs  in  other 
areas;  and  (3)  making  fun^s  available  without  considering  ability 
of  local  education  agencies  to  provide  their  own  resources. 

We  concluded  that,  in  many  instances,  adequate  consideration  has 
not  been  given  to  the  law's  criteria  for  fund  distribution. 
.  I  will  turn  now  to  the -fourth  question  of  how  are  training  re- 
sources used.  '  X, ,  » 


To  respond  effectively  to  the  steadily  increasing  need  for  voca- 
tional training,  as  envisioned  by  the  act,  irtaximum  consufeimion 
must  be  given  to,  the  use  of  alf  available  training  resources  in  the 
comniunity. 

Although  we  observed  several  instances  in  which  local  officials  had 
expiinded  Jthe  ranffe  of  vocational  offerings  b^  using  a  variety  of 
community-based  facilities,  in  the  States  jve  vibited,  vocational  edu- 
cation autnoriti^  often  had  not  made  full  use  of  existing  resources. 

Frejiuently,  school  officials  at  the  local  level  had  not  explored  pos- 
sibilities of  using  either  other  public  school  facilities,  federally 
funded  manpower  slalls  enters,  military  installations,  proprietary 
schools,  pr^  ejnployer  sites*to  expand  or  strengthen  vocational  pro- 
gram' offerings,  SeverAl  factors  accounted  for  underuse  or  nonuse : 

One:  in  planning  projgrams,  school  officials  frequently  have  con- 
sidered only  those  facilities  under  their  own  control. 

Two:  Training  resources  have  not  been  inventoried  to  determine 
what  was  available. 

Three:  costs  of  training  hav6  not  been  adequately  determined  so 
that  the  most  cost-effective  choice  could  bc^  made  among  alternative 
training  strategies  and  deliverer  systems.  • 

Fouf;  the  delivery  of  training  has  been  restrictM(|a^Xraditi 
couree,  time,  and  facility  usage  patterns.  ^'^i*?^ 

Five:  transportation  often  has  not  been  provided  as  a  means  of 
linking  students  with  training  available  in  a  variety  of  facilities. 

Six:  construction  of  new  school  facilities  has  been  favored,  and 
allocation  of  Federal  funds  for  construction  has  not  necesbariW  hegn 
contingent  ujpon  need  factors  or  upon  maximum  use  of  existing  com- 
munity facilities,  public  or  private.  .  ^ 

In  one  community  we  visited,  however,  secondjiry  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  were  usin'g'tr^riety  of  comiiranity- based  resources, 
facilitated  by  the  provision  of  trajpsportation^  carry  students  be- 
tween schools  and  oth?r  training  locations.  This  utilization  strategy 
is  describW4n  t)ur  report. ' 

.  We  believe  that  aeliver^ of  vocational  education  could  be  im- 
proved if  the  availabl^raining  resources  in  the  area  to  be  served 
were  more  fully  taken  Trifo  account  in  the  planning  process. 

We  conclt/ded  that  puBlic  education  agencies  should  explore  poten- 
tial sharing  of  other  resources  in  the  community — particularly  em- 
ployex  sites— and  take  steps  to  maximize  the  utilization  of  their  own 
facilities,  *  '  '  ^ 

The  final  question  was  the  relationship  between  training  and  em- 
ployment 

We  believe  there  is  little  assurance  that  changing  manpower  needs 
are  being  addressed  in  secondary  and  pogtsecondary  occupational 
pro^rrams  supported  by  Federal  funds.  Many  stmients  are  enrolled  in 
traditional  courses  and  are  not  always  able  to  ootain  employment  in 
fields^ior  whicli  they  are  trained.  ,      •  ^ 

A  number  of  factors  have  limited  the  relevjincy  of  vocational  pi*o- 
grams:;  ^  \  . 

First  labor  market  needs  have  been  neither  fully  nor  realistically 
assessed,  •     ^  s  -     '  "  ^ 

Work  experience  often  has  not  been  an  integr^il  component  of  the 
vocational  curriculum.  Most  schools  were  not  operated  on.  the  philos- 
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ophy  that  students  learn  best  in  an  environment  of  job  realism,  Stu- 
^  dents  often  were  only  exposed  to  sim&lated  situations  and  performed 
theoretical  exercises.  .  ^ 

One  institution  we  visited,  however,  which  enrolled  over  4,5()0  stu- 
dents in  school  year  1972-73,  had  developed  working  partnerships 
with  local  employers*and  unions  to  prpvide  realistic  ::work  experience 
for  all  students.  [  .  • 

We  found  tfiat  occupational  guidance  has  not  receive4  adequate 
attention  ai^d  responsibility  for  job- placement  assistance  has  not  oeen 
assumeH  routinely  by  schools. 

We  did  obsd^^  several*  schools,  however,  which  had*  made  place- 
ment assistance  available  to  vocational  students,  one  with  the  aid  of 
a  State  emplojroent  commission  coimselor  assigned  full  time,  and  the 
other  through,  job'  development  and  job-placement  specialists. 

We  founa  the  vocationEi  programs  at  all  levels  lacked  adequate 
stn(Jent  followup.'We  also  found  that  barriAB,  ^ch  as  age,  sex,  and 
entrance  requirements,  have  restricted  access  to  training  and  employ- 
ment. ^         ^    *,  > 

At  the  conclusion*  fi|^ur  review,  in  addition  to  obtaining  comments 
from  HEW,  w6  nfefc'with  six  of  the  seven  State  directors  of  voca- 
tional education,,  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  issues  discussed  in  the 
l^l^eport.^^,^^,,^^'-^"  '        ■ '      '  " 

^  We  also  discussed  these  issues  with  several  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  pn  Vocational  Education. 

All  these  views  were  considered  in  the  final  report. 

HEW  generaliv  concurred  tvith  GAO's  recommendations  and  de- 
sc^bed  actions  taken  oi*  planned  to  implement  them. « 

Oup  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  which  we^  believe  will  lielp 
vocational  education  programs  achieve  maximum  impact;  are  sum- 
marizied  On  the  last  two.  pages    the  report  digest. 

That  concludes  the  summary  of  our  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 
.  -We  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions. '       '  .  |f 

'Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  ^  ^ 

I  went  over' your  recommendations  and  thought,  in  general,  they 
made  a  good  deal  of  sense.  They  will  be  taken  very  senously  by  the 
subcommittee...".        _  -    -  '  '.^ 

I  notice,  too,  J^ii  reviewing  your  report,  that  primary  responsibility 
f orjhe  yfjiph  vocational  education  progntm,  including  negotiations 
concefnlng  the  content  of  the  State  plan^  has  been  delegated  to  *th6 
regional  offices.  ,^ 

.  As  I  understand  the  procedure,  the  State  submits  its  application  to 
the  regional  office  which  makes  the  tentative  decision,  then  forwards 
the  plan  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  "Washington,  D.C,  for  the, 
Commissioner's  pro  forma  signoff.  This  could  create  a  situation 
where  you  would  have  10  different  policies  going  on  in  10  different 
regions.   .  ^  .  _        '       -  . 

It  could,  ^also  lead  to  a  svi^eetheart  ^relationship  bet^en  the  State 
agencies  and  the  re|:ional  offices,.bot]i  of  which  would  Ije  rejrnoved  from* 
the  legislative  level  of  supervision  at  the  State  or  the  Federal  level 
herein  Washington:  -  c 

What  is^youj:  reaction  as  to  that  query  and  that  thought? 


lift.  Attato/I  am  not  sure  we  have  any  clear  views  on  whether  it 
is  better  to  have  .the  xeview  at  the  regional  oflSice  level  or  the  Federal 
\leveL  r  think  it  ^uld  be  carried  out  at  either  location. 

There  are  advantages  of  having  the  regional  oflSice  make  the  initial 
review  in  that  yon  have  a  closer  worki^  relationship  and  a  closer 
line  of  communication.    '  • 

Our  coiicem— and  I  think  it  would  be  a  concern  whether  it  is  done 
by  the  regional  oflSices  or  in  Washintgon— is  that  the  Statej)lans  at 
present  appear  to  ,  us  to  be  mere  compliance  documents,  m  other 
words,  something  you  need,to  get  a  Federal  stamp  of  approval  on  to 
get  funds  as  opposed  jto  one  that  is  .really  put,  together  on  the  basis 
of  a  good  assessment  of  what  the  education  needs  are  &nd  a  good 
program,  to  meet  those  needs,  .in  the  communities  and  the  States 
afifectoi  -    .  ^  - 

I  thi^k,  regardless  of  where  the  review  is  done,  the  review  ought 
to  be  substantive  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  assessment  is.  done 
and  the  plan  put  forth  is  one  realistic  in  the  light  of  the  needs 
^fassessment*'  .  '  . 

Senator  Pei:^.  Buif  you  have  no  clear  preference  one  way  or  the 
other  whether  it  be  done  in  the  regional  or  the  Federal  level! 

Mr,  Ahabt/I  do  not  think  we  do.  I  think  it  could  be  done  ade- 
quately in  either  cas^  / 

Of  course,  ^the  Office  of  Education  head<juarters  should  be  moni- 
toring the  wa!^  in  which  the  regional  officials  carry  out  their  par- 
ticular responsibility.v  "  . 

SenaforiPELt.  My  own  view  is  that  the  regional  level  should  be 
eliminated  complete^,  because  it  has  created  a  fourth  level  of  gov- 
ernment between  Federal  and  State. 

While  it  may  serve  a  purpose  in  being  a  little  doser,  it  also 
creates  one  more'bureaucracy.     '  ^ 
.   But  we  will  not  gel  into  thW  question  at  this  time. 

Do  you  have  aiiy  .thoughts  with  regard  to  whether  vocational 
education  shguld  be  more  or  less  under  the  auspices  of  secondary 
or  ppstsecbndanr  e4ueation  ?  . 

Mr.  Ahart.  Well,  I  think Jth^t  vocational  education  has  a  proper 
place,  both  at  a  secondary  level  and  at  the  postsecondary  level;  and 

think,  certainly,  with  the  concept  of  career  education  fhat  has 
come  in,  exposure^  even  at  the  .elementary  level  and  the  junior  high 
level  are  certainly  appropriate.  ,  T 

;  I  am  not  sure  just  what  the  balance  should  he,,^ut  I  think  there 
is  certainly  a  place  at  all  three  levels  of  the  basic  school  ^stem. 

Senator  Peix.  Thank  you  very  much.  * 

I  congratulate  you  on  this  report  which  is  an  excellent  one.  All- 
your  reports,' I  find,  are  good.  ^  •  • 

I  knoyf'  I  lool^^  through  the^  monthly  simimary  and  JSnd  both  th^ 
topics  covered  ai;id  ,the  reports  of  great  interest.  I  anfl  sure  we  will 
be  coming  back  , to  the  GAO  with  further  questions  , and  reactions. 
.  ,  Thank  you  very  much.  .  %  ,  ' 

[The 'prepare^^  statemerit  of  Mr.  Ahart  follows:]  ^ 


OnitetJ/lStates\^enen|l.  Accounting  Office 
"    Washington,       20548  . 


statement'  of 
.   gregory  j,  ahart,  director 
Manpower  and  "welfare  division 
;  before  the 

subc(»witree  on=education  < 

^  OP  THE  ' 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABO^  AND  PilB^IC  WELFARE 

'        '       on      •'  ^ 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  _  ' 


*^r^  -Chaftman  and  Members  of  the^bconraittee:  ^ 

'-^  «■  '  *  ^ 

^  --  ^  -    .  •  •  i  ■ 

We  are  pieas^d^o  have  this  opportunity  to  cooineQt  oit  inplementa" 

^tio^  of  the  Vocational  Education.  Act.  .  The  results  of  our  evaluation 

of  this  progra^i  are  contained  InijMJr  report  to  the  Congress  entitled 

"Wbat"is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for, Vocational  Educatloi^?" 

(MWD-.7,5- 31,  dated  December  31,  1974),    In  the  interests  of  time,  I  wish 

*io  present  ^igh-> lights  of  our  report  and  offer  the  full  report  for  the 
'         t  •  ,  • 

record,  .  .  "     -  '         ^ - 

^^.K.  t'^he  purpose  of  tlve  Vocational  Education  Act  is  to  insure  that, 

c     ^  * 
ultimately,  "persons  of  all  ages  In  all  cbrrmunitles  *  *  *  will  have 

ready  access  to  vocational  trallilng  or  retraining  which  is  of  high 

quality,  which  is  realistic  1^^  th^  light  of  actual  or  anticipate^  ^ 

oppartunitics  for  gaintul,,^ployment>  ^"d  which  Is  suited  to  the^r  neisdS] 

Interests^  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training,  *    This  program^ 


authorized  In  19JS3  and  amended  In  19^,  Is  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeTfare 


Federal  ftmrfx  ^^twttng  about-^3_bil^lon  have  been  spent  In  -the 
lAtt  decide  for .programs  under  this  act,  beginning  with  $55  million^  in 
fiscal  year  1964  and  risijig  to  $462  million  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Part 
B  of  the  act,  vhich  account.s  for  80  percent  of^  total  program  expendi- 
tures, author&es  grants  to  States  that  they  can  use  to  provide  v<fica- 
tional  education  for  persons  of  high  school  age  aiid  above.    Our  review 
focused  primarily  on  programs  supported  under  part  B* 

To  evaluate  the  vocational  education  program  as  it  relates  to  the 

expenditure  of  Federal  funds,  we  reviewed  implementation  of 'the  program 

aC^national,  regional,  5tat«,  and^local  levels.    In  the  context 'of  our 

national  furvejr.  we  concentrated  our  detailed  review  on  programs  lt>-^seven 

m 

State*  —  California,  Kentucky,  Minnefota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas, 
and  Waahington  —  which  together  spent  $146  million  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
or  30  percent:  of  the  total  $482  million  o£  all  Federal  funds  spent  for 
the  program  Chat  year.    «  ' 

'  Our  study  sought  answeps'  to,  the  follqwing^questions: 

1.  What  role  does  the  Federal  dollar  play? 

2.  KoW       vocational  education  planned? 

3.  How  are  Federal  vocational  funds  distributed? 

4.  How  are*  ttaining  resources  used? 

5.  Is  training  related  to  employment? 

1,'  Wha^rplg  does  the  Federal  dollar  play?  . 

,  *       The  act's  stated  puzfpose  and  the  paraiicular  assurances  it  * 
requires  indicate  that  the  Congress  intended  Federal  do^ars  tf>  be 
used  to  .   »    >  tJ*0 


10  '      '  .        '    *  , 

"cncourasc  State  and  local  govemocnta  to  increaae  their  jhinding; 
• -'-taeert  crftngln^  national  needs  for  fkill'ed  manpower; 
— increase"earollxaeat5  In  vocational  ^ogranla; 
—provide  more  training  options  for  individuals 


particularly 


peraont  vlth  Special  ne^cjs. 


However,  the  act  also  prermlts  States  to  use  Federal  funds  to  maintain 
existing  vocational  programs,        *'        \  • 

Office  of  Education  statistics  show  that  in  the  decade  since  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  State  and  local  support  for  vocational  "education  ha*  in- 
^creased,  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  vocational  ediAation  has  grown, 
and  vocational  opportwiities  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  have 
"been  expanded.    Office  o£  Education  officiala.  State  directors  of  voca- 
tionat  education,  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  told  GAD  they  attribute  this  progress  in  large  part  to  Federal 
assistance  provided  under  the  act.  ^ 

Based  dn  our  revieW^,  hoWever,  it  appears  that  Federal  funds  have 
not  necessarily  been  usejd  primarily  to  initiate  new  program  options  and 
extend, opportunities,  but  in  many  instances  have  been  used  to  maintain 
existing  activities  year  after  year,  ^  ^ 

—Although  in  most  States  "fi,v^<*-^tf  tli^r  Tnfljori.tffTrr1nn%f  Federal 
assistance  was  directed  to  the  local  level,  large  amounts,  of  Fed- 
eral funds  had  been  retained  at  the  State  level.    Much  of  the  money 
retained  at  the  State  level  was  used  to  support,  administrative  tjrpe 
activities.  *^      '  ' 

For  exas^le,  as  much  as  22  percent  of  part  B,,  funds  haV 
•>  '  ^  > 

been  retained  at  tb^  ^tate  level  rather  than  being 
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dl^erit^td  for  diract  support  of  vocational  prograas  at 

tiie  loc^ricvcl.^- 
In  contrast  to  legislative  provisions  for  other  Federal  education 
programs,  vhich  generally  limit  the  amoutJt  vhich  can  be  used  by 
the  State  for  administrativ*.-purposes  to  5  percent  or  less,  this 
act  docs  not  stipulate  any  such  limitation.    Data  reported  ^y  the 
Office  of  Education  indicate  that  nationwide  $63  million,  or  16 
percent  of  Federal  funds, ^were' spent  in  fiscal  year  1973  for 
adainistrat^ve  type  activities,    OE  reports  do  not  show  whether 
thcl(S^exp^ditures  were  made  at  the  State  level  or  at  the  local 
SC^evel,    So  th*t  more  Federal  funds  can  be  made  available  for  direct 
services  to  program  participants  at  the  local  level,  we  recommended^ 
In  our  report  that  the  Congress  consider  setting  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  that  can  be  reUined  at  the  SUte  level, 
as  provided  in  other  Federal  education  legislation/ 
—Although  St*te  and  local  governments  have  increased  theft  funding 
for  vocational  programs,  maintaining  a  nationwide  average  since 
1970  of  about  flvo  dollars  for  every  Federal  dollar;  in  17  States 
the  ratio  of  State  and  locAl  support  to  Federal  support  declined 
*    .  between  fiscal  yekr  1970  aii'd  fiscal  year  1973,  according  to  Office 
of  Education  statistics,        ^-  /' 
— Alth<jugh  expanded  vocational  oppor^un^tie^  Tiave  been  made  available 
'♦.^^      for  the  dlsadvanUge^  arid  handicapped,  persons^  with  s'pecial  needs 

have  not  been  given  as  high  a  priority  with  State  and  Iqcal  'support 
*  as  with  Federal  support.    Office  of  Education  statistics  show  that 
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the  nationwide  ratio  of  State  And  local  funding  to  Federal  fund- 
♦  * 

ing  for*all  part  B  programa  in  fiscal  year  1973  was  $5.93  to 
$l,6o,^  Yet  the  ratio  for  programs  .serving^the  disadvantaged 
was  only  $2«I9  to  $1.00  and  for  the  handicapped  only  $1.10  to 
$1,00.     According  to  Office  of  Education  statistfbs: 

—In  fiscal  year  19J3,  23  States  spent  fewer  State  and  local 
dollars  for  every  Federal  dollar  for  tlje  disadvantaged 
than  they  had  in  fiscal  year  1970;  for  the-  handicapped 
this  happened  in  19  States, 
->-Soffle  States,  over  a  three-year  period,  have  ^spent  no 

State  or  local  funds 'for  the  disadvantaged  or  handicapped, 
—In  some  States,  State  and  local  funding  has  been  with'drawn 
as  Federal  funding  h«8  increased.    For  example*  one  State' 
ratio  of  State  and  riocal  -funds  to  Federal  funds  for  part 
B  handicapped  programs -declined  from  $3,36  in  fiscal year 
1^70  to  $,34  in  fiscal'.ye«r  1973,  ; 
Vt  recoonendcd  that,  if  the  (fongr^bs  believes  these  two  groups 
should  receive  priority  attention  in  the  utilization  of  Federal 
funds,  it  should  consider  adopting  one  or  several  options  with 
regard  to  providing  programs  and  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped,  • 
'Although  participation  in  vocational  programs  has  grown  in  the' 
last  decade,  increased  funding  has  not  necessari^ly  resulted  in 
proportionately  increased  enrollment,    Offijpe  of  Education 
statistics  show  the  following: 
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— number  of  students  eoroLLed  has  increased  163  percent^ 

»«' 

from  4.6  million  in  fiscal* year  1964  to  12.1  million  in 

*  '  ^  f 

fiscal  year  1973*  During  the  jsame  period,  total  Federal 
vocational'expenditures  rose  776  percent,  or  532  percent 
in  1964  dollars.  .  '  . 

-"The  relationship  between  expenditure  andi  enrollment  growth 
has  varied  among  States.    For  instance,  in  ohe  State  we  ,  ^  . 
visited  the  Federal  expenditure  increased  1,188  percent 
between  fiscal  .years  1964  and  1973,  or  829  percent  in  1964  * 
dollars.    Enrollment  increased  61  percent  during  this  same 
period*  ' 
—The  proportion  of  disadvantaged  and  fiandicapped  enrollment 
declined  relative  to  total  enrollment  from  fiscal  ye,ai:  1971 
to  fiscal  year  1973.    During  the  same  period  the  Federal 
portion  of  ^expenditures  fof  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
increased  relative  to  total  expenditure  growth. 
Ve  did  not  do  a  comprehensive  anaiysis^  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
the  disparity  between  funding  increases  and  enrpllment  growth*  Factors 
cited  by  State  directors  of  vocational  education  as  contributing  to  the 
disparity  included  increased'  program  costs  and  use  Of  new  funds  to 
improve  program  quality^  which  would  not  necessarily  result  in  increased 
enrollments. 

With  regard  to  the  Office  of  Education's'  implementation  of  the 
program.  Office  of  Educationi officials  told  us  there  is  little  analysis 
of  the  way  States  use  Federal  funds,  and  that  the  Office  of  Education 
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does  not  know  what  the  Impact  of  Federal  vocational  funding  actually 


vrKas  been. 


The.  Office  of  Education  has  not  determined  vhat  strategies,  would 
produce  the  desired  result  of  maxlnizing  effectiveness  of  Federal  funds,  ' 
/and  lacking  this  information  cannot^rovide  adequate  guidance  to  States. 
M%  concluded  that,  since  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  held  SUtes 
accoufitable  for  performance  against  criteria  which  emphasize  the  role  of 
Federal  fimda  as  defined  in  the  legislation,  the  Office  of  Education 
'  cannot  insljre  that  the.  intent  of  Congress  will  be  met  as  to^where  and 
how  i^undi^ should  be  t*cge ted i  *  '  ^    ^  ^ 

The.hesvy  nqphasis  which^ates  have  placed  on  maintaining  extst* 
ing  progrant  has  hindered '^evelibpli^  new  initiatives  which  we  believe  ^ 
the  Congress  slab  intended,  althouapb  Office  of  Education  officials 
and  State  direcjirs  of  vocational  education  have  stressed  that  main- 
tenance.  of  ongo^g  programs,  is  an  acccptiOsre  use  of  Federal  funds. 
We  recomnended. that  the  Congress  consider  limiting  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  that  can  be  used  to  maintain  existing  activities,  by  requiring  that 
Federal  funds  be  used  primarily  to  develop  and  improve  programs  and  extend 
vocational . oppor tunities . 

Our  reconmendations  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  addressed  the  l>cpartment's 
role  in  providing  leadership  concirhlng  the  use  of  Federallfunds  to  insure 
tl?at  they  serve  the  caUly tic  role  intended  by  Congress-    HEW  only  par- 
tially concurred  w.ith  this  recotnnendatlon,  statin]^  that  it  disagreed  with 
our  interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  the  law. 
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2*    How  is  vocational  educatiorKpItmedZ. 

Achievement  of  the  act's  oMectives  dep^^s,  to  a*  large 
extent y  on  systematic,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive  planning  at 
national,  State,  and  local  levels  for  the  delivery  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.   Provisions  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (Public  Law  92->31d) 
reiteratedcongressional  concern  that  Federal  funds  act  as  leverage  to 
bring  about  suph  planning*    Our  review  indicated  that] 

— Plans  at  State  and  local ^levels  are  prepared  primarily  to  comply 
with  Federal  requirements,  and  vre  tiot  ii7ed  to  provide  direction 
to  programs  or  to  measure  program  impact*  Sta-tc»jrepresentatives 
said  the  State  plaa  format  and  datanr^^^ir«4  by  the  Of f ice  of  ♦ 
Education  do  not  constitute  an  effective  tool  for  guiding  perfor- 
mance*   In  some  instances  States  have  instituted  another 
planning  system  because  they  believe  the  data  required  by  the  * 
Office  of  Education  provides  an  inadequate  mechanism  for  achieving 
comprehensive,  coordinated  planning* 
— IJeeds  of  potential  students  and  communities  served  by  vocational 
education  are  not  assessed  on  a  systematic,  ongoing  basi^*  State 
plans  are  developed  around  the  amount  of  funds  expected  to  be 
available,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  relative  needs* 
— Otganizatipnal  patterns  at  all  lev|»ls  —  national.  State,  local  — 
diffuse  responsibility  for  vocational  education  and  result  in 
uncoordinated  and  isolated  planning* 

— Within  HEW  responsibility  for  administering  programs 
related  to  occupational  training  is  organizationally 
fragmented*    Even  though  the  Education  Amendments  of 
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L972  attempted  to  address  this  problem,  miiiima].  coordi- 
nation and  even  Less  cooperative  effort  is  apparent^ 
—At  State  and  local  levels  division  of  responsibility 
for  vocational  training  have  permitted  both  secondary  and 
postsecondary  sectx>rs  to  plan  and  operate  independently, 
With  the  cooxnunlty  college  sector  usual ly#  providing  only 
minimal  Input  to  the  State  plan  submitted  to  the  Office 

C  "  '  ' 

of  Education.  , 

— There  also  has  been  little  coosnunication  with  other  Federal 
agencies  providing  services  related  to  voca^ionaP*  training 
to  insure  that  education  and  manpower  efforts  will  be 
synchronized  for  students  at  all  levels. 
-State  a^d  local  advisory  councils  often  havTliadnTimited  impact  on 
assuring  that  vocational  programs  will  meet  current  and  anticipated 
manpower  needs.    Although  State  advisory  councils  are  responsible 
under  the  act  for  -advising  on  dev.elopment  and  administration  of  the 
State  plan,  in-most  States  tl:iey  "had  not  been  integrand  into  the 
planning  process.    Because  of  cocnmittee  inadequaclesf  at^the  local 
level,  employer  need^  have  not  necessarily  received  consideratior^ 
in  decisionmaking  about  vocational  education.    In  several  instances, 
howler,  we  observed  that  local  advisory  comnittees  were  the  key 
-to  the  success  of  vocational  programs.  ^       '  ~ 

-Data  t)?at  would  be  helpful  in  planning  is  unavalLable,  Inadequate, 
or  unused.    Even  wh6n  data  has  been  collected  and  compiled,  it 
generally  is  not  used  at  the  national,  regional, ,Staj:e,  or  l^al 
level  for  evaluating  or  improving  vocational  programs. 


17  .  . 

We  concluded  that  planning  of  vocational  programs  should  be  improved 
at  national,  State,  and  local  levels  so  thar  vocational  education  can  be 
provided  in  a  manner  that  best  serves  student  and  comnunity  needs.  Greater 
attention  to  systematic,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive  planning  would 
better  insure  that  program  funds  are  used  most  effectively. 
*       We  made  several  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  which,  if 
^implemented,  should  improve  the  planning  of  vocational  programs. 

We  recoomended  that  the  Congtess  consider  requiring  States  to  use  a 
portion  of  whatever  Federal  funds  are  retained  at  the  State  level  to 
improve  the  planning  process.    We  .also  recommended  that  the  Congress 
consider  requiring  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Labor  tg.. 
establish  a  process  for  planning  which  would  relate  vocational  education 
to  Che  State  Pos tsecondary  Conmissions  authorized  by  the  Education  Amend- 
raents  of  1972  and  the  Comprehensive  Pmployment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

3v    How  are  Federal  vo'dational  education  funds  distr^?Hti*ed? 

t 

•  The  act  requires  that  States  adhere  to  spe^fic  criteria  in 
distributing  part  B  funds  to  insure  tha.t  the  most  pre'ssing  needs  for 
vocational  education  will  ISe  addressed  within  respective  States.  These 
criteria  are:    (1)  manpower  needs  and  job  oppor tunitfes^  (2)  differences 
in  vocational  education  needs  as  among  population  groups,  (3)  relative 
ability  of  local  i:ommunities  to  provide  resource s^  and  (4)  relative 
cost  of  programs. 

A 

The  Office  of  EducationVhas  not  provided  States  adequate  guidance 
concerning  procedures  for  distributing  func^^    For  example,  the  Office 
of  Education  has  not  provided  guidance  with  respect  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  act*s  criteria,.    It  has. tended  to  accept  statements  , 
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of  assurance  in  State  plana  that  States  will  distribute  funds  according 
to  these  ci:i t^ria, ,  and-tias  not  routinely  monitored  State  distribution 
practices.    As  a  result,  Federal  funds  have  been  distributed  by  States  , 
in  a  vqriety^of  ways,  many  of  which  do  not  necessarily  result  in  the 
fimds  being  targeted  to  areas  ^f  highest  need  or  to  areas  maximizing 
program  impact.    Some  major,  practices  ,nt>ted  in  the  States  we  visited 
were: 

—Making  funds  available  to  all  local  education  agencies  within 
the  State,  rather  than  concentrating  funds  in  selected  areas 
with  high  needs-, 
— Mak^g.^unds  available  to  local  education  agencies  without 
/  adequately  identifying  the  need  in  irelation  to  the  needs  in 
other  areas t 

^      —Making  funds  available  without  considering  ability  of  local 
education  agencies, to  provide  their  own  resources. 
We  concluded  Chat,  in  many  instances  adequate  consideration  has  not 
been  given  to  the  law*s  criteria  for  fund  distribution,  and  the  procedure 
by  which  States  have  distributed  Federal  part  B  funds  could  be  improved  , 
to  better  insure  that  these  funds  actually  are  targeted  to  areas  of 
highest  need. 

We  made  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  which,  if 
implemented,  should  improve  targeting  of  fund^  to  meet  needs  defined 
in  the  act.  * 
A,    How  are  training  resources  used? 

To  respond  effectively  to  the  steadily  increasing*  need  for 
vocational  training,  as  envisioned  by  the  act,  maximum  consideration 


must  be  given  to  the  use  of  all  available  training  resources  In  the 
coonmnity.    Although  we  observed  several  instances  in  which  looal 

■        ^  •  ) 

officials  had  expanded  the  range  of  vocational  offerings  by  using  a 


variety  tjf  coromunity- based  facilities,  in  the  States  we  visited  voca- 
tional  education  authorities  often  had  not  made  full  use  of  existing  ^ 
resources.    We  were  told  that  community  colleges,  in  parti<;ular,  were 
not^^ully  used  and  that  there  were  opportunities  for  increased  training. 
Frequently,  school. of ^icials  at  the  local  level  had  not  Q^^j^cytred  possi- 
bilities of  using  ^ther  other  public  school  facilities,  federally  funded 
manpower  skills  centers>xrailitary  installations,  proprieta^ry  schools,  ?or 
employer  sites  to.^xpand  or  strengthen  vocational  prograta  offerings. 
Several  factors  accounted  for  underuse  or  nonuse: 

•  -In  planning  programs  .school  officials  frequently  hay^ con- 
sidered only  those  facilities  under  their  own  control.  In 
most  cotnmun^ities  we  visited,  consideration  was  only  giyen  to 
the  facilities  within  a  single  school  —  whether  it  was  a  high 
school,  community  college,  -or  vocational- technical  school, 
—Training  resources  have  not  been  inventoried  to  determine 
what  was  available.    Most  States  and  communities  we  visited 
did  not  have  a  process  for  identifying  potential  resources 
,    for  training  —  facilities,  equipment,  instructors,  supplies 

and  materials,  "  > 

,^-Costs  of  training  have  noti>een  adequately  determined  so  that 
the  most  cost-effective  choice  could  be  made  among  alternative 
training  strategies "and  delivery  systems,  - 
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—Delivery  of  training  'has  bc^n  restricted  to  trrfaitional 


v7 


course,, time,  andfacility  usage  patterns. 
—Transportation  often  has  not  been  provided  as  r  means  of 

linking  studen^**^*  training  j^vaikable  in^a  variety  of     -  ^ 


/ 

/ 


5'/ 


facilities/ 

—Construction  of  new  school  facilities  has  been  favored,^ 
'      and  allocation,  of  Federal  funds  fpr  construction  has  not- 
^  ^necessarily  been  contlngcpt  upon  need  factors  or  upon  ^ 
maximum  use  of  existing  cohnmnity  .facilities  —  public  A 
or'pfivaftei       .    ^  , 
'  "~   in  one  coionuhlty  we  visited;  "Tiowever^  secondary  school*  and         -  ~ 
conmunity  colleges  were  using  a  vj^ty  of  comnmnity-based  resources, 
facilitated  "by  the  provision  of  transportation  to  carry^sttidents 
between  schools  and  other  training  locations.    This  utilization  strategy 
la  described  in  our  report.    Briefly:  -  - 

♦     •     —High" school'  students  were  able  to  receive  training 
at  coinminity  coUegeJ^in  technical  areas  not  avail- 
ablc*at  the  high  sc?hodl  level,  as  a  result  of  the 

Sti^te'i  provision  fpt  conciirrent  enrollment.'   

—Secondary  schools  ahd  cotimunity  colleges  both  were'S*.  * 
using  military  facilities  and  paying'*military  in-  ' 
structors  on  an  hourly  basis  as  a  way  of  expanding      A  / 
vocatit>nal^'echnical  options  for  students*    At  the  ^ 
same  time,  conmunity  colleges  .reciprocated  by.pro- 
viding  instruction  for  military  personnel  in  specialized 
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JieWs-nbt  AvtiUble**t  mili,tAry  tostAlUtions.  The 

"^iwihiiigts^ot  this  relationship  vere  e3Cj)^^ifie"^By~tfie~ 

coordinator  of  one  copminlty  college's /tj^)|^dic«l  tech 

.nology  progrtm,    ParaphrASing,  ^iightl^  h^  said:  . 

It  wll^mean'a  significant  saving  of      ,  '  < 
tax  dollars  because  the  clinical  facilities 
and  classrooms  will  be  used  by  both  the  Navy 
and  the  College  and  will  not  have  to  be  dup- 
licated by  either.    It  would^n^t  be  financially 
feasible  for  rfny  cooxminity  college, in  the  nation 
to  duplicate  facilitie's  ind  cx^ciccise  provided 
••v.  by  the  Navy  under  .this  agreement.' 
,        *        .  .  V   .  - 

-Eiiqxloyer  sites  had  become  part  of  the  vocational 

training,  network.    For  instance: 

-rAir  transjiortation  programs  offered  by  the 
local  school  district  were  conduc'hed  at  two' 
dozen. separate  facilities^  including  air 

'   freight  office?,  the  Federal  Avia*lort  Admini- 
stration Tower,  the  weather  .bureau ,  car  rental 
^  ♦    .offices^  national  airlinef^* private  flying 

services  companies,  and  a  convention  and  vis^ors 
bureau,    instruction  in  health  occupations  toolcT 
place  at  more  than  20  different  hospitals.. 
•   >t>  ^ .  ' 

— A>m*jor  shopping  center  served  as  an  extended  . 
campus  of  the  school  district  to  provide  a 
laboratoty^ ior  high  School  Students  enrolled 
in  the  applied  marketing  occupations  program. 
.  Seventeen  stores  participated,  aiid  classroom 
.  study  related  to  students*  training  in  the  . 
stores  took  place  on  the  shopping  center  pre- 
aises. 

— The  community  college  district  used  a  variety 
of  public  and  private  facilities  for  a  range 
of  courses,  including  a  filtration  plant,  • 
several  ban^cs,-  the. State  Department  of  Trans- 
portation,, an  auto  body  shop, .a  silk -screen 
compjny^i^^^rfe'^counliy.iadmlnistratft  building, 
a  post  office,  an  insurance  company,  and 
large  and  small  manufacturers. 


We  believe  that  delivery  of  vocational  education  could  be  improved 


if  ^e  availabia  traitCing  resourced  in  the  area  to  be  served  were  laore 

fully  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  process.    We  concluded,  that 

public  education  agencies  should  explore  potential  sharing  of  other 
I 

resources  in  the  ccomunity      par'ticularly  esployer  sites       and  take 
steps,  to  fiuxlmize  the  utilization  of  their  own  facilTitiet.    We  alto 
believe  that  expanded  vocational  opportunities  and  strengthened  program 
offerings  vould  result  if  0£  and  States  provided  leadership  in  forgttig. 
par.tnerships  for  using  alL  resources.  Including  those  outside  the  tradi«. 
tional  vocational  education  pattern*    Improved  use  of  available  training 
resources  would  contribute  to  assuring  that 

^-The  nation's- need  for  skilled  manpower  would  be  met. 

-'-More  perfons  ^o  need' training  would  be  al^tKto  participate, 

—More  types  of  training  options^Would  be  available, 
-•'■I^uplicatlon  and  .gaps  in  the  types  of  training  offered 
/jsfx/  vould  be  avoided,  '  '         -  ^ 

^     —Training  w6uld  not  be  more  costly  tJ^an  it  should  bet 

^  'Our  recommendations  to  th^  Secretary  of  HEW,  if  implemented ,  should 
lead!  to  Improved  delivery  of  vocational  education.    Our  recooxnendations 
to  the  Congress  address  the  potential  for  better  utilizing  existing 
^    training  resources,    ^ecifically,  we  recOoinended  that^  to  expand  voca- 
tional offerings  and  strengthen  programs »  the  Congress  consider  estab- 
lis1i£ig  a  set-aside  rcquirttaent  for  cooperative  arrangemtents  between 
public  training  facilities  or  nonpublic^  training  resources, 

AIs»»  because  about  16  percent  of  Federal  funds  have  been  spent  on 
construction, ^and  this  expenditure  Is  not  necessarily  contingent  upon 
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need  fox  facilities,  ^  recoaoended  that  Congress  consider  establishing, 
as  a  legislatiyfcL. policy,  that  Federal  funds'. will  not  be  used  for  con^ 
s traction  except  in  instances  in  vhich  there  is  adequate  Justification 
"^hatr  additioilal  facilities  are  needed  after  thorough  consideration  of  * 
altema'tives*  ; 
5,  ^Is^  training  related  to  employment? 

Although  the  act  requires  that  vocational  training  or  retrain- 
ing  be  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  opportunities  for 
gainful  employment,  ^his  factor  generally  has  not  been  adequately  con- 
sidered in  planning  for,  and  evaluating  vocational  education  programs. 

As  &  result,  there  is  little  assurance  that  changing  manpower  needs  are 
1 

being  addressed  in  secondary  and  postsecondary  occupational  programs 
supported  by  Federal  funds*    Hany  students  are  enrolled  in  traditional, 
courses  and  are  not  always  able  to  ob^in  employment  in  fields  for  whj^ch 
they  are  trained*    Data  reported  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  fiscal 
year  1972  ^ndicat^d  that  about  one-third  of  those  who  .completed  secon- 
dary programs  and  three- fifths  of  those  who  completed ^postsecondary^  pro* 
grams'  and  were  available  for  full-time  work  were  employed' in  fields  related 
tp  their  training.    A  number  of  factors  have  limited  the  relevancy  of 
-vocational  programs:     '       '  % 

—Labor  market  n^eds  have  been  neither^ully  nor  realistically 
assessed*    Vocational  educators  at  botn^State  and  local  levels 
have  not  giv^n,  adequate  consideration  to  labor  market  factors, 
and  there  is  lio  assurance  that  the  training  provided  corresponds 
with  manpower  needs,     ^  ^ 
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--Alt  States  ve .visited  famd  an  Office  of  Education 


.  approved  State. plan  *Alch  included  at  least  some 
lat>or  demand  and  supply  projections'.    State  educa?; 
tlon  officials  told  us' that  available  projections 
of  labor  demand  and  supply  were  unreliable  and  were 
IncludedVln  the  SUte  plana'  only'  to  comply  with 
'    Office  of  Education  requirements.   the*Stat«  plan 
therefore  was  not  considered  a  valid  assessment 
'  of  -  raanpowcr  needs';  -  . 

-rVocatlonal  offlclais  frequently  told  us  that  aS'. 


l'on&  as  studernts  got  jobsV  ther^  was  a  nffed'for 
"   '       '      "   '  -  /  vr"^  .       '    '  ' 

'  -  a  program.    Yet',  these  same  officials,  agreed" 

•'J    *        .     ■  , 
\     therj^  was  inadequate  followup  about  whether  st^-^  ^ 

^,  :  ;      dents  ^aRually  got  'jobs  and  little  information 

f?  '  "  ■  Us'  m^^e  Adt<fikc^  of  the  training  ^or  potential.  \  -  ,  ^ 

y^^. ^jiedpioyiatnt,-.  As  a  consequence,  schools. lacWed 

, /*asurai>ce  - that  they  were  not  contrlbutirig^  to 

-    oVef-supply  in  <iwme  dccupationil  areas  and  under- 

;      supply  ^  other's '     '  , 

"  if?  ^ 

-Work  experience  often  ha's  not  been  an  Integral  component 

of  the  vocational  curriculum.    Most, schoolstwere  not  operated 

on. the  .philosophy  th^it  .students-  learn  hest  in  an  environiaent 

of  Jcb.reaixsffl*    $tadent»  often. were  only  exposed'  to  simulated 

.  situations  a«d  performed- thebtetfcal  exercises J  '  . 

One  institution  we,  visited,  howeVer,  whlchrcnrolled 

over  4,500,  students  in  sdhool  year  .1972-73,  had  dev- 


'         6Xopcd^vorkin&^p«rtncr ships  irtth.^^^      employers  tad 


~ 'Uttiops  tO' provide  retlistic  vork  experience  for  «II 

students,    l^i^.worfc  experience "wai  conducted  through 

loctl  co^loyeri  off  ctmpus  or  through  the  schoblii^ 

* '  '   _  r  ■'yf '     '  '  " 

otgtnized  businesses«ji^5chooI  of Bcitis  said  that  the 

oost  rewarding  benefit  of  cooperative  trainin^^i^Sj/^V^ 

that  students  learned  occupational  skills  under  actual 

conditions  of  es^Ioyment.    The  fiscal  goal  of  the 

program  operated  through  the  school/ s  businesses  was 

,y    to.  charge  the  .cost  ot  the  course  to  the  customers^ 

— — ltt7^ji«r-fMmnei^r-thos€-who^  -benefi'ta^fro<o-t^a-purcha»e4r^ 


.products,  and'' not  the  jt*xpaycj^»  or  stuflet^ts,  priaarily 
>lUrcd.  the  training  c6»ts.  . 

*6ccupationaX  guidance  hat  not  received,  adequate  attention. 
Sbtidenta  generally  cdid  not  receive  yocatldnal  guidance 
and  counseling  unless. they  made  a  specific  requeat..  Few 
schools  had  Cooperative  arrangement^  vlth'^the  system  of 
publics  employment  offices,  in  the  3tate  to  provide  these 
service*)  Althou^  CUU  pl.ns  gave  assurances  of  such  pro- 
.visions.        a  result,  students  were  not  routinely  exposed 
to  the.^TAnge  of  occupational  options  available  and  therefore  ^ 
had  to  make  decisions- on  the  basis  fit  limited  |ob  information.^ 

^Responsibility  for  job  plsc^nt  assistance  has  not  b^en 
assumed  rou£inel^^  by- schools. ,  »We  did  observe  ^everMl  schools^ 

'  however y  which  had  made  placement  assist/uice  available  to 
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vocational  students,  one*with  the  aid  of  a,  State  emplbyment 
c<«i5^|.ssion  counselor^assigned  full-time,  and  the  other  through 
job  development  and  job  placement  specialists*    Because  skill 
training.  If  it  is  t<j^e  successful,  netsds  to  be  Linked  .ylth 
placement  In  appropriate  ecnplcyacnt,  we  recommended  that  the 
Congress,  consider  requiring  that  schop.ls  take  responsibility 
for  job  placement  assistance  In  federally  supported  vocational 
eduction  programs.  , 
-Voc/tional  programs  at  all  levels  lacked- adequate  student 
followup.    tn  the  StaUs  we  visited,  formal,  systematic  followup 
of  students  generally  was  not  perfo^rmed*    School  officials  told 
t^s  most  teachers  use,  an  Informal  personal  followup.  with  a  limited 
number  of  former  students,  and  that  information  forms  the  basis 
for  Ptjdcral  reports.    Because  training  needs  to  correspond  with 
job  opportunities  and.  requirements,  we  recommended  that  the 
Congress  consider  requiring  that  schools. take  responsibility  for 
followup  in  Federally  supported  vocational  edtfc^tion  programs . 
-Barriers,  such  as  age,  sex,  and  entrance  requirements,  have 
/  restricted  access  to  trair^ing  and  employment*  report  des- 

cribes thcs«,  obstacles.    For  example:  '  ^ 

As  illustrated  by  the  sex  chart  on  page  85  in  our  report, 
vocational  training  for  women  traditionally  has  been 
clustered  around  stereotyped  female  occupational  roles 
which  HEW  noted  are  compensated  at  iQwer-income  levels* 
We  made  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  o^  HEW  and  to,  the 
Congress  concerning  ways  to  reduce  the  impact  of  these  barriers^ » 
which  inhibit  persons  froui  p.^^llcipating  in  vocatiw.«I  education* 


made  recoomendations  to  the  Secretary  of  HBV,  ^ich,  if  implemen- 


W6  concluded  that  although  the  act's  focui  is  on  implement ing 
changes  needed  to  align  program  offering^  more  closely  with  areas  of 
expanding  employment  opportunity,  large  enrollments  Jiave  persisted  in 
program  areas  with  only  a  limited  relationship  to  labor  marine t  consider- 
ations*   Ks  a  result,  graduates  do  not  always  obtain  employment  in  fields 
for  \Aich  they  are  trained,  and  there  is  little  assurance  that  manpower 
needs  in  new  and  emerging  occupatiipns  are  being  addressed*    It 'is  question 
able  \Aether  States  and  local  education  agencies*'  continuance  of  support 
with ^Federal  funds  of  programs  ^ich  offer  limited  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment Vsrcon'sistent  witli  the  act's  intent* 

v)e  made  recomm 

ted,  should  result  in  greater  relevancy  of  vocational  programs  in  terms 
o^  labor  m^ket,  requirements*    We  recommended  that  the  Congress,  because 
of  the  ioiportartce  of  achieving  a  match  between  training  and  manpower  needs 
consider  Requiring  that  Fdderal  vocational  funds  directed  to  local  edu- 
cation aguicies  be  used  for  those  skIII  areas  for  ^ich  existing  or 
anticipated  job  opportunities  can  be  demonstrated. 

At  the^  cpnclusion  of  our  review,  in  addition  to  obtaining  commients 
from  HEW«  we  met  with  six  of  the  seven  State  directors  of  vocational 
education  (one  was  unable  to  attend)  to  obtain  their  views  on  the  issues 
discussed  in  the  report.    We  also  ^iscussed  these  issues  with  several 
members  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education*  All 
these  views  were  considered  in  the  final  report.    HEW  generally  concurred 
with  GAO's  recommendations  and  described  action^  taken  or  planned  to  im* 
I^lement  them  (Appendix  V  of  the;  report). 
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Our  tccofonendacions  to  Che  Congress,  vhich  we  believe  will  help 
vocttioiul  edubstioQ  p^grams  achieve  Tuxismm  Inpacc,  are  tuniurized 
on  Che  'l««t  two  pag^s  of  Che  reporC  digesc. 

This  concludes  our  sCttexnenC,  Mr«  Chairman,  We  \;111  be  happy  Co 
answer  any^  questions  you  may  have* 


It 

V?.., 
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Senator  Pell,  Our  next  set  of  witnesses  ^ill  represent  the  I)e- 
\  partment  oiHEWand  the  OflSce  of  Education,  \  /  ^ 

They  are  Mr.  William  F,,  Pierpej  Deputy  Conunissioner,  Bureau 
of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  [Office  of  Education],  and 
Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  an  old  colleague  of  this  committee^,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Le^lation.  ,      ,  / 

Senator  Mondale,  With  your  permission,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  woiJd 
.like  to  introduce  ahead  of  time  the  very  able  and  effective  Assistant 
-  Commissioner  of  the  Division  pf  Vocational-Technical  Education  in 
Minnesota^who  will  be  testijfyiiig  after  this  pan^^^     ^  / 

I  have  seen  many  of  their  efforts,  It'is  just  thrilling,  some  of  the 
things  they  are  doing.  \'  ^      '  ./ 

I  must  say,  I  came  slowly  to  see  that"  point  of  view,  and  now  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  it;  <      ,     '        *  . 

We  think  that  pur  vocational  education  program  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
tightly  administered  and  responsive  programs  in  the  country.  I  fina 
that  what  I  see  in  Minnesota  is  quite  in  contradiction  to  what  the 
GAQ^says  is  the  situation  in  Vocational  education. 

I  can  oif^  speak  about  my  o^  State,  but  we  do  not  waste  money 
in  6yerhea<il  management.  '  . 

Some  of  the  most  iimovative  programs  in  Minnesota  are  going  on 
with  the  handicapped,  the  multihandicanped.  They  are  very  recep- 
tive to  the  needs  of  women  in  vocational  education.  I  regret  that  I 
caniiot  be  here  for  his  testimony. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  what  is  called  the  rule  XXII  fight,  which 
is  coming  out  to  be  the  longest  parliamentary  ping  pong  game  in 
history,  and  I  have  to  be  there  for  that* " 

I  hope  you  will  understand.  I  did  want  to  introduce  Bob  and  ^y 
what  r  think  to  be^  at  least  from  what  I  view  in  my  own  State,  one 
of  the  most  e3i:citing  parts  oif  education,  . 

Senator  Pell,-  Good^ 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  will  keep  those  comments  in  mind,  cei^ 
tainly  the.  representative  of  CrAO  who  is  here  today  will  take  npte  of 
them,  ' 

STATEMENT'  OF  WHnAM  F.  PIEECE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEE, 
BUBEAir  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADUIT  EDUCATION— OFHCE 
OF  EDUCATION— T)EPA»TMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WEITAEE,  ACCflMPAinED  BY  CHAELfiS  COOKE,  JE,,  DEPUTY 
ASSKTANT  ffiilkE^Y  FOE  LEGISLATION— EDUCATION 

Mr,  PiERCB.  I  a?!  WijJiam  Pierce,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Occupational  ana  Adult  Education, 

jgfOn.  my  lefr  is  Mr,  Charles  M*,  Cooke,^ Jr.,  the  Deputy  Assistarit 
secretary  for  Legislation  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare, 

I  have,  prepared  a,  statement  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record.  In  the  interest  of  saving  time,  I  would  like  to  just  summarize 
that  statement,  if  I  may.       ^    .  ' 

Senator  Mokdalb,  It  will  appear  in  the  record^  at.  the  conclusion 
of  your  testimony,  and  you  can  highlight  the  points  that  you  feel 
need  eiripHasis,  :  . 


Mr,  PnsRCE.  We  are  aware  that  this  distinguished  subcommittee 
is  begmning  hearings  which  are,  designed  to  lead  to  new  vocational 
educatioh  legislation.  Undoubtedly^  an  important  factor  in  your  de- 
liberations will,  be  the, recently  released  General  Accounting  *0fl5ce 
report  entitled,  "What  Is  the  Kole  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Voca- 
tional Education  ?" 

As  we  open  this  discussion,  it^  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
State  and  jlocal  education  agencies  provide  over  80  percent  of  the 
support  for  vocation'al  education, 

F^ederal  funding,  therefore,  is  at  the  margin,  and  we  need  to^be 
concerned  that  Federal  support  is  use^  in  ways  that  mill  stimidate 
Jmprovemerits  in  the  basic  operational  program  effort  provided  by 
States  and  localities. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  subcommit- 
tee wiSi  our  assessment  of  that  report  and  to  share  with  you  the 
,  Offi^gfJE^catioi^         for  implementing  the  GAO  recommen- 
dations which  have  been^greed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
We  are  hopeful  that  this  testimony,  will'  serve  the  following. pur- 
^  pps&t  .  -/y    r/  "  V  '  _  •  '  ^ 

^  *      One:  To  illustrate  how  the  report  has  substantiated  some  problems 
^'  ,    ofcmitinuing  <»ncer?vtovocationar^^  . 
V  ,  /  ,  T^b:  T<^  share  with  the  subcommittee  the  specific  plans  we  have* 
[\'  for  intensifying  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to  resolve  these 
^,  probleihs,, . . ' 

Threei  To  help  put  the  GAO  report  into  perspective  by  pointing 
out  some  of  th^positiye,  accomplishments  of  vocational  education 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 

/Four:  And,^  finally,  to  summarisse  some  analytical  weaknesses  of 
the  report  Trhich  should  be  reco^ized  before  Tbasing.  legislative  deci-  . 
'^^     sionsiipon  its^dihg^.   .  ,  :  "  ^ 

,Our,maior  concern  -^th  this  report  is  thaHt  does  not  provide  the 
proper  balance  in  evaluating  vocational  education.  It  seems  to  con- 
vej'  that  since  the  passage  of  the  1968  act  that  vocational  education 
has,  throughout  the  Nation,  done,  an  extremely  poor  job  and.  that 
B(iiljions  pi  yoiing  .  people  have  not  been  properly  and  appropriately 
'Servcjd.      ^  ^         >    ^     .  ' 

That  was  probably  not  the  intent  of  the  teport,  but  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  the  way  the  rM)brt  was  put  to^^ther  and  that  the  findr^ , 
irigs  in  the*  report  that  lea  to  the  conclusions  are  couched  in  such' 
negative  terms^  that  one  reading  that  report  would  get  certainly  a 
biased  inlpression  of  what  is  happeninjsr  around  the  Nation. 
^  ,  And,  as  an  example  of  that,  I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
; Tuesday,  J anuary  7,  Washington-Star  article. 

^  In  the  first  parjagraph  il  says,  "Government  programs  for  voca- 
tional education  training  designed  to  prepare  students  in  public  high 
schools  and  2-year  colleges  for  jobs  are  generally  pictured  as  an 
,  education  disaster, area  in  ^  new  report  to  Congress  by  the  General 
^\  AocHitmting  €MB(5e.*^"  / 

My  point  is,  I  think  that  is  a  terrible  impression  to  leave  with  the 
*  V  public.     .      ^     ^  •     .  , 

Our  intent  in  this  testimony,  therefore,  is  to  bring  some  balance 
to  thai  perception,  admitting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Siere  are  prob- 

-  ,    ■■  ■ 


;lems  in  vocational  education.  We  admit  there  are  problems  at  tfie 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  in  carrying  out  an  appropriate  Fed- 
erai  vocational  education  program,  and  that  all  of  us^^pojisible-    '  - 
\  tot  the  administration  of  this  program,  intend  to  ^dress  ourselves 
fp'p^'i  '  ^'to those p^  -     .  '  '  '  J 

For  instance,  a  greater  differentiation  does  need  to  be  made  be- 
tween  the  yole  of  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  funds.  Vocational 
educators  should  take  better  advantage  of  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  to:  (1),  support  development  of  activities  with  considerable 
economies  of 'scale^  such  as  ade<^uate  manpower  forcastin^,  needs 
assessment  and  national  cooijdination  between  manpower  and  educa- 
tional programs;  and  (2)  siAport  new  program  developments  which 
would  help  those  with  speciw  needs. 

We  feel  Federal  funds  have  the  greatest  chance,  to  achieve  the 
catalytic  goals  set  put  in  the  1968  amendments  if  they  are  concen-  v 
tratod  on  activities  atailar  to  those  mentioned.       -  •  • 

Our  lemdative  proposal  will  allow  such  a  shift  of  fund  utmzafaon. 
The  GAO  report  raises  many  other  issues  that  we  do  not  have  time 
to  discuss  today;  the  full  testimony  discusses  these  issuesT^ 

Senator  MoNDAiaj,  Does  the  GAO  seek  to  make  qu^tative  evalua- 
tions or  do  theyjust  look  at  the.  numbers  enrolled? 

Mr.  PiERCB.  I  think  they  attempted  to  look  at  qualitative  evalua- 
tions, but  I  think  sometimes,  in  looking  at  numbers,  they  made  the__.^ 
assumption"  that  if  greater  numbers  had  not  enrolled,  the  program 

had  hot  imptov6d.   '  ,      ^  *  ^       _x  •  ^ 

For  example,  the  (GrAO,  in  the  summary  of  the  GAO  report,  just 
-^ven,  indicates  that  there  was  not  a  proportionate, increase  m  en- 
^Uments  with  the  increase  in  Federal  .funding.  That  seems  to  imply, 
thereforef  something  negative.  ^  /  . 

The  report  does  not  take  into  consideration^  however,  that  m  re- 
sponse to  the  1968  amendments,  vocational  "educators  around  the 
country-have  been  changing  proems,  have  been  eliminating  some 
of  the  low.  cost  programs,  and  implementing  new  programs  at  a 
higher  cost  to  better  meet  thejequirements  of  the  law. 

,Senator  Mondale*  We  have  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  I  have 
seen  in  education,  a  program., for  vocational  education  for  the  pro- 
foundly handicapped.  Some  of  them  are  adulte  that  have  been  va\^ , 
employed  for  years*  They  may  be  paraplegics.  They  iiiay  be  pro- 
founmy  deaf.  They  may  be  mute.  They  ai;e  npt  trying.to  tram  people 
•^ho  j&n  be  quickly  trained  just  to  make  the  numbers  look  good. 
1  assume  that  those  programs  are  very  expensive.  ^ 
Mr.  RorocE*  They  are;  That  is  right.  .  ^  . 

Senator  Mondale.  .But  they  are  taking  people,  many  of  whom 
have  been  on  welfare,'who  are  certainly  going  to  be  on  welfare  for 
years.  Within  1  year  or  so,  with  extensive  training,  these  people  are 
going  to  be  employable,  paying  taxes,  and  off  the  welfare  rolls.  And 
if  you  just  look  at  the  numbers  again— if  that  is  how  we  are  going  to 
.  judge  vocational  education,  then  we  are  going  ^ifolfce  them  to  go  to 
the,pifc)le  who  least  need  it— give  them  the  l^st  expensive  trainm& 

incrGftsini?  the  numb^.  and  look  how  ffood 


andrmSi  say,  look,,  we  are  increasing  the  numb^,  and  look  how  gc 

If  we  wantihese  programs  to  really  get  down  to  the  tough  prob- 
*       lems»and  help  people  who  can  be  helped  in  no  other  way,  we  have  to 
.        be  prepared  to  see  the  expense  rige  and  evw  the  numbers  drop  from 

iFRlC",.,,,./-  /  ^.i.;  :.     ■ , ,  • 


•time  to  time.  That  is  why  1  say  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to  get  into 
a  cjuditative  evaluation,  ,      ^  '    *  •  >  4 

^      You  know,  you  <5an  train  modestly-educated  auto  m^hanics  quick- 
ly,  but  if  vou  want  to  get  them  into  the  more  advanced  sldlls,  you^ 
nave  to  take  some  time.  That  is  expensive,  and  your  numbers  drop,"" 
>and  your  costs  go  up.  .  >  .  / 

,  ."^"^  ^*  seems  to  me  that  the  question  is,  are  we  helping  people  who 
have  no  other  way  of  being  helped?  Are  we  getting  into  the  more 
needed  md  advanced  skills  where  we  really  are  helping  industry  gnd 
tjie  re^J^ornofef    ,       •  < 
And  I  think,  otherwise,  we  are  just  going  to  push  this  whole  pro- 
•  CTam  in  an  area  where  it  looks  good  on'  the  surface  basis,  but  then 
_Jth«se  poor-  people  are  not  getting  Mp,  They  will  just  suffer  as  they" 
have  always  suffered,  .   »  :  :7  * 

;  Hr/ItacE;Yes,  ^  ^ 

But  we  went  througK  each  of  the  GAO  findings  and  looked,  at 
.themon^the'basis'bf  four  factors.  ^     ^  4 

_  In  our  analysis,  we  sep^ated  the  fioc^gs  and  the  conclusions  into 
four  categories.  Those  with  which  we  agree,  those  findings'  that  we 

"  '  feliwei^tiot  supported  by  facts  

Senator  PelL  Excuse  m^,  if  I  n^ay  interrupt  herfeh.  *  ^ 

The  GAO  representative  is  here  and  testifi^.  I  was  wondering  if 
he  would  care  to  comment  on  this  question  of  quality  versus  quan- 
tity, and  if  he  has  any  reactions  to  the  question  that  Senator 
Moridaleput.  \    .  /  •  ; 

Mr.  AHART.lVouId  you  like  me  to  come  to  the  table,  Mr.'Chair- 
.  .man!     .      .  ,      ^    -       .  - 
,  *  ^Senator  vi     >    *  •  .  / 

Mr.  AjiAinv  I  would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  comments,  if  I  might. 

No.  1;  Mr.  Pielw  has  alluded  to  the  kmd  of  press  coverage  which 
thejreportgot*     .  . 

^fYyi]  ^p^^t}i2Lt  down  two  ways.  trnfortunately,jthe  draft  report 
was  leaked  prior  to  final  issuance;  which  is  also  unfortunate,  becaOs© 
-it  does  Hot  hece$sarily  have  the  same  degree  of  balance. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  make  a  point  tkat,  'as  an  office,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  O^ce  cannot  control  the  press  any  more  than  any- 
body  else  can.v  ^^t. .        :  ...     <.        '    s     .  . 

Tye  are  not  linaware  of  the  things  that  Senator  Mondale  ^pointed 
out.  Certainly^  our  repor^  did  not  try  to  dra^  the  conclusion  which 
Mr.  Pierce  thought  was  implied,  that  enrollment  ought  to  go  up  to 
uie  same  degree  the  dollar  ^oes  up.  There  is*  a  factor  of  inflation. 
The  report  does  n)oint  out  that  because  of  the /more  expensive  .pro- 
gi'ams  that  have  Been  introduce<J,  that  do  require  more  dollars,  you 
would  not  expect  there  to  T)e  a  one-for-one  proportionate  growth  in 
enrollment.  .    •  '  , 

^  We  did  make  the  statement '  that  the  growth  has  not  necessarily 
,  increased  in  proportion  to' funding.  We  coupled  with  that  statement 
the  comments  we  received  from  the  State  directors,.in  general  terms, 
as  to  why  you  would  not  expect  those  two  sets  to  go  forward  pro- 
portionately one  to  the  other. 

We  certainly  also  appreciate  the  things  that  are  being  done  for 
the  handicapped.  <»      '        -  \  ;    ^  ^ 

(He  of  the  points  of  out  report  is  that  'we 'do  not  feel  that  the  * 
htate  and  local  dollars  hav^  followed  the  Federal  dollar  into  the 


^"^f'"      /  ^  \  ^  ^   33^       ^         "  . 

liandicJ^ped  ai^d  the  disadvanta^eid  areas  to  the  extent  they  prob- 

0  ablvyshoiud  have.  ^        - .  . 
K  "The  Stafe  aid  local  dollars  do  not  give  the  same  pnonty,  as  a 

1  generajtproposition,  to  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  as  was^ 
1  given  with  the  Fedml  dollar.  ^  .  ^  , 

Mr.  IhERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  wish  me  to  finish  the  summary 
C.  of  thestkteg^  *  '      i  ^ 

Senator-ttM^  Yes-         ^  '  ^  ^  ,  .        *  -  j 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  are  grateful,  that  GAO  has  generated  ccmsider- 
able  public, interest  in  all  these  i^ues.  Hopefully,  discussionXthat 
'  we  arc  having  this  morning  will  lead  to  new  legislation  which  helps 
us  solve  some  of  these  ident^fied  pyoblem^. 

IT^  outline  of  <?ur  proposed  response  to  GAO's  21  rec6miAenda- 
tions'iias  already  beei/ submitted  to  the -House  Committee  on  Gov- 
enunent  OperationsTy  have  copies  of  thatj&cument,  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  you  may  wisn  to  make  a^part  of  the  retord.\  j  '-^  t  j 

We  have  also'  completed  a  much  more  systematic  ttha  detailed, 
analysis  of  GAO's  21  recommendations.  o     ^        *      -  / 

The  Secretary  ^concui^ed  with  16.    •  ^ '  '  ^  u 

For  the  most  part,  the  recommendations  will  allow  us  to  ^rther 
improve  or  refine-  efforts  currently  underway.  What  needs  to  be 
made  vcJTy  clear,  however,  is  that  we  do  ^ot  concur  with  many  of 
the  findings.  We  have  separated  the  finding  into  four  catecones--^ 
agrees,  those  findings  not  fuppprted  by  factsj^those  findii^  based 
.upon  inappropriate  assumptions:*  and,  findings  ngt-justifi^ 

Of  the  47  findings,  11  fitted  tKe  agree  categoty;  15  \^e^not,  in 
our  judgment,  supjptJrted  by  facts;  8  were,  inf  our  omfilon,  baW 
upon  inappropriate  assumption;  and  13  were  of  sudi^nature  that, 
according  to  offir  analysis,  they  were,  not  justified.   ^      *  ' 

Although  time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  each  finding,  I  do 
have  copies  of  the  i3ureau  of  Occupajbipn^  Adult  Education  s 
analysis  of  such  findings  should  y^tt^ish  to  make  that  analysis  ^a 
part  of  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  -  ,  \  .  ' 
,  At  this  pointj  I  think  I  will  terminate /he  sumihary  of  pur  state- 
ment since  it  will  b©  in  the  reeord,  and  express  o\Jc  ap]ji:eciation  -for 
the  opf>ortunity  to  appear  here  and  my  willingri&s  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have  at  this  tiine.  j  • 

Senator  Pell.  I  think,  along  that  same  lirieX^^  e  are  interested  in 
your  specific  realJtion  to  the  findings  in  the..^^).  report.  The* most 
important  question  was  whether  the  funds  were  dettipg  down  to  the 
level  of -the.'cKildren,  the  yotfifg  pec^le  inten^d  to  be  educate Aj*- 
the  people  being  trained,  or  whether  it>:aji  sfeickfng  at  the  administra; 
Ztive  levej  in  the  State.    •  \  ^  ^  \  r^m 

Mr.  EtEBCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  data  that  is  collected  by  the  Omce 
of  iSducation  is  difficult  to  analyze  because  thfi  parts  used  for  admin- 
istration, are  contained  in  a  category  called  ancillary  services,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  those  out.      '  ;         *  -  '  • 

Since  the  ,GAO  report  ^came  out,  we  obtained  permissy)n  from 
0MB  to  do  a  special  survey  *  to  try  to.  get  a  better  assessment  of 
what  proportion  of  the  Federal  funds  ar^  actually  being  spent  for 
the  administration  of  the  program,  We  havfe  that  nummary  avail- 
-  able  na\v,  and  I  will  make  that  available  to  the  committee,  if  you  so 
'  choose. "  *  * 

f  '  [Information  referred  to 'previously  follo\ys :] 
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,    '  Action  Steps  Kecessary  to  Inplgment'  • 

<  ..the  Departtnept  of  Health,  Education,  and  - 
•»    Welfare  Conroents  Pertaining  to  G\0  Recorniendationg 


-C.  .CAO  RECOMMEyPATIOKS  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  HEW 


HEW  Should: 


•Identify  and^ccumulaite  data  about  strategies  for  -providing  voca- 
tional edu^ion  that  ar«  catalytic  and  offer  the  greatest  pay- 
off, and  tcview  the  use  of  Federal*  funds  to  assure  that  thpy,  serve 
the 'catalytic  role  intended  by  Congress. 


DEPARTMENUP 
We  concuJVi 


COMMENT; 


We  concu^Uith  the  rew^;5iendation  that  additional  dat^a  on  vocational  education 
*^®^JS??^®^*         ^°P^^^^^3t3  ^^^^  for  decision-making  is  ..one  na^or  outcone 
expecttjj  f rott  Off^e  of  Education  research  contracts.    "Adninisttfation^  of   ,  . 
'vocatio|n*l*e'ducation  .at  dhfe  State  level"  is  a  high  priority  area  for  research 
In  fiscal  yegr  1975  under  Part  C  of  the  Act  and  proposals  are  being  solicited 
which  vrtLll  design,  develop  and  fieltTtest  a  comprehensive  educational  managc- 
nent  andt^inforoation  system.    Additionally,  we  will  develop  procedures ' for' 
identifying,  ycunulatlng\  and  disseminating  information  about  strategies 
which  pravldi  vocational  education^  programs  that  are  catalytic  and  offer  thi 
greatest  pay-off.    We,.a8suce  "greatest  pay-off*'  means  most  cost  effective. 

We  believe  our  procedures  do  give  assurance  that  Federai' funds  arc  indeed  used 
as  a  catalyst"  as, well  as  fpr  all  of  the  other  purposes  authorized  in  the  Act. 
We  believe   that  catalytic  isffect  is  demonstrated?  by  such  things  as  significant 
increases  in  enrollment ,  the  increased  number  of\  area  vocatfional  schools 

I...      ^^^^  years  and  the  subsequent  tripling  of  new  training 

^ne  addition  of  programs  in  new  and  emerging  occupations,  the 
isadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  being  served,  and  the 
|Mte  and  local  matching  iunds  far  in  excess  of  those"  required  by 
iyiently*  we  do  not  concur  with  the  last  par^  of  this  recommendation 
2.  the  assunptio;i  that  funds  are  not  now  beinc  used  * 


^^j^tal  of  50  research  proposals  were^  received  in  responsjg^to^the 
:^j:otipy  area  in  "Administration  of  Vocational  Education  "at  the 
Stit^^evel"  under  Part'C  of  the  Act,   Review  panels' met  during 
'      thy  yeefe  qf' Janwiry  13  >  497.5  to  review,  and  evaluate  apjilicatlons 


frojectl  approved  will  be  announced  upon  completion  of  negotiations. 


">^*fch,proposals  approved. will  be  announced  by  June  30,  1975. 


|rojecti  completed  and  results  disseminated' by  June  30,  1977. 


NOTE*.  Refer  to  Page  i7Affpi|^reviatio,n8  used  in  this  report. 


GAO 


2|»    The  Director  of  ISVTS  vtli'designate  «  Task  Force  to  develop 
orocedures  for  identifying,  accumulating,  and  disseminating 
^     information  about  strategies  which  provide  vocational  education  . 
^     programs  that  are  catalytic  and  of fer  the  greatest  pay-off. 

o   Task  Force  should  be  appointed  by  Division  Director  and  start  to 
 work  by  Marcfh  lS,  W75.     "  -   

o  .Completion  date  -  July  1,'  1975. 

3.  A  Special  BOAB  survey  1»  now  imderway  to  determine  t^e  percentage  of 
funds  expended  to  maintain,  improve  and  develop  new  programs  and  the 
expenditure  of  fund*  for  administration  in^tiites^  and  Territories . 

o   Work  Completed  and  disseminated  by  March  1,  1975. 

 .'--f^ 

4.  The  Admlijiistration*^  legislative  proposal  for  vocational  education  is 
now  being  developed  and  will  include  provisions  for  improved  State 
planning . aiid  administration  and  the  securing  and  use  of  valid  data. 

o  Administration's  proposal  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
Rousel during  this  Session  of  Congress. 

REcojyiEnag!rlioNs  to  the  secretary^  hev         *     ^'  • 


i .  HEW  Should!: 


'Develop  with  .S'i^^^^iopro^d  approach  to|pianning  which  will  better  meet 
State  needs  aa^ell  as  ptovi^le'  information  "necessary  to  adequately 
toxitor.and  evaluate  Federal  program  expenditures. 


DEFARtMEMT  COMMENT;  0  ' 

j       ^'        ^  ■  *  ^^ 

We, concur    with  tfiis  recowaendation.    Vocational  Education  legislation 
soon  to^be  Introduced ,  emphasises  the  continued  need  for  Improved  lon^^ 
range  planning* 

{     ,  - 

I  Xmjplemntatsiont  •  ^ 

-     Administration •»  vocational  education  legislative  proposal  should 
^        be  introduced  In  the  Senate, and  House  during  this  Session  of  Congress: 

GAO^KECOMMENDAtlOtTS  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  HEH^^  " 

*   i  .  '  .  ' 

1  -HEW'Should: 

•  I  .  ^  '  '  ^  - 

-^Expand  management  evaluations  to  States  and  local  vocational 
education  Jprogram^  -supported^by  Fedeifi^.funds* 

'   '         /  •  •  .  \ 

DEPARTMENT  COtiMEHT;  '  ' 

Hii  concur  with  this  reconaendatlon.  The  law  places  responsibility  for 
evaluation  of  programs  o^  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
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Kducmclon^  .Che  State  Advl^r^  Councils,  end  State ^oerdt  for  yocetlpoel 
Educmtlo;n^r^Kcports  of  these  eveXuatlons  are  a  natt^  of  publlQ  record* 
The  Office^ of  Education  Mgducta  Impact  evaluation  studies  on  a  regular 
basis  for  reporting  prtogt^  status, to  Congress*    We  will  atteapt  tOa*^, 
«3tpa6d  management  evaluation  at* the  State  and  local  levels.  "'^ 


*  Ik.  ,^Xhe  Division  will  participate  with  Regional  offices  in  a  miniaum 

of  6  management  evaluations  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  programs ^ 
of  vocational  technical  education  during  FY  1975* 

o   Coaptetlpii  date  June  30^,-  1975. 

.  GAP  K£CO»lEffl)ATIOyS  TO  THE  SECRETARY.  HEW 
■  >        '  '  • 

HEW  Should: 

•■    .  -  %  <  *  * 

'—Expand  its  effort  to  enlorce  the  requirement  that  all  local  and 
State  education  agencies,  in  planning  vocational  programs,  identify 
the  needs  of  public  and  private  business,  industry,  labor  and 
students,  and  tha^  those  needs  be  considered  the  primary  basis  for 
dscislon-making  about  provision  of  vocational  services  supported  by 
the  VEA.  ,  ,  ^ 

,    DEPARTMEKT  COMMBOT:  '  ^^"'^ 

Wt  concur  with,  this  recommendation  that  data  are  needed  for  planning 
vocational  education  programs.    The  present  review  and^approval  procedure 
for  the  State  Vocational  Education  plan  attempts  to  assure  that  the  planning 
needs  identified  in*  the  recommendations  are  being  met*,  local  plans  and 
applications  required  by  States  contain  similar  requirements.    In  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  and  Workshops  throughout  the  year  we  will  continue  to 
assist  the  States  in  streif^thenlng  and  improving  comprehensive  State  and 
local  planning*    In  ad'dition  we  are  currently  monitering.  21  projects  in 
19  States  that  were  developed  in  response  .to  a  197A  research  priority 
entitled  **Manpower  Information  and  Systems  for  Education." 

Implementation:  ^  ^  T  » 

1.    The  Division  will  monitor  and  ^disseminate  results  of  the  21 
.projects  in  1^9  States 'pertaining  to  '*Man  power  In  for  nation 
Systems  for  Educatrfon"  to  Regions  and  States. 

State  and  local  planning  will  be**  topic  for  emphasis  in  all  sche- 
duled' meetings  and  -workshops  during  the  ye^r '        *    .  ^ 

o     Completion  date  -  VJ\me  30,  1975* 

0     Management  and  inforpiation  conference  for  all  States  in  Region  VI  ^ 
Atlanta,  Held  January  14-15,  l97^j^; 


-v^^^^.  ^'-^^^ -^/^  -'a;;  ^  ^ 
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CAD  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  HEV 
•  ^     HEW  Should; 


-^Expaod  its  efforts  to  have  State  and '^Local ^education  agencies 
e»t«bX£sh  working  partnerships  among  all  Ittstituri^r^Wldiirg^ 
occupational  training  at  all  level*— aecondary,  postsecondary,  adult. 

DEPARTHENT  CC^OffiNT:  • 

.  ' 

We  concAr  vith  this  recoimendation*  Kan^  States  have  comaisstons  to 
coordinate  public  and  private  agencXeVat  all  levels  and  represent 
various  interest  groups  an^  institutions/  The  activities  of  State 
Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education  compleisent  such  coordination 
and  assist  local  advisory  councils  in  promoting  such  working  partner- 
ships.. We  will  encourage  State,  agencies  to  assist  local  education 
agencies  in  developing  vorjcing  partnerships  among  local  institutions* 


,  1  vlmplemefjUtion: 


K  ' 


1#    Vocational  Division  Director  will  appoint  a  task  force  representing 
Headquarters  and  Regional  offices  to  develop  strategies  for  use  by 
^_  Stafce  and  local  education  agencies  in  developing  working  partner- 
ships between  institutions  providing  ocpupatidpal  training.  , 

o   Stratigies  completed  and  disseminated  by  June  30,  197^ »  ^  . 

-2»    Include  this  item  for  dlsctisslon  at  all  conferences  and  woi^kshops 
involvings  State  and  local  administrators  of  Vocational  Education. 

o  Xno1^de<as  a  topic  on  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Educatlon.,^^ 
"^pnfe^ence^  Agenda  -  May  1,  .1975  ♦ 

o  ^jCnclude  as  a  topic  on  all  Regional  workshops  for  administrators 
'  "of  Vocational  Education  held  in  F?  1975. 

^'^      '  .    ^  ^  '  ^  '  " 

CAP  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY.  HEW 

HEW  Shoiiid:  >^ 

-->Incr^aif  Its  efforts _ln.-the^a\telo pment  of  -Vfli^tiQnAl^lnfpi?ga£ifia  ,^  

H..  systems  that  will  provide  comparable  data>  and  continuously  review 
*"    '     uClliMtiott  of  that  data  to  improve  vocational  programs  ♦ 

DEPARTMENT'  COMMENT  r 

'  '\   TT  >  .  V  ' 

<W«  concur  with  this  tecommendAtion»    The  vocational  education  information 
systtn  for  collecting  statistical  information  provides  for  annual  repprting 
oi  comparable  dats  by  aJLl  States  and  is  consj^antly  under  review  and  modifica 
tion.    Leadership  for  improved  reporting  will  be  provided  dtgring  the  fiscal 
.j%9X  through  lb  regional 'training  sessions  for  regional  and  State  pei'^onnel 


^  -  "    /  -  5  -  " 

'r««P<?nfiM«  for  reporting.   We  wish  al«o  to  calf'af^tention  tp  an  Office  of 
.  ,..?4««itl:oi\  fimdia  inroject  entitled,  *The  Deve^poent  of  a  Basic  Vocational 
'Wucatlcm  Information  System."  In  addition,  a  priority,  area  for  research- 
in  fiscal  year  1975  under  Part  C  of  the  Act  entitled,  "Administration  of 
'   Vocational  Education  at  the  State  Level"  will  ;also  address  this  recommend- 

.  ation.   ^    .  C  • 

• "  *         -  '       , .  ^'  - 

'        Xoplementation:  ~  '    "^"^       .  ^ 

-  >  -  -^0        '  I  :  '"^ 

I*   Ten  Regional  conferences  Will  be  scheduled  for  Regional  and  State 
personnel  "responsible  for  reporting.    AU  conferences  will  be 
held  during  T£  1975.  ^.^  , 

'     '  \ 

'2,    Findings  of  the  North  Carolina  Research  Center  Study,  "Development 
of  a  Minimal  Information  System  to  Satisfy  the  Needs  of  Selected 
/  Groups"  will  be  disseminated  to  all  Regions,  States,  and 

other  appropriate  users  ^of ^occupational  data,  «        •  ' 


.■f' ^*;>-t /i' 


^       •  -  ?  Complete^  by  March  t;  1976. 
1^'';  ,  -     '    3i  Pf^io"  ?^Voc,t£onal  ind  Technic.l  Eduction  will  continue  '  ^ 

'    /-  ?     S^lrlu^""  """"  .elected  labor  • 

'  .        A?•?.^'"«^»^I*'^ticipating  by  Daciober  31,  1976.      -  ' 

GAP  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  HEW     -  ^ 

'  HEW  Should;  '  '\ 

—Clarify  the' roles  of  various  organizational  entities  within  HEW 
involved  in  occupiational  training  and  £tapl*e]^T^^ome  mechanism  by 
which  these  Jurisdictions  tan  engage  in  cootdl^red,  comprehensive 
\      planning^  -  "  ^>  \    '^i  ^  ^ 

'PEPAitTMENr  COMMENT;-  ^'  -  -     /'  ' 

'   '   ^     .      -   .  '  ^    'TV  /  ^ 

We  c8ncur  with  the  recouaaendation  "and  wULl  Institute  an  intradepartmental 
coordinating  CQuncU  on  Occupational  Education  which  w^ll  meet  monthly 
to  dlscusr  mutual  interests*    It  will  be>presided  over  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary^^^^^^    ^    _     ^  J_ 


Inplefflentatlon;  ^  h        *  . 

t     An  Inter*Departfflental  Cpcprdinating.  Council  on  Oceu*^tional  Education  . 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  and  will  meet  monthly,  the 
Council  will  be  presided  over,  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 

'        \  -         '  ^  '         .r  ' 

0*  Council' trtH  be  appo^ted,  by  April  l,  1975,    ^  ^  ' 


V  J  ^ 
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.GAP  RECQM>gNPATIONS,  TO  THE  SECtfetARY^  HEW 
-  HEW  Should: 

—Analyze  actual  Scace  praccices  in  ditcribucion  of  Federal  funds 
to  dattfEainy^on»l8tencr'«^l^"^hg^l«v*^^cy^^^^'~' —  -• 


DE?AKIMENT  COMMENT:  >  *  ' 

State  expenditure  procedures  as , provided  in'  the  State  ?lan  are  reviewed 
for  assurance  that  Federal  funds  fre  to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  In  the  lav.    Regional  prograa  officers  will  continue  to  review 
State  prscticss  In  carryinf  out  these  procedures  to  diitermlne  their 
effectiveness  in  actually  nesting  the  var^^iof  needs  of  l,ocal  education 
agencies*    We  will  establish  procedures  to  coordinate  this  effort  with 
the  HEW  Audit  Agency. 

'    .-V  ^^  •    -  ,  '         •  . 

~  •  -  \  '     .        J.  '  *  ^ 

Itoplaoentation:  , 

1«   The  Deputy  Coomissicner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  will, 
infona  all  BOAE  Regional  Directors  to  review  S.tate  practices  in 
the  distribution  of  federal,  funds  as  indicated  in  the  State  plans. 

o   Deputy  Cocclssioner  will  send  oemorandism  to.  all  Regional 
Directors  by  March  1,  1975. 

Z*    Division  Director  .will  schedule  quarterly  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  HEW^udit  Agency  to  discuss  all  areas  of  fund 
distribution^ 

o   Schedule  a  minimum  of  four  meetings  in  each- fiscal  year. 

CAD  RECOMMENDATIONS  Ta  THE  SECRETARY^  HEW 
HEW  Should: 

rrIni>rove  technical  assistance  to  States  to  help  them  in  identifying^ 
developing y  and  applying  appropriat^  data  which  will  ailequately 
consider  each  criteria  In  the  law. 

DEPARTMENT  COMMENT:       ^  If 

We  concur  u!ith  .this^  recommendation,    tre/vlll  expand  the  guidance  we  have 
already  extendjcd  to*  the  States  in  rela/ion  to  criteHa  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped.   'Insofar  as.  staff  re«|burces  permit, ^we  will  work  with  the 
Regional  Offices  in  order  to  impact  of  the  States*  Itieed  .to  loqprove  thfe 
iijentlficatlon,  development  and  appl/cation  of  data  pertinent  to  each 
criteria  in  the  l^*y«  J  "  ,  % 
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Implcitientatl'ori:  *  ^  ^ 

•     Since  new  Vocational  Legislation  will  be  conaldered  during  this 
Session  of  Congress  -  action  on  implementtng  this  [reconroendation 
will  be  deferred  until  Legislation  has  been  acted  .upon, ' 

-GAP  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SgCRETARY,  HEV 

HEW  Should:  '  •  1 

—Perform  follow-up  reviews  to  assure  that  States  lxap?ove. their 

distribution  procedures  so  that  Federal  funds  can  be  better  targeted 
to'aett  needs  defined  in  the  lai/« 

DEPARTMENT  COMMENT;       '  \ 

Ve  concur  in  this  recosanendation  and  will  direct  the  Regional  Offices 
to  provide  technical  assistance -and, follow-up  reviews  in  the  States  to 
assist  them  in  improving  their  distribution  procedures  in  accordance 
with  the  Act, 

Implem^tatioai  ^ 

The  Deputy  Condlssioner  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  will 
include  in  the  directive,  referred' to  on  Page  6»  the  request     :  >j  ' 
that  Regional  Offices  provide  follow-up  reviews  in  the  States  tp 
,  assist  them  In  improving  their  distribution  procedures. 

GAD  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY >  HEW 

HEW  Should:  ^        '  -       '  '  , 

—Encourage  State  and  LEA's  to  assess  training  resources  and  facilities 
la  all  scograj)hlc  iteas  so  the  role  of  Federal  funding  can  be  viewed 
wlthiti  the  context  of  total  available  resources, 

DEPARTMBfr  COMMENT  t  -  .  "  ' 

Mf%  concur  with  this  recommendatton.    We  believe  that  such  information  is 
essential  to  occupational  planning.    States  are  now  required  to  include 
training  data  from  available  resources  in  their  State  Plans,    In  addition, 
"XEAnippXic anions  Ewst"  6e  developed  in  consultation  with  representatives 
of  education  and  training  resources  available  in  the  area  servefl  and 
coordinated  with  training  offered  under  CETA.  .  We  will  encourage  .St^ates 
to  assess* all  training  resources  and  facilities  as^a  part  of  the  state 
planning  process  to  expand  vocational  and  technical  education  training 
opportunities  itt  all  areas  ot.the  State.    We  will  investigate  /possible 
sources  of  funds  to  implement  a  study  in  Fiscal  Tear  1976  .which  will  'assess 
various  alternative    trainings  strategies. 


1 


Xinplemen  t  a  t  ion: 


1*    The  Deputy  Cocxnltsloner  fe£  BOAE  will  request  OE's  Office  of  Planning, 
Budgeting  and  Evaluation,  to  give  priority  to  an  evaluation,  study 
which  assesses  the  utilization  of  vocational  education  facilities 
in  the  States  and  alternative  training  resources. 

V 

o   Study  to  be  funded  by  June  30,  1976. 

2*    The  Bureau  will  recocxoend  that  the  Administration *s  legislative 
proposal  incorporate  language  requiring  States  and  LEA's  to 
asseps  ttie  training  facilities  before  Federal  Vocational  Education 
funds  are  used  for  new  construction.  ^ 

o    Completion  date  June  30,  1975. 


CAP  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY  >  HEW  '  ^ 

HE5^  Should: 

•**>tequlre  tb^i.  LEA's  in  their  applications  to  SEA's  describe  and  document 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  coopeirative  efforts  with  other  sources 
of  training  and  employment*       . , 

'     *  ' 

DEPARTMENT  COMMBTT! 

We  will  review  LEA  application  forms  on  file  with  State  plans  to  determine 
to  what  extent. the  LEA's  are  now  being  required  by  States  to  describe 
aod  docui^nt  cooperative  efforts  with  other  sources  of  training 
employment.    In  those  States  where  the  information  requested  is  inadequate 
ve  i^ll  assist  the  States  In  tevlslng  their^ application  forms. 

Implementation: 

-     The  Division  Director  will  appoint  a  Committee  to  review  local 
'"'^    , application  forms  contained  In  the  State  plans  and  assist 
States  in  revising  applications  to  assure  the  inclusion  of 
adequate  descriptions  of  cooperative  efforts  vith  other  training 
and  emp-loyment  agencies.     *  ^  .  ' 

o    Committee  to  be  appointed  by  March  1,  X975.  _ 

o  To  be  complisted  by  June  30,  1975. 


I  —Work  with  States  to  increase  flexibility  in  vocational  training 
\     arrangeaents,  through  such  mechanisms  as  expansion  ot  the  present 
.^^  ^  1    acbooX  day,  week  or  yaar;  inclusion  of  transportation  cos]fs  to  make 

'"^.J/'         \    batter  use  of  existing  facilities;  and  provision  of  vocational  • 
^  r  1  .    traiMng  ,in  nonpublic  facilities^  so  that  more  people  can  be  trained  in 

'  \  »or«'<)ccupational  categories. 

C'v^'      ^  >DEPAJtTMEKT  -  CfflMENT : 

.    . Va  concur  with  this  recommendation  and  will  continue  toVork  with  States 
i^t^-         to  inereAse  flexibility  In  vocational  training  arrangements  and  improve 
j  l^^^,^     ib/t  use  pf  .resources.    Dtiring  Fiscal  Year  1976  a  project  will  be  developed 
and,, funded  to  seek  out  successful  examples  of.Xlexible  arrangements  and  to 
^v-         ^•y*i°P.podals  for  use  by.States  and  I»EAs  in  incfeasljig  flexibility  in 
^K'/^'r    voc^^onal  training  arrahgeme  '  T  -       ^  ^-^ ,  ^    ^  ^ 

^'  .    ,        *  ;  .        -  ; 

•     lOAE  Division  of  Occupational  Flanning  will  develop  a  project 
]^     \     for  seeking  out.  sUe.ctssful  exAmplas  of  flexible  arrangements 

\    MXii  to  develop  .models  for  ustf  by.  States  and  LEA*s  in  IncreAsin^ 

^    I '  jfl«ibllity\in  vocations!  training' arr^^^ 

o>f4ToJ«<^t^*=5^^*  dt3tflQp«d; by  June  30,  1975. 

\  o   Priority  funding  from  Research  and  Demonstration  funds 

^    ;  •  for  FT, me;'      .  ' 

GAG  W(»^ffim)ATIOyS;TO  THE  SECRETARY.  HEW 

HEW : Should : ^  it  ' 

With  States,  to  identify  statutes  and^ administrative  procedures 
t^.    which  may  pripvent  s<;hoois  from  utilising  other  community  training 
resolircesy  and  implement  plans  to  remove  these  obstacles,^  including 
•ttcouraging  State  Agencies  to  make  recommendations  to  appropriate 
'  ,  Itgisiativis' bodies*  — ,  v  ^  "       ~         -    .  v 

^."-'r     ^fi:'  :\  '\  '■     '  '     ' '  . '    ,   ^  !  • '     .  r 

'\  • '  , '  » '  ^  '  .  ^ 

Wa'conctir  with  the  recommendation  and  will  develop  an  evaluative  study ttfo 
identify  Federal  and  State  statutes  and  administrative  procedures  that  limit 
thtiOse  of,  xottdninity  straining  resources,    The  dissemination  of  the  results 


.  t  .     -  10  - 

.of  the  stiidy  will  provide  information  useful  in  the  development  6f  plans 
to  renove  such  obstacles*    We  will  also  disseminate  the  information  through 
,  the  Office,  of  Hanagenent  and  Budget  to  the  National  Legislative  Conference 
for  their  consideration. 

It  oust  be  observed,  however,  that  post^^lnatltutaonal. barrlexa , are_veXX_  

recognized  by  State  administrative  personnel  who  have  often  been  working 
for  years  to  develop  ways  of  removing  such  obstacles. 

itaplensentation:  *  ^  '  ^ 

•  '    -  ^  BOAE  Division,  of  Occut^atiorial  Planning  will  develop  a  study  t^ 

identify  Federal  and  State  Statutes  and  administrative  -  . 
procedures  that  limit  -the  use  of  comnmnity,  training  resourcet^ 

o  Project  to  be. developed  by  June  30,  1975.  . 

* 

o  ^Investigate  Sourcer*o£  funding  fronj  (jftE  and  BO^  and  ♦ 
establish  funding  source  fof  implementation  In  FY  1976, 

o  To  be  funded  by  June  30^  1976. 

GAD  RECOMMEin)ATlONS  Td  THE  SECRETARY.  HEW  ,  .  . 

HEW  Should;     "  \ 

-   —Discourage  the  use  of  VEA.' funds  for  construction  except  in  instances 
-In  which  thcr*  Is  adequate  justification  that/ additional  facilities  are 
*  needed  aftef  thorough- consideration  of  alternatives,' and  then 
.require  sufficient  flexibility  so  that  facilities  can  be  adapted 
to  changing  training  requirements.  / 

DEPARTMENT  COMMEHT: 

,We  concur  with  this  recommendation.    We  will  continue  to  encourage  States, 
M  they  develop  their  annual  and  long-range  plans,  to  weigh  carefully  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  additional  facilities  unless  adequate 
justification  can  be  provided  and  operational  funds  can  be  assured. 

mplementation!  .     .  _^  ^ 

X»   Th^  Bureau^ will  recommend  that  the  Administration's  legislative 
^proposal,  incorporates  langtiage  requiring  the  States  and  LEA's 
to  assess  the  training  facilities  before  Federal  Vocational 
Education  funds  ara  used  for  new  construction.  ^ 

o   Completion  date  June  30,  1975« 

> 


5i*«4  0  -  75  -4 
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The  Deputy  Comrolssionec,.  BOAE,  will  send  a  meraortndxim  directing 
•U  Regional  Directors  In  their  re^/iew  of  the  longrrsnge  and  annual 
Sute  pUns  to  weigh  carefully  the  expeijditure  of  .funds  for  con- 
struction unless  adequate  justification  Is. provided. 


B^«te<i-by^r«h-4T-l9^75T= 


GAP  itECOMMENDATIOyS  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  HEW 
'.HEW  Should: 

-^Expand,  efforts  to  develop  labor  nuirket  data  ii>  a  f^v^a  which  will 
„  .  better  enable  vocational  planners  at  State  and  local  levels  to 

■atch  occupational  training  with  nuinpower  needs,  by  working  coopera- 
tively with  the  Department  of  Labor,  4nd  provide  technical  assistance 
to  States  for  the  training  of  vocational  planners  in  the  use  o£  such 
data. 


^DEPARTMENT  COM^gy^!  < ^     ^  .  .         ^  ^ 

.t^  concur  with  the  reconaendation  and  wish  ta  call  attention  to 
«ctlyij:ies  to  strengthen  the  supply  and  use  of  valid  labo'r  market  data 
mlreiidy  initiated:  '  <  " 

.*'**'/*'  '  . 

-^Monthly  meetings  are  being  held  with  DOL/BtS  (Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  to  develop  manpower  supply  and  demand  data 
within  States  and  selected  labor  market  areas.    State  p4rticipatlon 
will  be  accelerated  during  the  rest  of  the  Fiscal  Year.    It  is 
anticijjated  that  data  from  this  source  will  be  available  and  , 
disseminated  to  all  State  Divisions  of  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  by  July  1,  1976.    '    *  '  ' 

-»«>Konitoring  the  North  Carolina  State  University  Research  Center 
study  t^^lch  will  Identify  idann|ng  elements  needed  In  State  and 
local  planning.   ,This  information  Should  be  available  by  January  1, 
1976.  ■  .  - 

,  f 

W«  will  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  tabor  Statistics  in  developing  a  matrix 

, of^ available  National.  State,  and,  local  labor  market  data  and  strategies  

^  f or  use. in  improving  comprehensive  State  and  local  vocational  education 
plaimlng.    A  series  of  regional  Conferences  will  be  scheduled  in  Fiscal 
Year  197^  for  State  and,  local  planners  to  strengthen  the  u5,e,  of  available 
l^bor  market  data  at  "both  the  S^te  and  local  planning  levels. 


-12  - 


^^♦•j-.^      .  l^/,.Honthly  peetlngt^hmve  «nd  will  continue  to  be  heW  wlt^h  DOL/BLS 
^  '  in  directing  the  course  of  ection  to  make  «v«ildble  a  macrlx  of 

_  "  .^^^  ^  .  of  the»e  oeeting*  wiU  be-  lent  to  the  KegionAL  Officer  •ni.to.  the 
Pc-vSv.^'  ^StatV^-Dtrector*,-.  *  >'  ^  \  - 

,    O  '-Sunatriei  Will-be  tent  by  July  1,  1976, 

i*    Bureeu  »tef£  will  continue  to  monitor  e  study »  "IJevelopnient  of  e 
MinliBAl  Information  System  to  Setitfy  the  Needs  of  Selected  User 
Groups which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Occupetlonal 
'  KducetlW  et  North  Caroline  State  Vniversity  at  Raleigh*  Ke«iilts 

i^:  ^  -    '  '---trf:the  >itudy;^iil^be  disseminated  in  the' \  Y 

''f''  0^  Tl«-'study.,^rtll/be  'cj)mpleted  Da  '\ 

|>'V^/r^^*-^  ^  ^    '  *  '  " ^     \^\'  -   ^'    '  »'     '  \ 

OiO  BfiCOMMEWDATIONS  TO  Tfe:  SgCRETARr/-HEV(^      ,  ' 

'  .  ^  -   -  — '   -  ^  ^'     >  .  : 

5:?^%.v-  '  ;  V     HEW  Should?     ^;  ^  - 

;-.i;;f  -  --^^  Vr;- • 'v^.^      .         -  .  ,  - 

if^^   ^    ^        -*»i^slst;. States  In  developing  techniques  for  obtaining  information  i 

.  ^froB  students  and -employere , to  assess, the  appropriateness  and*^  ^ 
^.^  j^^    ^,  adequacy  of  training,,  and  annually  review,  the  extent  to  which^ 

f^fC  cbangei  have" been  made  in" program*  as  result.^ 

g^gy:^;         DEPARTMENT  COMMEKT;  ^  *     '  % 

f^i-"  \.    ^  ^     ^  ...  -  .'.^^iv  '       .      -  . 

On^gping  activities  and  projects  will  be  •contlntied  and  strengthened  to 
^  provide,  additional  informatien  from  the  fpllpw-up  of^sjtudents  and  information 

/-J,  1'  employera.    K  staft  Veview  of  aelected  on-going  State  fpllowrup 

\^  atudies  to  determine  their  effectlyeni^sa  and  appropriateness  f&r  consideration 

in  other  ;States  will  be  started  during  the  fiscal  year  1975. 

~   A  national  SaapX^ng  Technique  for  student  follow-up  will  be  developed  for 
States  in  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  base  ye4r  data  of  the  National 
'/  X/,      tpngltudinal  study  of  the  high  school  graduating  class  of  1972  will  be 
'  to -States.  >  \  - 


,'Inpleraentat'ion:    -  '  "  *  '  ' 

X^..  the  Diyijrion  Jiirector  will  requisst  Regional  Directors  to  obtain 
frpBi  their  respective  States  information  relating  to  on-going 
foXlow-up  studies,  which  will  be.jfeviewed  ^  a  Division  Conmlttee 
and  those,  found  to  be  most  effj^ctive  will  be  referred  to  other 


^X^if;'^:    - •        .■  8titef--for  con|ider«tl<m.  •     •  .  ^ 


0   Completion  date  Jtiat  3d,  1975. 


fe^";:/-;'^"' V-'--  -- 


#?£>^^v/Ai*>^,M.-X^'VA^^^  .  '  '    "  '       y      '     ,  ^  '    '  -  \''>^'' M,4•■ 


1.   Ttie  lUtlonal  Center  for  Education  Statistics  will  be  requested 
to  assist  in  the  developiaent  of  a  National  Sampling  Technique 
'    ^6r  use  by 'the  States*  in  FY  1976  for  conducting  student  follow-up 


o,  Kequast  .sufail,t^fidJjaiu^xyU5.>-l9.7&. 


Pertinent  information  about  vocational  (Education  students  in  the 
National  Igjigltudinal  atudy  of  1972  high  school  graduates  will  be 
Analyzed  by  a  Division  Committee  and  the  results  distributed  to 
the  Stasias. 

o  Completion  dat^  June  30,  197^5. 


\^  :  tk6  KECOMMENPATIONS  TO  THE.SECKETAKY.  HEW 


•Assist  States  In  identifying. and  implementing. atrategies  to 
•llnlnata  or  dissipate  barriers,  which  Inhibit  Improvecient  or 
expansion  of  vocational  programs  or  restrict  persons  from  fully 
participating.    ParioHicaXly* evaluate  State  progress*  and  advise 


X$'v  .  :'/vV^C6tlirasii..-  Spect'flcallys' 
If  :;       DEPARTMENT-  COMHEMT;'  ^    -  ^  ^ 


tf«  concur  with  this  recommendation.    It  is  recognized,  that  a  multiplicity 
of  barriers  exist  in  States  which  inhibit  improvement'  or  expansion  of 
vocational  education  or  which  limit.  particit}^tion  in  these  programs ^ 
Overcoming  these  barriers »  which  may  have  a  long  history  in  tradition, 
practices  or  law^»  Is  a  major  concern  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 

levels.,.  State  vocational  officials  have  shown  continued  sensitivity  to 
such  restrictions  as:    teacher  certification. requirements,  union  hiring 
. ,  practices,,  lefigth  of  the  school  day,  use  of  facilities  for  an  ,ext ended 
day,  student  .transportation,  and  use  o£, private  schools.    We  will  period- 
ically ^eyaluate  prqgress  made  by  the  States  in  overcoming  these  barriers 
and*  vlil  advice.  Congre^ss  o/  the  progress.  ' 

rtmplemiishta  t  ioii: 

_^    ^  i»   The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  BOAS  will  appoint  a  Task  For ca  to^ 


collect  information  and  develop  strategies  for  use  of  States  and 
.tEA.*i  to  overcome  bairicrs.  >  \ 

o  Appoint  task  Force  by  Harch  15,  1975  and  Dissemination.  Report 
by, June  30,  1976*, 


This  toDic  will  he  included  £n 'all  conferences  conducted  by  ai^e 
Headquarter^' and  Regional  staffs  involving  State  and  Ipcal  uwonmlstr 


-    -    -     o   Completion  date  June  30,  1976*. 

3.    Division  Director  will  request  Regional  BOAE  Directors  to  Include 
Progress  in  overcoming' barricM  in  their  monthly  .reports'. 

.GAP  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY >  HEW^  >  ' 

HEW  Shoqld:  *         '  .  :      7  .  ' 

-;^Review  legislative  provisions  and  administrative  procedures 
designed  to  p*rotect  workers  under/  the  age  oi        and  imple- 
ment ax^  actidn  plan  for  the  eonsiderat-ion  of  Congr^s -and 
State  Icgislatjires  to  change  the, laws  and  procedures  to  - 
tnable  youth,  to  interact'^ with  the  adult  world  in  ways  that 
will  better  prepare  t^eBj  for  thi,  ti^ansition  f^om  school  to     _      Z ^-^ 
workv     ^  '7^-      '  "  •.'     ^  a 

DEPARTMENT  COtoffiNT,;     ,  ^^'^        ^    ^»  '  ^ 

^  «C  '  •  ' 

Ve  will  continue  to  work  very  clos^ely  with  the  Department  of  Labor  to 

review  legislative  provisions  designed  to  protect  th^  students  enrolled  in 

programs  of  vocatlondtf  and  technical  educatioV^ 

Pilot  programs^,  such  as  "WECEP",  have  been  operating  as  joint  projects  of 
the  Depar^tments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pro^de 
opportunities  for  studc^hts  ages  14  to  15  to  participate  in  work  experience 
programs.    We  will  initiate  a  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
extend  ^'WECEP"  to  14  and  15  year  old  students  in  all  States. 


Implementation:  ^ 

*  -  > 

1.-  The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  will  schedule  a  meeting 
with  appropriate  Department  of  Labor  officials  to  disfcuss 
problem  areas  and  legislati9n  needed  to  protect  atudeniSs  and 
woi?ker«-under"18  years  of  a^e.  , 

'  »j 

6   Meetings  acheduled  and  action  completed  by  June  30,  1975. 

^'    llttTZlr\°A^^  President  ^..-Speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  an  . 
t^Z^  V^  T""  '°        President  which  included 

th«  refon^ndation  to  expand.  "HECEP"  to  14  and  15  year  old 
•luaents  in  all  State*. 

o    Letter  sent  December  .11,  1974'.  , 


g^S^^MCiO-  KECOMMENDATIONS^O  THE  SECRETE 


SECREtillRT^ 


^'^;^^;j..w<j:^r-f^e««nt  ,appflcaMe,  provisions  of  .Title  TX  of  the  Education 
kSf^.^^/.-^:  •VAtA«*ndiient5i\of  1972  to  cllmlna^,  scx^dlscriolnatlon  In  vocar 
ir^wr^^r^i  '.'^'^tionai^iducAtlonr.particularly  .%^opti^  proved 
^^s^'i*        tff^ctivr  ia;,recrutting  takers  of  one  sex  to,  occupation* 
^^mt^^>' -^'^^^^^^  coniiderfd  the  prerogative  of  the  other  ^te^c? 

l^2^&^?.4it^HCpncur7itt.;tiii^  taken  positive,  steps  .with 


.;b|flce  of  .diyiX  ,IUghtj>  and^^through  Department  policy  dlL|Ctivea  to 
iinXteVsex^discriiid^natic^^^  ;c  -T-  -  - ^""^^^    '  *4 


vw*>ll3£<«ll«in«teVse?c . 

Changes. ln.S.tate,#tatlstlcjl^  will  ^e  reqiiested  to 

^V>i-V..^pr6vide,da£a.ott  enrollments,  by.  sex  in^ali;,vocatlpnal  tod,  tech}iical  , 
|^|^V'^*#dic4lSon  programs  in  Fiscal  ycar,.i97K^        addition,  we  will  undet- 

^tlk«  a^studylln  n?cal^,Tear^l976  .to  laentify  succcs|.ful^^ec^ 
Ci^^   ^  ^'vteclmiftues;^!:^  increased  enrollments  6f  the  one  sex 


;,i^jil,jtj*^ogrlhM  of,  yqc|ftl^Jf  anti  technicaJL^e'dlwatton.,. 


■p^.-i^v;!-../-:  LeglJilatlye^.?rpposali  ta1>e ,intpduce(yn^^..|en^^^^ 

f  he  bepartmeiii  wiit  'cqntlnt^fe  to  develop  yays  tc^  rnalce  all 
\       School^  Admln^txa  tors  a  tithe  State  and  local  leveW,  Jsware 
\ !     3t  .of./tethniqu^ s  ,  tp  as  sis  t,  ItL  implement  ins  Tit  le  IX . ,    .  r^, 

-''^■''^ '  '•'        '  :  'c 

SU^^-'  ^''i^-^'K!^  ls^,revle%^ng  the  number  6£<  wpmen  now  ^letylggv'on 
sT?*.      ,  .    ,Stater.:Advisory  dotmcils 


<  '  5 


Completion  date  June  30 »  1975* 


^-r'Sr-'- 
lSfevn'- 


.   The  Deputy^  donndssibner^  ..^PAf  >  ^'/H.  fe°<I  #  .letter'^to^aU  State 
01ractd;cil  of  Vocational  Educi^tion^atid  Coflpmuhlty  Colleges » 
Jinformirig  t:hem  ol'  thi,^e<juest>/from  t  Equity  Action 

i6' ylA}tk  in  reguJUitlons  to  r^eflect  ^ 

.cpMid€patlon'^<rTl^  .  Vt/  '         ^ ' 


0 '  tetter  -  to  be  »ent  by.  March  15, 


1975; 

\ 


49. 


16 


^^^^ 


>  - 


The  beputy  CotamUilonert  BOAE,  will  .tend  memorandus^  directing 
.all  HeadquJurter*  Stafi^and  Regional.  Directors  In^helr  review 
of! itegulations.  Guides*  Curricula  and  other  ^educational  oqateriaU, 
to  delete  any  discr-ininafcry  connotatrion^  stereotyping  or'dis-- 
criminatin'gr  practices  based  on  sex^  •  -^"^  * 

i  "  '     ,        »  ^  ' 

o  '  Kemorandum..  to.  be  sent  by  March  15,  19.75.  < 


CAP  lECOMMEKDATIONS  TO  THE  SECRETARY,  HEW 

^Analyze  entrance  requireoients  tp  institutions. anii  courses 
and  advise  States  that  Federal  funds  are  not  to  be  used  to 
aup^qrt  programs  which  unfairly  deny  entrance  to  students 
Hho^want^trainlng#  ^  - 


DS?A&rKENT  COMMENT  r 


The  National  .appraisal  of  po^tsecondary  vocational  education  programs 
^belflg.  conducted  by  the  Off icts  vf  Civil  Rights  will  examine,  these  require*^ 
•ants.    States  whose  programs  are  found  to  be  In  .violation  of  Federal  laws 
,vlll  ba  required  to  remedy  such  situations.    We,  will  continue  to  monitor 
vocational  education  institutional  policies  on  all  State  and  locals visits 
to  determine  if  unfair  entrance  requirements  exist, 

""Impiementation!      ^  ^ 

»li    The  Deputy  Conreissioner  for  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education  will  send  a  memorandun  to  the  Regional 'BOAE  Directors 
H         requiring  this  reconvDendation  be  included  in  the  OPS 'for 

.  n  1976.  ,      '  '  * 

<-        ,         *  u- 

o  ,  Completion  date  March  1,  1975.  ^ — — — - 

2.   The  Division  Director  will  schedule  a^cj3nference  with  the  Offi<;e 
-     of  Civil  Rights  to-  ccJfaperate  in  the  National  appraisal  of  Post 

Secondary  .Vocational  Education  programs  being  conducted  by  the. 

Office  of  Civil  Rights, 

,0    Completion  date  June  30>  1975.  <  . 
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Local  education  agency 
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Dlvisica. of, Vocational  and.^Technic?!  F.<^*Jcatioft  (Division) 
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^  W^k  Experience*  and  Career  Exploration  Program 
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m.-EXPENDED  ALLOTMENTS*  -  VOCATIO:u\L  EDUCATION  ACT  *0F  1963,  AS  AMENDED 

'    *  n-  1970  FY  1971  ly  f972 

TOTALS        ,       ^  $532,272  $644,677  $79,524 

« 

Delaware  (PS)  73      '  •  ^' 

Djst.  o£  Columbia         (H)  -3,837 


Florida         •  (H)  82,454 

Georgia 


(H)  411 

Idaho  '  (H)         2,304  (H>  236 

Louisiana         ^  (H)       23,748  (H)  78,157 

>laryXand.   (D)  89",594<^ 

(H)  54,7.28 

Nebraska  (H)  331 

'south  Dakota  '  (H)       15,690  (H)  128,540 

Texas                             (D)  147,810 

00  90,206 

Virginia                       (H)  187,754           00     344,933           (H)  470 

West  Virginia               (PS)  291      ^ . 

Trust  Territory            (H)  1,522                                        (PS)   '  94 

J  r  ^  '  (D)  94 
^                                                  (H)  62 


Virgin  Islands  (PS)  85  j 

(D)  2,016 
(H)  433 

*    Funds  returned  to  the  C.S,  'rrea.'ury,     (H  -  Hanc^icnppod , '  D  --Disad-. 
voT!.w-r:J.,  PS  -  r.-^"!'- vcc.^c  i\  <<er,T5ide  refunded  in  Ugh  oi  expenditure.) 
'  In  every 'ci^t!  !^t.cao<?  c-.peru.nl  less  than  Cne  rnlr.3fra-i  perccnta-e 

r'.-  ii»  ''-nr  Ll.e  .v  i^.  ^il  Oitic^'-.  \>cre  notiljed  and  roquo'^tcd  to  assist 
$ccrc«  in  t.;;-J.x„  correct  ivo  Jictuoa.  > 
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Accooplishscnt*  far  each  of  the  five  categories  of  persons  served,  set  forth  ^ 

in  4.0  Annual  and  Lons-iUngc  Planning  and  Budgeting  section  of  Part  II  of  the   ^ 

State  Plan. 

LEV£L:    Eleocntary  '  ^ 

Population  Served:    Central  •  •  . 

Mlaalont   -X    To  provide  an  introduction  to  the  World  of  tferk  .to  every  atudcnt 
In  the  State  of  Michigan  ' 

^  .  ,  ^Percent  of     '  ^  v 

Desired  *  sObjcctives 

Objectivea  Outcomes  'Actual  '  Attained 

1        ■      '      .        '  .  A 

To  continue  the  five  curriculua 

developcent  pilot  projects  a  *    ^     .  » 

aecond  year  5  5 


100% 


2 

To  Increase  the  nucber  of 
'  achool  districts  utilizing    f        .  ^1 
career  developa^nt  prograns  * 

at  the  elenentary  level  ^9  A5      ^  91.8% 


-LEVEL;    Secondary      ~         ^  ^" 

Population  Served"    General  u    e  ' 

Mission:    11    To  guarantee  chat  no  fittid^nt  enter  log  high  school  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  leavcs^ without  havlnj^  the  opportunity  to  gain  an 
entry-level  salable  skill  regardless  of  his  ultimate  career 
objective 

To  Increaaa  the  nunber  of 
facllitiea  conatructcd  for 

area  vocational-technical    •  " 
cental^  In  tha  atate  provid- 
ing coaprehenaive  occupational 
education  to  Michigan  reaidents 

in  accordance  with  the  Area  Plan  28  27  96. 

2 

To  increase  the  nonbcr  of  >chool 

districts  that  are  a  part  of  ^  _  — 

designated  area  center  in^accord- 
ance  with  the  Area  Plan 


219  209  -95. « 


3 

To  increase  the  nur-bcr  of  'stu- 
dents enrolled  in  secondary 
pror,ra-s  in  K-12,  interrediate 
school  districts,  and  coisaunity 
colleges 

(Consumer  I  I'omesiaking  09.01)  (66,970  (71.397)  106. 6>i 


186,287  185.978  99.82 


ERIC 


lOf; 


100 


Oblectlvfes 
4 

To  Increase  the  pcrcencage 
of  students  enrolled  in  sec- 
ondary occupational  prograos 

5' 

To  increase  the  nunber  6f- 
students  completing  secondary 
occupational  education  pro- 
trass 


Desired 
Outcoaes 


28.5 


/      62,500  f 


Actual 


28. y 


68,492 


Percent  of 
Objectives 
Attained 


lOOZ 


J09.6% 


To  increase  the  total  number 
of  chapters  of  cpijricularly- 
based  occupational  education 
youth  organizations 


To  increase  the  nurbcr  pf 
students  who  are  ccnbers  of 
curricularily  based  youth 
organizations 


To  increase  the  number  of 
schools  providing  instruc- 
tion, in  CE  codes  09.01 
through  09.0109 


To  increase  the  nunber  of 
students  enrolled  in  consuDcr 
and  hozecaking  progrars 

10 

To  increase  the  nuaber  of 
schools  having  FliA  Chapters 
as  an  integral  part  of  In- 
structional prograr  , 


608 


.23,221 


360 


66,974 


250 


89.12 


84.0% 


71,397  V 


221 


106.6% 


88.4:; 
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LEVEL:^  Secondary 

Population  Served:    Disadvantaged  * 
Mission:    11  (con't) 

^  Percent  of 

Desired  'Objectives 
Objectives  •  Outcomes  Actual  Attained 

1  .  ■ 

To  increase  the  nunber  of 
K-12  districts  offering  work 

study  prograns     '      ,  ,  55  54  98.22 

2  . 

.  To  increase  the  nunber  of 
K-12  districts  offering 

cooperative'  education  •  60  38  63.32 

3 

To  increase  the  nqnber  of 
disadvantaged  students  en- 
rolled who  receive  special 
assistance  to  enable  then  to 
succeed  'in  regular  programs 

at  the  secondary  level  9,220  7,276*  -  92.22 

A 

To  increase  the  nusber  of 
disauvaiiCageu  siuuenis  en- 
rolled in  special  prograas  9,500  9,702  102.12 


LEVEL:  Secondary 

Population  Served:  Handicapped 

Mission:    11  (con't) 


-  1 

To  increase  the  nuciber  of 
handica^'ped  students  en- 
rolled vho  receive  special 
assistance  to  enable  thea 

to  succeed  in  regular  pro-  ^ 

gracs  at  the  secondary  level  A50  3,435*  763.32 

2 

To  increase  the  nunber  of 
handicapped  students  en- 
rolled in  special  prograns  1,485  3,622  243.92 


*Prftori 


rity  in  progrti-v-ir.g  shifted  cc  (1)  integrating  these  students  into 
r/gular  prograT^  aid  U)  increasing  the  t\unber  of  handicapped  students 
/served.  '  ^ 
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.£.;£L:  Post-Sccondar^  (Coriunicy  Colleges. and  Othe'r  Post-Secondary  TrsUtU-  V 
"   "       tloi.s)  *  *         _^  ^  ' 

pA-ulatlo-\  Served:    General  '  ,  ^ 

Mission'  Ul  To  provide  progru-s  of  adult  continuing  occuf3tio8al  education 
'  to  all  citi:cns  of  the  State  who  need  or  desire  service 

,^^O^s^t  oti, 
Objectives 
Atta^nlsd 


Desired 
Outcor.es 


To  Incremse  the  nucber  of 
students  enrolled  In  post- 
secondiry  occupation*!  ed- 
ucation prograas 


43.655 


57»800 


132. AX 


LEVEL:    Post-Secondary  (Cora-unity  Colleges  and  Other  Post-Secondary  Institu- 
tions) 

.Population  Served:    Disadvantaged  - 
Mission:    111  (con't) 


To  incrcaci*  the  nurbcr  of 
conrunity  colleges  offering 
^vork  study  programs 


60.  OZ 


To  increase  the  nunber  of 
disadvantcgi^d  students  en- 
rolled vho  receive  special 
iiS8lstAn£e  to  enable  then  to 
'succeed  In  rtgular  piogiars 
in  cocjsunlty  colleges 


1.200 


1.320* 


iio.o;: 


To  Increase  the  nunber  of 
disadvcnt^-iged  students  en-  i 
rolled  in  special  progicas 


500 


1.320* 


26A.O% 


L^L:    Post-Secondary  (CoE=unlty  Colleges  and  other  Post-Secondary  Institu- 
tions) 

Populatlcr.  fervid:  Handicapped 
Mission:    111  (con't) 


To  Jr.crea*!e  the  nu-^ber  of 

\y.o  rcct-i.e  <-''Cci»".l  assis- 
ts* etc  t^  t'r.^hle  th».*n  Co 
*vccec^  In  regular  programs 
in  ct-  ^  \,\\\ : ,  college*; 
*Sei*  fc?;'*-^*,^  on  pr<  v':o'  <  .  * 


50 


1,360.  or. 


lOo 


» ^  Percent  of 

Desired        *  Objectives 
Objectives  Outcoaes  Actual  Attained 

'  2 

To  increase  the  nuober  of 

handicapped  students  enrolled  * 

In  special  prograas  165  30  30.3* 

f 

LEVEL;  Adult 

Population  Served;  General 

Klssion:    111    To  pr</7l4e  prog^aai^  of  adult  continuing  occupational  education 
to  all  citizens  of  the  State  who  need  or  desire  service 


1 

To  Increase  the  number  of 
•  adultr  enVolled  in  prepara-  ^ 
tory  eAcation  prograas  22,000  ,   23,659  107.52 


2. 

'  adults  enrolled  in  supple- 


men tary  programs  86,350        ,.^._70,152  81.2% 

LEVEL:'    Adolt  -  ^ 
^Population  Served r  Disadvantaged 
Mission;    111  * (con't) 


1 

To  increase  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  consuser 
«nd  hoseoaking  instruction 
in  schools  vlth  ecphasis 

upon  Child  Development ,  Con-  ^  '  ^ 

tutcer  Education^  and  Family 

Relations  .  1,915  2,3A6'  122.5;|  ' 

^      .  <  •'  .  ' 

To  increase  the  nunSer  of    •  ^ 

persons  receiving  consumer 

and  homezaking  instructflon         .  ,    ^*  ^ 

In  cosr.unity  colleges  with        *    '  '     •  *  •  . 

emphasis  upon  Chfld  Develop-       ,  ;  ^k^<^ 

cent,  Con  surer  Education,  ,  .  ,1^ 

and  Family  Relations  22,000  ^  ^2^260  10. 3t  ^^^T 


104 


..;ft;  Mulct, 
fopola^ion  Screed:  Xulti-Croup 
m$tion:    Hultl  -  All  three  cissions 


Objectives 

To  increase  ^^he  number  of 
loc&l  edu.cc^^onal  agencies 
vhlch  util^  General  Voca- 
tional^-technical  and  occupa- 
tional Advisory  Coraittees 


Desired 
Outicoees 


A18 
All  funded 
prograos 


Actual 


405 


Percent  of 
Objectives 
Attained 


96.92 


To  Increase  the  nusber  of 
Area  vocational  education 
centers  utilizing  facilities 
beyond  the  n'orcal  school  day 


22 


To  Increase  the  nuicber  of 
area  vocational  education 
centers  utilizing  facilities 
during  the  sucser  oonths 


22 


To  Increase  the  nuabor  of 
cmired-tlxe  adninlstrators 
responsible  for  secondary 
occupational 'education  pro- 
grans  on  an  area  basi^  \ 


84 


64 


76.22 


11 
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V 


Acco-ollsh: 


106 

e  n  t^Vf.  Obie'ctives 


2 


deparT'Ie::!  of  education  (secondary) 

Ger.eral •  Introduction  to  Vocations  Progran 


197-' 

Outcome  Cure: 


Obiectives  Soucht 


1.    To  increase  t?;e  -percent  of  students  707.  7C 

vho  enter  a  selecrco  postsecondary 
:^  course  oz.  srucv  ?:ter  participation 

V  in  this  pro^rcT.,      ,  .  '  ^ 

;  2.    To  increase  rc-rcont  of  Nl'^h  school  397*  A3" 

r^«»;^j»  stud.-nts  ssrved  tr.rov      this  prosra^-        (13,210)  (l^fif" 

v'hich  cni:Jl3  ^r.cr.  to  ccvelov'  saleable 

skills  as  Veil  lb  prepare  thcj  for 

entry  into  ere  next  level  of  craining^. 

y.    r^uintc'ri  thi;  u^rcynt  of  grac'^acing  20Z  195'- 

students  vho  c.re  successfully  e-.ployed 
\  full  Lice.  ^ 


Cons'.ner  &  Jionemakins  Progran  (Part  F) 

1^     Increase  the  9-12  enrollrient  of  Con-         6,839  A, 737 

Simer  &  Hor:crr.king  programs  serving 
youth. 

2.    Main tr. In  the  foundation  progran  in  4,664  5,011 

Consumer  &  rlc-.enaking  for  8th-  grade  •  ^  ^ 

stud'ents. 

'3.'.'    lncrc:.-;e  the  nurber  of  hone  projects         4,641  4,6£: 
ccrr.pl  a  ted  by  Ccnsur.tr  &  >^neraking 
.stuce-'iCs  to  ir. prove  their  hor,e, 
school  aud  cc-j.jr:ity . 

Hn-d ic r-^-^^d:    Occur.:iior.al  S:;ills  Progron  '  4,^W 

1.    To  inc:"chro         pore:  :  or  s^icccssfully      70^  *  72', 

'  cr.^>lovci'  ^r'./'.rdo     •        ?i>-  "'Cnths 


...  / 

o  '  Hi' 
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Objectives  . 

2.    Increase  che  percc-nc  idonCified 
handicci'ped  ycurr.s  ser/ed  bv  this 


Outco.re 
Sour,hc 

38% 
(744) 


Djgadvc'^ntaTec  :    Pre- Industrial  Preparacion  Pro^rasi 

1.  Increase  -c-rcent:  of  students  ^aininr;     '  567. 
in  nath,  scie.iCe,  r,".%'.  Engl  is* .i  on  the 

CTCS  test. 

2.  *  Increase  p2rcenc  of  students  vho  707. 

enter  pt --tseccnc-  - r .  sc^.ools . 

3.  IncTrecsc-  r.v-ber  of  siucents  to  be  1,355 
served  thrcjL^h  t:.2  u^rt^ra-', 

^'4.     Increase-  tcrcr-nt  oT  st-dents  ^ain-  20/. 
fully  e-.plc-od/ 

Kor';-.  Study  Progrir.  (Part  }\) 

1,  Increase  the  nur-.ber  cf  secondary  ^  29 
schools  offering  :vor.<  study  programs, 

2,  Increase  the  nu-ber  of , Secondary  vdca-   •  ^20 
tional  students  enrolled  *in  v*ork-study. 


ConsiJLT.er  c*  HoT.cna'iLn^  Progra-s  (Part  F) 

1,  Ijicrease  the  9-12  enrol ir.ent  of  Con- 
surfer  6  Hc-'e.-'akirg  prc^^rdr^.s  serving 

^  youth, 

2,  Maintain  the'  foundation  progra-^  in 
Con3vr:er  6  t'.c-e-'cUln^  for  t!*.e  8th 
grade  students, 

3,  Incrati,^;.  ti-^'nu/'.-or  of  he -c  projects 
school      d        "     ,  V / . 


1974 
Ov^ccore 
Achieved 

337. 
(650)' 


727. 

727. 
1,466 


♦  36 

524 


3,685  ^4,328 


li570   ^  1,670 


2,500  2,524 


54-634  O    75  •  « 
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?    DEPART  XNT  Or  EDUCATION  (ADULT) - 
General:    Hawaiiana  an(^  Tourrst  Industry  Training 


OSffictlves 

1.  Increase  nimber  of  adults  served 
through  Che  prograri. 

2.  Increase  the  placrr.ent  race  of 
uner.ployed  enrol  lees  in  cSe  program. 


Outcome 
*  Sought 

350 

80% 


3,     Increase  the  race  of  erplovcd  en-  50?. 
rollces  th?t  upgrade  ccplcyent  after 
•  suppler^entary  train  ins. 

A.     Hold  special  rini- sessions  £or  members 
of  professional  oi^ganizations . 

.   Copsur.er  &  Ko-.enaking  (Part  F)  * 

1.    Increase  the  nurber  of  Consirr.er  &  42 
Honien^aking  pro^rans  ^erving  adults » 

Disadvancaeed ;    Con sine r  &  Honemaking  (Part  F) 

1.     Increase  the  nunber  of  Constir.er  £t  ^31 
Ho.'nernaking  prograr.s  serving  adults 
in  econc-ically  depressed  areas. 


1974 

Out cone 
Achiev^ 

326 
507* 
48% 

620  * 
• 15 


29' 


XOTE:    Pare  C  and  D  projects  at  the  secondary  levfel  are  rev'iewed 
in  Appendix  Ar^  >^  * 
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COC-R/jjtTY^  COLLEGES  ( POSTS ECONDARY) 


General: 


Objectives 
1 


Increase  the  na-Tiber  of  students  in 
vocaciona-i:  education  prograr.s. 


2.  .  Ir.prove  the  ratio  of  students' to 
guidance  counselor. 

-3,     Increase  t^e  nurber  of  progra-^s  "^rhTch 
per:*it  si'jdtrnts  to  catoll  in  voca- 
tional od'joaticn  prc^rc*?s  at  rore 
frequent  intervals, 

4,  Increase  the  nurbcr  of  progrcrns  which 
taric  into  consicer?»:ion  previous 
educaii cr.  and  './ork  e;.i>ei'iences  and 
perr:it  students  to  ^regress  at 
their  cv.-n  rates. 

5,  Increase  the  nunber  of  instructors 
vjho  ca*n  pro\jidc  effective  career  coun- 
seling. 

\f  , 

6,  Increase  the  nur.-.ber-of  high  school' 
students  served  through  the  early  ad- 
missions pro gran, 

7,  Increase  the  percentage  of, students 
vho  leave  the  prograri  ^:ith  saleable 
skills. 

8,  Institute  in-service  career  coun- 
selinr;  end  guidr.nc-^  proarr.ns  for 
in5tructcr.s  to  acrulrc  /-.njral 
kno'.  lc::- 2  c  '.d  to  develop  rcfo^rl-.l 
prccodi.rc=; . 


Outcomes 
Souy.ht 

10,178 
433/1 
16 


20 


,138' 


\,7 


657. 


.5% 
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7 

no. 


Outc'oaes  Outcc-o 

Obieccives  ,  Sou^hc_  Achi^ 

9.    Puc  inco'opcracion  sacellice  learning        ^50  '  180 

centers  co  rake  vocacional  training 
available  co  a  wider  segment  of  che 
population.  ^  ^ 

Coopcraciv(3^^ocational'  Education  (Part  G) 

1.   'Increase  the  n'u.Tber  of  students  en-            521  685 
railed  in  cooperative^ education. 

5.5  ^'•S 

185  165 


Increase  the  nii/ber  of  cooperativte 
tencher  ccorcir.ators, 

Incijease  the  nuT.ber  of  training  sta- 
tions in  che  cooperative  education 


pro^rani. 
'    Disadvanta:?cd :  , 

r  1.^    Hcl'.>  ftv.dcr.ts  cvcrcorne  jJcficicncics  2,0A2  1,93^ 

V.  '         in  reeding,  r:  t:hi:r.atics  ,  dhd  cor^- 

***  munication  skills.  ; 


.49  ' 165 

22  21 


Enroll  disacvaiicazed  studentship  - 
cooperacivQ  prog^'ams. 

Encourage  ins^rvctors  to  begin  deve- 
loping, individualized  instructional 
materials  to  allou  students  to  progress 
at  their  o>.-i  rates. 

Increase  the  number  of  dis'advantaged  23  185 

students  in  the  college  wGrk- study, 

progra-n. 

Provide  opportunities  for  self-  AO 
"^assessrcr.r  in  terns  of  feelings  of 
pcrr i'l'ja'r  •'.'^rth,  »'alues,  achievevc:^t.s, 
c-tit,-.ci^^  r-^.d  rhi lit-ies,  c^rcai-  op- 
tir^-^".  inr  U/'e  £:Cv-ls,  propc' I'^t ^ry  lo  -  ;  ' 
the  oi  an  o ciicr i i  ona  1  r^ro  ran 

o\  C'd  tL-i' T '\^\'%        ir.iH.'idual  c'xlacve 


erJc     '    .  ii 


r 


V 

^  111 

•  * 

'    ,  1974 

Outcomes  Ou^cor.es 
Obicc::  es  ^      '  Soushc_  Achieved^ 

1.  Ir.crcnio  the  nurbcr  of  handic^-^ped  210  .226  --  - 
col]  ej^es. 

2.  iTicrcase  ere  r/jr'^cr  of  hanclic?.:>^;cd  18  20 
student?  enrolled  in  ccoverativc 

prosra'-s. 

3.  Increase  :^.e  course  co-;>let5on  rntc.  28  ^ 

CCll-AraiY  COLi.:CK  ADUU  PROG?J-:i. 

«  s 

1.  Ir.crfcsc  r'v^  ru-Vcr  o**  ^crsors  en-  A,65^>  7,129 
rollc'd  in  ^Qc'ix.  ecucriLj'o.-i  pro^rcr.s. 

2,  Increase  '*ccrt:cnsl  ccucatibn  pro-  334  276 
grr.-:, course  oiferin^s  available  for 

adult's. 


KOT^:.    Part  C  snd  D  projects  at  the  postscco'ndr.ry  level  are  re- 
vicved  in  Appendix  \\. 
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COPY— nC^JT  "*»00T  AND  * 

'  ^2-14-75 

(PPELMNARY) 
DATA  TOE  FIVE-ITEM  QUESTIONNAIRE 

^   Recent  data  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  BducaUon  for  FY 
1973  indicates  that  nost  States  lised  fron  2  to  89  percent  of  their  Part  B 
allotments  to  maintain  existing  programs.    Nationally,  40  percent  of  the 
Part  B  funds  were  used  to  maintain  existing  programs  while  40  percent 
used  to  improve  existing  programs  or  begin  new  ones.    Additionally,.  mDSt  ' 
States  expended  between  20  to  59%  of  their  Part  B  allotnents  for  jjiproving  ' 

or  extending  existing  programs  or  starting  new  ones, 

"i  . 

Of  the  Part  B  funds.  States  used  ,on  an  average  7,2  percent  for.  State 
level  administration,    Ohe  range  of  percentages  of  Part  B  funds  used  for 
State  level  administration  was  0  to  22  percent. 

The  range  of  al]?^tate  level  administration  costs  which  were  covered  by 
Federal  funds  was  .1  percent  to  100  percent.    However,  rrost  States  fell  In 
the  range  of  0  to  9  percent.. 
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VOCATIum  EDl'GMION  ISDIREa  CObl  RAPES  BY  STATE  AMD  .VMOUSTS  ASSCSSED  BOAE/2-19 


 z  •  !  1                          ■  5 

j      RATE     '  pSESSMFNr  j 

/ 

>   

-J-          -  ■  «i  

ItU  XLS 

j                   $2,114,080  ] 

_>   . — !  ■ — i  

I,  \iaboaa 

_         -^3.6     .  5lQX.S:j.   

'-  ^ — { 

Ti  \rt/uoo 


18.9 


28 


2.2^5 


*  ">  Colifuftu 


18.78    ^  378.178 


6.  Colorado 


T  CooufcUcul 


8.  D^Uwafc 


9.  »i%trict  of  CotuMbla 


10.  Kixtja 


12.  IUv%aii 


11.  Idaho 


18.2 


27,2 


34.4 


14.2 


NRE 


U  nilnOIH 


14.5 


lj_ja(lt>o«^ 

lT_kan;i»*A«  _ 
*1&.  krntuckv 


NRE 


T 


32.9      I  30.103 


NRE 


12.  7_ 


IV.  Loui<«iiita 


20.  M«1nf 


21.  MaryUid 


22.  NlasMachoNcUH 


23.  MrohiKin 


*24.__Mmag^oU 
2').  MKwiasippi 


34. 4_ 


26.  Mis5omi ' 


28.  .NcbrftMlui- 


3.3- 


29.  .Vvado  

31  Nfw  Jfrxry 


79.596- 


f>,ftos 


■139.59.5- 


_JiRE_ 


NA 


^2.  Ne*v  Mexico 
1%.  N*'v»  York 


_12.9 


It.  .Nortli  CaroUno 
3o  .North  Oakota 


8.9„ 


*  36.  Ohio  

37.  OklaJioma 
.38.  UfeKO> 

*  39.  re»nsylv«ai> 
.10.  KhoJeWaod 


NRK 


.  3?--? 


35 


20.3 


11.  South  Carolina 


NRE 
17.1 


12  South  nakofn 
l']^Uancv*eirj 
■  11  \f\n'* 


NRE 


"1.1 


"TITT 


7.5 


17  Virpmm 


23.4 


*  48.  tta^hlDRton 


,  32.2 


19.^fst  Virptaiq 
50.  Ui*i'oii*io  


51.  ^>o«'>g_ 


52  Guna 


SJ).  Puerto  lUco 


.SI.  Vir»»t«  InltniU 


15.1 


31.4 


NRE„ 


NRE 


48  States  aixi  Territories  Reporting 
14^(1  no  rate  established  (NRE) 
22  Rated  States  paid  no  assessoent 
12  Rated  States  paid  assessm^ts 
4' Rated  States  paid  less  than  $10,000 
Lowest  assessment  paid  $829  ^ 
Highest  as^ssment  paid  $683,187 
*  Seven' States  surveyed  by  GAO 


70-B15 


683,187 


9,712 


♦ffV     '  < 
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INSVRUCTIOHS  FOR  CQMPLETIKC  TO?H  0«B  K0>  Sl-S7^064 


Educacloa  Aaexvdoencs  of  1968) 


General  Inscrucclons 

Infomaclon  supplied  in  response  co  ch^se  five  iceos  should  be  based 
on  financial  records  Icepc  by  the  Scacc>co  accounc  and  report  Federal 
Vocational  Education  allotnents.    In  conputing  percentages,  determine 
the  Pare  B  Federal  funds  incuabered  or  expended  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 
or  carried  forvard  to  Fiscal  Year  197<;  uoder  the  Tydings  Aaendaent* 

A  prograa  in  the  context  of  this  su.vsy  any*  individually,  0£ 

coded  Instructional  prograa*    For  p\.rposss  of  \hls  surVey,  an  sxistlng 
prograa  seans  that  the  appropriate  S.ate  Agsnc^or  Stats  Official  had 
approved  ths  prograa  for  opsratlon  by  official  action  bsfors  July  1,  1972* 


Instructions'  For -fcich  I tea 

No»  1  -  Determine  the  percentage  of  the  total  Fiscal  Year  1973  Pare  B 

Federal  allocation  received  by  the  State  which  incumbered  A 
or  expended  for  continuing  existing  programs*  (asoefined  above) 

Ko«  2     In  dcteraixiing  the  percentage,  include  all  funds  incumbered  cr 
expended    to  extend  or  improve  programs  in  existence  prior  co 
July  1,  1972  by  sucK  cicans  a^  adding  training  stations,  program 
modifications,  remodeling  facilities,  installing  new  or 
additional  cqaipment,  (Replacement  or  repairs    to  existing 
e<;uipnent  or  facilities  is  not  considered  as  improvement  or 
cxterivion  of  programs*)  initiating  the  first  use  of  ^teaching 
aides,  installing  all  new  instructional  materials,  for  installing 
a  new  curriculum,  or  employing  supplementary  instructional  or 
guidance  personnel  for  the  program*    Include-^the  total  Part  B 
cose  of  operating  such  prograaSy  not  only  the  cost  of  extending 
or  impxfoviag  them* 


1 
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Ko.  3  -  In  determining  the  percentage  for  this  iteo;  include  all 
rsf  1573  Pare  B  Federal  funds  incusibercd  or  expended  for 
developing,  installinp,,  and  operating  new  Par\:  B  prograr» 
vhi^h  were  a?^i>r;pve<i  afcer  June;  30,  1972.    Vnen  new  prograns 
repiaced^  prpgrams  in.gpcistencc  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  count 
as  new  prograos  all  such  replacements  only  when  their  occupa- 
tional objectives  were  significantly  changed.    Those  for  which 
objectives  were  only  modified  should  be  included  in  No,  2 
under  extending  and  improving  prograns.    Prograa  approvals  , 
after  June  30,  1972  which  incumbered  or  expended  funds  for 
construction  antl  initi*^^  equipment  purposes  should  be  4««'<i"ded 
"in  this  i^ea, 

Ko."4  -  In  determining  the  percentage  incurred  or  expended  for  State 

livel  adainistratxon,  note  that  administration  is  a  purpose  for 
which  FederaX-  funds  are  authorised  under  ancillary  services  and 
activities.  .'State  level  administration  is  not  distinguishable 
in  other  Federal  reports  from  other  purposes  such  as  teacher 
training  and  supervision;  local  administration;  evaluation; 
special  demonstration  and  experimentation;  development  of 
instructional  materials,  ^tc.    In  determining  the  actual 
percentage  of  Federal  Fart  B  funds  incumbered  or  expended  for 
admitixstration,  include  only  State  level  administration  costs. 
Include  where  applicable,  norpal  overhead  such  as  salaries, 
'         travel,  and  office  space  of  State  Vocational  Education  officials 
and  the  amount  paid  to  other. State  agenc^^s  (such  as  budget 
and  personnel  offices)  for  services  provided  to  the  State 
Vocational  Education  agency  and  included  as  an  indirect  cost. 

No*  5  -  Dctetoine  the  percentage  of  all  State  level  Vocational  Educotion 
administVatioti  costs  which  are  covered  by  Federal  funds  provided 
under  all« parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  ^ 
Use  the  same  definition  for  administration  and  the  relevant 
instructions  in  No^  4  above.    This  Item  differs  from  No.  A  only 
in  that  Ko.  4  concerns  itself  with. that  percentage  of  the  Fart 
B  Federal  funds  inciitDt)ered  or  expended  for  State  level  adminis- 
'  tration  where  No.  5  asks  the  percentage  of  the  total  costs 
of  the  State,  for  State  level  administration  of  thc?"VEA  of  1968  ^ 
(Include  in  No.  5  all  funds  used  for  State  level  administration 
from  all  sources,  including  those  attrlbutaBl^  and  paid  to  other 
agencies  by*  application  of  the  D/HEW  approved\^ndirect  cost 
rate) » covered -by  Federal  allotments  received  by  the  State  for 
this  same  Act. 
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SEH  EXAHPLK  iiELOW 


0M3  No. 

Expires  January  31,  1975 

SUaVEY  OF  SELECTED  EXPENDITURE^'UNDKP.  THE  ^^ATIOKAL 
EDUCATXOK  AKZKD^NTS  OF  1968 »  PART  B  FUNDS 

UNITED  STATES  OFHCE  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  0?  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Statt  "  Paraon  Coaplaclng  Raporc         ^        Telephona  No. 


(BEFORE  COMPUTING  PERCENTAGES,  PLEASE  CONSULT  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  EACH  ITEM) 

li  Percentate  of  FY  1973  Part  B. Federal  funda  Incunbered  or 

expendad  to  naintain  and  operate  exiating  inatructional 
prograoa  (OE  coded)  that  were  approved  prior  to  July  1,  1972. 

2.  Percentage  of  FY  1973  Part  3  Federal  funda  incumbered  or 

expended  to  extend  and  improve  axiatins  programa  approved 
prior  to  July  1,  1972.  ' 

^Percentate  of  FY  1973  Part  B  Federal  fundi  incuiabered  ofi 


expended  to  develop,  eatabl^sh  ahd  oyetuce  nev  pro|rtaa 
approved  afCer  Juna  30 >  1972.  '  , 

JParcentata  ot  FY  1973  Part  B  Fecleral  funda  incuabarad  or 


•xpanded  for  Stata  level  adminiatration. 
JCn  providing  State  level  adminiatration  for  All  parta  of 


~tha  Vocational  Education  AncndDenta  of  1968.  y^at  ^tvctntilUt' 
of  such  coats  v^a  covered  by  the  FY  1973  Federal  allotmenta 
for  All  parta  of 'the  VEA  of  1968. 

For  purpoaea  of  verifying  each  response,  please  indicate  the  total 
FY  1973  Part  3  Federal  dollar  aiaount  used  in  computing  the  percentages 
.  for  itens  1  through  4  above,  but  do  not  incJ^ude  the  Part  B  amounts 
which  aupported  excluded  activities  and  servicea  noted  in  the  General 
Inatructiona.    $  ^_ 


Thia  apaca  for  uae  by  Regional  OE  officia'ls. 

EXAMPLE:  ^ 
 Indirect  Cost  Rate 

$  Total  amount  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  was  required 

«^  to  pay  for  indirect  costs.    (Please  explain  if  computing  the 

indirect  cost  rate  amount  would  pruduue  a  figure  different  than 
the  amount  actually  assessed.    Also  indicate  none  if  payment  was 
not  required  of  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency.) 
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-  'Mr.  Pierce.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  results  of  that  sum- 
mary, but,  before  doing  that,  I  would  like  to  caution  you  on  a  couple 
ofthmgs;  V"  " 

First  of  all,  the  (Jata  is  still  very  new  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
validated.  We  have  evidence  that  some  States  reported  to  us  inac- 
curately, because  some  disinterpreted  some  of  the  survey  questions. 
*  We  are  now  going  back  and  validating  that  data. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  point  out  is  that  the  summary 
pertains  only  to  1  year.  \ 

We  froze  time  to  1973,  and  asked  some  questions  about  only.li873. 
Ycm  have  to  be  very  careful,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  let  that  lead, 
you  to  believe,  in  terms  of  the  State's  expenditures  in.  1973,  that  that^ 
'  IS  necessarily  the  way  they  spent  their  money  in  1968  or*1969. 

But,  having  asked  that  you  bep  those  two  f actors^n  mind^.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you,  if  I  may,  some  of  the  things  that  we 
'found  in  that  analysis* 

In  the  first  place,  the  States  reported  to  us  that  for  administra- 
tion out  of  part  B  vocational  education,  the  national  average  is  7.2 
.percent;  in  other  words,  7.2  percent  of  alV\he  part  B  fund&  were 
for  the  administration  of  vocational  education.  That  is  a  variance 
with  the  16  percent  that  GAO  estimated,  -  ^ 

Not  until  \vo  had  *the  results  of  the  special  suiTey  could  the  adminis- 
trative  Dortion  of^ancillary  costs  be  interpreted. 

We  also  took  a  .lCok  at  the  seven  States  that  GAp  went  into  in 
terms  of  their  administration,  and  found  that  the  average  in  those 
States  varies  frpm  5  percent  in  one  State  to  18  percent  in  another 
State*  and,  therefore,  yoA^find  just  a  mixed  pattern.  And  GAO  

Senator  Pell.  Which  was  the  18  percent  and  which  the  5  percent 
figure? 

Mr.  Pierce,  Washington  was  18  percent.    '  ^ 

Five  percent  was  reported  as  being  Ohio.       ^  "  -  \ 

The  average  for  those  seven. States  across  the  Nation  is  8.7  per- 
cent as  compared  to  the,  7.2'  percent  for  all  States. 

Senator  rEiuu  But,  to  be  specifiC;K^or  instance,  would  it  be  a  cor- 
rect to  sa^  that  every  employee  in  the  California  ^ffice  of  vocational 
education  is  pai3  for  with  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes.  That  is  a  separate  issue  and  a  separate  item. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  that  a  correct  procedure,  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  is  a  judgment  that  I  think,  in  considering  the 
vocational  education  legislation,  that  Congress  has  to  ffrapple  with. 

The  current  language  of  the  law  makes  it  permissible  for  States 
to  spend  and  to  use  Federal  funds  to  support  their  total  staff.  The 
law  simply  requires  that  they  match  statewide  on  a  50-50  basis,  not 
by  purpose,  and  so  it  is  permissible  to  do  that.  : 

-Senator  Pell.  What  would  the  Administration  recommend? 

.Mr.  Pierce.  I  think. the  administration  is  of  the  opinion  that  com-  ^ 
plete  support  for  a  States  total  s^taff  with  Federal  funds  is  'certainly 
mordinate  and  is  not  what  Congress  intended,  that  there  needs  to 
be  some  suggestions  of  a  limit.  '  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  if  it  is  inordinate,  why  has  not  OE  stopped 
this  in  the  review  process  ? 

liir.  Pierce.  Because  it  is  not  illegal,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  no 
basis  for  disapproving  this  practice. 
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Within  tlie  statute  they  are  allowed  to  do  this.  tfj) 

Senator  Pell,  It  is  up  to  us  to  remedy  it. 
-^^Mr^PiERCi^^That4s^ghtr"  — :  — .  

We  would  argue  the  5  percent,  the  maximum  which  jGrAO  recom- 
mended, is  too  stringent,  and  you  will  not  get  the  kind  of  leadership 
that  is  needed  and  required  around  the  rfation  if  you  limit  the 
Administration  to  that  amount,  since  ,7,2  ^^percent  is  the  national 
average,  particularly  if  you  take  into  consideration  GAO's  recom- 
mendations that  the  States  engage  more  in  planning,  long-range 
planning,  and  in  evaluation  of  programs,  all  of  which  require  State 
staff  and,  therefore,  added  State  expenditures. 

Senator  PellI  Why  is  5  percent  too  llllle? 

I  think  the  title  I  fi^re  is  something  like  1  percent. 

Mr.  Pierce.  One  percent  ? 

Senator  Pell,  Yes. 

Mr.  Piebce.  i  cannot  speak  to  the  title  I  program.  I  know  the 
Adult  Basic  Education  program,  which  is  under  my  responsibility, 
has  a  5-percent  limitation,  and  based  upon  the  analysis  and  the 
feedbacKwe  get  from  tlie~States,  thafSpercent  is  a  limiting  factor 
in  their  being  able  to  provide  the  kind  ot  leadership  they  need  to 
provide  in  an  adequate  adult  basic  education  program. 

I,  therefore,  think  5  percent  is  too  stringent. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  taking  a  look  at  what  is  happening,  and 
then,  I  think.  Congress  deciding  what  seems  to  be  an  appropriate 
figure. 

My  advice*  my  recommendation,  would  be  that  5  percent  is  too 
limited.  I  am  afraid  5  years  from  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be 
back  criticizing  the  States  for  not  providing  for  .adequate  leader- 
ship and  we  will  be  faced  with  the  dilemma  o^sayin^,  well,  we 
tola  them  they  could  not  spend  that  much  money  on  administration. 

Senator  Pelt^  In  fiscal  years  1971-73,  the  GAO  reported  that  the 
proportionate  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  people  enrolled  in 
vocational' education  programs  declined  relative  to  tne  total  enroll- 
ments. 

In  other  words,  fewer  of  the  handicapped  as  compared  to  the  total. 
I  believe  your  Bureau  replied  that  this  was  not  so. 
How  do  you  explain  this  discrepancy? 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  did  not  say  that  the  total  enrollment  percentage 
had  not  declined.  We  did,  however,  in  assessing  the  data,  suggest 
that  the  total  overall  expendi^i^re  in  vocational  education  for  dis- 
advantaged and  iiandicapped  had  not  declined.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  you  take  into  consideration  Federal^  State  and  local  expenditures, 
the  total  expenditure  was  going  up.  Our  data  shows  that  we  did 
support  the  GAO  finding. 

Senaior  Pkll.  So,  in  other  words,  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  pres- 
ently of  disadvantaged  people  getting  vocational  education  than  in 
fhe  past? 

Mr  Pierce.  You  are  talking  about  enrollments? 
Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Ye?,  the  proportion  is  smaller. 

There  is  a  smaller  proportion  in  terms 'of  the  total  enrollment.  ' 
The  proportion  has,  indeed,  gone  down. 
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But,  again,  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  incredible  difficulty  and 
-expensive-programing -in -sening  the  -needs,  of  these. people.  It^simply 
is  more  difficiSt  and  more  costly  to  provide  programs  for  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  these  handicaps  and,  consequently,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  proportions  shauld  remain  the  same. 

Senator  Pell.  Senator  Beall. 

Senator  Beall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

I  apologize  for  coming  in  in  the  middle  of  your  testimony,  but  T 
was  out  in  Maryland  visiting  a  school  this  morning.  That  is  why  I 
was  late. 

I  would  ask  now  to  put  a  statement  in  the  record  I  would  nave 
made  had  I  been  here  at  the  initiation  of  the  hearing. 
[The  statement  referred  .to  follows :] 

Opening  Statement  of  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  con^atulate  the  chairman  for  scheduling  these 
hearings.  With  the  Vocational  Education  Act  scheduled  to  expire  this 
June,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  Both  the'prbgress  and  the 
problems  of  vocational  education  since  the  1968  act. 

Vocational  education  is  an  area  of  major  concern  and  interest  to  me. 
In  a  1971  floor  statement,  I  elxpi^essed  my  displeasure  with  the  state 
and  status  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States  I  said :  \ 

"For  too  long  vocational  education  has  been  relegated  to  the  bottom 
of  the  educational  prioritv  heap.  This  is  exceedingly  unfortunaj^.  The 
Federal  Government  invests  $14  in  the'Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  every  $1  it  invests. in  vocational  education;  yet  80%  of 
the  job  opportunities  available  in  the  United  States  today  do  not  call 
for  a  college  education ;  nor  will  they  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
Federal  Goveniment  continues  to  invest  nearly  $4  in  remedial  man- 
power programs  for  every  $1  it  invests  in  rrreventive  vocational  edu- 
cation. What  a  fertile  area  for  priority  reordering !" 

In  the  Project  Baseline  Report  of  November,  indications  are  that 
we  still  are  placing  our  emphasis  on  remedial  efforts,  I  quote :  "The 
cost  of  training  approximately  150,000  persons  in  the  manpower  pro-  ' 
grams  in  fiscal  year  1973  was  about  one- fourth  the  total  Federal,  State, 
and  local  cost  of  training  eighty  times  as  many  students  in  vocational 
education."  .  j./c 

While  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  vilue  in  our  present  economic  aim- 
culties,  they  may  serve  to  dispoGc  of  a  longstanding  myth— namely 
that  the  college  sheepskin  is  a  grantor  of  succ^  and  security. 

"  While  college  education  is  most  important,  it  has  been  oversold  in 
this  country.  As  a  result,  we  have  too  many  coUege  graduates,  par- 
ticularly in  some  areas.  '  ,  £  ^ 

While  educators  and  guidance  counselors  like  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  approximately  50%  of  high  school  graduates  go  on  to  college, 
the  fact  is  that  all  students  now  and  the  foreseeable  future  will  not 
need  or  require  a  college  education.  By  using  the  number  of  students^ 
who  enter  college  the  impression  is  often  given  that  the  college  degree 
tomorrow  will  become  as  common  and  as  required  as  the  high  school 
degree  todav.  '  *o 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  such  pressure  by  parents  on  their  sons 
and  daughters  getting  college  degrees.  However,  the  facts  simply  do 
*) 


not  support  that  impression.  Today  in  this  country  70%  of  our  popu 
— latioaiias  a.  high^hool  d€^^Z(X%  soma  Gollege^  und  1^%^  ^  bacca- 
lilurcate.  In  1990  when  the  first  grader  of  today  will  be  completing 
his  first  few  yean?  as  a  worker  or  in  college,  80%  of  our  labor  force  will 
have  a  high  school  degree,  40%  have  some  college,  and '22%  will  have 
a  baccalaureate  de^ee. 

,  Projections  indicate  that  although  jobs  may  reouire  specialized 
training,  80%  of  buch  jobs  will  not  require  a  college  education.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  looking  forward  to  this  exammation  of  the  GAO 
report  (ind  evaluation  of  the  vocational  education  efforts  so  that  we 
might  provide  proper  attention  to  the  majority  of  students  who  are  not 
and  should  not  be  college  bound. 

Senator  Beau^  As  I  came  in,  you  were  talking  about  relative 
administrative  costs,  and  I  note  that  in  California,  12  percent  is 
used  for  administration-support  activities.  That  is  12  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  are  used  for  administrative-support  activities,  but 
only  2  percent  of  the  total  funds. 

This  amounts  to  only  2  percent  of  the  total  funds  expended  for 
vocational  education. 

Is  this  good  or  bad,  or  how  do  you  react  to  it? 

Mr.  Ptcrce. 'Well,  what  you  see,  obviously.  Senator,  is  for  those 
States  'that  receive  large  amounts  of  Federal  education  money,  ^  the 
amount  they  spend  for  administration  would  be  a  smaller  percentage 
on  a  proportionate  basis. 

If  jou  look  at  Alaska,  the  percentage,  I  believe,  is  22  percent  of 
the  total  expenditure  that  is  Federal  in  nature. 

But  Alaska  is  the  State  that  gets  a  proportionately  small^ 
amount  of  Federal  funds,  so  that  you  womd  expect  that  kind  o'f 
difference. 

What  you  need  to  look  at  is  the  total  national  picture,  and  what 
we  find  is  th£rt*23  States  in  the  Nation  range  from  zero  to  flTpercent, 
the  percentage  of  part  B  used  for  State  level  administration. 
Twenty-one  of  the  St-ates  range  from  10  to  19  percent. 

So,  m  California's  case,  they  did  indeed  use  100  percent  Federal 
funds  for  administration  but  that  represents  9  percent  of  their  part 
B  allotment. 

Senator  Beall.  How  do  you  rank  the  States,  though,  according  to 
your  vocational  education  programs?  Is  California  toward  the  top 
of  the  list? 

Mr.  Pierce.  In^terms  of  the  money  received  ? 
Senator  Beall.  No.  Performance. 
Mr.  Pierce.  Oh,  quality. 

Senator  Beall.  Quality  of  the  program,  which  is  the  ultimate  . 
goui,  I  suspect, 
Mr.  PrERCE.  Yes,  certainly. 

I  think  that  is  a  question  I  hAd  better  not  try  to  answer  at  this 
moment  in  terms  of  trying  to  rank  California  against  Ohio. 
^  Senator  Beall.  I  do  not  want  to  cause  you  to  come  down  too  hard 
on  one  particular  State  or  favor  one,  more  thail  the  other,  but  I 
think  there  has  to  be  some  relationship  between  the  nioney  spent 
and  the  quality  of  the  j)i;ogram  provided.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
categorically  say  something  is  bad  because  it  is  a  large  amount  of 
money,  ftrmay  be  good  if  it  produces  quality. 
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Mr.  Pierce.  That  is  correct. 
.  .What  should  one  base  the  quality;  on?  Is  it  the  number  being 
served?  Is  it  secondary  programing?  Is  it  the  amount  of  training 
slots  available?  Is  it  the  kind  of  program 'that  is  being  offered,  and 
does  that  meet  the  needs,  the  labor  market  needs? 

All  of  those  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  one 
conside^rs  quality,  and  certainly  California,  in  specific  response  to 
your  question,  has  been  ranked  as  a  leader  in  the  Nation  in  all  of 
those  lactors  over  the  years. 

Senator  Bealu  OK. 

The  GAO  report  suggests  that  States  be  required  to  use  a  portion 
of  their  funds  for  planning. 

First  of  all,  has  there  been  a  relationship  established  between 
good  planning  and  good  State  efforts  and,  second,  if  this  is  the  case, 
who  should  be  involved  in  the  plan  ? 

Mr.  Pierce,  I  think  there  has  been  a  relationship  established^nd 
I  think  we  can  show  those.  ,  -  j 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  quantify,  I  think  we  can  show  a  relation- 
"ship  between  those  States  that  have  spent  time  and  effort  in  plan- 
.  ning  as  compared  to  those  who  perhaps  have  riot  spent  as  much  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  tried  to  do  that.  We  have  suggested  in  our 
proposed  legislation  that  will  be  submitted,  hopefully,  very  soon, 
that  planning  is  one  of  the  key  elements  we  certainly  concur  with 
GAO  s  recommendation  because  we  have,  as  a  part  of  that  legisla- 
tive proposal,  some  language  that  suggests  that  for  the  first  time 
funds  can  be  used  and  should  be  used  to  support  broad  statewide 
planning  efforts. 

Now,  the  second -part  of  your  question  is:  Who  should  be  involved? 
We  think  that  the  State  department  pf  education,  of  course,  or 
whatever  the  State  agency  is,  the  sole  State  agency^  that  has  respon- 
sibility  for  education  should  take  the  lead,  but  it  should  involve 
the  public  in  determining  what  the  needs  are.  It  certainly  should 
involve  people  who  know  what  the  market  will  bear  in  terms  of 
business,  and  industrial  leaders  around  the  Nation. 

It  certainly  should  involve  the  State  advisory  Council  for  voca- 
tional education.  And,  finally,  it  should  involve  those  people  whose 
needs  are  to  be  served  by  this  legislation:  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  and  so  forth.   *  .  . 

It  should  also  involve,  and  we  recommend  in  that  legislation,  the 
establishment  of  local  planning  and  advisory  activities  with  partici* 
pants  broadly  repiebentative  of  local  community  interests  who  could 
serve  to  advise  the  State  advisory  council  who  could  then  advise  the 
State.  ,  .  .  - 

We  also  recommend  that  the  people  responsible  for  these  activities 
include  the  prime  sponsors  in  such  long-range  planning. 

Insofar  as  we  have  been  guilty  of  planning  m  a  vacuum,  and  we 
simply  cannot  tolerate  that,  and  our  le^slation,  we  think,  provides 
language,  to  prevent  that  from  happening  in  the  future. 

Senator  Beall.  The  GAO  further  suggests  there  should  be  a 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  should  be  used  to 
maintain  existing  activities. 

Ho\v  do  you  react  as  to  this  suggestion  ? 
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Mr.  PnsRCK.  In  this  same  survey,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  t.ook  a  look  at 
that  because  we  knew  that  the  language  of  the  law  made  it  pennis- 
•  sible  to  use  funds  to  maintain  as  well  as  expand  and  improve 
programs* 

We  did  not  have  an  assessment  of  how  much  was  being  used  for 
maintenance. 

In  the  analysis  that  we  did,  we  found  that  40  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral vocational  funds  in  and  I  must  again  caution  that  we  are 
only  talking  about  1973— that  40  percent  of  the  funda^  across  the 
Nation  were  used  for  maintenance  and  yet  that  ranged  from  2  per- 
cent in  one  State,  to  4  percent  in  another  ^tate,  to  89  percent  in 
another* 

So  it  is  a  very, broad  picture  across  the  Nation. 

The  average  is  40  percent*  Again,  across  .the  Nation,  another  40 
percent  of  the  funds  were  used  for  new  and  expanded  vocational 
education  programs. 

The  question,  I  think,  before  Congress  is;  Do  you,  tliink  it  is 
appropnate  to  spend  some  parts  of  tne  vocational  education  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  vocationftf  education  programs? 

For  example,  if  you  take  a  look  at  a  State  that  hag  a  high  main- 
tenance figure  now,  what  you  may  well  be  seeing  is  that  jn  1968 
and  1970,  that  State  spent  an  incredibly  high  percentage , of  funds 
on  new  programs,  and  they  got  their  new  program  started  in  1968 
and  1969  and  1970. 

Those  programs  are  still  continuing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  that  tney  are  serving:  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  postsec- 
ondary  people* 

Now,  the  question  is :  Should  they  continue  to  maintain  with  Fed- 
eral funds  at  least  some  percentage  of  the  operating  costs  of  those 
programs  that  are  still  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people? 

That  is  permissible  under  the  law  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  national 
average  seems  to  suggest  that  about  40  percent  of  the  total  money 
is  being  spent  for  that  purpose. 

I  find  it  personally  difficult  to  suggest  thatVe  ought  not  to  allow 
Federal  funds  to  be  spent  for  maintenaijce.  However,  as  I  said  in 
my  testimony,  we  think  that  the  vocational  education  fund^  cer- 
tainly should  be  used  for  other  purposes  as  well. 

So  our  new  legislation  will  ejmphasize  that  and  will  suggest  that 
higher  percentages  of  the  money  should  be  used  for  innovative  and 
exemplary  kinds  of  programs,  "and  therefore,  will  respond  to  this 
concern  of  GAO  by  just  simply  making  more  of  the  funds  available 
for  new  programs  than  for  tlie  maintenance  of  old  programs; 

Senator  Bea'll.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  measure,  this  and  compare 
it  with  total  amounts  rather  than  trying  to  establish  which  part  is 
for  maintenance  and  which  part  is  for  innovation.  You  come  up 
with  the  same  result  if  we  relate  it  all  to  the  total. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  think  therein  lies  the  dilemma  that  we  face  in  the 
vocational  education  program.  I  think  what  GAO  found  when  they 
went  to  these  seven  States  was  that  because  of  the  historic  arrange- 
ment,  going  back  to  1917  that  Federal  funds  for  vocational  educa-  ** 
tion  have  a  tendency  to  become  blurred  with  the  total  State  and 
local  program  funds.  Things  are  happening,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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track  those  dollars  and  determine  whether  or  not  those  things  that 
'  are  happening  that  «re  innovative  and--<^talytic  and  m  on,  ^ai:^-. 
indeed  resulting  from  the  use  of  Federal  funds.      .        ,    ,  .  , 

You  can  make  the  argument  if  it  were  not  for  the  Federal  funds, 
there  would  not  be  State  funds  available  to  do  other  kmds  of  things. 
But  the  problem,  I  think,  GAO  finds  is  that'  if  you  use  that  kind  of 
rationale,  it  is  very,  very  difficult  for  Congress  to  really  ever  say  to 
itself  here  is  what  the  Federal  dollar  is  really  accomplidiing  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  We  think  our  legislative  proposal  may  help 
the  Congress  in  that  dilemma,        ,  ' 

Senator  Pmu  Thank  you.  '  . 

Another  need  that  X  think  we  have  is  for  vocational  education  in  the 
prisons,  I  am  correct  m  saying  our  JSTation  enjoys  the  unenviable 
position  of  having -the  highest  rate  of  recidivism  of  any  nation  m 
the  world.  Except  perhaps  for  South  Africa  and  South  Vietnam, 
we  have  the  largest  number  pf  people  behind  bars  of  any  nation  m 

^^Wha^^^work  is  being  done  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  in 

our  prisons?  '      •   .     ,  .      ,       -.r  • 

'    Mr,  PiERCiu  There  is  something  being  done,  Mr.  Chairman— as 

you  go  from  State  to  State.  ,    ^  ,         .  t.  u 

Probably  not  as  much  as  should  be.  Perhaps  not  as  much  as  could 
have  been  with  the  existing  funds— •         ,  ,  „     .  ,  . 
Senator  Pell.  What  percentage  of  Fedfetal  dollars  is  being  spenti 
Mr.  Pierce.  I  do  not  blow  that*  • 
Senator  Peli^  Could  you  submit  that  for  the  recordy 
Mr.PiERCE.If  wehavethedata-Iwill^submitit.  •  * 

One  of  the  things  we  have  to  grapple  with  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
we  do  not  yet  have  an  adequate  data  base  for  vocational  education- 
adequate  information  that  comes  to  us  that  allows  us  to  provide 
good  geographical  information  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  better  system  of  acc^uirin^  data  and  if  we  have  that  informa- 
tion available  we  will  provide  it  immediately. 
If  we  do  not  andUe  committee  would  so  instruct  we  c^n  perhaps 

do  a  survey.  ,    T^  \ 

Senator  Pell.  To  be  specific,  since  you  are  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, are  you  aware  of  what  the  Federal  Government  has  done  m 
.  regard  to  vocational  education  in  prison?  ^ 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  know  what  has  been  done  at  s6me  places. 
/     Senator  Pell.  What  role  has  the  Federal  dollar  played  m  training 
neoule  ?  *  ^  '  » 

Mr.  PiEBCE.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  tell  you  whq^t  the  specific  role 
the  Federal  dollar  has  played  in  training  people  in  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  penal  institutions.  '    ,  a   ^    -r.  . 

Senator  Pell.  Should  you  not  be  aware  of  thfilt  fts  Deputy  Com- 
missioner? ^     ,       ...  ^         •  ^1 

Mr.. Pierce.  One  should  be  aware  of  a  lot  of  things  that  we  simply 
cannot  collect  djyn  on.  .   ,tt       v      j  u     i.  * 

We  simply  d^ot  have  information  on  it.  We  are  limited  by  what 
*    0MB  will  allow  us  to  collect.  ^  ^  „  . 

The  data  we  collect  is  limited  by  what  0MB  allows.  One  of  the 
major  dilemmas  we  face,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  dilemma  that 
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t'oncress  faces  and  tliat  is  the  collection  of  information  at  the  State 
L  anci  local  level  becomes  a  lxorrendQU^urden-4OT-cd^eator&-4nr-the-  ~ 
otates  and  at  lociil  levels. 

Senator  Pell.  It  may  be  a  hprrendous  burden  but  this  is  a  big 
problem,  a  major  problem,  and  1  would  have  thought  that  you^  as  a 
responsible  pei^on  wolikNliave  an  awareness  of  what  prison  pro-  ' 
grains  are  m  existence,  whit  Federal  dollars  are  £roing  to  fund  the 
-whole  program;  whether  it  is  being  used  for  adi^iinistrative  costs  or  , 
not.  Remember  the  Department  has  $100  million  under  this  act  for 
vocational  education  resejM'ch ;  certiU'nl v  this  type  of  information  could  ^ 
nave  been  collected.        '  ,  '  '  i 

I  would  have  thought  you  would  have  had  a  feel  for  it. 
Mr.  PiBRCK.  I  haveji  feel  for  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Pell.  Give  nie  your  impression  then.' 
spent  ^  ^•'^"""^  ^^^^       specifically  how  much  money  is. being 

-My  feel. is  therefore  based  upon  what  State  directors  tel^me  is 
-  being  done.  '  — 

Senator  Peli  ,  Give  me  a  specific  example  of  a  couple  of  programs. 

Mr.  1  lEKCE.  Specifically,  we  have  tied  some  manpower  programs- 
manpower  fund^5  with  vocational. education  funds  in  Georgia  to  im- 
prove  and  to  provide  vocational  training  for  prison  inmates.  We  have 
tied  tho.se  to^jether.  •         -  . 
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California  has  been  working  at  this  and  Sam  Barrett  is  here  md 
1  suggest  you  ask  him  specifically  what  they  are  doing  in  California. 
1  know  that  California  is  providing  training Jor  people  in  prisons. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan-^when  I  was  there— was  providing 
federal  funds  to  dp  training  in  prison  systems,  to  improve  the  voca- 
tional education  prograins  in  those  places  as  thev  were  supported 
•  by  State  and  local  funds.  '  ^     •       ^  ^ 

We  felt  it  was  appropriate  for  the  vocational  educatioft  funds  to  ' 
be  used  to  help  acquire  new  and  updated  equipment  for  buildings 
constructed  with  other  funds  rather  than  moving  in  old  antiquated 
equipment,^ so  that  we  worked  with  the  department  of  corrections  in 
that  State  and  reall^v  provided  the  Federal  funds  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  updated  equipment.  That  kind  of  activity  is  goinir  on  all  over 
the  country.  ^  ,  ^     &  \  & 

But  iny  problem  is  I  just  do  ;iot  have  any  way  of  measuring  that"^ 
and  getting  data!  back.  ^  '  ^ 

Ix't  me  make  one  other  comment  if  I  may. 

We  know  it  is  a  problem  and  in  our  proposed  legi.slation  we  sug- 
gest that  this  IS  one  of  the  areas  that  we  ought  to  stress  nationally, 
the  vocational  educator  ought  to  stress  and  provide' more  program- 
ing in  this  area.  So  we  arc  a^are  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Chairman, 
but  we  just  do  not  have— becau.se  of  the  data  collection  systems— a 
specific  handle  on  what  is  bein^  done  and  how  ^uch  is  being  done. 

Senator  Pell.  I  thought  you  told  me  that  too  much  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  collecting  data  which  then  becomes  a  nui.sance,  and 
yet  you  do  not  lutve^he  information  we  want. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Xo. 

What  I  was  trying  to  say,  Mr^  Chairman,  I  do  not  bolieve  too 
much  is  being  done. 


erJc        ^  .  -isn 
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I  am*simply  saying  when  you  try  to  deal  with  people  at  the  State 
and  local  level  they  are  very  cQucemed  about  the  amount  of  dat^k' 
collation  that  the  Federal  Government  does  and  they  view  this  a»a 
viry  difficult  problem  they  have  to  deal  with  and  therefore  that  bp.- 
comes  a  difficult  problern  lof  us  to  deal  with  .but  we  are  really  trying 
to  grapple  with  this  whole  business. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  let  me  be  specific  and  ask  you  t^  submit  foi' 
the  recQrd  a  brief  summary  or  brief  breakdown  oi^e  amount  of 
FedQUjil  taxes  used  for  vocational  education  in  institutions. 

"ffltet.are  the  States  bpeudin^  and  horvv  is  it  divided  between  Federal 
and'^tiSfe  and  local  correctional  institutions?  ■ 

If  ySi  would  find  time  to  improve  the  record  we  ^ould  appreciate 
it.'     i*"^"^-  »» 

Thadlnfomation,  I  -would  think  could  be  submitt^  to  us  withi^i 
2  or  3  wfeeks.  %,  j  • 

TMr.  Pierce,  ^e  have  a^report  that  was  recehtly^cdmpiled  which 
i</rfnd||iS«<ed  itselfyiiv  general  with  that^  the  whole  Jof^ic;  but,  ]Vl?. 
Ch^inin|an,  we  wq&^  be^  happy  to  provide  that  but  I  am  not  sure  it 
gives  y^  the  doUar-by-dollar  breakdown.  We  will  have  to  augment 
that  reyjpxfff 

Senator  Pell.  This  is  what  I  would  like  broken^^down.  State  by 
State  levels  ajid  also,  the  kinds  of  correctional  institutions,  whether 
Federal  or  lion-Federal. 

[The  information  ;*ef erred  to  follows :] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF*  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
f  VYASHINCTON.  DC  aodoz 

'  ^  MAY27S75 


--^Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
^Chairman,  Subcoiamittee  on  Education 


Comlttee 
United  S 
'  Vashlngti 


:e|LE 

oiffD, 


Education  and- Labor 
Senate 

...  ^      '  '    ■  . 

Dear*Seifator  Pellt^^  - 

Thank  jrou  for  your  letter  of  Kay  9  concemdLng  vocational  education. 

We  are  now  conducting  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  vocational  education 
being  provide^  in  prisons.*  A  copy  of  th^  survey  Instrument  is  ^closed 
for  your  Infonoatlon*   Ve  expect  to  provide  you  with  a  sunmary  report 
In  two  or  three  weeks. 


With  regard  to  strengthening  legislation,  we  beliave  that  the  Administra- 
tion's current  proposal  foi^  vocational  education  provides  the  flexibility 
and  programoiatlc  Incentive  to  begin  to  address  the  special  needs  of 
Incarcerated  persons.    Funding  is,  of  course,  always  a  limltfatlon  in  that 
State  ag^cies  administering  vocational  education  have  been  seeking  to 
respond  to  the  demands  for  assistance  from  the  public  schools  and  have 
not  been  able  to  direct  significant  resources  to  prisons.    The  funding 
issue ^  more  than  legislative  authorJbty,  t^l  have  to  be  fbrthrlghtly 
addressed. 

4^  We  are  curre^tJ,7,.developing  tables  to  display  the  State-by-State  ^ 
^  distribution  of  funds,  under  the  various  author^^es  and  funding  levels 

you  also  requested  in  your  letter.  J^ese  will  be  made  available  to  you  ^ 

shortly. 

Thank  you  for  your  continued,  interest  in  vocational  education. 
 ^  ^  ^  ^Sincerely,   .   


Enclosure 


T.  5.  Bell 

U.S.  Commissioner 

of  'Education 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINOTON  OC  20302 

■    JUL  2  3  S75 


Honoi£^ie  Claiborne  ?ell 
Cbalxpl^  SubcoiDCilttee  on  Education 
Connltt^e  of  Education  and  Labor 
United  States  Senate^ 

Washington,  D.C.  .        .  ' 

Dear  Senator  'rttU:  ^ 

This  Is  In  further  reference  to  Commissioner  Bell's  letter  of  May, 27 
concerning  vocatloul  education  expenditures  for  offenders.*^ 

We  have  completed  a  National  survey  on  expenditures  for  vocational  educt-- 
tlon  in  correctional  lnst|ttJti^s.    The  report  dlsplajrs  State-by-Sttte 
distribution  of  funds  uniacr  the  various  author itle8,^the  funding  levels 
in  the  various  States,  and  the  number  of  persons  served  In  the  States. 
Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  this  r*p«^f  for  your  Infopi^pon. 

The  issue  of  making  vocational  education  available  to  offenders  is  also 
of  prime  importance  to  jus.    We  appreciate  your  continuing  interest  in  this 
subject  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  assist  you  in  developing  oversight 
information  on  vocational  education  for  use  in  strengthening  authorizing 
legislation  for  this  Important  program. 


Sincerely, 


Enclosures 


ig  U.S.  Commissioner 
lu  cation 


■  / 
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V.S.  OmCE  OF  EDUCATION 
BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 


SURVEY  OF  FUNDS  ENCUMBERED  OR  EMENDED  IN  HSCAL  YEAR  1973  UNDER  TOE 
VOCATIf^AL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968,  AS  AMENDED,  F)R  PROGRAMS  SERVING 
^        PERSONS  IN  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE.  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


JULY  1975 
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U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
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^      ^  SURVEY  OF  FUNDS  ENCUKKRED  OR  EXPENDED  IN  HSCAL  YEAR  1973  UNDER  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968,  AS  AKENDCD,  FOR  PROGRAMS  SERVING 
 PERSONS  IN  ADULT  AND  JUVENIIZ  C0RRECTI6naL  INSTITUTIOKS 

In  order  tbt  coaply  vltb  nuaerout  outside  requests,  including  s  par^cuUr 
inquiry  fron  Senator  CUirbome  Pell  of  the  Senate  Subconlttee  on  Education, 
the  several  States  and  outlying  areas  vire  surveyed  regarding  the  aaount  of 
funds  encuabered  or  expended  in  fiscal  year .1973  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1968^,  as  amended,  for  progracu  serving  persona  in  adult  and  Juvenile 
correctional  institutions. 

The  States  were  instructed  to  provide  information  ^or  vocational  edijcation 
prograou  serving  any  person  incsrcerated  as  the  result  of  detention  or 
conviction  through  a  Judicial  process.    The  instructional  services  aay  have 
been  provided  in  the  inatitutional  setting,  in  another  facility,  or  on  the 
Job;  but,  it  mi$t  have  been  provided  under  the  auspicies  of  the  State  agency 
for  vocational  education.    Inatructional  programs  provided  under  the  auspicies 
of  other  State  sgencMs,  such  as,  €ht  State  department  of  corrections,  vere 
excluded  from  this  rSport. 

Tha^sults  of  the  survey  have  been  tabulated  and  analysed  and  include  the 
^oUowiog  information:  " 

Table  1.    State«by»State  Dollar  Expenditures 

-  The  amount  of  FY  1973  funds  used  under  the 

r  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968,  as  amended 
-  -    The  amount  of  State  and  local  funds  used  in 

FY  1973  under  the  auspicies  of  the  State 
agency  for  vocational  etlucation 

-  The  combined  total  of  Federf 1  funds  under  the  v 

Vocational  Education  Act  and  State  and  local  * 
funda  used  in  FY  1973 

-  The  total  Federal  expenditure  under  Che  Vocational 
.  Education  Act  as  a  percent  of  the  combined  total 

^      -    The  numbet  of  persons  served  with  the  funds- shown 
'         and  the  average  amount  of  funds  expended  per  person 
Table  2.    Percent  Distribution  of  Expenditures  by  Parts  of  the  Act 

Table  3.    Ranxe  Distributions  of  Expenditurifet  and  Persons  Served 

Table  4.    Range  Distributions  of  Parcentages  of  Expenditures 

V 
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-   U.S.  OmCE_QE-XWX:ATION 
BURCAV  OF  OCCUPATIOm  AUD  ADULT  EDUCATION  * 

SURVEY  OF  FUNDS  ENCWfflERED  OR  EXFENDF.D  IH  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  UNDER  TIIE 
VOCATI«IAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  ISoS,  AS;AHEKDED,  FOT PROGRAMS  SERVING 
PERSONS  U»  ADULT  AND  JUVEHItE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Table  2.    Percent  Distribution  of  Expenditure* 
by  Part*  of  the  Act 


STATE 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA' 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEUWARE 

DISTRICT.OF  COLIMBU 
FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KEirrUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

}1ICHICAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVAPA 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Total 

Froa 

From 

Froa 

Amount 

,  Sec.  102(b) 

Part  B 

Other  Parts 

$  201,571 

lOOZ 

— Z 

— X 

~  ~  " 

100 

153  172 

61 

39 

— 

124 ,359 

58 

38 

4 

19,000 

100 

J J , JJD 

22, 

78 

- 

179 ,780 

100 

--- 



0/ , 

80 

14 

6 

19.138 

100 

 * 





34.027 

— 

100 



~  ~  ~ 

— 

482,365 





213  581 

100 

WW—  * 

81,634 

88 

12 

25„395 

100 

112,552 

100 

129,892 

35 

65 

46,165 

100 

99,646 

'  44 

56 

328,470 

,99 

1 

26,873 

100 

309,739 

.  82 

18 

194,503 

•  35 

65  . 

100,394 

100 

617 

100 

28,986 

100 

.32,296 

100 

34,494 

66 

34  , 
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Table  2.    Percent  iix.'iCrlbutioa  of  expenditures  by  pArts  of  the  Act  -  Continued 


Percentages 


STATE 
KEW  JERSEY 

Amount 

From 
Sec.  102(b) 

Frou 
Part  B 

Frota 
Other  Parts 

$  16,643 

lOOX 

,     — X 

NEW  MEXICO 

,  77,300 

... 

90 

10 

MEW  YORK 

... 



NORTH  CAROLINA 

8pO0O 

38  - 

62 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

59,122 

84 

16 

OHIO 

99,141 

14 

86 

OKLAHO^ 

... 

... 

— 

OREGON 

fENNSYLVANIA 

435.346 

15 

83 

2 

RHODE  ISLAND 

-36,320 

78 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

46.003 

100 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

46.052 

100 

TENNESSEE 

4.706 

100 

TEXAS 

182.819 

55 

36 

9 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

5.978 

100 

VIRGXKU 

143,852 

100 

WASHINGTON  ^ 

•17.073 

^loq  ^ 

VEST  VIRGINIA 

8.483 

WISCONSIN 

129.793 

>iooj 

WTOKING 

AMERICAN  SAMOA 

GUAM 

PUERTO  RICO 

134,437     ^  < 

80 

20 

TRUST  TERRITORY 

VIRGIN  ISUNDS  " 

TOTALS 

$4,553,697 

48Z 

5 IX 

IX 

54-M4  O  -  75  -  10 
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U.S.  OFFICE  or  EDUCAtioN  , 
BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION  . 

S»VEY  OF  FUNPS  ENCUMBERED  OR  EXPENDED  IN  HSCAL  YE^R  1973  UN^R  THE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968,  AS  AMENDED,  PJO^  PROGRAMS  SERVING 

 PERSONS  IN  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Table  3.  Range  DistribuXjLons  of  Expenditures 
tnd  Persons  Served 


A,    E)ependieures  under  the  Vocstionsl  Educstion  Act, 

» 

(1)  Section  102(b)  -  $201,571 

31  Ststes  spent  no  funds 

12  Ststas  spent  from  $1  to  $49,999 

'  6  Ststes  spenC  from  $50,^0  to  $99,999 

7  Ststes  spent  over  $100,000 

.    ^  Nttionsl  sversgs  -  $3,599 

(2)  Psrt  B  -  $2,317,668 

^      ^  23  Ststts^spent  no  funds 

)^  19  ststes  spent  from  $1  to  $49,999 

vt  7  SCstes  spent  from  $50,000  to  $99,999 

*r  7  Ststes  spent  over  $100,000  ' 

Nations 1  average  -  $41,386 

(3)  All  Other  Psrts  -  $;68,788 

47  Ststes  spent  no  funds 
9  Ststes  spent  from  $1  to  $49^999 

•Nstionsl  sversge  -  $1,228 

*  -  (4)  Total  VEA  '68  -  '$4,553,697  - 

12  Ststes  spent  no  funds 
21  Ststes  spent  from  $1  to  $49,999 
^       «^  6  Ststes  spent  from  $50,000  Co  $99,999 

17  Ststes  spent  Over  $100,000 


Nstional  jversge  -  $81,916 
B.    Stsic  and  locsl  vocational  education  related  expenditurea  •>  $10,397,587 


•I- 


20'Statea  apent  no  funda 
12fStatea  apent  from  $1  to  $49,999 
/S^tates  apent  from  $50,000  to  $99,999 
19  .States  apent  over  $100,000 

National  average  -  $185,671 
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Table  3,.  Range  Distributions  of  Expenditures  snd  Persons  Served  -  Continued 

C.  Coabtncd  Totsl:    VEA  '68  Plus  State  and  Local  Expenditures  -  $14.95U284 

10  Ststes  spent  no  funds 

As     9  States  spent  from  $1  to  $49»999 

V   '      8  States  spent  from  $50,000  to  $99,999 

29  States  spent  over  $100,000 

National  average  -  $266,987* 

D,  Numbers  of  persons  served 

12  Senates  reported  no  persons  served  <^or  10  of  these  States,  no 
funds  were  used;  for  the  other  2.  the  information  was 
not  available) 
23  States  served  from  1  person  to  499  persons 
9  States  served  from  500  to  999,  persons 
-12  Stated  served  over  1,000  peVsoris 

National  aversge  -  709  persons  per  State 
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SURVEY  OF  FUNDS  ENClWBERED  OR  EXPENDED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  UNDER  TlIE 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968,  AS  AMENDED,  FOR  PROGRAMS  SERVING 

 PERSONS  IN  ADULT  AND  JUVENILE  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTION^  

Table  4.    Range  DitCr IbuClont  of  PercenCates 
•  of  Expenditures 

Percent  of  totol  expendiCuret  under  Che  VocaCtpnal  Education  Act  for: 

(X)  Section  102(b) 

31  States  spent  no  funds 

7  States  sp^nt  from  IX  to  497. 
'10  States  spent  frora  50Z  to  99% 

8  States  spent  IQOX 

National  average  * 

(2)  Part  B 

'*23  States  spent  n/ f fffRN^M^-^c^ 
?  States  spent^from  1%'to  49% 
. 9  States  spent  from  50Z  to  99% 

15  States  spent  100% 

Nationa-l**  average  -  51% 

(3)  All  Other  Parts  •         >  * 

*47  Stataa  spent  no  funds 

7  Starts  spen(*  from  1%  to  49%  * 
2  States  spent  100% 

*   National  average  -  1% 

Percent  of  Combined  Total;    VEA  *SS  Plus  State  and  local  expenditures  for; 

(1)  VEA  '68  funds 

12  States  spQnt  no  f  unds  ^ .  'm,^* 

'   18  States  spent  from  1%  to  49%        ^  . 

16  States  spent  from  50%  to  99% 
,    "  10  States  spent  100% 

National  average  "  30% 

\ 

(2)  State  and  local  funds 

20  States  spent  no  f'mds  ^ 
14  States  spent  frop  1%  to  49% 

20  States  Spent  from  50%  to  99%  * 
2  States  spent  100%  "  ^ 

National  average  -  70% 

/ 
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Senator  Pell,  Senator  BealL 

Senator  Beall.  On  that  point,  I  think  some  of  us  are  concerned 
about  ^he  evaluation — ongomg  evaluation  of  Federal  programs.  It 
is  very  diflScult  to  legislate  if  we  do  not  know  how  well  the  programs 
already  in  place  are  working  or  if  we  have  no  indications  where 
improvements  are  needed, 

I  think  it  is  particularly  important  in  these  days  when  we  ar© 
working  with  a  shrinking  Federal  tax  base  and  a  very  hard  pressed, 
strainea  Federal  budget  tliat  we  know  how  effective  our  programs 
are.     »  *  .  t. 

And,  the  GAO  report  of  course  was  somewhat  critical  of  the  OJE 
evaluation,  I  suspect  with  son\c  justification.  I  am  wondering  what 
your  reaction  is  to  perhaps  using  the  GAO  evaluation  method,  that 
IS  of  taking  scientific  samplings  and  then  a  random  sampling  and 
looking  at  these  programs  and  seeing  if  you  cannot  come  up  with 
some  information  that  would  be  helpful  Wyou  ia-tRe  administra- 
tive responsibilities  and  certainly  would  be  extremely  helpful  to  us 
in  our  legislative  responsibilities  because  I  thank  we.  often  are  legis- 
lating in  the  dark  here*  > 

We  are  just  writing  a  blank  check  and  saying,  "Do  something." 
*  Is  the  money  being  applied  in  the  right  direction  ?  Is  it  going  to  oe 
used  effectively?  Also,  we  could  require  the  States  to  use  a  similar 
evaluating  approach.  *  . 

How, do  you  react?  K 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  use  those  evaluations,  but  let  me  say  in  terms  of  the 
GAO  approaah  it  is  my  understanding  GAO  had  some  30  indi- 
viduals mvolvid  in  this  study  for  a  year  and^^speht  something  like 

,#50,000.  y 

'  ^  We  simply  do  not  have  the  resources. to  do'  that  kind  of  evaluation 
^o':^  a  program  on  an  ongoing  basis.  * 

We  have  to  look  for  other  ways  and  better  ways  to  evaluate. 

Senator  Beall.  We  are  funding  the  State  a^Msory  councils, 

Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir,  and  y?e  are  spending  about  $4.3  million  to 
fund  the  State  evaluation  committers. 

Senator  Beaij[*.  You  would  not  want  their  responsibilities  of  eval- 
uation— they  cannot  advise  very  well  if  they  do  not  have  this  infor- 
mation. .  ,  * 

Mr,  Pierce.  They  have  a  le^slative  responsibility  for  evaluation 
and  insofar  as  those  are  effective  they  do  tell  the  story  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  States^ 

We  do  take  those  into  consideration. 

Senator  Pell.  There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  insidious  relation- 
ship with  the  advisory  council  which  is  made  up  of  people  intipiately 
involved  in  the  programs  in  the  State.' 

Mr.  Pierce.  If  I  may  say  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  that  that 
is  really  an  accurate  representation  to  the  State  advisory  boards. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the  relationships  between  the  State 
advisory  and  the  administrator  are  fa?  from  pleasant  and  you  migh^ 
call  them  adversaries,  rather  than  incestuous.^Most  ofjj^e  members 
of  those  State  advisory  councils,  if  you  will  recall,  sfe  the  type  of 
people  who  are  equal  in  the  legislation.  It  says  who  5hall  "be  on  it 
and  who  they  shall  represent  and  those  are  usually  appointed  either 
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.  by  ths  State  board  or  by  the  Governor  and  insofar  as  the  resources 
\aJl<Jw  they  try  to  take  an  unbiased  third  party  look  at  what  is  going 
^on.  o        J  . 

Senator  Bealu  You  could  make  suggestions  to  the  State  advisory 
"  council. 

Mr,  Pierce.  Jn  what  respect  ?  ^> 
Senator  Beall.  Suggest  priority  items.  *         ♦  . 
Mr.  Pierce.  Yes,  1  would  make  those  kinds  of  suggestions. 
Senator  Beall.  Rather  than  having  them  do  everything.  It  seems 
^to  me  mayfee  they  are  ti^ng.to  do  too  much.  Maybe  it  might  be 
'  w.orthwhile  if  they  evaluated  a  few  rather  than  pretending  to  evalu- 
ate, everyone*.  '    i.   '  1 
♦       Senator  Pell.  At  thia  point  I»  would  like  to  consider  for  the  rec- 
ord, if  the  Administration  would  provide,  the  membership  of  the 
State  advisory  councils,  all  50,  and  the  regular  occupations  of  those 
individuals. 
Mr.  Pierce.,  Certainly. 

[The  information  referred  to  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  sub- 
committee.] '  •  ' 

Mr.  CooKE.,  flight  I  add  a  couple  of  remarks  on  Senator  Beall's 
comments,  p  •  "  -         •  . 

I  think  that  certainly  we  are  in  f  ul>  agre'ement  with  the  necessity 
for  evaluation  and  good  evaluation  of  vocational  education  and  every 
other  vocational  program. 

However,  one  of  the  problems  we  are  constantly  confronted  with  • 
is  the  notion  that  administration  money,  whether  it  be  for  State  or 
Federal  administration  is  something  that  we  should  const;^ntly  be 
cutting  .down. 

y^-Tt^^  is  the  attitude  that  is  heard  not  only  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  but  is  also  in  strong  consideration  in  some  other 

circles.    -  i     .        j        •  • 

The  problem  is  that  moneys  for  evaluation  and  planning  and  mon- 
itoring activities  are  categorized?  as  administration  kind  of  moneys. 
Therefore  we  constantly  nave  problems,  and  I  am  sure  States  have 
problems,  getting  money  to  do  the  proper  kind  of  evaluation  and 
getting  the  kind  of  staff  to  do  proper  evaluation.  This  leads  me  to 
my  second  point,  which  is  the  advisoir  council  as  such. 

It  has  be^n  my  experience  over  the  past  4  years  or  so  at  HEW 
^^at  qfie  of  the  critical  points  of  evaluatiph  is  the  staff  that  does  the 
'    evaluation.  /        -  . 

It  is  not  just  something  you  can  just  picTs  up  overnight. 

It  take^  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  it  takes  ^uite  a  lot  of  work 
.  toget  people  that  are  capable  of  doing  good  evaljuationt 
•     It  is  not  an  easy  process  ^nd  certainly  evaluation  of  educational 
programs  as  such  did"  not  begin  to  be  big  until  the  recent  past. 

I  guess  the  third  point  I  would  want  to  mak^  is  that  evaluation  is 
something  that  requires  implementation,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  things  we  also  need  to  work  on.  . 

And,  my  fourth  point  would  be  with  regard  to  the  sampling  tech- 
niques. I  would  suggest  we  continue  to  utilize  thB  same  kind  of  tech- 
niques that  were  utilized  by  the  GAO  in  this  particular  evaluation 
of  vocational  education  in  which  we  do  specific  sampling  i^nd  random 
sat^litig.      .       ^    '        •    •        ^  *  . 


Senator  Beall.  Can  you  tell  i^^jjie^result&'li:^  the  sampling  tech- 
niques? .  '  ^  / 

We  have^pot  been  TCf&&  aware  of  any  evaluatioiK  reports  oi;  the 
sampleS^CHfmention,  .  ,  t. 

-Mr.  CooS^-  I  do  not  have  any  specifieaHy  but  certamly  there  are 
othei;  ones  in  the  area  of  education  tnat  1  think  we  have  received 
fifnd^e  will  be  happy          *     "     /  .  ^ 

Senator  Beall,  I  thoijght  we  were  talking  about  vocational  edu- 
cation, ^  ^  ,  ^  T    -H  I  1 

Mr,  Cooke.  Right.  I  had  more  general  qomments  and  I  will  look  to 
see  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  that  and  be  glad  to  supply  those -  ^ 
you,  *  ■        ,  *  .J.  M 

[The  information  r^fei^d  to  may  be  fpund  ii)  the  files  of  tbe  sub- 
commiftee.]  '  '  , 

Senator  Beall.  In  regard  to  your  first  point,  surely  there  is  criti- 
cism of  administrative  costs  and  there  always  will  be  buLUie  reason 
you  get  the  criticism-  is  because  from  time  to  time  manjr^eople  do 
not  know  what  .the  term  administrative,  dosts  include,  and  what  is 
actuaHg^being  accomplished  witJv  such  funds,  • 

if  yoTi  could  relate  the  c(8st  to-4^'e  partioul&r  task  I  think  there  • 
may  be  some  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  funds  appropriated 
^and  I  am  wondering  if  the)  GAO  knows  wiat'  the  cost  of  their 
Federal  funding  (n  this  area  was. 

Mr.  Ahart,  As -Dr.  Pierce  pointed  out  we  spent  about  $|450,000 
on  a  fully  allocated  Cost  basis  on  the  review— which  translates  to 
about  3,000  man-days  of  professional  effort  that  i^ent  into  the  \york 
.in  seven  States  as  well  as*headquarters,  and  the^analysi^^  that  we  did 
of  the  nationwide  statistics  that  are  available.  It  is  expensive  to 
do  evaluations*      *  ^  •    i    •  i?' 

I  think  OE  could  do  much  more  by  way  of  an  analysis  of  the 
data  which  it  rv3w  gets  wl^^ich  would  give  it  a  handle  on  areas  in  ^ 
which  it  might  focus,  to  give  the  States' some  assistance  and  help, 
•    I  am  encouraged  with  the  effort  *  recently  made  to  find  out'  how  • 
the  States  are  utilizing  the  money-  at  the  State  level  and  I  think 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could  be  built  into  a  natural  feedback 
system.  With  a  good  analysis  at  headquarters  and  regionaL  levels, 
we  would  haye  a  better  idea,  as  you  pointed  ouf7  as  to  how  piuch  , 
funds  are  going  for  administration,  as  opposed  to  pknning,  teftcher 
training  and  evaluation  which  I  think  would  be  aMiseful  feedbacks, 
to  OiC  headquarters  as  well  as  the  committees  that  must  de^l  wjth 
such  things  as  the  limitation,  perhaps,  on  the  amount  of  fuilds  that 
can  be  retained  at  the  State  level  tor  administration. 

Senator  Beall,  Could  your  sampling  techniqi^ be jbsed  as  a  rela- 
tively inexpensive  tool  at  the  State  level  ?  ^  ^ 

Mi*.  A^art,  The  technique  we  use  is  different  depending  on  the 
type  of  study  area  and  certainly  there  could  be  an  emulation  at  . 
the  State  and  Federal  level,  '  V 

In  this  particular  case  it  was  not  a  scientific  sampling.  It  was  a- 
judgment  to  try  to  get  a  cross-section  by  geographic  ar§as  as  TVell 
as  economic  bases,  type  of  job  marjket  that  was  availabljg  and  so  on;  ^ 
and  one  on  which  we*  consulted  with  the  Office  of  Education— Dr,'* 
Pierce's  office— prior  to  going  to  the  field  ^  that  we^  yo^ld  .have 
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some  assurance  it  would  be  representative  of  the  national  program. 

Mr.  Pierce.  We  have  just  recently  done  an  analysis  of*  the  various 
vocational^reducation  evaluations  in  various  parts  of  the  program 
that  have  been  carried  out  over  the  past  3  or  4  y^rs. 

Most  of  those  evaluations  are  done  by  the  Omce  of  'Planning, 
Budgnting,  and  Education  and  w&  requested  certain  evaluations 
based  on  their  budget  _  ;'*r 

Two  years  a^o  they  had  a  $10  million  budget  and  this  year  they 
have  a  $5  million  budget  and  therefore  the  evaluation  that  we  can 
ask  for  and  expect'  them  to  provide  us  has  been  limited.  In  assessing 
it  there  has  been  $6  million  spent  on  the  evaluation  over  the  past  few 
years  in  vocational  education  programs.  And,  like  Mr.  Cooke,  I  am 
surprised  the  committee  has  not  seen  the  results  of  some  of  those 
evaluations  and  we  would  be  certainly  happy  to  look  at  all  of  those 
and  bring  them  back' foryou.  / 

[The  report  referred  to  follows:]        J  ' 
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PREFACE 
'■^  . 

During  the  Spring  of  1972  a  large-scale  survey  o£  the  senior  high 
school  class  (class  of  1972)  wsa  conducted  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  gather  base  yesr  data  as  the  first  stage 
of .  a  6  to  8  year  (approx.)  longitudinal  study,    Instruaentation  for  the 
base  year  itudy  was  developed  and  field  tried  by  the  Research  Triangle 
Institute^  the  saspling  plan  was  designed  by  Westat,  Incorporated,  and  the 
field  work  and  construction  of  the  cocsputec  data  fij-es  were  perforoed  by 
Educational  Testing  Service.    The  first  analyses  and  sunnaries  of  the  data 
appeared  in  an'  S^volune  report  titled.  The  Base-Year  Survey  of  the  ??ational 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972.  by  Hilton,  Rhett, 
Creech  et  al.,  1973  under  ^^on tract  No.  OEC-0-7 2-0903,  for  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

These  analyses  and  tabulations,  while  voluainous,  barely  began  to 
explore  the  possibill'ties  for  meaningful  analysis  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
of  da^a  gathere4-r    The  current^tudy  Tnctfeases  the  depth  of  exploration 
somewhat,  but  also  fails  to  exhaust  the  possibilities. 

Since  the  possibilities  for  exploration  are  so  great  the  current  study 
has  been  strongly  tai^eted  into  three  specific  areas  of  analysis,  and  within 
each  aresj  further  confined  to  issues  which  ar^  qf  direct  concern.    Each  area 
of  analysis  will  be  separately  reported,'M^h-  contents  which  might  be  de- 
^scribed  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Educational  characteristics  of  students  and  selected  univariate 
explorations. 

2.  Multivariate  explorations  distinguishing  Vocational/Technical 
.  students  from  others. 

'3.    Student  vocational  and  educational  plans  and  aspirations."  ' 
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This  report  is  the  first  of  those  listed  above  and  actually  represents 
..a  collection  of  8  saaller  studies.    The  proper  interpretation  of  these 

i 

studies  depends  l^gely  upoa^he'' reader 's  understanding  of  the  nature  of 

'  ■/ 

the  dati  on  which  the  analyses  were  conducted.  . 

The  iiaople  design  used  for  the  collection  of  data  was  a  two-stage 
stratified  saaple  with  diff^Vent  selection  probabilities  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent students.    Stage  saapling  presents  a  great  adatnistrattve  and  cost 
a^antage  over  many  other  forms  of  sa^^>liTJgrf^ft^^'caI^'sOTe^  produce 
Isprecise  tesults.    Stratification  can  oft^n  produce  highly  precise  results, 
however »  so  that  the  conbioation  of  the  two  oethods  hopefully  gives  some- 
thing  of  the  best  of  both  worlds — high  precision  and  low  cost.  Historically, 
the  precision  levels  produced  by  such  sanple  designs  in  an  educational 
setting  has  been  sooewhat  worse  than  that  which  would  result  from  a  simple 
randos  sanple  (SR5)  of  the  sane  iluaber  ja.f , i^cndents ;  the  variances  which 
result  ^e^f ten  lOZ  to  20Z  larger  than  the  corresponding  SRS  variance. 

This  disadvantage  is  offset  in  the  current  study  by  t^e  large  nucder  of 
students  selected  (17,726)  which  provides  sufcicient  precision  to  allow  very 
small  effects  to  be  detected.    The  nunbers  of  students  is  so  large  In  many 
comparisons  that  one  must  ^e  constantly  mindful  of  the  magnitudes  of  the 
effects  being  considered.    Frequently,  one  will  observe  statistically  slgni* 
ficant  results  for  which  the  effects  are  so  small  as  to  be  Vf  little  practical 
importance.    Where  reasonable  to  do  so,  the  magnitudes  of  effects  have  been 
provided  to  fAclliCate  this  judgment. 

Unequal  aelectlon  probabilities  presents  a  complication  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  results.    The  proportion  of  students  In  the  sample  who  possess 
some  attribute  bears  little  overt  relationship  to  the  proportion  to  be  found 
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in  the  population.    In  consequence,  characteristics  of  the  staple  are 
seldoa  useful.    This  problea  has  b^en  overcooe  by  adjusting  saaple  data 
so  as  to  yield  estiaates  of  population  characteristics  which  then  becooe 
the  basis  for  discussion.    Since  subsaaple  sizes  are  frequently  so  large 
as  to  render  standard  errors  aloost  negligible,  the  emphasis  on  charac* 
teristics  of  the  population  produces  a  census-like  impassion  of  the  study. 
On  balance,  such  an  iapression  is  probably  warranted,  provided  thaC  one 
bears  in  oind  chat  the  study  was  not  a  census  and  th<t  tbe"  instruaents  used 
for  data  collection  soaetimes  contained  low  validity  cooponents.  Where 
validity  or  reliability  was  especially  relevant  to  a  discussion  an  effort 
was  nade  to  provide  whatever  infonaation  was  available. 

Effort  was  also  aade  to  avoid  an  unnecessary '^proliferation  of  tables  , 
of  neans,  standard  deviations,  subsaaple  sizes,  and  the  like.  Nuoerous 
carefully  drown  figures  present  data  and  results  in  suitable  detail*  hope- 
fully in  a  fona  which  can.be  readily  grasped.    In  the  speciajl  case  of 
cuaulative  "less  than"  distributions  the  median  and  interquartile  range  can 
be  read  with  fair  accui^acy  from  the  graphs. 

V  On  occasion,  two  or  more  s'tatistical  methods  aigh£  have  been  (and 
sonetines  were)  applied  to  a  set  of  data.-co  accomplish  the  saae  purpose. 
In  such  circimstances  little  diffjerence  in  results  is. to,  be  expected  and 
where  two  or  norc  oethods  were  applied  the  results  were  quite  similar.  Since 
choice  of  method  often  was    not  critical  methods  of  broad  applicability  could 
be  used.    All  of  a  set  of  tests  could  be  performed  in  the  same  way,  allowing 
a  more  uniform  exposition  of  the  results.  '  % 
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If  pressed  for^^cime,  che  reader  Day  prefer  to  read  the  final  chapter 
which  sumarizea  the  reports.    Nonresponsje  biases  ^ave  been.detected  in 
Che  satiple;  the  reader  oay,  therefore »  prefer  to  r«ad  the  first  chapter 
prior  to  reading  others. 

The  author  vi^hes  to  express  his  appreciation  to  Ms.  Martha  Stocking 
and  Ks.  Judith  Pollack<-Ohl8  for  their  ^ine  systens  coordination  and 
prograomlng  support,  and  to  Mrs.  Helen  Westerberg  for  the  preparation  of     ^  . 
the  aanuscript.  « 


F.  Reid  Cree>:h,  Ph.D. 
Research  Psychologist 


October  15,  197A 
Educational  Testing  Ssrvice 
Princeton,  -N.  J.    085 AO 
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CHAPTER  1 
NONSESPONSE  BIAS  filTESTS 

*  t,  * 

INTSdDUCTlON  , 

Two  types  of  tionrespons*  bias  nay  be  studied  within  the  data.  The 

f^rtt  type,  bias  tiue  to  schools  or  students  that   did  not  participate  in 

the  National  Longitudinal  Study,  has  been  discussed  in  the  NLS  Final  Report^'Cl) 

and  will  not  be  further  analyzed  here.    The  earlier  report  indicated  that  low 

response  rates  of  schools  was  of tea  fqynd  in  snail  schools  (under  300  enroll- 

Bents),  often  In  the  South,  often  in  rural  locations.    When  a  school  did^not 

participate  in  the  study,  the  sample  of  18  seniors  in  that  school  also  coUld 

not  respond.    In  schools  which  did  participate,  however,  soine  students  did 

not.    For  such  students  it  was  usjually  possible  to  obtain  infomation  from  the 

School  ^cord  Information  Forn  (SRIF) ,  and  to  compare  the  characteristics -of 

nonparticipant  students  with  those  of  students  who  participated^    The  resulting 

comparisons  indicated  that 

..^the  participating  student  seems  to  be  more  aca- 
demically oriented,  higher  in  his  claass,  less  mobile,  and 
less  likely  co  be  afflicted  with  learni^i^ disabilities  than 
nonpartlcipants.  i' 

It  was  further  indicated  that  while  the  biases  between  participants  and  non- 
participants  seem  to  exist  they  are  often  small  in  magnitude.    The  response 
rates  obtained  in  the  survey  were  as  folloi/s: 

School  Questionnaire  •  •  B7%  J 

SRIF*..,...,.  ,   85 

Counselor  Questionnaire   83 

*»•  Student  Questionnaire   76 

*         .         Student  Test  Battery   72 

fwhile  the  -••p^nse  rates  are  low  enough  to  permit  bias  to  exist,  they  are 
apparently  high  enough  to  constrain  the  magnitude  of  bias  to  an  acceptable  level. 

^  "  — 


'i 
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The  second  type. of  nonresponse^ bias  is  concerned  with  the  differences 
between  participating  students  who  either  did  or  <iid  not  conplete  the  survey 
instruments*    This  form  of  bias— the  bias  created  by  the  partial  participation 
of  students— is  the  topic  of  this  chapter.^-  Two  approaches  are  used  co  evaluate 
and  characterfze  thh  bias,  the  first  is  based  on  the  response  patterns  of 
students  within  the  Student  Questionnaire,  the  second  exanines  various  groups 
of  full  and  partial  participar\t  students  through  SRIF  cocsparisons. 

PARTIAL  PAKTICIPATIOH  BIAS  EFFECTS 
Student  <?uestionnalre  BraochinR 

The  Student  Questionnaire  used  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  con- 
tained 11  separate  sections^,  some  which  were  to  be  answered  by  all  students, 
others  which  were  to  be  answered  only  by  certain  students.    The  instructions 
in  the  questionnaire  provided  18  possible  correct  co'tobinations  of  sections, 
one  of  which  would  have  been  selected  by  the  student,  and  which  would  s^rve 
to  typify  hlo.    We  will  refer  to  the  particular  combination  Oif  sections  which 
a  student  may  have  selected  as* the  student's  "path," •  through  the  questionnaire. 
The  typev  of  students  which  were  to  select  particular  questionnaire  sections 
are  shown  below: 

Ques.  Sect.  Type  of  Student  Who  Should  Respond  

*  A  All  students 

B  All  students 

C  All  students  ^ 

D  Students  planning  to  work  full  time  during  the 

^   year  after  they"  leave  high  school 

E  Students  planning  to  enter  an  apprenticeship  or 

on-the-job  training  program  during  the  year  after 
they  leave  high  school 

F  Students  plsnning  to  enter  military  service  during 

the  year  after  they  leave  high  school 


54.«34  O  -  7J  •  11 
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Ques.  Sect. 


Type  of  Student  Who  Should  Respond  ' 


C 


Students  planning  to  be  full  time  homeoakers 
during  the  year  after  leaving  high  school 


H 


Students  planning  to  take  vocational  or  technical 
courses  at  a  trade  or  business  school  full  or  part 
tlM  during  the  year  after  they  le*ve  high  school 


I 


Students  planning  to  go  to  a  four-year  coli^ege  or 
university,  junior  or  conaunlty  college,  or  take 
college- level  correspondence  courses  during  the 
year  after  leaving  high  school  • 


J 


Student9^ planning  to  work  part  time  during  the 
year  after  leaving  high  school  ^ 


K 


AM  Students' 


thus,  a  student  who  planned  to  go  to  college  part  time  and  to  work  part  time 
during  the  year  after  leaving  high  school  would  probably  have  selected  the 
A-B-C-I-J-K  path. 


analysis  of  partial  response  was  conducted  in  ordet^' to  determine  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  problem.    Not  all  ^  %h^^4^i^ ^S^X^^S-L'^^^^^.^^^^^'^^^^.^S^PJl^^ 
Longitudinal  Study  were  intended  t«^bs  uisejl.^ji  ,the.an*ly^As^o/.-this..repor£i  ,  ^ 
consequently,  the  data  to  be  used  were  Isolated  from  the  rest,  then  the  nuinber 
of  students  who  omitted  zero,  one,  two,  etc.,  of  the  needed  Items  In  his  path 
was  computed*    This  was  done  separately  for  each  of  the  18  paths.     In  all  but 
5  of  the  paths  the  resulting  frequency  distribution  showed  strong  right  skew 
(which  would  be  expected)  and  also  showed  a  slight  mode  In  Che  right  tall — a 


the  18  paths  were  selected  by  students^ji^depiftefLtp.XiiHV  J-1.^  . . 


"">rloT  to  undertaking  an  analysis  of  partial  response  bias  a  prell'Snary 
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_^^^^gure  1-1 

.LUMBERS  OF  STUDENTS  FOLLOWING  VARIOUS  PATHS 
THROUGH  THE  STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 

,VB 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 
A-B 


PATH 

•C-D-k 

•C-D-H-K 

•C-D-H-J-K 

•C-D-I-K 

■C-E-K 

C-T=H;K  ' 

•C-E-H-J-K 

C-F-K 

C-G-K 

C-G-H-K 

■C-G-H^^-K 

•C-G-I-K 

C-H-K 

C-H-J-K 

C-I-K 

C-J-K 

INVALID 


nil 


200C 


4000 


6000 


2000 


4000 


3U00 


6000 


Note:    Lach  mark  "|"  represents  approximately  150  students. 
Fewer  than  75  students  in  a  category  are  not  shown,, 


8000 


1-6:2 
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rather  tiniuiual  finding.    A  representative  exaaple  i«  shown  In  Figure  1-2  for 
path  A-B-C-D-H-K.    This  finding  suggest*  thst  «  small  proportion  of  the 

sample  of  respondents  may  represent  s  sci&evhat  different  klncfof  student  from 

! 

the  rest  in  thst  they  tend  to  otnit  Isrge  numbers  of  items.    The  numbers  of 

such  students  were  cona-idered  to  be  too  small  to  allov  additional  analyaea 

and  consequently  the  subsomple  of  students  for  each  valid  path  were  divided 

into  two  groupa,  thoae  who  completed  cvtry  item  on  their  path    (full  particl- 
es 

panta)  and  thoae  who  omitted  at  laast  one  item  (partial  participanta) . 

From  an  inspection  of  Figure  1-1  it  can  be  aeen  that  the  fraquenclea  with 
which  students  selected  various  patha  differa  conaiderably.    Since  later  / 
analyaea  would  depend  upon  being  able  to  compare  various  partitions  of  the 
students  on  a  given  path,  it  vss  decided  to  omit  from  the  biss  analyaia«any 
path  (and  ita  atudenta)  where  the  number  of  full  or  p«;tlal  participating 
studenta  was  less  thsn  50.    This  reduced  the  number  of  patha  from  It  to  11. 
Thoae  .patha  not  analyzed  are  given  in  Table  1-1.    AH  other  patha  ware  analyzed. 

I*         Table  1-r 
Paths  Deleted  From  Biss  Anslysts 

A-B-O-E-H-K  Students  planning  apprenticeship  or  on-the-jxStMwining, 

and  to  take  vocational  or  technical  couraea  at  tfade  or 

b  us  iness^"  school  ' 

A^B-C-E-H-J''K  Students  plsnning  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  tr'sining, 

to  take  vocational^technical  couraea  at  trade  or  business 
schqol,  and  to  work  psrt  time 


^-B-C-E-I-K. «  Students  planning  apprenticeship  or  oftVthe-job  training, 

and  to  go  to  college  or  university        V  -> 

A-B-C-G-H-'J-K  Students  planning  to  be  homemakers,  to  take  vocstionsl/ 

technical  couraes  sp  trade  or  busineas  achool,  and  to  work 
part  time  ^ 

A'B-C^-G-I-K  Studenta  planning  to  be  homemakers  and       go  to  college 

or  univeralty       •  >, 

A-B-C-J-K  Studenta  planning  to  work  parC  time^ 
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Flsure  1-2 

TercenC«$e  Frequency  Disefib^itlon  of  the  Number 
Omitted  Items  for  Student*  on  Pith  A-B-C-D-H-K 


Percentage 
Frequency 


100 


75 


SO 


25 


■  I 


0  12  3  4  5  10  15 

Number  of  Omitted  Items 


164 


160 


The  Likelihood  of  Partial  Participation 

About  one  student  In  five  (17%)  was  a  partial  partlclpaat.    This  propor- 
tion varied,  however,  according  to  the  student's  path.    Path  A-B'-C'-K, 
corresiipndlns  to  students  ^o  had  no  plans  for  work,  study,  training,  ollltary, 
or  hoaeBaking  for  the  year  after  high  school,  had  the^Mghest  full  partlclpa^ 
tlon  rate  (92X),  while  the  lowest  full  participation  rate  (68Z)  was  found  in 
path  A-B-C'^D-H-J-K  for  students  planning  to  work  and  to  take  vocatlonai^  or 
technical  courses  during  the  year  after  high  school. 

A  Chl-square  test  for  equality  of  the  proportion  of  partial  participants 
was  highly  significant    (x?o  "  221.01,  p  <  ,001),  ijadlcatlng  that  the  propor- 
tions vary  appreciably  by  path.    The  data  associated  with  this  test  are 
shown  in  Table  ^"2,  and  indicate  that  the  following  paths; 

•\'1-C-K. ... r .. .students  with  no  categorlzable  plans  for  the  , 
next  year,  and 

A-B^Cri'-K,  students  who  were  ollitary  ^lented,  and 

A-B*C'I-K,  students  who  were  college  oriented  ' 

had  appreciably  fewer  partial  participants  than  the  average,  and  that  paths: 

A-B-C-D-H-K  \ 

I  students  planning  work  and  voc/tech  training 
A-B-C-D-H-J-k(  activities,  and 

A-B-C-H-J-K  )  '  • ' 

A- BH:-D-I-K. .. .students  planning  full  time  work  and  college  oriented 
training,  and  ' 

A-'B-C-H-K  students  planning  voc/tech  training 

had  appreciably  more  partial  participants  than  the  average.' 

< 


Curriculum  and  Partial  Participation 

The  HLS  Final  Report  indicated  that  nonpartJ.clpan^  /Students  Incorporated 
a  slightly  higher  proportion  of  students  with  o^ne  or  more  handicaps  than  Chat 
found  among  participants.    An  attempt  was  made  in  the  current  study  to  effect 
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Ttble  1-2 

Association  Betveen  Path  snd  Tendency  Not  To  Respond 


Path 


Percent 
Partial 
Participants 


•  Path 
Contribution 
to  Chi-s^uare 


S.D.  Froa 
17.27Z 


7 . 76Z* 

•  44 , 45* 

-6. 70* 

18.49 

3.43 

1.84 

A-l-C-D-H-K' 

26.52 

17.01 

4.09 

A-l-C-D-H-J-K 

32.13 

42.36 

6,5y 

A-B-C-D-I-K 

29.43 

30.17 

A-B-C-E-K 

IS?.  05 

.44 

/n 

A-B-C-P-K 

12.89 

7.63 

X2.78 

17.79 

.27 

.26 

A-B-C-H-K 

26.50 

38<e4 

6.22 

A-l-C-H-J-K 

22.05 

13.34 

3.66 

A-B-C-I-K 

15.16 

>  23.07 

-4.80 

...  Overall 

17.272 

-  221.01 

The  table  is  interpreted  as  follows:    7.76Z  of  students  on 
Path  A'B-C^K  were  partial  participants.    Under  the  null  hypo- 
thesis of  aiailar  partial  participation  rates  for  all  paths, 
Path  A'B-C'K  contributea  44.45  to  the  Chi-squ»r«  test.  The 
7.7Z  rata  Xisa  6.70  standard  deviations  below  the  overall  rate 
of  17.27%. 


r 
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A  tiailar  comarijoo.    UoforCuoately ,  the  ounber  of  handicapped  scudencs 
was  tijg^  CO  adait  neaniasful  analysis. 

It  was,  hovever,  possible  to  explore  Che  iacidence  races  of  partial 
parcicipacioo  across  Che  scudeacs'  curricula,  and  Co  do  so  separacely  for 
each  of  the  11  .paths.    The  analyses  were  conducced  by  Chi-square,^ cescing 
whsther  the  p«rtial  parCicipation  rate  was  the  sane  for  each  of  the  curriculua 
subgrouj>s.  *The  degrees  of  freedoa  for  the  Chi- square  test  varied  sooevhat 
froa  one  path  to  another  owing  to  saall  subgroup  sizes  which  jcequired  sub- 
groups to  be  conbined  in  the  analysis.    The  results  of  the  analysis  are 
suazsarized  in  Table  l->3. 

The  interpretation  of  Table  1-3  will  be  illustrated  by  considering 
Path  A-B-Cj-K.    Students  on  this  path  are  those  having  no  categorizeable  plans 
for  the  year  following  high  school.    Forty-four  percent  of  the  partial  parti- 
cipants on  this  path  were  general  curriculum  student's.    The  "V  sign  before 
^the  percentage  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  general  students  who  were 
partial  participants  exceeds  the  average  rate  for  Che  path  (8Z).  I'artlal 
participants  froa  the  Academic  curriculua  represented        of  all  partial 
participants  on  this  path;  yet,  the  proportion  of  partial  participation  for 
acadeoic  students  (5Z— not  shown  in  Table  1-3)  was  less  than  ths  8Z  average  rate 
for  the  path,  as  indicated  by  the        sign  befors  the  percentage.    Owing  to 
small  subgroup  sizes,  four  curriculua  groups  were  conbined  fdr  this  analysis; 
agricultural,  distributive  education,  health,  ancT'hoae  economics.  Collectively, 
these  four  subgroups  had  a  higher-than-average  partial  participation  rate.  The 
Chi-squara  test  was  conducted  with  4  degrees  of  freedom  and  obtainsd  a  Chi- 
square  value  of  10.07,  a  result  which  would  be  considered  significant  at  the 
.05  level. 
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Pour  of  the  11  patht  tested  (A-B-C-K,  A-B-C-D-K,  and  A-B-C-H-K,  *nd 
A-B-C'I-K)  produced  tignificant  blasea,  generally  of  a  sinilar  pattern. 
General  ttudentt,  and  aCudentt  in  agriculture,  distributive  education,  health, 
and  hone  econoaica  tend  tcvard  unduly  high  partial  pj|;^< cipotion  rates. 
Students  of  acadexaic  curricula  tend  to  produce  unusually  low  partial  partici- 
pation ratet«    The  four  paths  where  bias  was  detected  contain  students  who 
indicated  aoae  cocbination  of  the  following  plans  for  the  year  after  high 
achool:    (a)  no  plans  fitting  the  categories  provided  in  Che  student  question- 
naire, /b)  planning  ta  work  full  time,  (c)* planning  to  take  vocational  or 
technical  courses  at  a  trade  or  business  school,  and  (d)  planning  to  furjihar 
their  acade&ic  education.    It  is  notable  that  whenever  curriculum  differencea 
were  found  they  were  generally  of  the  sane  pattern,  but  that  the^  were  not 
to  be  found  in  every  path.    Moreover,  there  seeoed  Co  be  no  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  curriculuo  difference  and  whether 
the  rate  for  the  path  was  significant. 

SRIF  Comparisons  of  Full  and  Partial  Participants 

The  final  evaluation'^ortt>artial  participation  bias  effects  was  conducted 
by  cotoparing  Student  School  Record  tnforniation  Form  (SRIF)  data  of  full 
participants  with  sioilar  daCa  from  partial  participants*    This  was  accomplished 
by  computing  a  Student's  C-test  for  the  difference  between  the  means  of  the 
two  groupa  on  each  of  a  series  of *v>rfS51es  taken* from  the  SRIF.    Some  of  the 
selected  variates  did  not  obtain  a  significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups  on  any  of  the  11  paths  considered.    These  variates  have  been  omicted 
"from  the  list  of  variates  in  Tables  l-Aa  thrQUgh  1-Ak  where  the  exploration  is 
aunarized.    Kean  differences  were  computed  as  (Mean  Full  Participanta  minus 
Mean  Partial  Participants). 

* 
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'    Table  l-^a 

Summary"  of  SRIP  Comparisons  Between  Full  and  Partial  Participants 
t  P«th  A-B-C-K:    Studenta  Wlch  No  Cttegoriseable  Plans 


Variable 


_Le_ 


X  100 


Class  Rank  : '  Enrollrrent 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal)  ^  100 
Scholastic  .Aptitude  Test  (Quant.)  i  100 
Semesters  of  courso.work  in: 
Sciences 

PoreigTi_Lan^uaf  es 
Social  Studies 
En|:lish  ' 
Mathematics 
Indus.trial  Arts 
Commerce 
Pine  Arts 

Vocat'ional/Technical  courses: 
J  Business 

Distributive  Education 

Proportion  of  students  who,  within  last 
year,  took  courses  in: 
Science  or  Mathematics 
Social  Studies 
...or  were  grouped  by*  ability  in 
V6cational/Technical  course 
Proportion  In  Remedial  Matherratics 
Proportion  in  Remedial  Reading  or  Lang. 
Proportion  handicapped 

Proportion  partic.  In  Coop.  Voc.  Ed.  Pgm. 
Proportion  in  High  School  Work-Study 
Proportion  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


2.64 
2.62 


2.22 


.01 
.01 


.05 


.82 
.8 


.6 


•2.46 


.02 


.7 


total  Sample  Size;  705 


Note:    t  is  computed  as  (mean  (Pull  Participants)  minus  me*an 
(Partial  Participants)} 
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Table  l-4b 

Summary  of  SHIP  Comparf'sons  Between  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 

t 

For  Path  A-B-C-D-K:    Students  Planning  To  Work  Full  Tine 


Variable 

t 

P  < 

X  100 

Class  Rank  ^  Enrollment 

6.92 

.001 

I.4Z 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal)  r  lOO  ,  ' 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  tQuant.)  -s-  100 

Semesters  of  coursewopk  in: 

Sciences 

2.07 

.05 

.1 

Poreign  Languages 

4.89 

.001 

,7 

'    Social  Studies  u 

-2. '30 

.03 

^\ 

English  *^ 

C  Mathematics 

^          Ridustrlal  Arts 

Commerce 

Pine  Arts 

Vocational/Technical  bourses: 

Business, 

2.57 

.02 

.2 

Distributive  Education 

Proportion  of  students -who^  within  last 

year,  took  courses  in;' 

Science  or  Mathematics 

Social  Studies 

..'.or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

Vocational/Technical  course 

Proportion  in  Renedial  Matherratics 

■2.22 

.03 

.1 

Proportion  in  Herr.edial  Reading  or  Lang. 

■4.36 

.001 

*  .5 

Proportion  handicciptSed  \ 

-2.84 

.01  - 

.2 

Proportion  partic.  ♦Jr.  Coop.  V&p.^Ed.  ^gm.' 

Proportion  in  High  Scnool  VorlcrStudy  ^ 

Proportion  in  Meig/iborhcod  Yqjlith'^-Jorps 

Total  Sarple  Zizei  3280 


Note*   t  is  computed  ass^i^irean  tPuil  Participants)  minus  mean 
(Partial  ParticipantsX) 
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Table  l-4c 

Sunanary  of  SHIP  Comparisons  Between  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 
For  Path  A-B-C-D-H-K:    Studencs  Plannlns  Full  Tine  Work  and 
Trade  or  Business  School  Courses 


Variable 

t 

P  < 
 c  

X  100 

Class  Rank  ^  Enrollment 

Scholastic  /Aptitude  Test  (Verbal)  ^  loO 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Quant.)  t  100 

Semesters  of  coursework  in; 

Sciences 

Poreign  Languages 

Social  Studies           *  ^ 

English 

2.03 

*  .05 

laz 

Mathematics  - 

Industrial  Arts 

Commerce 

Pine  Arts 

f           Vocational/Technical  courses: 

- 

/         ^  Business 

J                        Distributive  Education 

2<38 

'  .02 

1.6 

(      H  Proportion  of  students  -who ,  within  last 

\             year,  took  courses  in: 

1                 Science  or  Mathematics  ^* 

2.48 

.02 

1.8 

Social  Studies 

...or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

Vocational/Technical  course 

Proportion  in  Remedial  Mathematics 

Proportion  in  Her-edial  Reading  or  Lang. 

\ 

Proportion  handicapped 

Proportion  partic.  in  Coop.  Voc.  Ed.  Pgm. 

Proportion,  !n  High  School  Work-Study 

Proportion  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
 i  

Total  .^amplo  ?A7,t\  280 


Note:    t  is  computed^^s  (mean  (Pull  Participants)  minus  mean 
(Partial  Participants))  ^ 
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t  •  Table  i-4d  ^  * 

SuiTjnary  of  SRIF  Comparisons  Between  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 
For  Path  A-B-C-D-H-J-K:    Students  Planning j?»rt-  or  Pull-Tiae 
Work  and  Trade  or  BuaiTnets  School  Courses 


Variable 

t 

P  < 

w     X  100 

Class  Rank  :  Enrollment      .  x 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (^^rbal)  f  100 

2.58 

.02 

2.'^5: 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Quant.)  i  100 

3.31 

.01 

3.4 

Semesters  of  course^rork  in: 

Sciences 

-2.11 

^05 

1.2 

Foreign  Languages 

Social  Studies     .  « 

English 

Mathematics 

• 

Industrial  Arts 

3.31 

.01 

3.4 

Com'merce 

Fine  Arts  ' 

Vocational/Technical  courses:  , 

Business  ^ 

Distributive  Edutjation 

- 

Pi;oportion  of  students  who,  within  last 

year,  took  coulees  in: 
Scienc.e  or  ^•athe^.atlcs 

Social  Studies 

r 

...or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

'  ^cat ional/Technical  course 

2.26 

.05 

Proportion  in  Reredial  VatheraUcs 

f 

Proportion  in  Rerredlai  Reading  or  Lang. 

Proportion  ^handicapped 

Proportion  parti c.  in  Coop.  Voc.  Ed.  Pgm. 

Proportion  in  Hijrh  School  A'ork-Study 

Proportion  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Total  Sample  Size:  281 

Note:    t  is  computed  as  (mean  (Full  Participants)  minus  mean 
(Pjtrtlal  Participants)} 
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Table  l-4e  *  •  ^^^—^ 

Suimary  of  SKIP  Comparisons  Between  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 
For  Path  A-B-C-D-I-K:  Student*  Planninf  Full  Tine  Work  and 

to  Pursut  Academic  Education  >  , 


^  Variable 

t 

P  < 

X  100 

\ 

Cj^ss  Rank  ■■  Enrollrrent 

2.15 

.05 

I.2Z 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal)  +  100 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Quant.)  t  loo 

Semesters  of  coursework  in: 

Sciences 

Poreign  Languages 

Social  Studies 

English 

Mathematics 

^        Industrial  Arts 
Commerce 

Pine  Arts 

Vocational/Technical  courses: 

Business 

^        Distributive  Education 

Proportion  of  students  who,  within  last 
year^  took  courses  in: 

Sciemje  or  I^athematics 

Social  Studies 

..or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

Vocational/Technical  course 

Proportion  in  Remedial^  MatTieratics 

Proportion  in  Remedial  PeadinJ  or  Lang. 

Proportion  handicapped 

Proportion  partic.  in  Coop.  Voc.  Ed.  Pgm. 

Proportion  in  Hirh  School  Work-Study 

2.07 

.05 

l.l 

Proportion  in  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Total  Sarple  Size:    297  ' 

Note:    t  Is*  conouted  as  (rroan  (Full  P^irticlpants)  minus  mean 
(Partial  Participants)) 
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Summary  of  SHIP  Comparison^  Between  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 
For  Path  A-B-C-E-K:    Students  Planning  On-The-Job  Training 
or  Apprenelc«^lp  Programs 


Variable  ^ 

t 

P  < 

X  100 

vj.aoo  naiiiv   •  Dnroxirnent 

Scliolastlc  Aptitude  Test  (Ve^'fal)  i  100 

5?  1* tnA ^ f  1* T» *^          f*niJT»«;pwnr*W  in* 

\ 

Sciences 

Porelgn  Languages 

Social  Studies  * 

English 

Mathematics 

Industrial  Arts 

%  • 

Commerce        "                      -  . 

\>         Pine  Arts 

• 

Vocational/Technical  courses; 
Business 

Distributive  Educa^tion  . 

Proportion  of  students  who,  wlt^iln  last 
year,  took  coursfc  in; 

/ 

Scienrce  or  Matheratics 

Social  Studies                         ,  ^ 

...or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

Vocational/Technical  course 

Proportion  in  r^eredial  r-'athen-atl cj 

Proportion  in  RQredial  ^eadin;?"  or  Lang. 

Proportion  ^landlcapped 

-Proportion  partlc.  in  Coop.  Voc .  Ed.  Pgm. 

Proportion  in  JliFh  School  '..'ork-Study 

Proportion  in  Neifhborhood  Youth  Corps 

Total  Sarple  Size:.  250 


Note:    t  is  computed  cs  (mean  (Full  Participants)  mlniis  mean 
(Partial  Participants)} 
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Table 


Suryrary  of  IpiP  Ccnpariscnb  Between  ^ull  and  P^artlcl  Participants 
For^Wth  A-B-C-F-K:    Students  Planning  To  Enter  Military 


Variable  ^ 


Class  Rank  :  Effroiirnen^ 
Scholastic  Aptitude  T^:^^  (Verbal)  i  100 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tesf^  (Quant . )  -  100 
Semesters'  of  cdlinse^ricrk  in: 

Sciences 
,  > -Foi^e^^n^tanfruares  O 

Social  Stu(lies  U 

Industi^al  ^ts 
Comme^jce  ^* 


Pine  A^ts 


5  " 

Vocati>(>nal/5^chnical  cours,es:^v 

Busirifess^  .VV  \) 


2,71 


2.35 


2.29 


2.33 


/  .  DistnilMJtive'^Educaticn  j 

ProVort^on  of  stud.ents  who,-witMn  last  ■ 
year    tool^  c^u»ses  in:^         ,  •  -  m 

Sdi!^c(J  og  r^athfcr-atlci  ; 
'  ^ocialoStfi^^es*'  /    '  i 

♦  ;.br  were^gr^oup|d  by  ^abtlity  ih  <yt  | 
Voaatio<nal/Te|:jSnicai  ccurg^e;'  Vy  0 
Proportlop  in^  Rerredlal-I^atlheratics  ^ 
.  Proportfon  in  Ber.ed;^!/ re^c^iar^  or  La^i^.  a 
.proportion  .handicapped,-,' 
prop"ortionj)^tio.  irr  <:copv.  Voc  ,  ^  Ed  .  Pgm. 

_  ^ropbVtion  4rtj\Neirhb^hood  Youth^  Corps 


0  2/50 
2\  71 


.01 


.02 


.05 


,05 


,02 
.b5 

.01 


Li^    X  100 


l.U 


^  .7 


.9 
.7 


1.1 


Total  .^arple  Size:  ^ 

Note:     t  is  computed  as  (rcan  (Pull  Participants)  minus  moan 
(Partial  Participants)} 
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, Table  i.4h 

Summary  of  SPIP  Comparisons  Between  Full  and  Partial  Participants 

Students  Planning  To  Be  Homeaakers 


For  Path  A-B-C-C-K; 


Variable 


Class  Rank  'Enrollment 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (V?^rbal)  A  loo 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Quant.)  ?  lOO 
3emes?^rs  of  coursework  In: 
Sciences 

Foreign  Languages 

Social  Studies 

English        ;  ^ 

Mathematics 

Industrial  Arts 

Commerce 

Plrfe  Arts. 

Vocational/Technical  courses: 
Business  * 

Dlstributi^<^^  Education 

Proportion  of  students  who,  within  last 
year,  took  courses  in: 

Science  tr  yatheraticc 

Social  Studies 
...or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

Vocational/Technical  course 
Proportion  in  Feredlal  Ka'.herratics 
Proportion  in  »eredfal  5-eaair.^^  or  Lang. 
Propcrllcn  hardlcapp^d 

Proportion  partlc.   ir  Coci..  ':^oc .  rd.  P(vr. 
Proportion  in  ri,-h  Cchcol  Vcrk-Ctudy 
Proportion  in  iVet^f^'borhcod  Youth  Corps 


2.38 


2.48 
2.39 

3.35 


3.35 


.02 


.02 
.02 

.01 


.01 


1.2Z 


1.2 
1.2 

2.6 


2.6 


T<jtal  i^.r'ylc  ^:izQi  387 


Note:     t  Is  corrputed  as  {r-ar  (Full  Participants)  minus  mean 
(Partial  Participants)}   
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Table  1-41 

Summary  of  SRIF  Comparisons  Between  Full  and  Partial  Partiaip^nt; 

for  Path  A-B-C-H-K:    Student*  Planning  Trade  ^ 
or  Buslneas  School  Couraes 


,  V 

Variable 

t 

P 

100 

na<5s  Rank  Enrollirent 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal)  ^  100 

L 

c^v«i^i  o  •    1 /«   ArNt-^fnHp  Tp<;f    fOuant.)    t  100 
oCnOiaStlC    rtptltuuc    ico^    \^<uaiJ*««  i  AW 

I 
1 

Spmp«>tpr<5  of  coursework  in: 

Sciences 

- 

Social  Studies  ' 

Engrlish 

Mathematics 

Industrial  'Arts 

- 

Commerce 

•  Ul 

Fine  Arts 

*♦  •  /Uj 

Vocational/Technical  courses  :^ 

Business 

1 

p. 

Distributive  Educajtion 

• 

Proportion  of  students  who,  within  last 

Mf>t\Y>     fftftlf  coui'^p^  in  t' 

^f>Ai>r\f>i>   esY*  Ma  1" hpmA t"  1  c ^ 

Social  studies 

...or  were  grouped  by  ability  in 

Vocatlonal/lechnical  course  > 

Proportion  in  Remedial  Mathematics 

-2.00 

.05 

.5 

Proportion  in  Remedial  Readfing  or  Lang. 

Proportion  handicapped 

'-2.3A 

.02 

r  •' 

•Proportion  partic,  in  Coop.  Voc .  Ed.  Pgm. 

Proportion  in  High  School  Work-Study 

Proportion  In  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Proportion  Participation  in  Upward  Bound  " 

2.'09 

.05^ 

.5  ' 

Total  £ar^)le  Size:  652 


,e:    t  is  computed  as  (mean  (Full  Participants)  minus  mean 
(Partial  Participants)) 
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Tablei-4j  v 
Summary  of  SRIF  Comparisons  Between  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 
For  Path  A-B-C-H-J-K:    Students  Planning  Ptrt-Tlae  WoYk  * 
and  Trade  or  Business  School  Courses 

 Variable  

Class  Rank  Enrollment 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Verbal)  *  100 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (Quant*)  ^  lOO 
Semesters  of  oour^e^york  In: 
Sciences 

Foreign  Languages  , 
Social  Studies 
English 
Mathematics 
Industrial  Arts  * 
Commerce  * 
Fine  ifrti^ 

Vocatlonal/Technlcai  courses:- 

Business  ^ 

-    Distributive  Haucation 

Proportion  of  students  who,  within  last 
year,  took  courses  ^n:  , 

^  y  Science  or  .'Mathematics 

Social  Studi'es,  ^ 

...or  were  grouoed  by  ability  in 

Vocat lonal/Technica 1  course 

Proportion^  in  Renedial  yatheratics 

Proportion  in  Rer.edlal  ?ea*Jir.p*  cr  Lang. 

Proportion  handicapped 

Propor.tion  par  tic:"'  In  Cccl    Voc .  Ed.  Pgm. 
Proportion  in  hirh  School  '..'orK-J^tudy 
Proportion  in  Uelfhtorhcpd  Youth  Corps 


Total  S^rple  Size?  ' 

,  Note:     t  Is  computed  as  (roan  (Full  Participants)  minus  mean 
(Partial  Participant^))  - 


\ 
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Table  l-^k 


Summary  of  SRIF  Comparisons  Eetxe^en  Pull  and  Partial  Participants 
For  Path  A-B-C-l-K:    Students  Planning  To  Pursue  Academic 
Education  •  ^       ' ' 


Variable 

t 

D  < 

X  100 

Class  Rank  "  Enrollment 

7.42 

.001 

.11 

Scholastic  Aptl'^ude  Test  (Verbal)   ■  100 

3.37 

.001 

.1 

Schbl^stlc  Aptitude  Test  (Quant.)  ^  100 

3.28 

.01 

.1 

Semesters  of  coursework  in: 

Sciences 

5.21 

.001 

>  .4 

^op<ai  Studies 

2.37 

.02 

.1 

Fn<»1  -i  <;V>  * 

i 1  on  * 

Ma  fV^  pr'a  f  1  P  *?  « 

5.50 

.oor  * 

.4 

xnuusuriai 

-2.13 
< 

'  .04 

'  .0 

Pinp  Arts 

Vocat ional/^Technical  courses: 

^  Business    •  *'  ' 

-2.07 

.04 

.0 

Distributive  E3ucat'ion 

-3.83 

.001 

.2 

Proportion  of  students'who%  within  last 
year,  took  courses  ini  ^ 

• 

Science  or  Mathematics 

2.82 

.01 

.1 

' Social  Studies 

...or  wer-e  grouped  by  ability"  in  _ 

Vocational/Technical  course 

Proportion  in  Rer.edial  Mathematics^ 

-2.04 

.05  ' 

.0 

Proportion  in  Rerr.edial  ReadirTg  qr  Lang. 

-2.80 

.01 

.1  " 

Proportion  handicapped 

Proportion  partic.  in  Coop.  Voc .  Ed.  Pgm. 

.1 

Proportion  in  Hi^h  School  Work-Study 

-2.48 

.02 

Proportion  in  Nelrhborhcod  Youth  Corps 

-2.88 

»oi  • 

.1 

'Total  Sarple  Elzo:  7377  ^ 

.Note:    t  is  computed  as  {trean  (Ful.l  Participants)  mlnu^  mean 
(Partial  Participants)} 
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Defreec  of  freedoo  for  the  c-cests  vary  froa  248  (Ptch  A-B-C-E-K)  to^ 
7  ,  375  , (Path  A-B-C-I-K)  so  chat  for  all  practical  purposes  the  tests  alght 


bution  rather  than  the  Student's  t-distribution. 

There  are  two  cautions  which  ahould  be  applied  to  the  Interpretation  of 

the  data  In  Tables  l-4a  15f?rough  l-4k.    First  Is  the  fact  that  the  procedure 

r 

ujcd  would  produce  one  or  more  asterisks  on  the  table  about  5X  of  the  tiae 

even  If  no  true  difference  existed  between  the  full  and  partial  participants. 

Since  37A  Individual  tests  were  conducted  ve  olght  expect  about  19  spacloiw 

results  even  If  there  were  no  true  differences  to  be  found.    A  t-value  of  3 

or  greater  should  be  encountered  only  about  IZ  of  the  tloe  by  chance  alone, 

however,  so  that  Interpretation  only  of  such  situations  Is  leas  likely  to  be 

nlaleadlng  than  Is  Interpretation  of  all  values  presented.    Abaolute  t-valuea 

less  than  2  are  not  reported. 

m 

The  second  consideration  lies  In  the  very  large  nuabers  of  cases,  or 
obaervatlons,  wh^  aade  up  thf  tests  In  some  of  the  paths*    Path  A-B-C-I-K, 
for  example,  contains  7,377  students.    Under  such^^^condlp^^flT^    t-teat  l« 
exceedingly  sensitive,  and  Is  capable  of  d/ttectlng  very  minute  dlfferencea. 
Thus  we  nay  an;lclpatA  sone  findings  ,of  "staClstlcaUy  significant  bias," 
while  the  actual  aoount  of  bias  Involved/  and  Its  Importance  to  the  study, 
la  vlrtaally  nA^llglble.    Table  1-5  displays  the  taeans  observed  for  the  22 
variables  In  the  case  of  Path  A-B-C-I^K  In  deraonstratlon  of  the  magnltudea  of 
differences  observed.    Additionally,  (omega  squared)  valuea,  multiplied 

by  100,  have  been  tabled  beside  each  entry  In  Tables  1-4.    These  values 
reflect  the  magnitudes  of  difference  In  terms  of  the  present  of  variance  ^ 
reduction  which  occurs  is  a  result  of  knowledge  of  the  "treatment*'— I.e. ,  the 
group  to  which  a  atudent  belongs  (2). 


be  considered  to  be  large-saople  t^sts  conducted  through  the  nonaal  dlstrl- 
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Table  1-5 

Meant  for  Sisnlflcant  Variables  on  P'ath  A-B-C-l-K 
(Student*  Plannins  Additional  Acadenic  Training) 


Varlate 


Full 
Participants 


Partial 
Participants 


M«an 
Difference 


Rank  *  Enrollnenc 

.65 

.58- 

.07*** 

SAT-V  (noo)^ 

4.74 

4.54 

.20** 

SAT-Q  (flOO) 

5.07 

4.88 

.19** 

Science  ' 

4.26 

3.92 

.34*** 

Social  Studies 

5.47 

5.34 

.13* 

Ktchenatlcs 

4.65 

4.30 

.35*** 

IndustrlaJ  Arts^ 

1.49 

1.74 

-.25* 

business 

2.64 

2.90 

-.26* 

^Distributive  Education 

.20 

.45 

-.25** 

Took  Science 

.67 

• 

.62 

.05* 

Resedlal  Mathematics 

>* 

.03 

.04 

-.01* 

Remedial  Reading 

.of 

-.02* 

work  Study  ^ 

.02 

.04 

0 

-.02* 

You^  Cofps  f 

4 

.02 

■P 

-.01* 

*    2  <  t  <  3  ,  .003  <  p    <  .046 
**    3  <  t  <  4  ,  .000  <  p    <  .003 
***>   4  <.  t         ,  p  .  <.  .000 

t    Varlate  names  are  those  of  Table  l-4k  with  non-slgnlf leant 
varlates  omitted. 
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«  nuiib«r  \>f 


Tables  1-A  show  «  n\atbtr\£  significant  differences / *nd  no  cooaon 
pattern  seens  readily  to  present  Itself.    Paths  A-B-C-E-K  and  A-B-C-H-J-K 
^students  planning  \o  enter  an  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training,  and 
students  planning  to  attend  a  trade  or  business  school  and  to  work  part  tlae) 
did  not  produce  significant  bias  on  any  of  the  variables  exanlned. 

All  other  paths  did  produce  significant  biases,  generally  of  stsall 
aagnltude.    A  suocary  of  these  results  Is  presented  below: 
Path  A*B-^-K  (Students  with  no  cate^orlzeable  plans) 

Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
SAT  Verbal^an<f  Quantitative  scores. 
No.  of  seoesters  of  foreign  language  studied, 
and  lower  than  pttrtlal.  participants  on 

Che  proportion  Involved  In  High  School  Cooperative  Education, 

i*ath  A*B"C*D~K  (Students  planning  to  work  full  time) 

Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
'  class  standing  (rank  *  enrollment),  ^ 

klo*  of  semesters  of  science  studied. 
Ho.  of  semesters  of  foreign  languages  studied. 
No.  of  semesters  of  business  courses  studied, 
and  lower  than  partial  participants  on 

No.  seiaesters  of  social  studies  taken. 
Incidence  -of  remedial  oath  and  renedlal  reading, 
^nd  Incidence  of  handicapped  students. 
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Path  A-B-C"D-H-K  (Students  planning  to  work  full  tine  .and  to  take 
trade  or  business  scnool  courses) 

Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 

No.  senesters  of  English  studied. 

No.  of  distributive  education  courses  studied,  and 
Incidence  of  having  taken  Science  courses. 

Path  A-B-C-D-H-J-K  (Students  planning  to  work  full  or  part  tine  and 
to  take  trade  or  business  school  courses) 
Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
f  SAT  Verbal  and'Qoantitative  scores, 

No>  teoesters  of  Industrial  Arts  courses  taken,  and 
incidence  of  ability-tracked  voc/tech  courses, 
but  lover  than  partial  participants  in  number  of  semesters 
of  Science  courses  taken. 

Path  AtB-C-D-I-K  (Student's  planning  to  work  full  time  and  to  pursue 
academic  education) 
,    Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
class  standing  (rank  f  enrollment),  and 
incidence  of  Work  Study  program  students. 

Path  A-B-C-E-K  (Students  planning  to  enter  on-the-job  training  or 
,      apprenticeship  programs)  produced  no^detectable  bias  effects. 
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Path  A-B-C-F-K  (Stud«nt«  planning  to  enter. the*nilit«ry) 

Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
class  standing) 
SAT  Quantitative  score, 

No,  of    senesters  of  Social  Studies  taken,  *• 

No.  of  senesters  of  Fine  Arts  taken» 

incidence  of  students  taking  Science  courses. 

Incidence  of  students  taking  Social  Studies  courses,  and 

Intidence  of  students  in  ability-grouped  voc/tech  courses 

Path  A-B-C-C-K  (Students  planning  to  be  hooeioakers) 

Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
class  standing. 

No.  of  semesters  of  Mathematics  cours^*,t4ken, 
•  No,  of  semesters  of  Commerce  courses  taken. 

No.  of  semesters  of^rfusineaa  courses  taken,  and 
incidence  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  students. 

Path  A-B>C-H"K  (Students  planning  to  take  courses'  at  a  trade  or 
business  school) 

Full  participants  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
,the  number  of  semesters  of  Fine  Arts  courses  taken. 

Path  A-B-C.-H-J-K  (Students  planning  to  work  ff«T**^me  and  to  take 
courses  at  a  trade «or  business  school) 
(No  bias  effects  were  detected.) 
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P«th  A-B-C-I-K  (Sttidenw  planning  to  further  thetr  acadenic  education) 
Pull  ptrtlcipsnts  were  higher  than  partial  participants  on 
class  stsndins. 

^T-Verbsl  and  Qusntitstive-scoret, 

No.  semesters  of  Science.  Socisl  Studies,  and  Mathenacics 
courses  Csken, 

incidence  of  Science  courses  tsk^n  in  past  year, 
and  lower  th^  partial  psrticipsnts  on  ff 

No.  staesters  of  Industrisl  Arts  courses  taken, 
'n'o«  semesters  of  Busii(ess  courses  taken. 
No.  stoesters  of  Distributive  Education  taken. 
Incidence,^  remedisl  oath  and  resdins  students,  arid- 
incidence  of  Work  Study  snd  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  students 
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Nonreapoiwc  bl^  e|fect«,  l»e.,  the  blcs  introduced  into  the 
dsta  by  school*  tnd  «tudent«  th«t    did  not  participate  in  theyciginal 
National  Longitudinal  Study,  were  previously  reported  in  che  Final  . 
Report  of  that  project,    Tlie  bias  introduced  by  nonreaponae  was  con- 
aidered  to  be  slight  but  systenatic,    llie  non-pa^rticipating  achool 
tended  to  be  a»all,  enrolling  fever  than  300  aeniora,  and  uaa  often 
located  in  the  South,  often^in  rural  areas.    Studenta  in  participating 
schoola  who,  despite >the  cooperation  of  their  achool,  noneth^^itsa 
declined  co  participate,  tended  to  be  lesa  academically  o^ented^  mc^re 
mobile,  ^nd  more  likely  tq  have  one  or  more  Harning/dlaabilitiea  than 
studenta  who  participated, 

A  different  form  of  nonresponse  bias  was  deplored  in  this  report; 
speciflcslly,  the  biaa  introduced  by  atudentaXwhq  participated,  but  did 
80  incompletely  by  not  anawering  all  the  queatidns  put  to  them.  Such 
students  were  called  "partial  participants"  while  those  who  answered  sll 
necessary  questions  were  term<»d  '*ftxll  participanta.'-' ^ 

Eleven  of  the  ,18  proper  patha  through  the  queationnaire  were  con- 
aldered  to  have  adequate  aample  aizea  to  allow  partial  participation  biaa 
effects  to  be  examined.    There  i/ere^ appreciable  differencea,  4mong  the 
II  paths,  in  the  pro^rtion  of  studenta  who  were  partial  part^-Cipanta. 
Students  having  no  categorizeable  plans  for  the  yesr  following  high  school 
had  the  highest  rate  of  full  participation  (92Z),  uhiA«^*students  planning 
ta  work  snd  to  tske  vocational  or  technical  couraes  during  the  next  yesr 
hsd  the  lowest  full  participation  rate  (682).  .Academically-oriented 
atudenta  had  ^n  85t  full  participation  rate.  ^' 
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The  curricula  of  the  student*  in  each  of  the  11  questionnaire  paths 

were  also  exaained  for  a  relationship  with  partial  participation  effects. 
* 

Biases  were  detected  in  four  of  the  11  paths,    Cerieral  students,  students 
in  agriculture »  distribution  education,  health,  and  home  econooics  tended 
to  produce  low  rates  of  full  participation,  while  the  converse  was  true 
for  academically  oriented  students. 

Variables  from  the  School  Record  Infonaatlon  Fona  were  evaluated  for 
the  11  paths  also.  Coa|*arlng  full  and  partial  participants.  Significant 
biases  were  detected  in  nine  of-  the  paths.    No  simple  pattern  of  bias  was 
observa)>le;  however »  it  can  be  observed  that  for  more  than  half  of  the 
sample  full  participants  stood  appreciably  higher  in  their  class  than 
partial,  participants^  and  had  higher  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores 
(both  Verbal  and  Quantitative).    EnroUnent  in  academically  oriented  coyrses 
tends  better  to  characterize  the  full  participant  than  the  partial  parti- 
cipant »  while  enrollcttnt  in  vocational  or  technical  courses  tends  better  to 
characterize  the  partial  participant.    Incidence  of  instructive  remediation 
and  physical  handicap  is  Also  more  frequently  observed  among  partial 
participants. 

Ae  kind  of  biaa  induced  through  partial  participation  may  be  seen  as 
similar  to  that  induced  through  nonresponse.      It  should  be  recognized, 
however »  that  the  aaaple  aizea  of  the  curijent  atudy  are  large  enough  to 
detecC  even  very  amall  biaa  effecta.    An  examination  of  the  amount  of 
partial  participation  biaa  auggeati^  that  it  is  generally  amall. 

Uaera  and  intcrprctara  x>LNatdonal  Longitudinal  Study  data  should  be 
cautioned  that»  aince  the  di/ectiona  of  ^laaes  f rom  nonreaponse  and  partial 
participation  «re  aiailar,  Iheir  effect  will  be  additive  upon  the  aample, 
not  compenaatory.    Accordingly,  the  preaencc  of  biaa  effects  should  not  be 

ignored. 
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Hote* 


national  Longitudinal  Study,  Final  Report,  pp.  4-67  through  4-73. 

An  elementary  exposition  of  thia  statistic  aay  be  found  in  Hays, 
William  L.,  Statistics  for  Psychologists,  Holt,  klnehart ,  and 
Winston.  New  York,  1963  (Printed  1965),  pp.  323-332. 
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CHAPTER*'2  ^ 
MINORITY  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS  IN  1972 

Students  sampled  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  racial/ethnic  group  menbershlp  In  Item  8A  of  the  Student  Questionnaire 
(Figure  2-1). 

'  i 
Figure  2-1 


Student  Questionnaire 
Item  8A 


1> 


t4.  How  do  ysu  ilstcribs  yourtsll?  / 

^  (Circl*  •n:) 

*       American  Indian  1 

.  BUck  or  Afro*Ameru'an  or  f^'fRfo  2 

McxK^n*AmcrK'an  or  {^hicano  3 

Puerto  KkMH     -  4 

Othrr  l*:Uin-AiCericSi'i  origin  5 

^                          OrK-ntaJ  or  Asian-AmOrKan  6 

White  or  Caucasian  7 

Other,  8 


*  »y  adnlnlsterttig  the  sane  Iten  to  parents  of  a  subrfaraple  of  students 
it  was  possible  to  check  the  validity^  responses  to  this  item.  Results 
Indicated  that  parents  and  students  checked  the  same  alternative  about 

J92J  of  the  time.    Moreover,  the  racial/ethnic  composition  of  subsample  data 
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produced  by  parents  was  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  corresponding, 
students  and  both  were  slnllar  In  composition  to  the  whole  sample. 

Apart  from  Blacks  and  Whites  the  subsample  sizes  are  too  small  to  admit 
extensive  analyses,  so  that  the  development  to  follow  will  be  limited  to 
two  fundamental  discussions:    first,  the  composition  of  the  high  school  class 
of  1972  by  racial/ethnic  classification  and,  second,  the  composition  of 
Bracks  and  Whites  by  sex  and  curriculum. 

About  one  student  In  11  did  not  respond  to  the  racial/ethnic  question,  • 
While  nonresfonse  bias  effects  have  been  detected  and'^^m^ured  In  this,  study, 
they  shed  little  light  upon  the  racial/ethnic  grouping  of  nonrespondents , 
The  potential  problem  presented  by  these  facts  Is  made  visible  when  one  under- 
stands that  the  proportion  of  persons  who  did  not  respond  Is  greater  than  the 
proportion  of  known  BlaCks  In  the  sample.    Thus',  the  nonresponse  bias  effect 
could  conceivably  modify  all  but  the  most  powerful  effects.    The  direction 
of  nonresponse  bias  would  generally  juggest  thit  minority  group  members  might 
be  less^ likely  to  respond  than  would  Whites,  but  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
respondents  and  nonrespondents  from  all  racial/ethnic  groupings.    Since  we  arc 
unable  to  adjust  the  data  to  mitigate  these  problems,  we  must  set  aside  the 
27A,OOa  students  who,  In  the  population,  would  likely  not  have  answered  the 
question  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  2,679,000  who  would  likely  have 
responded.  »^ 

The  racial/ethnic  composition  ot  the  high  school  class  of  1972  Is  sum- 
marized in  Figure  2-2 »    Whites  comprise  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  senior 
class,  and  there  are  about  as  many  Blacks  as  there  are  members  of  all  other 
minority  groups  combined.    About  11-1/2%  of  the  general  American  population  Is 
Black.    Hpnresponse  bias  and  school  dropouts  are  likely  causes  of  the  lower 
minority  figures  reported  here. 
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If  we  confine  our  attention  to  Bracks  and  Whites,  we  nay  increase  the 
depth  of  our  exploration  to  incorporate  sex  and  curriculua.    The  2,427,000 
Blacked  White  students  in  the  population  oay  be  allocated  to  sex  and 
curriculun  in  approxioately  the  percentages  shovn  in  Table  2-1.    Thus,  dis- 
counting the  smaller  minorities,  we  should  find  that  libQut  452  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  White  males,  and  that  212  or  222  of  all  students  would  be 
-Whites  enrolled  in  Acadenic  curricula.    The  data  suggest  there  are  about 
1.205,000  males  and  1,222,000  f*^ales  in  the  senior  high  school  population, 
which  reflects  a  slight  (17,000  or  .72)  surpius  of  females* 

A  better  view  of  the  relationships  among  these  percentages  may  be 
obtained  by  allocating  students  to  sex  and  curriculum  separately  for  the  two 
races.    This  has,  been  done  in  Table  2-2.    Here  we  find  that  482  of  White 
student*  are  in  Academic  curricula,  as  compared  to  only  272  of  the  Blacks. 
While  the  Acadcjiic  curriculun  is  the  most  likely  one  f or^  a  White  student, 
the  General  program  is  most  likely  for  a  Black.    Proportions  of  Whites  and 
Blacks  in  Vocational/Technical  curricula  are  approximately  equal— about  262, 
Data  for  Black  students  indicate  appreciably  fewer  Black  males  than  females. 

4 

The  estimated  number  of  White  males  exceeds  the  number  of  White  females  by 
about  8,000  so  that  the  17,000  male  deficit  noted  earlier  actually  represents 
a  near  26,000  deficit  of  Black  males  compared  to  Black  females.  .  The  most 
likely  cause  of  this  difference  is  the  relatively  high  dropout  rate  of  Black 
males,  but  nonresponse  bias  may  vitiate  the  result.    Related  is  the  fact  that 
the  percentage *o7  Black  femafcs  in  Academic  curricula  is  252,  equivalent  to^ 
that  of  White  males  and  females.    Black  males,  however,  have  an  incidence  In 
Academic  curricula  which  amounts  only  to  122— half  that  of  Black  females. 
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Table  2-1 

Percentage  Cooposltion  of  1972  Seniors 
By  Race,  Sex,  and  Curriculum 


White  (90X) 

Black  (lOZ) 

^Male              Feraale  {W) 

Male  (5Z)    Female  (6Z) 

General  (^OZ) 
Acadenic 
Voc.-Tech.  (24Z) 

UZ  12Z 
22Z  21Z 
9Z  12Z 

* 

2Z  2Z 

iz  n 

IZ  22 

Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study Appendix -S-II , 
Table  B-381. 

Note:    Cell  and  narginal  figures  nay  not  agree  owing  to 
rounding  errors. 

Table 

Percentage  Conposition  of  1972  Seniors 
By  Sex  and  Curriculum  Within  Race 


Source:    Nj/ional  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-II, 
Tile  B-381. 

Note:    CelAand  taarginal  figures  aay  not  agree  owing  to 
rounding  error*. 


White 

Black 

Male 

Feaale 

Male 

Female 

General 

16Z 

12Z 

29Z 

21Z 

23Z 

44Z 

Acadcsnic 

24Z 

24Z 

48Z 

.125: 

25Z 

27Z 

Voc.-Tcch. 

lOZ 

14Z 

24Z 

12% 

17Z 

29Z 

Totals 

 1— 

50Z 

50Z 

lOOZ 

45Z 

-55Z 

lOOZ 
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CHAPTER- 3 
ABILITY vAND  ACHIEVEMENT 

:  y  ^  • 

IliTRODUCTlOX 

Ability  and  achievement  are  defined  operationally  in  this  s^dy  through 
thcacdiuB  of  tests,  and  otner  taeasures  which  were  administered  Co  seniors  of 
the  hign  school  class  of  1972.    Ability  is  usually  defined  in  a  sense  which 
incorporati?s  the  capability  of  the  person  to  do  things.    Achievement  tends 

"^^^  d^"-    A  student  may  have  a  Urge 

capability  (ability)  buc  allow  it  to  languish^'so  as  to  do  little  tfr  nPthing. 
Thus^f  have  Che  concept  of  an  underachiever  who  does  not  perfora^up  to  his 
ability,  and  chat  of  an  overachiever  who  perforas  beyond  whac  we  should  ex- 
pcc^c.    ^ifeither  ability  nor  achievement,  however,  have  teen  well  defined,  so 
that  we  shall  here  define  both  concepts  in  cerraa  of  sinple  ocaaurcs  which 
have  relevance  in  an  educational  setting. 

Ibrse  raaaures  are  to  be  found  in  the  Student  Test  Battery  (STB)  which 


was  admirtistered  to  students  in'  the  National  Longitudinal  Study.    The  STB 
conaristed  of  6  sections,  or  tes,ts,  as  follows  (1). 

1.  Vocabulary:    Reliability  .78^,  duration  5  ainutea,  15  iteoi' asking  - 
student  to  select  the  word  or  phrase  wh^se  meaning  was  closest  to 

*  that  of  a  given  word. 

2.  Picture-Numbcr:     Reliabilitv  ,8A5,  two  parts  of  the  test'have  total 
duration  of  lo  ninutes,  total  of  30  itens'  with  drawings  of  conoon 
objects  paired  with  two  digit  numbers.    Student  required  to^ study 

»che  pairs,  then^  to  recaM         proper  number  when  presented  a  drawing, 
A  test  of  short  terri  ass&ciat^e  memory.  * 
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3.    Reading:    Reliability  .797,  duration  15  alnutes,  15  itecs.    Student  pre- 
sented a  paatage  to  read,  then  to  answer  sultlple  choice  Itens  related  to 
Inforaatlon  stated  or  iaplled  In  the  passage.    Five  readlpg  passages  Irr 
the  test,  ^ 
A.    Letter  Groups:    Reliability  .861,  duration  15  rslnutes,  25  Itens  In  which 
..student  was  presented  five  groups  of  four  letters  each..    Four  of  the  groups 
possessed  a  cocaon  attribute.    Student  to  Identify  the  single  group  not 
possessing  the  attribute.  '  «^ 

■  5.    .Math^oatlcs:    Reliability  .866,  duration  15  x;lnutes,  25  "data  sufficiency" 
Itei&s'each  r:onsl8tlng  o-f  two  problecu  which  are  (or  which  night  not  be)  ^ 
deteralnate  as  to  ^ar^lty.    Student  required  to  detenalne  which  Quantity 
Is  greater,  or  vhetnor  the  quantities  are  the  sase,  or  whether  som^  quantity 
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is  Indeterminate. 


Mosaic  Conparlsens:    Reliability  approx.   .9Cr,  total  duration  9  ninutes  for 
3  parts,  116  Iteos  tdta^^'   Each  Item  consisted  of  two  squares,  each  of 
which  was  divided  Into  an  equal  number  of  rows  and  columns  to  produce  9, 
16,  or  25  smaller  squares  within  each  larger  square.    Each  smaller  square 
was  divided  on  the  diagonal  and  blackened  either  above  or  below  the  diagonal. 
Depending  upon^whlch  of  two  diagonals  was  chosen,  four  different  shaded 
smaller  squares  were  possible.    The  pattern  produced  by  the  9,  16,  or  2b 
shaded  squares  which  comprised  the  larger  square  was  termed  a  mosaic.  The 
two  mosaics  presented  In  each  item  were  Identical  excepting  one  smaller 
square.    The  student  required  to  Identify  the  column  containing  the  different 
square.    A  speeded  test  of  visual  pattern  discrimination. 
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Ti/^ additional  oeasurcs  are  uteful  in  addition  to  those?  of  the  STB,  The 
first  is  Che  student's  centile  class  rank  which  was  jcosputable  froo  data 
gatlWtftd'lti  the  SRIF.*    The  second  is  a  derived  coiaposite  measure  (factor  score) 
resulting  froa  a  factJ^  analysis' of  B|e  STB  together  with  centile  class  rank 
and  the  students  self-nsported  grade.    The  conposite  measure  was  termed  "student 


internal  .consistency  index 


ability"  and  had  an  internal  .consistency  index  (similar  to  Cronback's  coef"  -  — 
ficlent  alpha)  of  .87,  i 

Probably  the  best  ability  measures  available  are^the  vocabulary  test  score, 
the  ability  &^^j)osite»  and  perhaps  the  mathematics  test  score.    The  best  achieve- 
ment  measure  is  undcHibtedly  the  centile  class  rank.    The  distinction  between 
ability  and  achievement  is  not  clearly  set  forth  by  these  measures,  however, 
so  that  the  development  which  follows  will  be  presented  in  terms  of  performance 
on  particular  tests,  avoiding  undue  emphasis  on  ability  and  achievement, 

A  large  number  of  figures  were  drawn,  K^^ivea  of  tne  cumulative  percentage 
frequency  distributions  of  the  tesfs  and  measures  ifi  order  to  compac<ly  present 
the  results  in  an  informative  way.    The  figures  are  collected  at  the  end  of  the 

chapter.     Test  results  are  presented  scaled  as  in  the  original,  i,e.,  as 

/ 

T-scores  (raw  scores  re7scaled  to  aean  -  50  and  standard  deviation  -  10), 

THE  CURRICULUM  DESIGNATION  / 

Tjiirougiiout.  this  report  we  refer  to  students  who  have  been  classified  Into 

one  of  the  three  curricula — General,  Academic,  and  Vocational^Technical ,  Since 

this  classification  is  somewhat  less  than  perfect  it  will  here  be  indicated  how 

the  classification  was  obtained,  < 
>  # 
It>  the  L^tional  Longitudinal  Study  there  were  two  sources  for  obtaining  ^ 
-« 

student's  curriculum.    The  first  is  tne  School  Record  Information  Form  (SRIF) 
wnich  was  completed  from  school  records  by  a  ^affmember  of  the  school.  A 
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separitc  SRIF  was  coaplctcd  for  each  student  In  the  Study.    Item  7  of  the 
SRIF  ci^stfled  the  student  as  belonging  to  the  General,  Acadeolc,  or  one 
of  six  types  of  Vocational-Technical  curricula.    The  second  source  was  Iten 
2  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  which  asked  for  exactly  the  sane  Inforcatlon, 
this  tloe  to  be  provided  by  the  student.  ij 

It  occasionally  happerted,  of  course,  that  one  or  the "other  source  of^ 
infortaat Ion  would  be  lacking.     In  that  event,  tae  classification  would,  be 
taken  fron  the  source  available.    Occaslgrially,  also,  both  sources  were  licjc- 
Ing  so  that  a  ^^^Uent  could  not  be  classified.    Most  of  t^e  time  t>ocl^:jgJfces 
were  available  but  even  then  they  sometimes  disagreed.     In  that  event  the 
SRIF  datuffl  was  taken' as  the  preferred  Infortaaclon. 

Such  41sagreeqents  between  the  schools'  classifications  of  students  and 
the  students*  classifications  of  themselves  were  roost  ofteTi  fcmnd 'In  the 
i4  Vocational-Technical  classification.    Twenty-five  percent  of  the  Voc.-Tech. 
(according  to  the  SRIF)  students  classified  themselves  as  General  students 
and  82  classified  themselves  as  Academic.    There  were  corresponding  13X  and 
\bX  reductions  ill  .the  nenbers  of  these  students  who  cla^jsff ie5^<fienselves 
Into  .the  Business  and  Trade  subclassif Ications  of  the  Voc.-Tech.  classification, 
Tne  second  largest  disagreetaents  were  found  in  the  IH  of  Slack  students  who 
•    were  SRIF-classif led  as  General  students,  but  who  classified  themselves  in 

Other  categories— 62  of  chero  Into  Acadepic.  Other  discrepancies  were  noted,  . 
but  involved  relatively  small  percentages  of  students. 

Basically,  the,  the  decision  was  made  to  use  the  SRIF  designation  of  a  . 
student's  curriculum  where  possible,  check  of  the  reliability  of  the  SRIf 
item  was  nuide  available^hrough  a  SRIF  gathered  independently , by 'si  te  visitors 
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■^--who  visited  a  randonly  designated  group  of  50  schoor  districts.    The  results 
of  these  visits  indicated  agreement  bt^tween  the  tvu  SRIFs  in  about  77%  of  all 
cases.     Disagreements  accounted  for  about  15%  of  ail  ^ases  ar>d  tnissiiig  data 
for  the  rest. 



VOCABULARY 

,        The  cuaulative  distributions  of  the  scaled  vocabulary  scores  for  males 
and  females  are  shown  in  Figure  3-1,  those  foT^jthe  three  curricula  in  - 
Figure  3-2,  and  for  Blacks  and  Whites  in  ^i^ore  3-1.    No  appreciable  dif- 
ference can  be  noted  between  the  results  for  Qaies  and  females. 

The  Acadercic  students  (median  of  56  points)  scored  appreciably  higher 
than  student*  in  other  curricula  (median  of  approx.  U7  points) ,fand  one  observes 
that  little  difference  cln  be  found  between  tne  vocabulary  scores  of  General 
and  Voc.-'Tech.  students.    The  difference  between  means  of  Academic  students  and 
others  is  about  one  full  standard  deviation.  _ 

A  similar  deviation  can  be  observed  in  the  difference  between  the  means  of 
Blacks  and  Whites. 

PICTURE-NUMBER 

The  short-\enn  retention  test  of  picture-number  association  is  presented 
in  Figure  3-4,  3-5,  and    3-6  by  sex,  curriculum,  and  race,  respectively. 
Females  show  a  slight  but  significant  advantage  relative  to  males.    The  dis- 
tributional qualities  of  male  and  female'data  are  quite  similar,  except  that 
females  are  ^o'cated  about  3  points  higher  than  males. 

There  was  no  difference  in  the  performances  of  General  and  Voc  -Tech 
students  on  this  test,  but  Academic  students  show  an  appreciable  advantage 
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over  the  other  two.    The  difference  between  the  nedlans  1»  about  6  polnte— 
aboujt  .6  standard  deviations.  , 

The  difference  between  medians  of  Blacks  and  Whites  Is  of  siailar 
magnitude — about  .8  standard  deviations. 

•       ♦  4' 
^  READING 

The  scaled  reading' test  scores  are  displayed  in  Figure  3-7»  3-8»  and 
3-9  by  sex,  curriculua, ^nd  race,  respectively.    There  is  virtually  no  dif- 
ference  between  stales  and  females  except  for  a  slight  tendency  for  thfe  male 
frequency  distributi9n  to^ave  a  few  mot^e  observations  in  the  tails  of  the 
distribution  between  the  second  and  third  standard  deviations  in  each  direction* 

The  data  for  curricula  indicate  a  pronouncedly  superior  p^erformance  on  . 
the  part  of  Academic  students,  compared  to  others,  acTT*v*«7  little  difference 
in  the  reading  scores  of  General  and  Voc>-Tech.  students.    Such  differences 
as  nay  be  found  between  the  two  groups  lies  in  the  slightly  m^ore  platykurtic 
distribution  of  Voc.-Tech.  studenjts  compared  to  General  students.    The  dif- 
ference between  medians  of  Acadejnic  and  others  is  about  10  points — a  full 
standard  deviation. 

Tiie  Black-White  data  demonstrate  a  superior  performance  by  Whites,  with  : 
a  10  point  difference  in  the  means  (11  points  in  tne  medians) — a  full  standard 
deviation. 

LETTER  GROUPS 

The  letter  groups  test  exhibits  a  strong  left  skew  for  the  whole  sample, 
and  for  tacU  of  the  subgroups  studied.  '  Figures  3-10,  3-11,  and  3-12  reflect 
tnis  for  the  sexes,  curriculum  group,  and  races^  respectively.    Females  en- 
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.  /    •  ' 

joyed  a  very  slight  performance  advantage  over  males »  largely  due  to  slight- 
ly fewer  fenales  scoring  in  the  lower  end  of  the  .scale. 

The  General  and  Voc.-Tecn.  results  were  virtuaHy  identical  and  ap- 
preciably lower  than  tae  results  produced  by  AcdUemii.  stud,ents.    At  the  mediai\ 
the  difference  between  Academn.  and  other  students  amounts  to  about  2/3  of 
a  standard  deviation.  '  J 

Blacks  scored  appreciably  lower  than  Whites  (a  full,  standard  deviation 
lower  at  the  median)  and  their  distribution  tended  tu  be  slightly  more  platy- 
kurcic  than  Whites,  being  nearly  a  uniform  distribution  from  the  10th  to  the 
9Qth  centiles.  ^  * 

MATUEMATICS 

The  scaled  mathematics  tc  >t  scores  are  shown  by  sex,  curriculum,  and  race 
in  Figures  3-13,  3-14,  and  3-15,  respectively.    Males  performed  appreciably 
-better  than  females  on  this  test..^The  difference  at  the  median  is  only  about 
3  points,  however,  so  that  the  difference,  while  statistically  significant, 
is  not  great.  ^ 

Curriculum  differences  are  strongly  pronounced,  with  Academic  students 

*  '  4 

about  one  standard  deviation  above  General  students.  \pcatlonal-Technical 

students  scored  below  General  students,  but  only  by  about  1  1/2  points  at  the 

median.  * 

The  Black-White  difference  is  appreciable— Whites   outacorltif  Blacks  by 
about  1.2  standard  deviations  at  Che  medltn. 

►  MOSAIC  COMPARISONS     *  ^ 

The  results  of  the  mosaic  comparisons  test  are  displayed  by  sex,  curriculum, 
and  race* in  Figures  3-16,  3-17,  and    3-18,  respecti velyl    The  distribution  of 
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rosalc  coiQparlsons  scores  .Is  roughly  rectangular  and  dys}QeCrlc.  The  scores  of 
females  are  slightly  higher  on  the  average  than  those  of  males,  ^ 

Differences  between  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  are  nesl^igible,  and 
located  about  .4-^^and^^ deviations  below  the  scores  6f  Academic  students. 

Black-White  differences  are  quite  appreciable,  Blacks  scaring  about  a  » 
standard  deviation 'b^ov  Whites. 


COMPOSITE  ABILITY 

The  composite  ability  peasure  is  dfifKlayed  in  Figures  3-19,  3-20,  and 
3-21  by  sex,  curriculum,  and  race,  resoectiWlv.^    Th^^cores  of  females 
average  about  .2  standard  deviat lofts  above  those  of  males,  but  are  otherwise 
quite  .-i^ilar.  ^ 

The  measured  ability  of  Academic  students  is  about  one  standard  deviation 
above  that  of  uthcr  students,  and  there  is  no^appreciable  difference  in 'the 
ability  scores^of  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students.  ,  .r-  .  ^ 

Slacks  score  about  a  standard  deviation  below  Whites. 

CE^TILE  CLASS  IU.\'K 

'The  distribution  of  centile  class  rank  is  displayed  in  Figures  3-22,, 
3-23,  and    3'2A  for  sex,  curriculum,  and  ra^e,  respectively.    This  statistic^ 
is  computed  as: 

(1  -    ,  ""^      )  X  100, 

class  enroilm/sat 

\,  . 

henc6  the  na}i;iaum  •t^lue  of  100  represents  the  student  who  stands  at  the  top 
of  his  class.    The  statistic  is  not  corrected  for  continuity  so  that  some  in* 
appropriateness  will  occur  in  very  small  schools.    The  overall  impact^  o^this 
•problem  should  be  slight.  *' 
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IC can  be  seen  in  Figure  3-22  that  females  stand  appreciably  hlgher^ln 
f  r 
•  their  classes  than  males.    The  median  difference  is  172.  •  ♦ 

The  Academic  student  stands  quite  a  bit  laghtr  in  his  c*lass  than  du  Vuc- 

Tej:h.  students,  but  Voc.-TeLh,  students  stand  appre^-iablv  higher  than  General 

students.    To  the  ext^nt^  that  the  Student  Test  liatterv  and  Ablluv  c'onposltes 

can  be  considered  ablliii^ measures,  «ind  that  :ite  centiie  ^ia^s  rank  can  be 

considered  an  ^Achievement  measure  it  would  appear  thqt  Vac-TcLh.  students 

tend  to  be  overacfhievers  compared  to  General  students. 

^  Black  students  lag  appreciably  behind  Whites  in  clais  rank.    The  medium 

dlfferenpe  1^  about  125;.  ^ 

SUMMARY  *  •  ' 

.  Eact)  test  in  the  Student  Test  Battery  was  examined  by  three  comparative 
analyses:     (a)  comparing  males  and  females,   (b)  comparing  uSneral,  Academic, 
and  Vocational-Technical  student*,  and  (c)  t-onparlng  B lacks  and  White*.  Similar 
evaluations  were  conducted  using  a  composite  measure  of  abilitv  and  centiie 
class  rank. 

The  results  of  these  explorations  were  highly  uniform  across  the  various 
teats  and  meaaures.    The  general  p»ttern  of  findings  was^as  follows:  (a) 
females  perfornad  slightly  better  than  m/les,  (b )  thefe  was  little  difference 
In  the  performances  of  General  and  Voc-TTcch.  students,  but  Academic  students 
outperformed  both  other  groups,  and  (c)  Blacks  scc^d  appreciably  lower  than 
Whites — about  one  standard  devla*tion  lower. 

Exceptions  to  this  pattern  were  few.    Hales  and  females  ware  essentially 
equal  in  Vocabulary  and  reading  bi^males  outperformed  females  on  the  mathematics 
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tett»    The*^v«nt«ge  of  feaales  cooparftd  to  aales  in*  class  sCanding  was 

y 

appraclable-^the  aedlfn  female  stood  17^  higher  in  the  class  than  the 
nedian  oale« 

Coaparisons  of  Vocational  and  General  students  provldad^only^o 
exceptiona  to  the  pattern*    Vocational  students  icored  very  slightly  lower 
in  aatheaatics  than  General  students,  but  stand  about  6X  higher  in  their 
class  than  General  students.    There  were  no  exceptions  t$  the  rule  that 

Acadeoic  students  scored  appreciably  higher  on  all  tests  and  aeasures  than 

*  *  *  * 

did  other  students,  nor  were  thete'sxceptions  to  the  rule  that  Blacks  scored 

appreciably  lower  than  Whites.  ^  ^  '  *  * 
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Flgure  3-1 
Vocabulary  Scores  for  Males  and  FeDales 


30  40  50  60 

Scaled  Vocabulary  Score 


FeoaXes 


Source;    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-282, 
pp,  I>-5*91  and  D-592  * 
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Flgure  >2 
Vocabulary  Scores,  by  Curriculua 


.  CuaulScive  ' 
"Uss  'lhan"JSf 
Percentage- 

<  Frequency'    .  • 


40  50  60 

Scaled  Vocabulary  SctA-e 


General 

Academif: 
Voc ,-Tech. 


y 


Source:  .  National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appertdix  D.  Table  D-;?82, 
*  pp.  D-591  and  D-592, 
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Figure  3-3 
Vocabulary  Scores,  by  SUcc 


CuQuUtlve 
"Less  Than' 
Percentage 
Frequency 


JL 


Scaled  VocabMljry  Score 


Whites 
Blacks 


^\        Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study.  App'^ndix  D.  Table  D.282 
pp.  0-591"  and  D-592 .  ,  •* 
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Figure  3-4 
Plcture-^tuaber  Te«t, 'by  Sex 


< 


Cuaul«tlve 
"Le»»  Than" 
Percencage 
Frequency 


t«  4ft 

Scaled  Plctura-Nusbar  Teat  Score 


Hales 


>^  Females 


,    Source:    National  longitudinal  Study.  Appendix  D,  Table 
pp.  D-597  and  I>-598. 
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^  ♦      Figure  3-5 

\.  i^lcture-Nuaber  Test,  by  Curriculua 


^  ^  Scaled  Pictufe-Nurnber  ^est  Score 
General  «nd  Voc.-Tech,  ' 


— .  —  —  Academic 


Source:   .^^ationarl  Longitudioal  Study,  Appendix  D,  T^ble  D-285, 
pp.  D-597  ^^^^  D-598.  »  ^  V 
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Figure  >6 
Piccure-Kuaber  Te«c,  by  Race 


Cunulacive 
"L«ss  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


35  45  ^  65 

Scaled  Picture-Number  Jett  Score 


  White  . 

—  -    Black  '        '  ^  '  '  ^ 

*,  o     .  ^ 

Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,''Table  D-285, 
pp.  D-597  and  D-598.      ,  ,  ' 
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.    Fiture  3-7  * 
Reading  Test  Scores,  by  Sex 


Sburce:    National  Longittjdlnal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-286 
pp.  D-599  and  D-600. 
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Flgure  *>S 
Reading  Tetc  Score,  by  Currlculun 


CuQuIaclve 
"Less  T  han" 
Percencage 
Frequency  ^ 


General 

Academic 

Voc.-Tech. 


Source:    Nacional  Ungitadlnal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-286, 
pp.  D-599  and  D-600. 
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Flgurc  3-9 
leading  Test  Score,  by  Race 


Cunulaclve 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


20  30  40  50  60  70  . 


Scales!  Reading  Test  Score,  * 

  Whltca 

  Blacks 

Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  of  Table  ^286, 
pp.  D-599  and  D-600. 
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Figure  3-10  ^ 
Leccer  Groups  Scores,  by  Sex 


CuoulACive 
"Les»  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


Scaled  Letter  Group*  Score 


—  .ale» 

—  Females 

Source:    National  Loogitudinsl  Study,  Appendix  D,  T' 
pp.  D-601  and  D-602. 
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•Figure  >-ll 
Lecter  Groups  Scores,  by  Curriculun 


Cumulacive 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Fre<iuency 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-287 
pp.  D-60i  and  D-602. 
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Figure  3-12 
Letter  Groups  Scores,  by  Race 


Cutauladve 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


Scaled  Letter  Groups  Score 


Whites 
Blacks 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  T*bl6  D-287, 
pp.  D-601  and  D-602. 
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^  Figure  >13 

riattienatlcs  Scoce,  by  3cx 


100 


I    so  - 


30  40  50 

Scaled  Mathematics  Score 


Males 
Females 


> 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-288, 
pp.  D76O3  and  D-604. 


CHQuladve 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


lOO*/»i- 


4.^ 


Voc.-Tech. 


V    Source:    National  Lpngltudlnal  Stutiy^  Appendix  D,  Table  D-288, 
pp.  J  603  and 
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-Figure  ^15 


Matheaacic*  Score,  by  iUce 


Cusulative 
"Lei*  rfan'* 
Percentage 
Frequency 


30  40  /  50 

Scaled  Mathematics  Score 


Whites 


 Blaclu 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-288, 
pp.  D-603  and 
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Flgure  3-16 
Ho8«lc  Coaparlions  Score,  by  Sex  | 


Cuaul«clve  ^  V 


0  20  40  60  fO  100 


Scaled  Mosaic  CoDparlsons  Score 

  Males 

.  «  —  Femalea 

Scurrrt      ji'-t'^na!  ^ngicudlnal  Study , ^Appendix  D»  Tiblc  D  292, 
pp.  >l5ll  and  J  -612. 

« 
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.      .    \„.Frjjui«-3-i7 —   

Mosaic  Coaparlsons  Score,  by  Currlculun 


Cuaulaclve 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


Scaled  Moiaic  Comparlaon*  Score 


'  General 
Academic 
— — Voc.-Tech; 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table 
'ppn)-6ll  and  D-612.  '  ^ 
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^~^t{gure">Tr  ~  1 

Mosaic  CoBparlsons  S^core»  by  Racie 

r 

Cunulaclve 
*'L€»«  Than" 
Percencase 
Frcx)ticDcy 


Scaled  Mosaic  Conparisons  Score 


  White* 

Blades 


;.ource     .«ational  Lonyicudrnal  Scudy»   ipo^ndix  D»  Table  D-292 
pp.  D-611  and  D-612. 
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-  -  Coapositc  Ability,  by  Sex' 


CuauIicXve  * 
K  ."U»s  than"  " 
>ercentage 
Frequency 


0  >p 
^  Composite  Ability  Score 


Males 


  ~*  Females 


Source:    Nacionil  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix Table  I>-31d, 
pp.  D-642  and'D-6A3,        *  •  *  -  ■ 
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Figure  y-ZO 

^03p03ite  Abillt:s  b/  Curr-culua 


emulative 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Freo'uency 


iOO  r- 


•2^ 


GeYieral 


■ip  0  I 

CotQposite  Ability  Score* 


^    —  Acadcaic 
Voc.-Tech, 


^^ource:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendl)^  D»  Tablet  D-318» 
00.  D-642  :«nd  !>-6't3. 
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Figure  >21  . 
Cospositc  Ability,  by  Kace 


CuaulAtive 
"Lets  ThAn" 
Tercentage 
* Frequency 


Composite  Ability  Score 

W&ites 
Blacks 


Source: 


Nation'sl  Longitudiiul  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-318, 
pp.  D-642  and  D-643. 
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 fA^^it^>:?L.^^.  

CenttI«^lass'*Rank^  by  Sex 


Cumulative 
"Less  Than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


25%  50  75 

Centlle  Class  Rank 


Males 
Females 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  0~93 
pp.  0-188  and  D-189. 
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Centlle  Class  Rank,  by  Currlculun 


Cunulatlve 
"Less  Than 
Percentage 
Fretjuency 


25  %  50  75 

Centlle  Class  Rank 


General 

Academic 

Voc.-Tech. 


Source:    National  Lonjltudlnal  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  I>-$3, 
pp.  D-188  and  0-189.; 
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Centllc  C143S  RanU.  by  Race 

S 

Cunulitlve^Pj 


25%  50         *i         75  100 


Cenclle  Class  Rank 

Whites 

Blacks  t:' 


Source:    Nat<««9l  Lonsii^dinai  Study,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-93. 
.  pp.  D-188  and  D-189. 
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Hotet 


Reliability y  duration,  and  other  test  chttracterittics  «ppe«r  in  more 
conplete  exposition  between  psges  viii  and  ix  of  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,    Other  sources  are  referenced  in  text. 
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SOCIOECCNOMljC  STATUS 

i^rritoDUCTioN 

Socioecononit  status  (SES)  of  a  student  is  typically  evaluated  through 
consideration  of  the  educational  level  attained  by  one  or  both  of  his  parents » 
the  income  of  his  parents,  the  occupations  of  his  parents,  or  by  the  posses-* 
sions  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  fanlly, 

Since  ISLS  has  repeatedly  been  shown  to  be  an  important  predictor  of 
academic  success,  we  will  discuss  the  SES  composition  of  the  high  school 
class  of  1972  in  some  detail.    The  development  will  incorporate  all  the 
criteria  mentioned  above,  and  will  also  consider  a  multivariate  measure  of 
SES  which  simultaneously  incorporates  several  of  the  criteria. 

PARENTAL  OCCUPATION 
Validity  of  the  Measures 

In  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  students  were  asked  to  clsssify  the 
occupations  of  their  parents  by  designating  separately  for  each  parent  which 
one  of  14  categories  best  suited  the  parents'  occupation  (Figure  4-1).    As  s 
check  on  the  validity  of  this  item,  a  random  subsample  of  the  NLS  student 
sample  wa*  selected  and  their  parents  asked  to  classify  their  occupations 
using  the  same  set  of  categoties.    By  subsequently  matching  the  students' 
responses  with  those  of  their  parents  it  was  possible  to  evaluate  the  degree 
of  agreement  between  students  and  parents  for  the  ^  summary  of  these 

results  is  presented  ia  Tables  4->i  and  4-2.  ' 

Surprisingly,  students  agreed  with  their  parents'  classificstion  of 
fathers*  occupations  only  39%  of  the  time,  and  with  the  classificstion  of 
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Figure  4-1 

Psirental  Occupations  Iceos  from  ScudenC  Questionnaire  SQ23 

25,  in  th«  cptumn  und«r  YOU,  circi*  th«  ont  number  that  fo«s  with  th«  b«st  description  of  the  kind  of  work 
you  would  like  to  do.  Under  FATHCft,  circle  the  one  num^r  that  b«»t  describes  the  work  done  ^^y  your 
father  (or  male  f  uardian).  Under  MOTHER,  circle  the  one  number  that  best  describes  the  work  done  by 
your  mother  (or  female  f  uardfan).  The  exact  Job  may  not  be  listed  but  circle  the  one  that  comes  closest 
If  either  of  your  parents  is  out  of  work,  disabled,  retir^,^or  deceased,  mark  the  kind  of  work  that  he  or 
she  used  to  do, 

(Circle  en«  tiMtn^r  in  eKh  cetumn.)* 


Ysu 

Paths  r 

M«th< 

CLERICAL  such  as  btnk  ifller.  bookkeeper,  secretary,  typist,  mail 
carrier,  ticket  ajenlfj^^^ 

01 

01 

01 

CKAFTsMAN  such  as  bftkcr,  automobile  mechanic,  machinut, 
painter,  plumber,  telephone  installer,  carpenter 

02 

02 

02 

PARMER,  FARM  MANAGER  ^ 

.03 

03 

03 

HOMEMaXER  or  HOUSEWirt                                                       ^  / 

LAtoxSR  such  as  construction  worker,  car  washer,  sanitary  ^ 
worker,  farm  laborer 

04 

04  • 

04 

05 

OS 

.  05 

MANAGER.  ADMiNiSTRAixyt  such  as  sales  manager,  office  manager,  . 
school  administrator,  buyer,  restaurant  manage r,j|ovemment 
official 

06 

06 

06 

MILITARY  such  as  carfer  oAicer,  enlisted  man  or  woman  in  the 
armed  forces 

07  - 

07 

07 

OPERATIVE  such  as  meat  cutter,  aseembler.  machine  operator; 
welder;  taxlcab.  bus,  or  trudk  driver,  gas  station  attendant 

OS 

r 

08 

08 

PROFESSIONAL  such  as  accountant.  artist,  clergyman,  dentut. 
physician,  rfgutered  nurse,  engineer.  lawyer,  librarian,  teacher, 
wnter.  scientist,  tocial  worker,  actor,  actress 

09. 

09 

09 

PROPRIETOR  OR  owNiiR  such  as  owner  of  a  small  businesst 
contractor,  restaurant  owner . 

10 

10 

10 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE  such  aa  detective,  policeman  or  guard.  ' 
shenfT,  fireman 

11 

11 

SALES  such  as  salesman,  sales  clerk. 'advertising  or  insurance  agent, 
real  estate  broker  ^ 

12 

12 

12 

SERVICE  such  as  barber,  beautician.  |>racticai  nurse,  private 
household  worker,  janitor,  wniter 

13 

13 

13 

TECHNICAL  such  as  draftsman,  medical  or  d«^tai  technician, 
computer  programmer 

14  ' 

14 

•  * 

14 

i 
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TabU  4-1 

Validity  Study  " 
Percent  Frequency  of  Occupational  Categories 
'    For  Fathers 


J)ccupational 
Category 


>#ercent  Frequency 
From  Parent 


Percent  Frequency 
From  Student 


^*ry 

Professional ^ ' 
Proprietor 
Protective  Services 
Sales    \  y 
Service  \ 
Technical^  , 
No  Response 


Per  . jt 
Agreement 


A.  31 

1:57 

23 

U.09 

18^  - 

-36 

-^3.56  ' 

2..  58 

63 

1.69 

t#  — 

A;95 

6.A5 

•  35 

,10.36  ' 

9.A£l 

53 

^1.27 

1.97 

100 

12.85 

6.97 

25 

U.51 

12.83 

66 

10.'57 

7.69 

Ar 

2.A5 

3.7?  » 

l."56' 

3.A2 

6A 

2.10 

.  3.99 

2.93 

1,67 

'  23 

10.66 

21.68 

all  categories) 

39 

Source: 


National  Longitudinal  Study  Report,  Appendix  F,  Table  F-16, 
pp.  F-227  and  F-228. 
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Table  A-2 


4  <v  n  r 


Validity  Study 
Peit^nc  Frequency  of  Occupttiontl  Categories^ 


For  Kotherfl. 


Occupational 
Category 


Percent  Frequency 
Froo  Parent 


Percent  Frequency 
Front  Student 


Percent-  - 
Agreeaent 


4- 


Clerical  .  21.68  ^ 

CraftaJk  1.24 

Farmerj^  .16 

Hoiaenaker  -  ^         ^  42,09 

Laborer^  '  2.22 

ManAStr  2.33 
Military 

Operative  ^  6.11 

Profeasional  10.47 

Proprietor  1,91 

Protective  Servlc^s^  .52 

Salea  ^  2.79 

Service  7.31 
, .Technical 

r    No  Reaponae  1.17 

Overall  Percent  Agreenent  (for  all  categoriea). 


16.70 
.29 
W52 
39.37' 

'  .i 

.50 

3.99 
9.05 
.89 
;28 
2.72 
6.38 
.60 
17.45 


60 
23 
100 
71 

18 

45 
69 
26 
34 
31 
37 


58 


Sourca:  .^tlational  Longitudinal  Study  Report,  Appendix  F,  Table  F-16, 
pp.  T-229  and  F-230. 
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aothcM*  occupations  only  58X  of  the  tioe.    Fathers'  occupation  categories 
havint  the  lowest  sgreenent  rstes^were  Clerical  (233:),  Technical  "^aSZ) ,  and 
Operative  (25X) ,  while  the  highest  rates  of  agreenent  were  found  in  Military 
(innt^  y-rofMslonal  (SbZ).  Protective  Services  (6^) ,  and  Faroer  (63^). 


Mothers'  occupations  having  'the  lowest  agreecaent  rates  were  Laborer 
(Ot) »  Manager  (18Z) ,  Craftsnan  (232),  and  Proprietor  (262),  and  the  highest 
rate*  of  agreeaent  were  found  in  Fanaer  (lOOJ;) ,  Roneiiaker  (712),  and 
Professional  (692).  ^ 

-*Jpe 'higher  overall  rate  of  agreeoent  in  mothers'  occupational  categories, 
cofflp5ed,,to  that  of  fathers,  altaost  entirely  can  be  explained  by  the  high 
frequency  category  "Homcmaker,"  with  its  high  (712)  agreement. 

I»espite  the  low  overall  agreement  bet^f^n  students  «nd  their  parents,  the 
percentage  frequencies  produced  by  students  and  parents  for  the  categories  sre 
quite  similar.    The  highest"* discrepancy  in  fathers'  occupation  is  found  in  the 
Operative  category  where  the  difference  in  perceutage  frequency  is  only  5.882. 
The  slnllar  result  for^ttiers*  occupation,  found  in  the  Clerical  category,  is 
a  iiaxiaua  discrepancy  of  ^.982.    Since,  for  purposes  of  our  discussion,  we 
will  rely  largely  upon  the  percentage  frequenc^  of  separate  occupational 
categories,  we  may  have  confidence,  that  the  results  are  reasonably  valid. 
V 

Fathers'"  Occupational  Categories 

Percentage  frequency  distributions  of  fathers'  occupat'ional  categories  are 
shown  in  Table  A-3  for  selected  subgroups  of  the  high  school  class  of  1972. 
Listings  for  nale  and  female  students'  fathers  were  not  app^ciably  different 
froifi  the    Ovcrsll  column  and  were  therefore  not  tabulated.    Table  4-3  omits 
4,548  students  from  the  sample  ^Ing  to  missing  data  and  548  students  belonging 
to  ethnic  subgroups  too  smkll  to  be  analyzed  here. 
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Table  4-*3 

'^•rccnttg^  FrequenciM  of  Fither*'  Occupstioail  Categoric* 


Voc- 

"-<:«tesoty   Ceneral    Acadeaic    Tech.  ,    White       Black  .Ch^erall 


A,  Clerical 

2.7^ 

2 . 59 

9  i;? 
jf 

1  1  fi 

.J .  10 

9  fil 

1^^^  Cra£taoan 

19. 8A 

lA .  58 

9 1  Q7 

17 . 37 

17 , 64 

C.  Faraer 

'  6.27 

3. 83 

0  . 

A  AO 

< 

D<  Hooetsaker 

-  .30 

.  uo 

'  Art 

.  17 

/           .  OU 

•  21 

E.r  Laborer  y 

11.31 

8.05 

15.08 

9.56 

23,03 

10.48 

F.  Manager 
C*  Military 
Cooperative 

12.  AS 

17.33 

8.37 

14.74 

4.58 

14,05 

3.13 
13. 9a' 

2.?4 
7.83' 

2.84 
17.44 

2.53 
11,10 

4.58, 
18,47 

2,67 
11,60 

I*  Professional 

10.08  ' 

2i.27 

5.37 

15.44 

5,01 

14,73 

J.  Proprietor 

6.83 

7.48 

6.66 

7,43 

2.92 

7,12 

K.    Protective  Serv. 

2.65 

2.3S 

2.91 

2,61 

1.94 

2.57 

L. 

5.18 

7.05 

4.95 

6,44 

1,15 

6,08 

M.  Service 

2.64 

1.61 

2.31 

•    1,74  - 

*  6,25 

2,05 

N.  Technical 

2.56 

3.5? 

2.44 

3.11 

2,10 

3.04 

Source;    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-1,  Table  B-161. 
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» *         .  •  / 
SubtrActlng  the  Overall  colucsn  froo  each  of  the  colunnt  and  charting 

'•the  reaultlns  differences  produced  Figures  4-2  and  4-3.    Letters  at  the 
botton  of  these  figures  correspond  to  .the*" occupational  categories  given 
In  TaJ»le  A-3.  ,  Figure  4-2  Indicates  that  fatliers'  occupations  differ 
according  to  the  ,curriculua  of  the  student.    General  currlc^llun  students  tend 
to  be  slightly  {21)  higher  than  the  national  figures  In  proportion  of  fathers 
having  occupations  in. the  Craftsnan  and  Operative  categories,  they  also  tend 
to  have  proportionally  fewer  (5Z)  fathers 'In  the  professional  category. 
Acadeoic  students  ^end  to  be  socewhat  overrepresented  in  fathers  from  Manage- 
rial (3Z)  and  Professional  (6Z)  categories,  and  under  represented  in  fathers 
fron  Craf t^n  (3Z) ,  Labor  (2Z) .  and  Operative  (^Z)  categories. 

Ihe  greatest  deviations  from  the  national  flgOres,  however,  sre'  to  be  found 
among  student*  in  Voc.-Tech.  curricula.    Such  students  sre  overrepresented  in' 
'     fathers  fron  Crsftsman  <4Z) ,  Labor  (SX) ,  and  Operative  (6Z)  categories,  and 

undctrcpresented  in  fathers  from  Managerial  (6Z)  and  Professional  (9Z)  categories. 

Black-White  racial  differences  atay  be  -seen  in  Figure  4-3.    Blacks  tend  to 
be  overrepresented  in  Craftsman  <4Z) ,  Labor  (13Z) ,  Operative  (7Z) ,  and  Service 
(4Z>  occupations,  while  being  underrepresented  in  Managerial  (9Z) ,  Professional  . 
<IOZ),  Proprietor  (4Z) ,  and  Sales  (5Z) . 

^umarizing  these  findings,  it  appears  that  the  socioeconomic  status  of 

Academic  studet^ts  exceeds  thst  of  General  students  who,  in  turn  come  from  higher  ^  ^ 

SES  backgrounds  tliAn  do  Voc.-Tech.  students,  as  evaluated  by  the  occupations  of 
the  fathers  of  these  students.    In  a  slmllsr  way  we  observe  thst  the  SES  level  of 
Black  students  is  lower  than  that  of  Whites.  ^  ^  #  , 

We  nay  remove  sot*  of  the  subjectivity  of  this  evaluation  by  applying  a 
'set  of  weights  to  the  occupational  cstegories.    These  weights,  due  to  Duncan  (1) 
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Pifu^e  4-2 


**sf.^"  .       Father'*  Occupation 

f«reef)t«s«  Deviation  "froa  National  Diatributton  of  Occupational  Percentages 

'  '  (by  Currlculun) 


9 
• 

7 
6 
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Occupational  Categories  (refer  to  TablMA-^) 
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Facher's  Occupadon 

Percentage  Deviation  froa  National  Distribution  of  Occupational  Percentages 

(By  Racft)* 
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scale  Che  occupacional  categories  by  socioeconooic  status.    Two  categories, 
Uoseisaker  and  Military,  each  of  which  reflect  broad  SES  ranges,  are  not 
included  m  the  Duncan  scaling.    Ogives  of  the  distribution  of  the  Duncan 
SES  index  are  presented  in  Figure  4-4  for  the  three  curricula.'  The  ogives 
clearly  show  the  relationship  previously  suggested.    Moreover,  the  median 
SES  index  value  would  be  approximately  49  for  Acadenic  students,  25  for 
General  student*,  and  20  for  Voc.-Tech.  students.  ' 

Mothfers'  Occupational  Categories 

The  percentage  frequency  distribution  of  mothers'  occupational  cate- 

L 

gories  are  presented  in  Table  4-4»,    As  before,  the  differences  in  distribu- 

\ 

tions  produced  by  male  and  female  students  were  inajipreciable  and 
are  therefore  not  shtTtm.    Table  4-4  pmlts  4070  students  from  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  for  whom  key  data  were  missing  and  an  additional  387 
students  in  categories  of  minority  groups  too  small  to  allow  separate  analysis. 

Deviations  of  subgroups-  from  the  overall  (national)  percentages  are  diS' 
p^layed  in  Figures  4-5  (-fPr  curricula)  and  4-6  (race).    Tlie  Duncan  SES  index 
is  portrayed  for  the^three  curricula  in  the  ogives  of  Figure  4-7. 

xigure  4-5  suggests  that  mothers  of  students  in  the  General  curriculum 
do  not  appreciably  differ  from  the  overall  percentage  distfibution  of  occupa- 
tions, while  mothers  of  Academic  students  tend  to  be  overrepresented  (3%)  in 
the  Professional  group  and  underreprescTited  in  the  Homemaker  group. 

Vocational-Technical  students  a^ain  reflect  the  greatests^discrepancies . 
They  tend  to  be  overrepresented  i,(>X}  m  mothers  in  the  Hoihemaker  category  and 
underreprresented  in  the  Clerical  (3%)  and  Professional  (5%)  categories* 

R«.cial  differences  in  occupational "^categori^s  (Figure  4-6)  are  also 
promiotnt  in  mothers  as  they  were  In  fattfers.    Mothers  of  Black  students  tend 
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Figure  A-4 

Duncan  SES  Index  for  Fathet*s  Occupadon 


Cumulative 
"Less  tJjan" 
Percentage 
Frequency 

100V, 


General 
Academic  ^ 
Voc.-Tech.' 


10     20     20     40     50     60      70     30  90 
'  Duncan  Weights  (SES  Index) 
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Table 


Percent«s«  Frequencies  of  Mothers*  Occupitl^^l  Categories 

Voc- 

Category  General    Acadeolc    Tech.       White       Black  Overall 


A. 

Clerical 

1A.73 

18.66 

13.37 

17.02 

8.5A 

16.37 

B. 

Craftsman 

.52 

.66 

.91 

.6A 

1.06 

.68 

C. 

Fanaer 

1.52 

-  .70 

.95 

2.68 

1,09 

D. 

Honeworker 

55.19 

51»70 

60,81 

55.09 

50. A2 

5A.73 

E. 

Laborer 

'  1.38 

1.23 

1.67 

1.33 

1.83 

1.37 

F. 

Manager 

1.80 

1.70 

1,50 

1.65 

2*04 

1,68 

G. 

Military 

.21 

-.08 

.2A 

.U 

.25 

.15 

H. 

Operative 

3.53 

2. AO 

A. 37 

3. OA 

A. 51 

3.16 

I.. 

Professional 

7.15 

12.55 

A.  72 

9.09 

11. A6 

9.28 

J. 

Proprietor 

1.39 

1.31 

»79 

1.26 

.68 

'^^.22 

K. 

Protective  Serv. 

.32 

.22 

.16 

.23 

.29 

'  t  .24 

L. 

Sales 

3.63 

3.50 

3.8A 

3.75 

2.0/ 

3.62 

H. 

Service 

7.98 

A.  60 

5.5A 

5.15 

13.06 

5.76 

•S. 

Technical 

.64 

.69 

.69 

t 

.6A 

1.11 

.68 

Source:  National 

Longitudinal  Study,  Appendl 

X  B-1, 

Table  B- 

162. 
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Figure  4-5 

Mother*!  Occupation  ^ 
,Percentafe  Deviation  from  National  Distribution  of  dpcupational.  Percentages 


(by  Curriculvza) 


I  General  Students  . 
|Acadeaic  Students  - 
Qvoc.-Tech.  Students 


I 


I 


»       »       t        I       1  I  I  1  1  L* 


Occupational  Categories  (refer  to  Table  4-4) 
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fljure  4-6 

Mother**  Occupation 
Percencise  Deviation^  f roa  Ntdonal  Distribution  of  Occupttiontl  PercentagM 

(by  RAce) 


M  N. 
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Flguce  4-7 

Duncan  SES  Index  for  Mother's  t)ccupA  t.--, 
(by  Curriculum)  ^ 


Cuaulitlve  ,  '  ' 

"Less  Than"  .  -  „ « 

Percentage  .  > ,  * 

Frequency  *  '     •  ,  .   .  .  -  *  n 


to  be  over repre«<n ted  (73:)  in  the  Service  category  and  underrepresented  in 

t  the-Clerical  (SX)  and  Homemaker  'C4X)  Categories. 

The  Duncan  SES  index  reveals  the  sacae  ordering  of  curricula  by  SES 
,  JJased  upon  mothers'  o.ccupations  as  was  found  in  fathers'  occupations, 
Acaddolc  students  having  the  higtiest  SfeS,  Voc.-Tech.  students  having  the 
iowest  -SES,  and  General  students,  falling'in  between.    The  differences  in 

^median  SES  levels,  as  measured  by  pothers'  occupations,  are  not  so  great  as 
was  :found  In  fathers'  occupations.    The' median  SES  index  scores  from  oothers' 
occupation  are  42  (Academic),  .38  (General)  aftd  37  (Voc.-Tech.) .    These  medians 
have  a  range  of  only  5  points  whereas  the  corresponding  range  Jw^d  on  fathers' 
occupations  is  29  points. ^ 

PAKENTAL  EDUCATION 

VaUdi^>?  of  the  Measures  ^         ^       '     .  ' 

,    Ftg*ire.4-8  is  a  teplica  of  the  NLS  Student  Questionnaire  item  which  was 
used  to  obtain, the  parents'  levels  ^  education  from  students  in  the  sample. 

v*  '  "  '  ^      ;      i  '  ^  - 

v>Durin^  t^e  validity  sjtudy  previously -d^siiribed  this  item  was  also  answered  by 

^parents  of  selected  sample  stUa^nts  and  the  ^esponfies-of  parents  compared  to 
,V     *       ".^   •     .   •  »  " 

-  ^be  correspond ing^responfees  of  students.    \  summary  of  the  results  of  that  coo- 
p^^aon  'appcais^  in  > Ta)&i<^  ^■'5     ^  >  / ,  ' 

*  '    \  *V      *.  '  '""'J  "  - 

Results  are  similar^ in^ pattern  to  those 'ohtained  for  parental  occupation, 

"     '  \       \         *  },    ,  ,  ^ 

>with  the'jippj'jejsprfnse  raf^  oT  students  exceeding  that  of  their  parents.  The 

parent-to-stutfent  'agreement  rate  ranges ^r on  75%  for  ttothe»^  wj^  obtained  a  ■ 

*»  .        ,      .  "    ^  »  t  ' 

;feraduate  degreft  to  13Z  For  mothers  who  had  attended  an  adult  edacatton  program, 


and^tjdwa  69%  for  fathers  who  f.lniar^e^d  high  schoo^  to  182  for  fathers  who  had 
attended  a  liUsiness  or  trajde  school.  .The  overflt .ratf s  of  agreement,  502  for 


father's  education  ind  552  fojr  mother's  education,  Uke  the.  iVu^^ividual  agreement 


i 


/ 
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jl^^        Figure  4-8      .  * 
Parental  Education  Items  froo  Student  Questionnaire  SQ90 


90.  What  w^s       hifhtst  Hucational  itvtl  tach  tf  tht  followinf  ptrsons  compltttd?  If  you  art  not  tyrt, 
fas*  five  your  b««t  fuass. 


/ 


Did  noTcompIete  hif h  (aecondaryi  school 


^       JPipiahcd  hifh  school  or  equivalent 
Adult  education  program 
Buainess  or  trade  Khooi 
Some  college 

Finished  college  (four  yeart) 

''w^  tended  graduate  or  profesatonal  «chq<>l  'for  exami()le  l^w  or 
^      , medical  schools  but  did  rx>t  attain  A  graduate  or  profcxstonat 

(iegree  , 
Obtained  a  graduate  or  professional  degree  tfor  example,  M  Ac, 

Ph.D..  V  M.D>) 


(Circlf  tnt  numk«r  in  cjcb  ctjumn  > 

F«thtr  er      M«th«r  tr 
m«lf  f«m«4« 


*  242  * 
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Table  4-5 

^  Validity  Study 

#Percencage  Frequency  Distribution  %i  Educational  Levels  of  Parents 


*  Peindmage  Percenta&e 

Frequency  From     Frequency  Fron  ~  Parent 
Fathers'  Educational  Level  Parent  Student  Agreenent 


Doca  flot  apply 
Less  Chan  High  School 
Finished  High  School 
Adult  Ed.  Program 
Business-  or  Trade  School 
^^i*^'-  Some  Collea*^ 

Flnlshod  4  Years  College 
Attended  Cradua^^dbool 

— '•  ^,  ^ — — 

*  Ob^calned  Graduate  Degi^ee 

^0f^      No  Response 


f 


Overall  percent  agreement  i  ^       '    •  50% 


i 
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.fl^  Table  (continued) 

~  Validity  Study 

ercentige  .Frequency *Ol«trlbutlon  of  Educational  t'cvels  of  Perccnts 


Hother**  Educational  Level 


Percentage 
Frequency  Froa 
Parent 


Percentage 
Frc^ency  FroQ 
^t^ent 


Parent 
A^reenent 


Does  not  apply 
Les*  than  Hi$h  School 
Flni»he(^  High  School 

alt^EdL  -Prograa 
BusineM  or  Trade  School 
So«e  College 


tr^  College 


.Atteiuled} 


pbtained  Graduate  Degree 
Ko  Response  ' 


A. 01 

1.76 

21.  7A 

16,51 

^,52  • 

37,^A 

2,05 

1,93 

6.97 

5,89 

14.51  « 

12,08, 

•  5.-31 

6,54 



2.20 

2,55 

2.17 

13.89 

52 
72 
13 
^  35 


12,08^,^^  51 
6,54  ^      ^     70  * 


70 
1£_ 


75 


Overall  percent  agreesent 


55Z 


3^ 
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^    ratea  for  separate  levela  for  education,  «r^  «een  to  be  saall;  how 
yver,  the  percentag*  frequency' dlatribution  produced  by  parenta  and  by 
•^tudeiica  are  quite  sioilar.    sinci  we  shall  depend  only  upon  frequency  dia- 
tWution^eor^the  discuaal^  to  follow,  we  amy  have  sooe  aaaurance  of  the 
vilidity  of /the  resulta. 

fathers*  Educational  LeVel^ 

^    The  4istribui;iona  of  educstionsl  level  for  fsthers  are.  given  in  Tsble  4- 
•Since  \ht  distribution  produced  by  aale  students  wss  highly  similsr  to  thst 
produce^  by  ferule  students  they  .re  not' .h^ovn.    Figures  4 -9  snd  4 -10  display 

percentage  deviations  of  sfelected  subgroups  of  students  froa  the  nstionsl 

J.  \^ 

'%ersl^^^aistri^ution.    Figure  4 -9^ for  the  three  curriculs  «nd  Figure  4-10 
(jZI^filsQks  and  Whites. 

These  data  suggest  thst  fathers  of  Genersl  curriculum's tudents  are  ' 
overrepresented  in  the  categories  having  completed  high  .chool  or  leaa, 
and  tend  to  be  underrepresented  in  categories  correapoffding'''to  college  educa- 
tion.   A  similar  effect  nay  be  noticed  in  Voc.-Tech.  students  except  that  the 
deviations  iroca  the  nstional  figures  are  greater.    Acade«ic  atudenta  pre- 
sent  aoaewhat    the  opposite  effect,  tending  .to  have*fathera  with  college 
training  and  tending  lesa  frequently  than  is  usual  to  have  fathera  vho-had  not 
coQpleted  high  achool.  '  *  » 

The-Black-White  coaparison  of  Figure  4-10  ia  doninated  by  the  larger 
nuaber  of  Whites  in  the  population,  but  indicate'a  strong  tendencies  for  Black 
tgjiave  fathers  with' less  than  high  achool  educationa  and  to  have'  relatively 
fewer  fathera  with  college  training.    Fro«  Table  4-6  we  nay  note  that  46%  of 
the  nation's  Black' atudenta  have  fathera  who  did  not  conplete  high  school, 
nearly  twice  the  figure  for.  White  students. 
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Table  A-6  ^ 
Percent«|e  Frequency  Distribution  of  Father's  Educational  Level 

Voc ,  - 


Educational  Level 

General 

Acad en ic 

Tech. 

White 

Black 

Overal 1 

Does  not  Apply 

3. 

A7 

1.21 

4.54 

2.00 

9.42 
V 

2.61 

Leas  than  High  School 

33. 

11 

18.69 

4 1  .*9  0 

46 . 46 

on   1 A 
CO*  l\J 

Finished  High  School 

31. 

91 

29.49 

34.69 

31.83 

26.19 

31.37 

Adult  Ed.  Prograa 

1. 

56 

1.02 

1.10 

1.16 

1.59 

1.19 

Business  or  Trade  School 

\-  5. 

42 

6.46 

4.00 

5.69 

4.61 

,5.60 

Some  College 

10. 

9A 

13.70 

7.15 

11.90 

6.03 

11.42 

Finishedsi^^  Years  Oollegf 

8 

35 

15.37 

•3.99 

11.50 

2.69 

10.77 

Attended  Grad.' School 

.  1. 

8A 

3.93 

1.11 

2.83 

1.17 

2.69^ 

Obtained  ^rad.  Degree 

3. 

40 

10.13 

1.52 

'  6.64^ 

1.86 

6.24 

Source:*  National. Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-II.  Table  B-388. 
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^Fljure  4-10 

Percentage  Deviations  froo  The  National  Distribution 
of  Father^ 9  Educational  Level 

^  (by  Curriculua) 

20*/« 
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'  4 
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^  '  o 
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Takcn  in  toto,  these  facts  point  to  the  SES  ordering  observed  earlier; 
nasely»  that  the  SES  of  Voc.-Tech.  student  is  lower  than  that  o^  GenerU 
students  who.  In  turn,  are  lower  In  SES  than  Acadeaic  students.    As  before, 
the  SES  level  of  Blacks  is  observably  lower  than  that  of  Whites. 

An  alternative  viewpoint  nay  be  obtained  by  scaling  the  educational 
levels  of  fathers.    A  set  of  crlteripn  scale  weights  were  generated  for  this 
purpose  during  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  through^ a  factor  analysis  of 
23^1t£=3  tn  the  Student  Questionnaire  which  related  to  SES  (4).    Ogives  the 
percentage  frequency  distributions  of  fathers  educational  levels  (as  criterion 

y 

scaled)  are  displayed  in  figure-  4-11  by  curriculua. 

Inspection  nf  Figure  4-11  verifies  the  earlier  findings  regarding  the 
ordering  of  the  three  curricula  by  SES. 

Mothers*  Educational  be^el  ^ 
The-percentage  frequency  distributions  of  levels  of' ©others*  education  - 
are  given  in  Table  4-7  for  the  three  curricula,    for  Blacks  and  Whites,  and  ,  i  ' 

-for  the  national  (overall)^ distribution.    The  distributions  produced  by  nale 
and  female  student^  „ere  highly  similar,  with  two  smsjl  exceptions-the 
percentage  of  m^\t»  who  indicated  Wr  nothers*  educational  level  to  be  less 
than   high  achool  was' about  5X  lower  than  the  similar  perceiJtage^ produced  ♦ 
by  females,  and^about  52  more  males  than  females  indicated, their  mothers 
had  finished  four  years  of  high  school.    No  explanation  has  been  found  to 
account  ^or  this  phenomenon.    Apart  frc^^ese  wall  differences  the  fre- 
quency distributions  produced. by  males  and^Laales  were  similar  so  that  they 
are  not  re^^roduced  below. 
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'  ^        Flsure  ^11 

♦^UBulatlvc  Fcrcentise  Frequency  Distributions  of  Crlter'^on  S 
»   "  for  Father's  Educational  Level 

(by  Currlculua) 


Cuaulatlve' 
"Less  Than" 
Percentat« 

Frequency 


Father's  Educational  Level 
(Criterion  ScalcJ) 
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'  Tible  4-6 

A 

Percentage  Frequency  Distribution  of  Mothers*  Educational  Level 


Voc- 


Educational  Level 

General 

Academic 

Tech. 

White 

Black 

Overall 

Does  not  Apply 

.  81 

1. 67 

Less  than  High  School 

27, St 

15.28 

35.28 

22.11 

38.26 

23.46 

Finished. High  School 

44.68 

42.67 

46.68  ' 

45.09 

34.01 

44.16 

Adulc  Ed.  Prograa"  ' 

2.62 

1.21 

2.61 

1.68 

4.70 

1.93 

Business  or  Trade  School 

5.06 

8.51 

3.51 

6.57 

4.27 

6.38 

Spat  College^ 

9.31 

13.90 

5.14 

10.91 

7.02 

10.58 

Finished  4  Yeara  College 

5.42- 

11.69 

1.95 

7.99  ' 

4.08 

7.67 

Attended  Grad.  School 

1.40 

2.31 

1.13 

1.85 

.95 

'l./8^ 

Obtained  Grad.  Degree 

1.42 

3.62 

.89 

2,35 

2.50 

2.37 

Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-XX,  Table  B-389. 
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Figures  4*12  and  4-13  show  the  percentage  deviations  frots  national 
averages  of  mothers'  educational  levels  for  curricula  and  race»  respectively. 
In  general  these  results  parallel  the  previously  presented  results  for  fathers 
educational  level »  although  it  appears  that  nothers'  educational  levels  tciid 
^  to  deviate  froA  the  national  levels  slightly  less  than  do  tho^e  of  fathers. 

Criterion  scaled  educational  level  scores  for  nothers  in  each  of  the 
three,  curricula  are  shown  in  Figure  4 -14.    A  careful  comparison  of  Figure  4-II1 
corr*2;»onding  to  fathers'  criterion  scores »  «r»«  figure  4-14  indicates  no 
appreciable  differences  between  the  two  sets  of  data  other  than  the  reduced 
aatount  of  variation  already  noted  for  mothers  compared  to  fathers. 

Thus,  the  SES  implication  of  nothers*  educational  levels  are  similar  to 
those  of  fathers,  and  the  relative  orderings  of  curricula  and  races  by  SES 
Ij^ the  same  as  noted  earlier,  *  * 

.Educational  Press 

During  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  a  s'et  of  23  "status"  variables 
were  factor  analyzed  to  produce  a  first  varimax  ^acto^  which  has  been  titled 
"educational  pre8s"(5),    Variables  loading  into  this  factor  included  friends' 
plans,  career  preferences,  educational  preferences,  and  the  educational  wishes 
ofjk«re*t8_regarding  the  student.    While  not  strictly  an  SES  variable,  we  qay 
nonetheless  consider  that  the  societal  pressures  visited  upon  t\\t  student  in 
the  direction  of  increased  education  might  be  a  factor  in  the  students' 

3ity  to  seek  such  additional  education,  and  that  such  pressures 
ore  frequently  be  found  in.^upper  SES  homes  thsn  in  lower  ones. 
AccordiK^siy,  cne  Educational  press  variate  has  been  disnljved  Ir.  Fig* 
ore  4-15  (for  curricula),  Figure  4-16  (for  Blacks  and  Whites),  and  Figure  4rl7 
(for  males  an,d  females), 
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Flfure  4-12 

Percentage  Deviations  from  The  Nttlonal^Dlstrlbutlon  ^ 
of  Mother's  Educational  Level  ^  ' 

(by'Currlculin) 
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-    . ^  Figure  4-13 

Percentage  deviations  ^rorn  The  National  Di st^^ibution 
of  Mot>ier's  Educational  Level 
(by  Race) 
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',  CumuUtiver  Percentage  Frequ^sncy  Dl»trib.utlon«  of  Criterion  Scores  ^ 
.  '         ]^  foy{M6ther*s  Ediwsitional* Level 

.  (by  Currlculuisi']^. 


CuauXatfve 
<   ^  *'Le«i|  Than'* 
Percentage 
Fre^upncy* 

'  ' 

100  V, 


.     '/Hother's'sducaiflijnaZ  Criterion  Score  ' 


,  General 


.  ^  ^  Academic 
^  1_  JToc-Tech. 
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Tabl<j  ^-15 
Educational  Press,  By 'Curricula 


Cuaulative 
"Less  than" 
Percentage 
Frequency 


»00  r- 


Academic 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  D,  TaSXe  D-315, 
pp.  D-636  and  D-637.  ' 
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Plgure  4-16 


Educational  Press »  By  Race 
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Flgure  A-f? 
Educccional  Press,  By  Sex 


Ctoulatlve 

"Lets  than" 

Percentas^ 
Frequency 


-30 


Fenalec 
Malea 


-10  0 
Educational  ^reaa 


Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study.  Appendix  D.  Tabic  D-315. 
'pp.  D-636  and  D-637. 
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Interpretttlon  of  the  ed¥Cttiontl  prett  vtritte  erutt  be  undertaken  %,ltb^ 
caution.    Sine*  educ«tion«l  prett  it  «  conpotite  v«ri«te  derived  froo  tevertl  * 
r«w  data,  the  probien  of  nonretpottie  biat  is  terioutly  enlarged.  Overall, 
35Z  of  Che  students  in  the  saaple  could  not  be  used  oving  to  niotlng  data. 
In  toee  partitlont  of  the  tacple  th'e^ituation  wat  ouch  worse.    Nearly  half  of 
the  General  and  Voc,-Tech,  students  were  omitted,  and  65Z  of  the  Black  studentt. 
were  omitted.     In  view  of  these  high  rates  of  lo'ss  'to  the  edJiational  press 
varlatc  pne  nay  reasonably  wonder  whether  it  can  be  meaningfully  interpreted, 
V  '  Observation  of  Figure  4-15  suggests  chat  educational  press  it  much  greater  * 

^   for  Acadealc  studentt  than  for  General  students,  whose  educational  press  Is, 
In  turn,  much  greater  than  that'of  Voc-Tech,  students.    The  variate  teens  to 
produce  a  strong  separation  of  the  three  curricula.    In  view  of  the  previous  * 
SBS  ordering  of  curricula  obtained  through  other  varlatet  tuch  a  result  It 
reatonable.    Figure  4-16,  however,  auggestt  that  the  educational  prett  of  BJj^l^ 
It  greater  than  that  of  Whltet,  a  somewhat  surprising  result.    About  4«  of  fhc 
White  students  and  35Z  of  the  Black  ttudentt  have  educational  press  scores  less 
than  zero;  the  difference  in  these  proportions  is  significant  (x^  -  58,325  with 
one  degree  of  freedom,  ^  >  .001),  hence  it  it  unlikely  that  this  result  should 
be  treated  as  spurious.    Competing  explanations  for  the  finding  could  reason- 
^^ably  include  the  following:     (a)  the  result  may  be  due  to  nonretponse  bias  • 
produced  by-the  SSX  nonresponding  Black  students— such  an  interpretation  would 
be  consistent  wtth  what  Is  known  of  the  direction  of  nonresponse  bias;    (b)  th^* 
educational  press  factor  may  be  invalldjirjjinrfeliabl^  nothing  improper  was 

,  ^  detected  with  the  items  used  to  produce  the  factOr  and  the  factor  prodnced  an 
internal  consistency  index  (similar  to  Cronbach's  Coefficient  Alpha)  of  ,73,* 
i  which  teems  respectable;  and  (c)  the  factor  may  not  be  similarly  defined  for 
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t\tick»  and  Whitei— but  evidence  gathered  during  the  National  Ungitudinil  Study 
(6>  suggest*  that  while  there  nay  be  a  slight  sex  difference    there  is  little 
reason  to  fuppose  a  racial  'difference. 

On  balance,  the  possibility  of  higher  educational  press  aaong  BlacJj^  thtn 
aaong  Whitea,  nust  be  adaitted  unlesi  the  high  nonresponse  rate  of  Blacks  has 
tended  to  leave  only  those  Blaclcs  with  hijh  educational  press  in  the  usable 
portion  of  the  saaple. 

Figure  4-17  indicates  that  nales  are  significantly  higher  in  educational 
press  than, are  feaales  (p  <  .001).  .This  result >  while  not  being  surprising»  * 
serves  as  a  proof  that  the  educational  press  variate  is  not  identical  to  SES, 
since  theory  would  suggest  that  the  SES  levels  of  Dales  and  feaales  should  be 
the  sarne^ 

INCOME 

Validity  of  The  Measures 

Iten  93  fron  the  Student  Questionnaire,  which  relates  to  faaiJV^^cotae,  Is 
reproduced  in  Figure  4-18.    The  validity  of  the  iteo  waa  investigated  during  the  ' 
validity  study  by  asking  selected  stodcntf  and  parents  to  respond  to  thc^ 
iten.    Parents'  responses  were  then  natched  with  those  of  students  and  the  •v.^ 
degree  of  agreenent  between  them  cotuputed*    A  sunsoary  of  those  results  appears 
in  Table  A -8.    The  overall  rate  of  agreenent >  29%,  is  undeslrsbly  low,  and  is 
appreciably  lower  than  the  corresponding  sgreeoent  rates  obtained  earlier  for 
oarental  occupation  and  education  level.    In  those  variates,  however,  the  dis- 
tributions produced  by  pafents  and  students  were  highly  similar.    In  the  esse  of 
ifccone  this  does  not  seen  to  be  the  case.    Notable  differences  occur  in  the 
nonresponse  rate  (that  of  students  being  nearly  four  tines  that  of  parents),  in 
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Flsure  4-18 
SCudenc  Questionnaire  Icea  93 


93  WhJl  is  tha  approiimaU  income  b«for«  Ux«t  of  your  p^tMXt  (or  fuardtan)?  Includ*  taiabia  and  non- 
t«xJbl«  ^ncoma  fram  all  >ourc«$. 

(CJreU  tn«.) 

Leu  than  $3,000  a  year  (|bout  $60  a  w«ek  or  \tm)  01 
Between  $3,000  and  $5,999  a  year  (from  $60  to 
S119  a  week)  {  02 

Between  $6,000  and  $7,499  a  year  (from  $120  to  * 
$M9  a  week)  03 

Between  $7,500  and  $a,999  a  year  (from  $150  to 
$179  a  week)  O4 

Between  59.000  and  $10,499  a  year  <from  $180  to 
,  $209  a^week)  .  _  05 

Between  SlOSOOanfl  $11,999  a  year  (from  $210  to 
^  $239  a  «eek)  00 

Between  $12,000  and  $13,499  a  ye«r  (from  $240  to 

$269  a  u-eek)  07 
-Between  513,500  and  $14,999  a  year  (from  $270  to 

$299  a  week)  08 

Between  $15  000  and  $18,000  a  year  (from  $300  to 
5359  a  week;  T)9  f 

Over  $18,000  a  year  (about  $360  a  week  or  mora)  10 
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Table  4-8 

Validity  Study 

Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of  Faally  Incoae 

Income 
^  (DolUri) 

Farcentsge  Freq. 
froa  Parantt 

fro9  Student! 

Percerit 
Agreeaent 

Utt  then .3,000  3.18 

5.64 

73 

3,000-5,999 

11.05^ 

49 

6,000-7.499 

8.14. 

• 

7/87 

20 

7,500-8,999 

9.'34 

8.81 

29 

9,000-10,499 

^  10.82 

18 

10.500-11,999 

5.52 

'9.17 

25 

12.000-13,499 

8.92 

9.39 

40 

13.500-14,999 

7'80 

6.53 

11 

1^,000-18. "000 

15.52 

5.23 

15 

Over  18,000 

15.04 

10.32 

44. 

4.68 

18.05 

— 

Overall  rate  of  agreement 

29Z 

*  Source: 

National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  F,  Tible  F-16. 
p.  F-226. 

\ 
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thc  <ilffcrcnc«  between  parent*  and  students  at  the  $10,500  -  $11,999 

'    incooe  level,  in  the  102  difference  at  the  $15,000  -  $18,000  level,  and  in 
the  5Z  difference  at  the  "Over  $18,000"  level. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  there  is  evidence  of  s  sex-effect  biat 
in  the  income  reported  by  student..    Fenales  acre  frtquently  tend  to  report 
lower  incones  than  males,  and  nales  more  frequently  tend  to  report  higher 
incooes  than  feoales.    The  magnitude  of  this  effect  may  be  observed  in 
Table  4-9.  ^ 

Before  Taxes  Parental  Income 

The  income  of  parent,  is/given  in  Table  4-9  for  various  partition,  of 
the  sample,  and  displayed  graphically  in  the  ogive,  of  Figures  4-19  and  4-20. 

Median  family  incomes  vere^  computed  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  (7) 
as  follows;   

•     V      Males   $11,242 

Feaale.    10,153 

'     ^itts   11,286 

  ,5,987      ,  X 

^e^eral   9,922 

Academic   12,404  V, 

Voc.-Tech  \  9,041 

The  SES  ordering  of  the  medians  as  well  as  the  ogive,  i.  the  same  as  tho.e 
observed  earlier;  namely,  that  the  SES  level  of  Voc.-Tech.  student,  tends  to 
be  somewhat  U.s  than  that  of  General  students  who,  in  turn,  ten4  to  have  a  . 
lower  SES  level  than  th^t.of  Academic  studehts.    E.pecially  noteworthy  is  the-^ 
$5,000  difference  in  median  incomes  of  Blacks  and  White.,  a  result  which  again 
demonstrates  the  lower  SES  po.it'ion  of  Bl.ck.. 
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Tible  4-9 

Percentage  Frequency  Distributions  of  Parental  Income 
Incooe  Voc- 

(Dollars)  «  Halet^  Fetoalet  General  Acadeolc  Tech.     Vhlte     Black  Overall 


Less  than  3,000 

4.53 

6.24 

7.92 

2.30 

8.08 

3.03 

25.13 

5.34 

3,000-5,999 

'  8.91 

11.89 

12.43 

6.56 

15.13 

8.60 

24.98 

10,31 

6,000-7,499 

9.38 

12.13 

11.63 

7.89 

15.07 

10.33 

13.68 

10.68 

7,5(n)-8,999 

10.11 

9.75 

10.58 

8.84 

11.33 

9.85 

10.77 

9.94 

9,000-10,499 

11.95 

13.03 

12.18 

11.58 

14.60 

12.87 

8.92 

12,46 

10,500-11,999 

10.26 

9.29 

9.74 

9.99 

9.50 

10.32 

5.36 

9.80 

12,000-13,499 

9.80 

9.28 

8.47 

10.38 

9.30 

10.26 

3.57 

9.56 

13,500-14,999 

7.84 

6.61 

7.29 

8.78 

^  4.15 

7.88 

1.90 

'  7,26 

15,000-18.000 

10.03 

8.37 

8.31 

ljl.52 

5.88 

10.02 

2,65 

9,25 

Over  18,000 

17.19 

13.41 

11.44' 

' 22.15 

6.96 

16:85 

3.04 

15,41 

Source:    National  ionfltudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-II,  Table  B-394,  / 
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Figure  A-19 

Distribuclons  of  Ftaily  Income 
(by  CurriculuoO 


y 
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Pijure  4-20 

Dlatrlbutlont  of  F«illy  Incone 
(by  Race) 


emulative 
"Leii  .Than" 
Percentage 

Frequency 


f  Fatally  Inctfmc 

(Thouaandj  of  Dollara) 


27ii 
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POSSESSiaNS 

Item  94  of  the  Scu^enc  Quesdonnaire  (Figure  4-21)  asked  students  to 
indicate  whether  there  were  certsin  possessions  within  the  hoae.,    The  results 
are  displayed  in  Table  4-10,    Several  aapecta  of  this  table  are  notable. 

Se\  differences  can  be  found.    Hales  tend  core  frequently  to  have  a  tape 
recdrder  in  their  hoae  and  to  come  froo  hooea  having  a  dishwasher  or  two  or 
ttore  cars.    Feoales  tend  mor6  frequently  than  males  to  come  from  homes  where 
there       a  typewriter.    In  consideration  of  the  interests  and  cultural  sex-role 
stereotypes  of  Eaalea,  as  opposed  to  those  of  females,  these  results  seem 
reasonable.  ^  .  '  * 

Currlculun  differences  strongly  suggest  the  SES  advantage  of  Academic 
students  over  students  in  other  curricula — there  is  no  category  in  which  tha. 
General  or  Voc-Tech.  student  la  more  likely  to  have  a  given  possession  than 
the  Acsdemlc  student.    The  comparison  of  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  Indicste 
a  slight  SES  advantage  of  General  students  irl  the  higher  Incidence  of  color 
televisions y  dishwashers,  and  two  or  more  automobiles  in  the  home. 

Racial  differences  are  very  strong,  again  indicating  the  SES  disadvantage 
of  Blacks  compared  to  that  of  Whites.  ^4 

COMPOSITE  SES  ^ 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  a  set  of  23  status-related  variables  were 
submitted  to  a  factor  an^l/sls  auu  subsequent  Varimax  rotation.    The  first 

factor  to  result  was  the  Educational  Press  factor  discussed  above.    The  aecond 

c 

factor  was  a  socioeconomic  status  factor.  Factor  scores  of  individuals  on  this 
factor  provide  a  composite  measure  of  SES.  The  factor  is  only  moderately  ^ 
internally  consistent.    The  meaaure  of  consiftency  (simijlar  to  Cronbach'a 
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Plgur*  4-21 
Student  Questionnaire  Itea  94 


94.  Which  of  tht  followlni  do  you  hovo'ln  your  homoF 

A  jflUific  place  (ff  study 

Dictionary      ^  s\ 
fencyt4cp*di«  or  olfftT 

Kw^rd.  player 

Tape  recorder  or  ca«.^tte  player 
.  .  Ccl<y\efevi3cn 

Electric  dwhwaaher  ^ 
-Tw<^  or  more  cars  or  truck*  that  run 


reference  book* 


(CIrcIt  tn*  number  vn  tach  Una,) 
Hava       Oa  nat  hava 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2  7 
2  ' 
2  ■ 
'  2 
2 

»■  \ 


^7 
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T«ble  4-10 


■    P'  f  .V 

'I 


Possettlon«  of  The  Family 
Percencage  of  Respondents ^Indicating  The  Presence  of  Po««e««ions 


Voc- 

Hales    Fenales  General  Academic    Tech.     White     Black  Overall 


-V  

Place  to  Study  '  ' 

61 

59 

67 

59 

63 

62 

63 

^ 

Newspaper 

90, 

90  ' 

87  . 

\ 

87 

91 

79 

90 

Di,ctionary 

99 

99 

•98 

98 

99 

97 

99 

Encyclopedia 

90 

90 

87 

93 

88 

91 

80 

90  - 

Magazines 

93 

93 

'  92 

94 

91 

93 

^8 

93 

Record  Player 

96 

97 

95 

97 

96 

97 

94 

96 

Tape  Recorder 

> 

75 

67 

69 

74 

69 

72 

66 

71 

Color  Televlalbn 

64 

61 

62 

65 

58 

65 

44 

63 

Typevrltar 

79 

84 

75 

88 

78 

84 

61 

82 

Dishwasher 

42 

37 

34 

49 

.  ^6 

42 

9 

39 

2  or  more  autos 

80 

73 

77 

72 

79 

47  , 

76* 

Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-II,  Tables  B-39S^^ 
through  B-405. 
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Coefficient  «Xpha  wm  .58.    Nonecheli^ts,  Che  tCtucture  of  Che  factor  was 

'  ,  y  , 

fairly  uniform  within  each  of  the  four  sex  x  race  partitions  of  the  saople 
tested.    Variables  loading  Into  the  factor  were,  parent^  occupations,  educa-  * 
tions,  ^nd  Income,  presence  of  an  electric  dishwasher  (nlsslnR  for  t^»e*  * 
factor  In  the  case  of  Black  males),  presence.of  a'typevrlter  '^(for  Black 

t  •  *  r  ^ 

sales),  and  two  or  laore  cars  (present  for  the  total  sanple  but  not  for  the 
partltloA  of  the  sanple).  , 

factor  scores  ^'e re  "obtained^  and  compared  for,  males  and  feaales'but  no 
appreciable  differences  vere  noted.  Partitions  for  currlculun  and  race 
(Ftjures  U-ZZ  and  A -23',  resiJecttvely)  Indicated  SES  differences  similar  to  - 
those  observed  earlier. 

SUMMARY       /**  -   '  . 

The  analyses  >presen  ted  above  ^ave  evaluated  the  so^oeconomlc  status,      '  " 
(SES)  of  students  In  the  hlg^  school  class  of  1972  through  comparisons  of 
currlculun  and  race.    The  concept  of  SES  was  appiCached  through  (a)  statu^  of 
parents'  occupations*  (b)  educational  levela       parents,  Cc)  educational  ^ 
jpress  on  the  student,  (d)  parental  Inccoe,  (e)  home  possessions,  and  (f)  a 
composite  measure  of  SES.     .  '  '  !!        ^  , 

Results  of  the  six  separate  analyses  were  hlihly»slKillar»  indicating  t:r.... 

that  the  SES  level  of  the  Academic  student  is  superior  to  that  of  students  in    ^     *  » 

General  and  Voc.^Tech.  curricula.    In  most  Instances  Voc^ech.  studer^ts  were 

seen  to  be  similar  to  General  students,  in  the  variables  studied\but  slightly 

»        '  -  '  -'^ 

lover  in  SES.'  The  SES  of  Black  stOdefnts  was  found  to  be  markedly  lower  than 

■  tt»at  <of  While  students.  "  -  ^*  T 
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Plgtire  4-23  ^ 
SES  Coaposite  Mea«ur«»  By  lUce 


Cuaulatlvd 
"Uss  than" 
Percentage . 
Frequency 


-2-10123 


SES  Ccmposlte 

.  Whites 
Blacks 

Source:    National  Lonfitudlnal  Stu<Jy,  Appendix  D,  Table  D-316, 
pp.  D-63a  and  D-639. 
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i,    Duncan,  0.  D. ,  "A  socloeconoalc  index  for  ail><?ccupatlons,    in  A.  J. 
»  Relaa,  Jr.,  0.  D.  Duncan,  P,  K.  Hate,  and  C,  C,  Kbrth  (Eda,), 

Occupations  and  Social  Statua.  New  York:  Free  Preaa  of  Glencoe,  1961, 
pp.  109-138. 

Tha  wtifhta  aaaitnad  to  Cha  occupational  catagorlaa  in  tha  NationU 
Longitudinal  Study  ara  diaplayad  in  Tabla  5-12,  p.  5-42  of  Cha 
KLS  Final  Raport, 


2.  Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study  Report,  Appendix  F,  Table  r-16, 
p.  F-231. 

3.  Source:    National  Longitudinal  Study  Report,  Appendix  r.  Table  F-16, 
p.  F-232.  ' 

4,.  The  development  of  the  criterion  weights  Is  nore  contpletely  dlacusaed 
In  the  NLS  Final  Report.    See  National  Longitudinal  Study  Final  Report, 
ppC  5-25  through  5-29. 

5.  A  tiore  detailed  dlscuaalon  nay  be  found  In  National  Longitudinal  Study 
Final  Report,  pp.  5-38  through  5-47. 

6.  National  Longitudinal  Study  Final  Report,  p,  5-45. 
7     National  Longitudinal  Study  Final  Report,  \>,  6-15. 
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^  CHAPTER  5 

PAHTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

UrtRODUCTIOH 

Student!  In  the  Nitlonal  Longltudlnel  Study  w^re  asked  to  indicate 
whather  thay  participated  in  any  of  the  follovins  Federal  educational 
prograaar  . 


•  Cooperative  Vocational  EdiAration  Program  (Co-d^) 

•  High  School  Vocational  Education  Work-Study  Program  (Work-Study) 

•  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpa  (NYC)  ' 
^         •    Talent  Search 

•  Upward  ftound 

Thia  chapter  preaenta  an  exploration  of  aooe  of  the  characteristics 
of  studanta  who  indicated  they  had  participated  in  the  programs. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

A  suaaaary  of  participation  ratea,  by  aex,  curriculua,  and  race  ia  pro- 
vided in  Table  5-1  which  preaenta  aeveral  intereating  facta.    The  moat  aaliant 
fact  is  that  the  programs  are  not  of  equal  aize.    The  Work-Study  program  ia 
largeat,  with  an  eatiaated  277,000  atudenta  enrolled^^in  tha  program  nation- 
Vide,  a  figure  which  repreaenta , roughly  lOX  of  the  high  achool  clasa  of  1972, 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  are  ouch  aaaller  than  the  other  federal 
programs,  each  enrolling  fewer  than  2Z  of  the  high  school  aenior  clasa. 

Participation  ratea  in  the  federal  programs  are  aimllir  fo^  the  two 
sexea»  but  differ  appreciably  between  racea  and  among  curricula.  Voc.-Xech^ 
atudenta  were  he^vll?  enrolled  in  the  Co-op  program  and  in  the  Workr-Study 
program  (about  1/5  o(  all  Voc.-Tech.  atudenta  indicated  enrollment  in  each 
program).    In  these  same  two  federal  programs  general  students  war*  slightly 
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T«blc  5-1 


Susaary  gf  farticipation 

in  Federsl 

Prograns 

(Figures  ia  Percentages  Except  ss- Noted) 

Program 

Co-Op 

Work- Study 

NYC 

Talent  S.^ 

Upward  B. 

Sex: 

Males 

7.772 

l(h.l8 

6.03 

1.68 

.63"^ 

Feoales 

7.21 

9.73 

7.06 

1.47 

.86 

CurMculum:  . 

Gefieral 

7.30 

10.39 

8.18 

2.49 

.79 

2.51 

3.26 

4.46 

1.09 

.79 

Voc.-Tcchv 

17.^40 

22.38 

8.61 

1,34 

Race; 

White 

7.18 

9.23 

3.89  - 

.96 

.38 

Black 

10.30 

16.74 

31.07 

7.31 

4.10 

Excluded  classes  8.15 

13.16 

13.48 

'3.34 

1.75 

Ail  Students: 

7.62 

10.34 

7:i9 

1.76 

.  .83 

(Number ) 

^04,136 

276,783 

"  191,015 

46,735 

-22,083 

27*J 
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less  than  half  as  likely  to  participate,  and  Acadealc  students  -ere  aoout  one^ 
«lxth  as  likely  to  participate. 

The  S'YC  prograa  enrolled  about       of  the  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students, 
and  about^  4t  of  the  Acade&ic  st-udents.    The  Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound 
prosraas.  did  not  distinguish  the  students  by  curriculuo — the,  rates  ^f  p«irtici- 
pation  were  fairly  uniforc  across  ail  three. 

Blacks  were  proportionally  aore  represented  in  sll  of  these  progracas 
>  than       tes,  and  nearly  a  third  oi  all  filack  respondents  indicated  parti*** 
cipatiQn  in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.    4 eople  of  other  ethnicities  (shown 
as  "excluded  classes"  in  Table  5.-1),  while  not  present  with  t|ie  participation 
rates  of  Blacks,  were  still  represented  relatively  p»0):e  frequently  than 
Whites.    Owing  to  the  numbers  of  Blacks,  Whites,  and  others  in  the  general 
population,  we  night  'expect  most  enrollees  of  the  Co-op  and  Work-Study  pro> 
grans  to  be  White,  while  the  other  prograxas  would  be  roughly  equal  in  nuiobers 
of  Blacks  and  Whites. 

The  estioated  enrollaent  in  all  federal  prograas ,  nationwide,  should  be 
approximately  741,000  students — about  one-fourth       all  high  school  seniors  In 
1972. 

ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE «0F  FEDERAL  PROGRAM  PARTICIPANTS 

In  the  main  the  students   in    federal  programs  do  not  report  their  grades  as 
being  appreciably  different  froo  those  reported  by  nonparticipants.  Work-Study 
^^tudents,  however,  from  General  and  Academic  curricula,  reported  receiving 
significantly  lover  grades  than  did  nonparticipants  in  the  same  curricula 
(p  <  .05).  ^  '  ^ 

However,  the  composite  measure  of  ability,  developed  by  a  factor  analysis 
of  several  relevant  \;iariables  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study^  indicates 
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that,  co&pared  to  nonpar t It Ipitlng  students  In' the  saxM  high  school  currlcu- 
lua,  federal  progran  participants  are  nore  frequently  above  the  oedian  ability 
acore.    A  susaaaty  of  this  effect  is  prt^aented  in  Tabl$  5-2, 


Tiile  5-2  ~  / 

'in'tb*  Sam  CwrrUuIus 


t 

Currlculua 

Co-*F  • 

Work-Stu4y 

MW 

T«l«at  S 

H.00?*F<.001 

3J.3X;  p.. 001 
33.5?!  r  001 
U.Ol!  pc.OOl 

40.13*  p<,001 

n.ti.  p<,ooi 

l}.4l!'p<,u01 

10. 33?  F<.001 
U.SK*  p<.001 
l.)^!  »<.01 

♦,37;V.pl 
12.21?  v<.001 
N.S. 

* 

M.S.  •  >  >  .OS  (K«t  SUniflcini) 


*he  picture  thu«  presented  is  one  in  vhicli  preponderantly  bright  students 
do  i?ot  receive  preponderantly  high  grades.    There  are  at  least  two  reasons 
which  Qight  be  advanced  to  accpunt  for  the  sltua^or^  J^^f^t  that  th^  stu- 
dents   end  to  be  undcrachievers  wiku  f^il  to  afihieve  at  a  level  commensurate 
*wlth  their  Ability,  or    second,  t^at  rtie^  Ao  not  receive  appropriaCe  recogni- 
tion for  tfh^lr .performance.    No  available  data  bear  directly  on  the  issue. 

^onc  <ndirec^  data  are  avaifable,  however,  which  would' tend , to, support 
the  first  co^jeiture.    Work-Stud^^students  in  General  ind  Voc.-Ted»*«-currlcli|la  are 
;  rw' likely  to  do  hoiaework  xhah  their  peers  <Table5-J).  WorIc-Study.*tudents 
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regardless  of  curricula,  are  a1«o  e^re  apt  Co  tpend  20  hours  per  week  or  Dore 
in  eaployiienC  Chan  cheir  pfers  (Table  Moreover,  chete  sCudenCs  are 

opre  likely  to  wooplain  thAC'  Cheir  job  Cakes  so  ouch  Cioe  ChaC  It"  inCerferes 
wlch  school  perfortaance^    «,sentioent  shared        Co-op  s^denCs  (Table  5-5). 
For  cheae  tCudents  we  rcould  cherefore  consider*  Cheir  scholascic  per£oraance 
Co  be  lower  Chan  Che'ir  poCenCial  would  indicate  owing  Co  overly-demanding 
Jobs. 

'.Tils  explanation  is  not  who^y  sacisfaccory  since  NYC  sCudenCs  in 
General  and  Academic  curricula  rcpurC  spending  sooewbaC  more  Cioe  on  Cheir 
homework  charf  th^ir  peers  and  Che  complainC  of  an  over-demanding  Job  is 


ab»ehc,  nonechelefft^  their  grades  are  insigoif icanCly  differenC  from  cheir 
peers,  while  cheir  ablliCy  level, i»  elevaced. 

FEELINGS  OF  INTERFER131CE  WITH  SCHOOI- 

Farticipants  in  federal  programs  diifered  from  cheir  same-curriculum 
peers  In  a  number  of  ways  which  relaCed  Co  perceived  inCerf erences  wich  Cheir 
schQolinf.    TalenC  Search  sCudenCs  fr'om  all  Curricula,  and  Academic  SCudenCs 
in  Jill  federal  programs  were  more  rfpc^chan  cheir  peers  Co  indicace  Chac  . 
ceachers  were  not  adequately  helpful  (Table  5'-6).   .Poor  tesching,  however, 
vaa  not  g^nerally^  a  problem.  >  ^ 

iransp<|rCaCion  to  school  was  more  likely  to  be  ^leen  as^a  problem  by  NYC 
scudents  from  all  curricula,  by,  TalenC  flearch  sCudenCs  in  General  and  Voc- 
Tech.  curricula,  and  by  Upward  ISound  sCudents  in  General  and  Academic  curricula 
Chan  by  cheir  li/Ke- curriculum  peers  (Table  5-7)  alChoiij^lT^e  reason  why  Chis 
should  be  6o  remains  obscure. 

Farencs  who  were  disinCeresCed  tti  che  studcnCs'  educacion  were  seen  as 
a  problem  by  Work-SCudy,  NYC»  and  JalenC  Searifh-.^^j^ents  from  all  , Curricula , 

■.  %  ■ 
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'^y  Co-op  Ocner^l  students,  anU  by  Upward  ^i^uad  students  Jroa  Acadecdc  and 
Voc.-Tech.  curricula  Viable         •         part  ChiS  u.av  r»ifl<»ct  the  attiWi^es  oi'  1 
Black  student*  who  tend  to  be  fvcne  tp  this  senticiertt.     It  tsay  also  reflect^  , 
the  low  educational  level  of  the  fathers  oi  thei>e  students,  a  variabU  wliich 
is  strongly  related  to  perceived  {>arental  disinterest,    .ack  of  a  ^at>d  placi? 
to  ^tudy  wj<s  a  ptoblen  to  NYC  stydents,  relative  tw  their  peer&>  anj  was 

^alsw  a  probleo  to  Work-Study  , student s  in 'Awadeciic  and  Voc.-Techt  purrlcula 
and  to  Upward  Bound  students  , In  General  and*  Academe  curricula  (Table' 5-9). 
Other  personal  and  hooc  problecss  included  liwrry  over  aorfey  problens,  facsily 
obligations  (other  than  noney)  .  and  problematic  health — these  bt^ihg  caort., 
frequently  ^ited  as  probUnyj  by  Uork-Stutly  anU  N\C  students*  C^f  all  vUrricuiar) 
than  by  their  peers.  *  ♦  '       '     ^  ^ 

SCHOOL  SERVICES  AND  FACILITISS        ^    '  ^      ,  *  '      .  • 

E^aluatiue  staCecaents  by  federal  program  students  concerninj^  the  school, 

lt»  facilities  and  its  services  were  usually  indisC ingulshable^ f rom  the 

.statenents.  of  the^r  peers.    Where  these  were  differftncie?  the  federal  program  ^ 

st<ldentsuJUQnded  toward    a  favorable  opinion,  espe<;Aally  iA  Uert^s  of  'counseling 

services  provided  by  the  schools*     Work-Study  students  from,  ail' curricula ,  and 

.Co-op  students  from  Ac^ideoiic -and,  Voc .-Tech.  curricula  were  more  prone  thanf 

t)ieir  peers  to  Indicate  that  th^  school  offered  a  «uff<cient  anount  bf  yra^r 

tical  work  experience.     NYC  sxudents  from  all  Lurr^cul^  tended  to  feel,  that  . 

the  school  had  provided  co\i;fi5ftling  which  would" Itelp  thea  with  cfi«  continuance 

of  their  education,  which^providcd  thtm  with  ne"  ideas  concerning  the  work 

-  *  ;      /  f 

they  wanted  to  do,  which  provided  personal  and  Social  "insight s ,  ettid  which  would 
help  in  finding  cmployfient .     With  somewhat  ies^  consistency,  students  in,  other 
federal  programs  tetuled  to  a  ;6imilar  view.    The  results  of  Table  5 -10  ^re 
typical.  ^  ,  #  V 
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School  facilities  were  sosevnac  ^e&s  favorably  vteved.    N^C  students  j 

(ail  curricula),  Upward  Bound  ^twj^'ncs  (General  and  Acadetsic) ,  and  Talent 
Search  (General)  students  indic^t ted  the  condition  of  buildings  and  class-      -  • 
rooas  vrfs  substandard  (I^bU^S-ll) ,    On  the  other  hand.  Co-op  and  Work-Study 
students-'in  Che  Voc-Ttchs  curriculua  tended  taare  than  their  peers  to 
evaluate  the  eq\fl.pa«oc  used  in  vocational  education  courses  as  s<>od- to- 
excellent  ,^  and  stadents  in  these  t-jo  programs  (fron  all  curricula)  tended  ^ 
Co  evaluate  the  quality^of  vocational  instructions  as  good-to-excellent* 

•Exi^iiAGmrcuLAR  'activ^ities        ^     ^  •  < 

An  analysis  vas  conducted  to  conpare  federal  program  participants 'with 
nonpar  tic ipants  regarding  ti\^  ^iktlihood  of  their  participation  in  variou* 
extwfcurricula?  activltfies.    As  before  the  comparison  group  was  focaed  of 
nonparticipanta  froa. the^saoc  curplculua.    The  Iten  from  which  the  information 
was  drawn  is  displayed  irj  Fi$uro  '5-l.  • 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented  in  Table^_^^-i2  which  rathet 
•  clearly  ahows  a  tendency  for  NYC,'  tllent  Search,  and  Upward  Kound  students  to 
engage  in  extracurricular    activities  ^t  least  aa  freqJeptly  aa  their  non- 
participant  peera.    Talent  Search  students  in  General  and  VoC.-Tech.  curricula 
am  nore  likely  to  psrtidlpite . in  every  listed  fora  of  extracurricular  activity 

'than  their  P?er«'  , 

♦For  Co-op  snd  Work  Study  students  the  picture  is  socewhat  different. 
Aps'rt  froD  subject  natter  clubs  (e.g.,  science  cliib,  physics  club^  oath  club., 
etc.)  and  vocational  education  clubs  (future  Hooeciakers ,  Teschers .  Farmers 
of  Afflcrica,  etc.),  these  students  jjarticipste  in  extracurricular  activities  at 
the  sane  rate  as  their  peers,,  or  st  a  lower  rate.  • 

The  pattern!       participation  of  federal  program  students  fron  General 
snd^Voc.-Tech.  ^rrlcula  tend  to  be  roughly  similar »  and  somewhat  different 
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Figure  5*1 
Scudenc  Quescionnaire  Iten  10 


10.  H.V  you  p.rildp.t.d  In  .ny  of  th.  following  typ.»  of  .ctWItl..,  .«h.r  In  or  out  of  school  thU  y..r?  . 


Athletic  team*.  intramuraU.  letterman's  clv^.  .porU  club  • 
Che«rie«derf.  pep  club.  iTj*>)rette9  «• 
•  Debatinc.  dram*,  band,  chonu  • 
Hobby  club*  »uch  «5  photorraphy.  model  buildinf.  hot  rod. 

electronics,  crafts 
Honorary  clubs  »uch  as  BeU  Club  or  National  Honor  Society 
Schpol  newspaper,  mafaiinc,  yearbook,  annual 
School  subject  matter  club*  wch  as  icience,  history.  lantu««e. 
business,  art 

Student  council,  student  government,  political  club 
Vocational  education  club*  such  as  Future  Homemakers.  Teachers. 
Farmers  of  America,  deca.  oea,  tula,  or  vica 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
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Hsvs 

partUiMtH 
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•t  s  Itadsr 
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Tablc  5-12 

Chi-squarc  (df-1)  Results  eooparlng  Proportions  of  Federal  Prograa' 
Parcictpant«  In  Extracurricular  Activities  with  Sonparticipants 
In*"rhe  Saae  CurrlculuR  -  - 

f 

General, 

Co-op         Work-Study  nyc         Taltrtit  S.        Upward  B. 


Athletic  Clubs      v  ^ 

7.'52- 

8.56+ 

10.05+ 

Cheerleaders  , 

-  6.57- 

^.36+ 

7.95+ 

Debate,  Oracaa 

8V15- 

li.^8- 

42.92+ 

53.35+ 

11 

.33+ 

Hobby  Clubs 

15.8^ 

Honor  Clubs 

3.8^ 

School  Newspapei: 

*  7. ,25+ 

12.11+ 

Subject  natter  Club 

^ 

7.^1+ 

26. H+ 

79,23+ 

Student  Po3,lc^c9 

10.88- 

3.9^ 

35,05+ 

23. 

8&+ 

Vo^.  Ed,  Clubs 

70.92+ 

6^  .37+ 

8.76+ 

18.46+ 

Notes : 

1.  Values  tabled  are  conputed  Chi-square  values.    Values  of  3.84  or 
less,  corresponding  to  p-values  greater  than  .05,  are  not  shown. 

2.  A  minus  sign  indicates  proportionally  fewer  federal  progran 
parti'ci^pants  than  nonparticipants  in  the  activity,  a  plus  sign  ^ 
indicates  proportionally  more  federal  program  participants  than 
nonparticipants. 


P-values  for  the  results  given  are  as  follows: 


-  3.84 j  p  <  ,05 
/i}  >  6.63,  p  ^,  .01 
>  7.88,  p  <  .003 


Er|c  r  29;;' 
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Table  5-X2  '(cone 'd) 

CHl-sqifare  (df»l)  Results  Comparing  Proportions  oi  Federal  Progi'am 
Participants  In  Extracurricular  Accivicxes  with  Nonpartlcipants 
In  The  Saiae  Currituluo  •  * 


Co-op 


Work- Study 


Aca'deDlc 

NYC         Talent  S. 


Athletic  Clubs. 
Cheerleaders 
Debate,  Draoa 
Hobby  Clubs 
Honor  Clubs 
«  School  Newspaper 
Subject  Hatter  Club 
Student  Politics 
Voc.  Ed.  Clubs 


3  89- 


iA56-  J19.05- 


4.75-' 
7.89- 


6.93+ 


18.02+ 


10.47- 
6.07- 
3.9^ 

61.97+ 


36.Qi+ 


36.69+ 


4,/  7+ 
17.56+ 
19.03+ 


13.70+ 


7.45+ 


Upward 


8.96+ 


30.33+ 


5.18+ 
5.62+ 


Notes: 

1.  Values  tabled  are  computed  Chi-square  values.    Values  of  3-84  or 
less,  corresponding  to  p-values  greater  than  .05,  are  not  shown. 

2.  A  nlnus  sign  Indicates  proportionally  fewer  federal  prOgran  , 
participants  than  nonpartlclpants  In  the  activity,  a  plus  size 
Indicates  proportionally  more  federal  program  participants  than 
nonpartlclpants. 

3.  P-values  for  the  results  8^^^  follows: 

X^'  >  3.84,  p  <  '.05 
>  6.63,  p  <  .01 
x2  >  7.88,  p  <  .005 


■r.   Ttble  5-12  (coittM) 
Chl-«qu«rc  (d£-l)  Results  Conptrlng  Proportlont  of  Federal  Program 
•  Partlclptnti  In  Extx«cur^rlcul«r  Actlvltle*  nlth  Monp«rtlclp«nt« 
In  The  Same' Curriculum  * 


Voc.-Tech. 
Co-op,       Work-Study  NYC 

 ^  


Athletic  Clubs 

Cheerlftftders  7.25-' 
Debate,  Dr«mA 
Hobby  Club*  ' 
Honor  Clubs  * 

School  Nevspftper  6.53- 
Siiject  JUftej:  Club  4.99+' 
Student  Politics 
Voc,  Ed.  Club*  128,l5f 


10.08- 


3.88- 


5.4^ 


'4.34+ 
10.3> 
22.2> 
21. 5> 


Tslent  S.    ^  Upward  B. 


J 


19.81+ 
11.5^1+' 
6a.2(>f 
16.94+ 
16.27+ 
2^.36+- 
29. Oil- 
is.  5^ 
9.65f 


10.6af 

13.94+ 
4.11+ 
4.94+ 

17.06+ 
15.77+ 
8.4(>f 


Notes: 

1.    V«lu««  tiblcd  «Fe  computed  Chl-squ«re  values.    Vsluss  of  3.^4  or 
less,  corr«»pondlng  to  p-v«lue«  greater  th«n  .05 r  «re  not  «Hown, 
^2.    A  mlnu«  «lgn  Indicates  proportionally    fewer  federal  progrim 
p«rtlclp«nt»  th«n  nonpirtlclpintt  in  the  activity;  k  plui  «lgn 
lndlc«te«  proportloniUy  nore  federal  prog^a  participant*  tJi«n 
nonpurticipanta. 

r 3.    P-v«lue«'for  th«  re«ult«  glvenvirc       follow*:  ' 

>  3.84.  p  <  .05        ^      .  ■ 

>  6.63.  p  <  .01  # 
X^  >  7.88.  p  <  .005 
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from  that  of  Academic  »tu*dents.    The  nature  of  this  difference  Is  that 
federal  prograa  Academic  students  tend  to  be  more  similar  to  thei^  peers 
(i-.e. ,  there  are  fewer  significant  differences  between  Academic  f^d^Pal 


program  partic^i>lint»  and  their  peers)  than  do  federal  program  participants 

f 

from  6«n,*ral  and  Voc,-T«ch^  curricula  (who  tend  to  have  more  tlgnlf leant 
diffarancat) «      *   ^  ^ 

The  participation  rates  of  federal  prograa  students  and  their  peera 
in  each  ext^^acurflcular  activity  are  presented  in  Tables  5-lA,  5-15. 

for  General,  Academic  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  respectively.    From  these  tables 
it  appears  that  the  participation  rates  of  'Academic  students  in  extra- 
curriculav  activities  tend  to  be  somewhat  greater  than, those  of  General  and 
Voc.-Tech.  students.     ihe  high  level  of  their  extracurricular  participation, 

regardless  of  their  participation  in  federal  programs,  may  partly  account  for 

•  V 

the-  lack  Of  differences  noted  above  in  \he  comparison  of  f«deral  program 
Academic  students  and  their  peers.  ^  *  V 

SUMMARY  " 

The  analysis  presented  above  compared  students  in  federal  educational 
programs  with  similar  atudents  (in  the  same  curriculum)  v^o  were  not  in  the 
federal  programs.    Students  in  thpse  programs  comprised  about  one-fouttJ*  of 
all  high  school  seniors  in  1972.    Voc.-Tech.  students  tend  aor<:JXcjtft3^^^^iS-^^^^:'^-^ 
s-tudents  in  other  curricula  to  >sfirticipate  in  the  Co-op  program,  the  Work- 
Study  program,  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program.     There  was  a  tendency 
for  Blacks  to  be  overrepresented  in  these  programs  relative  to  their  propor- 
tiOK  in  the  senior  class  as  a  whole. 

i^articipants  in  federal  progrsiia  tend  to  have  more  than  their  share  of 
hi^h-ability  students,  though  their  grades  do  not  seem  to  reflect  it.    No  ^ 
adequate  explanacioiTseems  to  be'available. 
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Cocspsred  to  their  saae^currlculisa  peers  (nonpcrtlclpcnts)  cevercl  gr6iip«*, 
of  federd  pfSgran  participant*  were  oore  likely  to  feel  that  teachers  were 
not  adequately  helpful,  that  tranaportatlon  to  achool  was  difficult,  that 
parenta  were  disinterested  in  their  education,  that  counseling  services 
offered  by  the  achoola  were  generally , good,  teaching  was  generally  of  adequate 
quality,  but  chat  achool  facilities  were  substandard.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  6 
SPECIAL  TEACHING  TCCHNIQULS 

INTRODUCTION  f 

•« 

Itca  4  of  the  Scud^inc  Quesclonnaire  (Figure  6-1)  asked  the  students  to 
.  indicate  how  frequently  chey  had  been  exposed  to  each  of  eight  different 
techniqu.5  or  DodalitUs  of  Instruction.  Clearly,  the  i=porc  of  such  an  , 
icea  lies 'in  the  deteromation  of  over-  or  under-enphases  in  the  use  of 
such  techniqueji^^on^rtain  kinds  of  student..     Iten  4,  'however,  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  ahfual  application  of  these  techniques,  but  'rather 
detersi^ines  the  perceptions  or  students  regarding  the  subjective  dimension 
of  frequency  with  which  the  techniques  were  perceived,    ulis  is  a  regrettable 
loss  to  the  att'enpt  to  ,d;^ver  the  appropriateness  of  application  rates  of 
various  teaching  techniques.     One  rr^y  alsi  consider  that  students  might  not 
be  Che  best  5,ource'of  information  regarding  the  applications  of  sucll 
techni(7ues. 

"*  * 
Additionally,  it*  seens  likely  that  certain  techniques  migh^lje-more 
valuably  applied  to  certain  courses  of  instruction. ^or  to  certain  kinds  of 
students.    Criteria  for  such  an  evaluation  are  cocipletely  missing  so  we  are 
constrained  in  , the  sequel  tcX  a  limited  ^.vMuation  of  students'  perceptions 
of  the  frequency  with  wni^h  selected  techniques  were  applied. 

t^ch  technique  was  ex.imincd  tI»rougn  l«e  nediur.  of  a  3-way  contingency 
analysis,  coupled  with  iL.  relevant  T.arg.nal  2-way  contingency  analyses. 
The  tnrce  dimensfoa.  in.volved  were  sex.  curriculum,  and  frequency 'of  ap- 
plication of  the  :e.Khing        jnique.    Testing  was  conducted  by  Chi-square 
using  ceil  freqoencies  adjusted  ror  the  ^.anple^esign . 
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Figure  6-1  , 
Student  Questionnaire  Iteft  t* 


4.  How  ofttn  has  tach  of  tht  following  bttn  u$td  in  th«  cour»t»  you  ar«  taking  thi»  ytar ? 

*^  *  ^  <Circl«  ont  numfctr  tn^»<H  lint ) 


Listenini;  t   the  teacbor  *  lectur* 

Parlicijjatiri  in  student -centered  ducussjons  1 
Workmt  on  *  project  or  in  a  Ubocatory 
Writint  e*»^fS  theme*,  poetry,  or  stone« 
Ooing  on  lield  tnps  ' 
Having  indiv  tdu^hzed  instruction 

•MtvUI  jcnuip^  or  one-to-one  *ith  a  teacher^ 
Using  testchmi;  machine*  or  computer-asswted 

instruction 


1  I  3         "  4- 


•2  3  4 

12  3  4 

1               2.  ,  3  -      4  . 

1               2  3  •    4  ^ 

12  3  4 


Watchtnc  television  lecture* 


1,2  3. 
1  2^3 


f 
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'  The  perecotaji^s  of  the  population  of  students  In  each  cell  of  the 


X  3  X  4  contingency  table  are  shown  in  Table  6-1,  together  with  the 

igned  contrl^utrons  to  ^hi-sq  uare .    The  Chi-square  value,  with  6  degrees 
//  » 

of  freedoy  ^as  457.91  which  would  bt  quite  significant  -(p<.001).  The 


narglnal  ^t^z  of  sex  and  frequency  was  also  significant  (X    •  ^8.13,  p<.001) 
and  indicates  a  sex  difference  in  response  to  this  item.    The  sex  difference 
can  be  JejCecte^  only  in  the  "fairly  often"  (slightly  o^tr  endorsed  by  nales 
conpire'ti  to  females)  and  tl»e  "frequently"  (slightly  over  endorsed  by  fenales 
rtlzti^J  tc(  aales)  categories.    In  part,  this  *^ct  laay  arise  fron  the  fact 


that  fUghtly  nore  males  are  to  be  founfi  In  General  curricu}.a,  while  fenales 
are  l^^ghtly  caore  frequently  found  in  Voc.-Tech.  curric^ula. 

^yBjr  combining  the  sexes  the  curriculum      frequency  marginal  also  proves 
.to  bt  •ilgnif ixanc  (Chi-square  •  290.50,  p<.001).    Academic  students  tend  , 

not«*  td  ^ndorse  the  "seldos"  ar^^'never"  categories  and  to  ovar-endorse  the 

»    y '  *  ' 

"freqacntly"  category.    Voc.-Tech,  students  tend  to  over-endorse  the  "seldom" 
and  "nevfer'V  categories ,  and  not  to  endorse  the  "frequently"  category.  No 
jH'pteciable  effect  is  produced  by  .General  students  or  by  perturba^tlons  in 


the /'fairly  dften"  category. 


Analysis  of  the  3-vay  contingency  table  suggests  that  teachers  lectures 
1  • 
are  mo^e  frequently  encountered  by  Academic  students  than  others  and  that 

Vo|,c.-Teich.  students  tend'  less  than  others  to  receive  sach  ipstruction. 

However  significant  are  such  effects,  their  magnitudes  must  be  fairly 

small  since  the  percentage  distribi^on  of  responses  are  reasonably  similar 

across  )he  six  groups  of  students  and  suggest  that  teachers  lectures  are 

fairly  often  or  frequently  receiv^ed  by  the  student8\ 
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Table  6-1 
Teachers  Lectures 

f 

p.vo.nf^.*.«  for  Thrce-W«y  Contingency.  . 

Frequency 

of  Application 

-•^  / 

^eyer 

,Seldon 

Fairly 
Of  ten 

Frequently 

Male 

^General 
Acadenlc  * 
•  Voc.-Tech. 

.3Z 

.1 

.3 

2.9 
'   2.8  . 

2.2 

7.3 
9.1 
4.7 

6.5 
9.7 
3.8 

,  *   

F&aale 

General  * 
Academic  «^ 

* 

Voc.-Tech. 

.2 

,  .2 
.3 

Z.3 
'  2. A  ' 
2.9 

•  5,9^ 
5.4 

6.6    V : 

11.5 

5*3 

> 

c*»^^A  r^nrr^ihutlona  to  Chi-Squ*re 

Frequency  of  Application  f 

Never 

.  SeXdoa 

Fairly 
^  Often 

Frequently.- 

vtMale 

Genecal 

Acadeoic 

Voc.-Tech. 

10^ 
-18 
12 

13 
-10 
15 

7 

•   -  4^ 

-  2* 
■  -86  ' 

Female 

General 

Acadenic 

Voc.-Tech. 

-12 
9 

-  3 
^  -55 
67 

-*1 
.-23 
12  . 

-  2 
,  64 

J  

*  Mtou*  sign  indicates  observed  frequency  was  le|s  than  that  ex 
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STUDENT-CBifrERED  DISCUSSIONS 

The  percentages  of  studencs  to  be  round  m  each  cell  of  the  3-way 
contingency  test,  and  the  corresponding- signed  t.vntributiuns  to  Chi-square 
for  the  perceived  frequency  with  whicn  i,tudttnts  en<.ouncer  student-centered 
discussions  are  showji  in  Table  6-2.    Tne  3-vay  Chi^square  obtained  was 
527. AO  (p<.001). 

/  2 
The  sej*  x  frequency  test  was  also  significant  (X  •  136.25,  p<.001). 


and  indicate^  a  surplus  oi  males  who  responded  to  the  "Seldon:"  and  "Never"  * 
categ<7ries  and  a  deficit  of  nalg^  in  the  "Frequently"  category.    The  pattern 
for  feciales  wjA  cne  inverse  of  that  for  ciales.    One  nay  speculate  that  the 

diffeifence  ac^rUes  to  differences  in  courses  taken  by  raales  and  females. 

; 

2 

llifc  2-way  test  of  curriculum  x  frequency  was  also  significant  (X    -  27A.56,  . 
i  '  '      ,  >  ■ 

p^«;.001>,    The  relationship  to  ba^  observed  did  not  incorporate  General  stud^^s.  ^ 

Acadeolc  students  t<j  endorse  the  "Fairly  Often"  and  "Frequently'*  categor^es^^ -^t' 

and  Voc.-Tecft.  studepts  to  indorse  the  low  frequency  categories.  ^ 

Analysis  of.the  3-way  contingency  table  adds  little  to  the  discussion 
other  than  to  suggests  that  jaale  General  students  nay  be  patterned  similarly 
to  VoCf-Tech.  students,  and  to  suggest  that  the  sex  difference  Is  largely  due 
to  blgh  frequency  en<iorset&ents  of  Academic  females. 

The  percentage  allocations  ot  students  to  the  cells  of  Table  6-2  suggest 
that  the  effects  npted  above  are  fairly  sniall.    Student-centered  discussions, 
on  the  whole,  are  encountered  with  middling  frequency — somewhere  between 'the 
"Seldon"  and '"Fairly  Often"  categories.  * 
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Table  6-2 
Student-Centered  Discussions 


Percentages  for  Three-Way  Contingency 


Frequency 

of  Application 

Never 

Seldom 

Fairty 
Often 

Frequent  1)^ 

General 

l.U 

6.7 

6. A 

'  2.6 

.^ie 

Acadetaic 

.8 

7.9 

9.2 

3.8 

Voc  .-Tech. 

1.1 

^.5  , 

3.9 

1.3 

.General 

.9 

5.2 

'  6.1 

2:8 

Feiaale 

Acadecilc 

.5 

6.0 

9.7 

5.3 

Voc ,-Tech. 

..8 

5.2 

5.4 

2.5 

Signed  Contributions  to  Chi- 

Square 

Frequency 

oi  Application 

Nevdr 

SeldoRi 

Fairly 
Often 

Frequently 

G<ine  ral 

19 

33 

-  7* 

Male 

Academic 

-2  3 

4  — 

Voc. -Tech. 

78 

-47 

-53 

General 

-  8 

-  2 

-  3 

Female 

Academic 

-55 

-71 

10 

'  -67 

Voc .-Tech. 

9 

27 

2 

4 

*51inus  sign  indicates  observed  frequency  was  less  than  that  expected. 
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STUDENT  PROJECTS  AI^D  LABORATORY  WORK^ 

Table  6-3  displays  the  percentage  distributions  of  students  Into  the 
cells  of  the  3-way  contingency  teat  and  the  signed  contributions  of  Chi- 
•  qbare  for  th«  friiquenciei  with  which  students  encountered  projfccti  and 
laboratory  work.  ^Th;  3-v«y  Chi-iqu«re  obtiinid  wtt  986. 8A  (p<.001). 

The  teat  for  •  sex  x  frequency  relationship  proved  to  be  insignif ictnt, 
but  the  curriculum  x  frequency  test  produced  a  highly  significant  Chi- 
square  of  808.57  (p<.001).    Differences  are  to  be  observed  in  all  curricula. 
General  students  tend  to  endorse  the  two  lowest  frequency  categories  while 
Voc.-Tech.  students  tend  to  endorse  the  "Never"  category.    A.cademic  students 
tend  to  ovoid  the  "Never"  category  and  to  endorse  the  "Fairly  Often"  category 

The  3-way  contingency  analysis  further  refines  this  result  by  pointing 
out  a  large  nuaber  of  Voc-Tech.  females  ^who  endorse  the  "Never"  category 
and  a 'few  Acadeoic  females  who  endorse  the  "Frequently"  category.  Similar 
effects  do  not  seen  to  maintain  for  males  in  corresponding  curricula.  ^ 

The  different  patterns  of  response  may  be  observed  in  the  percentages 
of  Table  6-3.    The  percentages  show  a  general  simi'larity  of  pattern  within 
'  curricula,  but  somewhat  different  patterns  from  one  Curriculum  to  another. 

STUDENT  COMlPOSITION  WRITING 

The  frequencies  with  which  students  reported  the  writing  of  essays,  * 
themes,  poetry  or  stories  are  depicted  in  the  percentages  of  Table  d-U. 
Tlie  3-way  contingency  test  produced  a  Chi-squar*e  lvalue  of  83^^61  (p<.001). 

Predictably,  the  sex  x  frequency  test  attained  a  significant  Chi-squate 
(X^*  180.22,  p<. 001) ,  indicating  that  females  "frequently"  tended  to  write 
COB^otitions  while  males  were  more  prone  to  indicate  they  "seldom"  did. 
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Table  6-3 

Student  Projects  and  Laboratory  Work 


Percentages  for  Three-Vav  Contingency 


.Frequency  of  Application 

Never         Seldon        ni^'^^^  Frequently 
Ox  t€n 

Malfe 

General 

Acadealc 

Voc.-Tech. 

6.2             4.1  2.3 
2.4             7*5             8.1  3.7 
2.9             ^1             2.4  2,6 

Feoale 

General 

Academic 

Voc.-Tech. 

3.7  5.5             3,6              ^  ?,1 
2.0             6.8             8.1  4.7 

3.8  4.7             3,3  2.1 

Siitned  Contribution*  to  Chi-Square 

> 

* 

\ 

Frequency  of  Application 

Wever         Seldora        ^i^'^^  Frequently 
Often 

\ 

1 

1  Male 

General 

Academic 
Vtfc.-Tecn. 

78             28             -10*  -18 
-92               2               71  — 
16-           -47             -78               "  19 

1  

t 

! 

Female 

General  ^ 

Academic 

Voc.-l'ecn. 

21             —             -38  -29 
-173           -13               57           *  35 

145               8             -  6^ 

*Minus  sign  Indicates  observed  frequency  was  less  thin  expected. 
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Percenca^^eb  lor  l'iv(n.-^<iy  Contingency 


i rcquenc V 

ot  Application 

Never 

Seldora 

Fairly 
Often 

Frequently 

General 

1.3i^;' 

5.6 

6.1 

>  3.7 

Male 

Academic 

.9  ^ 

5.9 

9.3 

5.6 

Vot  .-Tech. 

1.6 

4.0 

3.4 

i.9 

General 

1.3 

4.3. 

4.8  ^ 

4.5 

Female 

Academe 

.8 

4.3 

8.2 

8.3 

Voc.-rech.  1 

i.5 

4 .  2 

'i 

4.7 

3.5 

SLgned 

Contributions  to  Chi- 

-Square 

! 

Fre^quency 

of  Application 

1 

i^ever 

, Seldom 

Fairly 
Often 

Frequently 

i  h 

General 

t 

lU 

42 

2 

-.13* 

Male 

Academic  | 

-  62 

40 

Voc.-Tcch. 

102 

6 

-  39 

-119 

General  ^ 

3  ^ 

-  1 

-  25 

Fenale 

Academic 

-  83 

-  86 

125 

Voc.-Tech.  1 

^8 

23 

*Minus  sign 

indicates  observed  frequency 

was  less 

than  expected. 
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2 

The  curriculua  x  frequency  test  was  also  significant  (X    •  544.75, 
p«^.001).    The  relationship  contfasted  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  with 
Acadtnic  stadents.    The  former  tended  "Seldom"  or  "Never"  to  write  compositions 
•while  tr^e  latter  "Fairly  Often''  or  "Frequently"  did. 

The  3-way  analysis  reveals  that  Academic  females  are  more  prone  co 
"Frequently"  write  conpositioni»,  as  compared  to  Academic  males  who  tend  to 
write  coapositions  "Fairly  Often."     In  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  curricula  the 
tendency  toward  low  frequency  involvement  in  composition  writing  seems  to 
be  more  pronounk.ed  in  males  than  in  females.    The  percentages  of  Table  ^4 
suggest  that  Che  effects  are  fairly  pronounced.  * 

FIELD  TRIPS  ^ 

The  frequencies  with  which  students  reported  the  incidenc^o/  fi^ld 

trips  are  given  in  Table  6-5.    The  3-way  contingency  test  of  sex  x  curriculum 

xf frequency ^was  significant  (X^  »  261.61,  p<.&01). 

2  ^  - 

A  sex  effect  nay  be  noted  (X    ■  66.92^  p<.001)  in  which  females  were 

prone  to  indicate^  they  "Fairly  Often"  went  on  Field  trips  while  males  were 

prone  co  indicate  that  they  "Never"  did. 

2 

Collapsing^     ras^  3exds,.the  curri(-s*ltin  x  frequency  analysis  (X  »89.62, 

» 

p<.001>  Indii-dtCo  a  trend  across  curricula  wich  General  students  tending  to 
mark  the  ".>teyer"  tategory  while  Acad^jr.R  students  tend  to  ruirk  "Seldom"  and 
Voc.-rech.  students  tend  to  mark  "Fairly^Of ten"  or  '^Frequently."  *^ 

The  3-way  analyi>*s  suggests  s-everal  refinements  to  this  pattern.  The 
sex  diiflrfetTS^  13  oeen  tu  be  generated  largelv  by  males  in  General  aod  AcaJemic 
curricula  who  indicate  they  "Never"  gu  on  field  trips.     Voc.-Tech.  males  tend 
to  avoid  the  ".^ever"  and  "Seldom"  categories.     While  the  pattern  for  females 
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^                   Table  6-5 
Fifrld  Trips 

Percentages  for  Three-Way  Contingency 

> 

^ —  1 

F]^equency  of  Application 

Fairly 

Never         Seldom                 '  Frequently 
Oi  ten 

Male 

General 

Academic 

Voc.-Tech, 

8.1Z          7.0             1.3-  .4 
10.4           9.8             1.2  .3 
4.7         ^  4.6              1.2  .4 

Female 

General 
Academic  * 
Voc.-Tech, 

6,7            6.2              1.6  ,5 
8.6           10. 5*^          2,0  .4 
6.0            6.0              1.5  .5 

Signed  Contributions  to  Chi-Square 


^             Frequency  of  Application 

Fairlv 

Never       »   Seldom        often  Frequently 

\ 

Male  - 

General 

Academic 

Voc.-Tech. 

30               ~              -  1* 
16                 1  -43 
-19              -25          .  *    2  8 

Female 

General 

Academic 

Voc.-Tech, 

-  7             -12                2  -2 
-20                 8                 2      y         -  5 

4               10           •    26                    8  ^ 

^Minus  sign  indicates  observed  frequency  was  lets  than  expected.  • 
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Is  someidiat  vague  It  cends,  In  a  general  way,  co  be  the  opposite  of  that 
established  for  males > 

A3  the  percentage  allocations  of  Table  6-5  show,  field  trips  are  low 
frequency  events  and  d?!f^erences  in  patterning  among  sexei»  and  curricula, 
while  significant,  are  nonetheless  snail. 

s 

i:n)IVIDUAl/IZED  INSTRUCTION 

The , percentages  of  students  indicating  various^  frequencies  of  indi- 
vidualized inst^ucti^^nare  shown  in  Table  6-6  for  the  3-way  contingency  test 


which, was  significant  (X    -  186.48,  p<.001)^as  were  the  sex  x  frequency 
test  (X    -  26.57,  /<.00l),  and  the  curriculua  x  frequency  test  (X'  -  62,21. 
p<.001). 

The  sex  x  frequency  test  indicates  that  females  are  more  prone  than 
xaales  to  endorse  the' two  high  frequency  categories.    The  curriculum  x  fre- 
quency test  indicates  a  trend  between  curriculum  and  frequency  with  General 
students  core  prone  than  others  to  mark  "Never,"  Academic  student^  more  likely 
to  mark  "Seldom,"  and  Voc.-tech>  students  more  apt  to  mark  the  two  high 
frequency  categories.    Neither  the  sex  effect  nor  the  curriculum  effect 
are  powerful,  as  may  be  seen  in  Che  comparatively  small  Chi-square  values 
developed    by  these  tests.  ^ 

The  >way  contingency  analysis  presents  a  more  complicated  view  of  these 
effects.    General  and  Academic  males  tend  to  indicatcOtheyrM^ved  low~ 
fr.equency  applications  of  individualized  Instruction,    Voc.-Tech  males  and 
General  and  Academic  females  tended  not  to  mark  those  categories,  and  Voc- 
Tecn>  females  tended  to  indicate  they  received  Individualized  instruction 
fairly  often.    The  percentages  in  Table  6-6  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
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Table  6-6 
In<liv!duali2ed  Instruction 

Percentages  for  Xhrec-Wav  Contingency 


^    Frequency  of  Application 


N'ever 

i 

Seid 

Fairly 
Ofcen 

Frequently 

Gener&l 

,  6.1^ 

7.1 
t 

2.7 

1.0 

' Acadenic 

10. Z 

3.5 

1.0 

Voc.-Tech- 

3.5 

4.3 

2.2 

.9 

- 

 Genera  1^  — - 

Acadcaic 

 4t9  

-  J>  7t 

10. 0 

2.9 
4.0 

1.1 
1.4 

Voc.-Teclt. 

5.8 

2.6 

1.0 

Signed  Contributions  to 

Chi-Square 

Frequency  of  Applica,ti 

on 

Never 

Often 

Frequently 

Qeneral 

27 

Male 

Acadenic 

t 

'  15 

k 

-  7 

^16 

Voc.-T6ch. 

-11 

4 

General 

-  2  - 

-23 

1 

1 

Female 

Academic 

-12 

2 

Voc . -Tech . 

5 

5 

16  . 

■      6  1 

*  Minus  sign  indicates  observed  frequency  was  less  than,  expected. 
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incidence  of  individualized  instruction,  as  exaainid  by  Chi-square,  are  tested 
in  relaj^io/i  to  frequencies  in  other  'cells.    Actual  percentages  of  responses 
differ  In  pa'tiern  fron  Che  Chi-sqoare  deviations  and  suggest  that  individual- 
ized instruction-  is  seldoo  employed. 

TEACHLSG  MACHINES  AND  COMPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION 

"   The  frequencies  reported  by  students  for  the  perceived  use  of  teaching 
machines  and  conputer-assisted  instruction  (C.A.I.)  are  shown  In  Table  6-7  In 
terns  of  percentages  and  Chi-square  contributions  for  the  3-vay  contingency' test 
of  sex  X  curriculuD  x  frequency.    The  resulting'chi-square  value  was  900.97  . 

 (p<^00i)-   for  ch2  "3^\7dy~TestV;  ~  

The  test^,  for  association  between  sex  and  perceived  frequency  of  application 
of  this  teachl^g'^cechtT^que  (X^  -  197.99,  p<.001)  an^^iAtveen  curriculum  and 
perceived 'frequency  (X^  -  09.06,  p<.001)  „ere  also  significant.    The  sex  x 
freq^tjncy  analysis  indicates  niore  females  who  fairly  often  or  frequently  i^erje* 
exposed  CO  teaching  sachines  or  coO!puter-a|5isted  instruction,  and  taore  males 
who  were  never  so  exposed.    The  relationship  found  in  the  curriculum  x 'frequenc^^  ^ 
analysis  was  for  General  students  never  to  receive  this  instructional  technique, 
for  Academic  students  never  or  seldoa  to  receive  It,  and  for  Voc.-Tech,  students 
to  receive  it 'fairly  often  or  frequently.' 

The  3-v/ay  contingency  analysU  discloses  the  important  fact  that  Vdcational- 
Technlcal  females  are  responsible  for  approximately  70%  of  the  3-way  effect; 
this  group  overlays  the  sex  and  curriculum  effects  noted  above  and  is  remarkable 
In  its  high  endorsement  of  the  "Fairly  Often"  and  "Frequently"  categories.  To 
a  nuich  smaller  degree.  General  <:urriculu!s  females  follow  the  sane  pattern,  but 
the  pattern  of  all  other  groups  tends  to  reflect  unusually  low  frequencies  of 
'   apolicatipn  of  these  techniques. 
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/    *  ^      Tabic  6-7 

Teaching  Machines  and  Coaputef-Assisted  Instruction 


Percentages  for  Three-Way  Contingency 


• 

Frequency  o 

f  Application 

Never 

S«ldoD 

Fairly 
Often 

Frequently 

General 

12.5 

2.9 

.  *9 

.5 

Male 

Acadeaic 

15.7 

^.3 

1.3 

.5 

Voc.-Tech, 

7.3 

1.8 

.8 

.5 

General 

10.2 

2.5 

1.4 

.9 

Fesale 

Academic 

15.2 

U,U 

1.4 

.5 

Voc . -Tech . 

7.^ 

2.0 

1.8 

*.     Sixned  Contributions  to  Chi-Square 

y 

Frequency  ^f  Application 

Never 

<• 

Seldom 

Fairly 
Of  t  en 

Frequeritly 

General 

A5 

* 

-  1 

-16 

^  -11 

Malc^  ' 

Acadeaic 

lU 

i* 

-15 

-44 

Vpc.-Tech. 

-12 

-13 

-  5 

-  1 

General 

-  9 

-16  ^ 

2 

4 

Festal  e 

Academic 

11 

-  7 

-AO 

Voc.-Tech. 

-22 

4 

201 

A09 

*Minus  sign  indicates  observed  frequency  was  less  than  expected. 
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TEUVISION  LECTURES 

The  frequencies  with  which  television  lectures  tre^een  by  students  as 
applied  to  nhea  are  provided  in  Tible  6-8,  will  Itssedistely  note  that 

76X  of  tht  studenta  Indicated  thty  never  aaw  television  lectures,  and  another 
18Z  indicated*  they  stldoa  saw  then.    The  3-way  contingency  test  was  ti^nificant 
(X^  -  182.73;  p<.001)  In  spite  of  the  strong  right  sk^  of  the  distributiq^ft^  of 
application  frequencies,  as  waa  the  cutriculua  jc  frequency  test  (X   -  7i,77, 
p<.001).    The  sex  x  frequency  test,  however,  was  not  significant.  ^ 

ADouC  half  of  the  effect ^noted  in  the  curriculua  x  frequency  test  cane 

fron  an  overabundance  of  Acadenic  students  in  the  "Never"  category  and  a  cor- 

J 

responding  Isck  of  students  in  the  top  thr^e  frequency  levels.    The  recsainder 

of  the  effect  cane  '/ron  »  slight  overabundance  of  General  students  who  fairly 

often  or  frequently  saw  teleVtsijOn  lectures  or  from  a  slight  surplus  of  Voc-»- 

Tech,  students  ^ho  seldoo  did.    The  effect  is  a  weak  one  and  is  not  conplicated 

'by  the  3-way  analyais. 

♦        _  *.  ' 

SUMMARY 

blgniiicant  differenpes  were  found  in  the  frequency  with  which  atudents 
I 

of  varlouaj curricula  reported  their  exposure  to  different  teaching  techniquea. 
Such  curriculua  differences  were  found  in  every  teaching  technique  exanined. 

Sex  differences  were  generally  found,  slso,  excepting  only  (I)  studen^'pro^ 
V/i.t'Cr  and  laboratory  work  artd  (2)  television  lectures.    It  was  speculated  that 
sex  differences,  aight  accrue  to  rh^  diffarcr.:  csurses  elected  by  female#  and 

,.*Qd/or  to  the  comparative  interests  in  and  facility  with  verbal  concepts 
w^oich  fcaaies  enjoy  relative  to  csales. 
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« 

6nt<i^^s  for  r 

• 

f 

F r<;queiK  v 
■ 

or  Application  1 

i  * 

!  Sever 

f  ax  r  Iv 
OUon 

 —  , 

Frequently  j 

1 

j 

i 

General 

'  i:.3"^ 

*  3.3 

.8 

.3 

;  Male 

Academic 

3.7 

.8 

,  2 

1 

Voc .-Teen . 

8.0 

2.1 

.6 

'  2  t 

General 

10,8 

2,8 

I  0 

Fcnale 

Acadentc 

1  17.3 

3.i 

.  7 

,2 

Voc. -Tech. 

! 

!    -iO,  ^ 

J.  7 

.6 

.,3  i 

Signed  Contributionb  to  Ctii-Sguare 


Frequency  of  Application  | 

4 

Never 

Seldom  l^/^^y 
Often 

Frequently  | 

General 

3 

Male 

Academic 

* 

-  2 

-  4  ' 

Voc. -Tech. 

-3^ 

-  1 

General 

-26 

'  —     '  13 

14 

Female 

Acadenlr 

r 

-16  -11 

-  5 

Voc. -Tech. 

14 

3  j 

*Minus  sign  indicates  observed  frequency  was  less  than  expected. 
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A  slnpll^il^d  sucmary  of  the  results  Is  scheiaatlzed  In  Figure  6-2.  The 
heights  oT^t'he  colxians  of  Figure  6-2  represent  the  proportion  of  the  total 
stu^itlt^  population  (cross-classified  by  sex  and  currlculuo)  who  Indicated 
4he^  "Never"  or  "Seldoo"  were  exposed  to  the  special  teaching  techniques. 
>^Tt)e  taller  the  coluan,  the  less  the  technique  Is  applied,    A  plus  sign  atop 
I       a  colusui  Indicates  an  appreciable  nuzsber  of  students  In  excess  of  that  ex- 
pected by  chance  under  the  3-vay  contingency  test,  that  Is,  students  of  th.at 
t 

sex  and  currlculua  were  oore  likely  than  chance  would  suggest  never  to  have 
been  exposed  to  the  teaching  Xpchnlque.    Thus  about  16Z  of  the  male  Academic 
students  Indicated  tney  had  seldom  or  never  been  exposed  fto  TV  lectures. 
Compared  to  the  proportion  ol  students  who  narked  the  "Seldom"  or  "Never" 
response  categories,  the  ISX  Is  higher  than  we  night  expect.    A  minus  sign 
atop  tx  Lulusm  Indicates  fever  students  than  we  should  expect  under  the  3-vay 
^ntlngen^y^  teft.    Ho  mark  atop  a  column  Indicates  tlyat  the  number  of  students 
dld^not  deviate  appreciably  from  that  which  was  expected. 

Figure  6-2  reveals  at  a  glance  that  field  trips.  Individualized  In- 
struction,  teaching  machines  and  computer-assisted  Instruction,  and  XV  lectures 
are  comparatively  infrequently  applied  while  the  remaining  techniques  are  more 
popular.  ^  > 

In  seven  of  the  eight  techniques  the  nunbers  of  Voc. -Tech.  ^females  wlxo 
seldom •^r  never  receive  special  teaching  techniques  is  larger  than  one  might 
expect.    The  number  of  male  General  students  who  indicated  they  seldom  or 
never  received  the  teaching  technl'iques  was  appreciably  higher  than  expectation 
in  all  of  the  eight  teaching  techniques.    More  balance  was,  evident  for  other 
comtfinations  of  sex  and  currlculua. 
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CHxraR  7 

FINANCIAL  BARRIERS, TO  CONTINUED  EDUCATION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  question  of  financial  barriers  to  continued  education  revolves 
about  four  basic  issues:    first,  whether  the  high  school  sehlor,  given, 
the  opportunity,  would  desire  to  obtain  education  beyond  high  school; 
second,  presuadng  a  desire  for  additional  education,  whether  there  is 
a  need  for  financial  assistance;  third,  presuaing  the  need,  whether  the 
student  is  fully  aware  of  his  options  for  overcoming  the  financial  barrier 
and  finally,  whether  the  student  does  all  that  he  can  to  overcome  the 
barrier  through  the  discovery  and  exercise  of  his  options. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  was  not  designed  to  respond  d'irectly 
to  the  issues  —  at  least  not  in  the  Base  Year  study.    It  did,  however, 
retrieve  a  quantity  of  related  infomation  which,  when  assenbled  and 
analyzed,  sheds  soiae  light  upon  nany^of  the  issues. 

In  this  chapter  we  make  uae  of  the  available .data  to  illualnate  the 
problem  o^  financial  barriers  to  continued  education. 

ISSUES  AND  ANSWERS 

There  were  two  kinds  of  data  in  tiic  Stuuent  Questionnaire  rrom  which 
one  alght  discover  whether  the  student  was  considering  the  furtherance  of 
his  education.    The  first  lies  in  the  route  selected  by  the  student  in 
completing  the  Questionnaire  since  certain  sections  were  to  be  completed 
by  students  planning  to  go  to  college,  other  sections  were  to  be  completed 
^by,  students  planning  to  go  to  a  vocational  or  technical  school,  etc.  This 
form  of  data  is  not  as  suitable  as  might  be  supposed  since  the  completion 
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of  certain  sections  of  the  Student  Questionnaire  was  predicated  upon  the 
student's  plans  for  the  year  after  high  school.    The  student  who  would 
have  liked  to  go  to  college,  but  who  felt  hiiasilf  barred  financially  froa 
doing  so,  laight  plan  to  work  durfng  thj^year  after  high  school.    Hence  the 
section  of  the  Questionnaire  regardifl^^^lege  education  would  not  have 
been  completed.  -,  , 

Tht  second  kind  of  data  which  relates  to  the  furtherance  of  education 
lijto  be  found  in  particular  questions  dispersed  throughout  the  Questionnaire 
There  are  a  number  of  such  questions,  but  it  was  decided  to  rely  upon  only 
on^  of  then  —  Item  81  —  since  this  item  was  to  be  answered  by  all  students 
regardless  of  the  completion  or  nonoippletion  of  other  sections  of  the 
Questionnaire,  and  since  it  was  the  only  item  to  ask  of  the  student  what 
he  would  like  to  do,  assuming  no  barriers,  during"  the  year  after  high  school 
summary  of  responses  to  Item  81  appear*  in  Table   7-1.    As  the  table  ^ 
indicates,  a  large , proportion  of  the  students  —  5AX  of  them  —  would  like 
to  continue  some  form  of  education  during  the  year  after  high  school. 

Whether  these  students  will  be  able  to  fulfill  this  desire  will  depend 
upon  a  number  of  factors,  and  of  course,  money  is  one  of  them.    Item  23  of 
the  ^estionnaire  indicated  (1)  that  about  «1%  of  the  high  school  class  did 
not  face  a  financial  barrier,  and  would  not  seek  financial  support  for  their 
educations,  since  either  they  or  their  parents  would  be  able  to  pay  for  it 
without  outside  help.    In  this  same  Item,  23%  of  the  students  indicated  they 
did  not  plan  to  further  their  education  (2).    Presumably,  then,  some  form 

of  outside  financial  aid  would  be  useful  to  36%  of  the  students,  neatly 

i 

half  of  the  77%  who  might  later  obtain  additional  education  (3). 
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ApArt  from  a  student's  ability  to  generate  needed 'funds  from  his  own 
labors,  or  fron  the  efforts  of  his  faollyt  the  primary  source  of  funds  lies 
in  loans  and  scholarships.    The  capability  of  a  student,  to  make  use  of 
th^se  sources  certainly  depends  upon  knowledge  of  their  existence,  «nd  upon 
still  more  knowledge  of  how  to  $o  about  applying  for  them.    In  part,  these 
knowledges  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  counseling  provided  the  student 
by  the  educational  system.    Here  we  may  observe  the  responses  of  couns^tors 
to  Item  7  of  the  Counselor  Questionnaire,  and  those  of  students  to  Item  22  • 
of  the  Student  Questionnaire.    Selected  sunmaries  of  these  items  are  presented 
in  Table  '  7-2. 

For  each  of  the  sources  of  financial  aid,  counselors  were  asked  whether 
they  had  ever  reconmended  the  source  to  any  student  and,  if  so,  whether  any 
student  had  used  the  source.    For  the  same  sources  of  financial  aid,  students 
were  asked  whether  they  planned  to  use  the  source  to  aid  their  further 
education,  or  whether  they  felt  they  knew  so  little  of  the  source  that  they 
could  noiv.,'4n^wer  the  question. 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  counselors  who  recommended  certain 
sources  of  aid  is  heartening,  but  the  low  recommendation  of  several  sources 
of  aid  is  not       11  of  the  18  listed  sources  had  been  recommended  by  2/3. 
or  less  of  the  counselors.    In  general,  one  can  observe  a  relationship 
betveen  >the  reported  incidents  in  which  students  used  certain  sources 
(Column  2)  and  the  rate  with  which  counselors  reported  recommending  the 
sources  (Cdlusui  1>.    Tnis  association  suggests  that  knowledge  provided  the 
student  b;^  the  counselor  Is  a  factor  In  whether  a  student  makes  use  of  the 
options  available  to  him. 
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•  One  nay  observe  also  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  ba?lk  IWns, 
whenever  10?  or  core  of  the,  students  indicated  tJjeir  mtent  t^x  use  a\ 
source  it  also  happened  that  over  803:  of  the  counselors  had  recotaaended 
it;  conversely;  whenever  802  or  more  of  th'e  counselors  had  recoaaended  a 
source  at  least  lOZ  of  the  students  intended.to  use  it,  the  sole  exception 
being  the  high  reconmendation  and  low  student 'use  of  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  Program. 

Despite  the  associations,  we  may  yet  observe  that  relatively  high 
proportions  of  counselors  did  not  followup  their  recomaendatlons  to  stu- 
dents to  determine  whether  the  student  had  made  application  to  a  source  ' 
of  funds  nor,  apparently,  to  determine  whether  addj^ional  knowledge  or  < 
help  was  needed  by  the  student.    Moreover,  relatively  high  proportions  of 
s];pwdents  reported  that  they  knew  too  little  about  .;^e  sources  to  respoM 
to  the  question,  thereby  increasing  the  suspicion  that  lack  of  knowledge 
nmy  be  a  serious  factor  i«  lmc  student's  perception  of  a  financial  barrier 
and,  subsequently,  the  inability  to  maximize  his  capability  of  coping  with 
the  barrier. .       •  ^ 

jjin  order  to  test  this  line  of  reasoning  a^^eries  of  contingency 
tests  were  decided  upon.    To  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  examine  fehe 
^  degree  to  which  students  were  ignorant  of  the  sources  of  financisl  aid 

listfed  in  Table    7-2.    It  was  found  that  53Z  of  all  students  indicated  ^ 
>  no  lack  df  knowledge.    An  additional  20Z  'indicated  a  lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  from  one  to  four  of  the  sources  listed.    The  remaining  26Z 
indicated  a  lf£cic  of  knowledje  affecting  five  or  more^of^he  sources  — 
about  iz  indicated  they  could  not  answer  the  question  concerning  any  of 
the  courses  owing  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  source.  r 
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From  these  results,  three  levels  of  Ignorance  were  determined: 


low  ignorance:  Stiident  Indicates  no  lack  of 

^    ^         knowledge  for  any  source,  » 

mediua  ignorance l         Student  indicates^ lack  of  knov- 

ledge  on  i,  2,  3,  or  A  of  the  sources, 


high  ignorance:  Student  indicates  lack  of  knovn 

ledge  £>n  5  or  more  sources. 


ledge  £>n  5 
accordingly. 


and  students  were  categorized  accordingly. 

Next,,  students  were  categorized  according  to  whether  they  cientloned 
lack  of  money  as  a  factor/which  might  prevent  further  education.  Such 
information  was  extracted  from  a  variety  of  i&ems  in  the  Student  Questlon- 
n^ire  Ujen^  37,  A2,  46,  49,  54,  64,  68,  and  80).    These  Items  were  hlghlV 

sinilar  in  content  but  located  in  diffe^nt  sections  of  the  Questionnaire 

IT*  .  V  • 

(to  be  answered  by  certiTin  studients  and  not  6thers,  depending  upon  the 
s^dents'  .plan^  for  the  year  following  high  school)  and  usually  indicated 
a  nee^o  earn  money  to  support  a  family  or  to  pay  for  furtfier  schooling^ 
A  student  who  indicated  such  a  need,  for  money,  and  who  also  did  not 
indicate  that  either  he  or  his  parents  could  pay  for  his  education  (Item 
23  already  mentioned)  was  considered  to  have  perceived  a  fi{iancial  barrier 
to  his  further  education,  *         V  > 

Students  were  then  separated  according  to  their  curriculum  (General, 
Academic,  or  Vocational-Technical)  sine*  these  3  groups  might  have  diver- 
gent  post-high  school  educational  needs.  And  further  separated  ac|ponding 
to  their  after-high"  schc^l  preferences.    These  preferences  were  ^fcken 


from  Item  8X  oC  the  Stud^R  Questionnaire,  which  asked  what  the  s^dent 
I 

would  prefer  to  do  if  there  were  no  obstacles,  reclassified  into 
following  four  groups:  4>  »  ^ 
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•  :  I 

•       r  i 

Prefer  to  work:  Students  indicating  a  preference  for 

full-tine  or  part-tine  work,  or  on-the- 
1^  Job/apprenticeship  training' 

Prefer  vocational  schooling:    Students  indicating  a  preference,  for 

 — Tncn3Tnr^"'vbcirTorSSr,'  ti'eKivtTOT^  

^  trade,  or  business  school,  or  a 

'  junior  or  conaunity  college  to  study 

technical  or*vocational  subjects. 


Prefer  academic  schooling:       Students  indicating  a  preference  for 

taking  courses  at  a  junior  or  comzsun'* 
ity  college,  or  to  attend  a  A-year 
college  or  university. 

^       Other  preferei(^e:  Students  indicating  4<£j4e£erence  for 

'^,v'  the'toilitary,  for  bec^Sg  a  homctn«ke;r, 

•^''^''^  '  travel,  taking  a  break  from  work/study, 

etc.  ^ 

Having  classified  students  in  this  manner,  twelve  groups  of  students 
were  formed  according  to  their  curriculum  arrd  their  post'-high  school 
preferences,  a  cross-'classif ication  which  should  reasonably  separate 
the  divergent  goals  of  the  student  into  coherent  groups.    Within  each  of 
,the  12  groups  formed  in  this  idanner  the  2-way  contingency  of  financial 
barrier  vs*  ignorance  of  sources  of  financial  aid  was  tested  by  Chi-square 
vith  2  degrees  of  freedom.  v 

In  verification  of  the  reasoning  prest^nted,  each,  ofj^he  12  groups 
of  students  produced  a  significant  Chi-square,  with  devj.ations  which 
illustrated,  in  every  case,  a  surplus  of  students  who  perceived  a  financial 
barrier  and  who  also  were  in  the  "high  ignorance"  group,  a  lack  of  students 
in  the  "financial  barrier"  group  who  were  in  the  "low  ignorance"  group, 
and  in  10  of  the  12  case?,  an,  appreciable  lack^f  students  fn  tfie  ^^igR 
ignorance"  group  who  were  also  in  the  "no  barrier"  group.    A  more  complete^ 
suanary  of  thes^  results  appears  in  Table  7  -3.  ' 
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The  reaulct  of  theae  12  tests  clearly  suggest  that  the  training  and 
cOoitseling  of  studenta  should  eophaalze  the  kinds  of  financial  aid  vhlch 
are  available  for  the  furtherance  of  their  educations  and  the  adalnlstra- 
tot'*  procedures  by  which  applications  for  aid  are  effected. 
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Notes 


(1)    Hatlonal  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-I,  Table 

i2\  National  Longitudinal  Study,  Appendix  B-I,  Table  B-U2. 

O)    The  772  cited  here,  and  the  542  of  the  previous  para|raph  are  not 
necessarily  in  conflicc  since  the  54Z  relates  to  students *who  would 
like  to  continue  their  'education  during  the  nexc  year,  given  no 
obstacles,  while  the  772  incorporates  no  tlae  liott  and  include^ 
students  who,  while  perhaps  not  actually  Intending  to  further  their 
4        educations  at  this  tine,  have  nonetheless  tsade  no  plans  against  it. 
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CHAPTER  8 
>  REMEDIAL  INSTRUCTION 

IKTRODUCTION 

I  tea  8  of  the  Student  School  Record  Information  Fona  asked  whether  a 
'  Student  had  been  Involved  In  reaedUl  prograns  in  reading  and  oathenatlcs 
and.  If  so,  the  niraber  of  seoestcr  hours  of  such  Instruction.  Dffflcultles 
In  the  reUablUty  of  the  scnester  hours  figures  were  noted  In  the  ^National 
Longitudinal  Study  which  question  its  utility  as  an  analysis  variable.  The 
Incidence  of  reoedlal  instruction,  however,  presented  no  such  difficulty.  In 
consequence,  we  are  able  to  undertake  a  limited  study  of  rencdial  instrucrion, 
in  its  relation  to  sex,  race,  and  curricula.    By  comparing  rcnedlarstudents 
with  others  we  may  extend  the  exploration  to  provide  additional  Insight  re- 
garding the  remedial  student, 

REMEDIAL  KhAOlSC 
Incidence 

Reoedlal  instruction  in  reading  was  provided  to  about  6-1/22  of  the  stu- 
dentsln  the  high  school  class  of  1972,    The  incidence  rate  for  White  students 
was  about  4-1/22;  for^Black,  a^out  14-1/23:,    Among  the  three  curricula,  A(;idemlc 
students  had  the  lowest  rate  of  incidence—about  22~while  General  and'voc- 
Tech,  students  had  appreciably  higher  rates— 82  and  9-1/22,  respectively.  The 
rate  for  females  (4-l/2%X  was  Appreciably  lower  than  that "for  males  (72), 

To  obtain  a  more  complete  view  of  these  results  a  series  of  Chi-square 
^tests  were  performed  to  test  for  significant  differences  in  the  incidence  rates 
for  various' subgroups  of  the  sample. 

The  first  such  analysis  was  an  analysis-by  race  and  sex.  The  results  of  * 
the  test  were  highly  significant  (x5  -  356,31,  p  <  .001).  and^re  shown 
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dl«sraxuClcally  In  Figure  8-1.    Ic  can  be  aeen  Chat  Ch^ncldence  rates  for 
fcnalea  Is  lower  than  that  of  sales  of  corresponding  race»  but  the  rate  for 
White  sales  Is  lower  than  that  of  Black  feoalea.    The  Chl-squares  contribu- 
tions show  that  the  greateat  devlationa  froa  the  overall  Incidence  , rate 
occur  first  for  Black  oales»  second  for  31ack  fenales»  and  third  for  Vhlte 
fenalea  whoae  Incidence  is  appreciably  lover  than  the  average.    White  males 
are  aufflclently  close  to  the  overall  rate  that  no  appreciable  Chl-square 
contribution  la  noticeable.  i 

The  second  Chl-square  teat  waa  applied  to  determine  whethclr  'the  Incidence 
rate  was  equal  for  the  six  sex  x  currlcului  subgroups.    This  tes\  produced , 
with  5  dejreea  of  freedom,  a  Chi-square  value  of  425.72  (p  <  .001^  Fig- 
ure 8-2'dlaplaya  these  results.    General  currlcultzn  students  of  both  sexes 
and  Voc.-Tech.  males  have  elevated  incidence  rates,  with  Vo^i.-Tech.- cUlea 
having  the  highest  incidence  rate.    The  rate  for  Voc.-Tech.  females  does  not 
appreciably  differ  from  the  overall  rate.    Academic  atudents  of  both  sexes  hsve 
Incidence  rates  whicbf  are  appreciably  below  the  average. 

A  parallel  analysis  was  conducted  for  six  rsce  x  curriculum  subgroups  in 
the  sample  (xf  *  628.87,  p  <  .001).    As  Figure  8-3  shows,  the  Incidence  ratea 
for  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  of  both  races  is  apprecisbly  higher  than 
that  of  Whites.    Black  Academic  students  had  a  rate  comparable  to  chat  of  the 
population,  but  that  of  White  Academic  students  was  appreciably  lower. 

The  final  analyais  for  incidence  compared  the  ratea  for  the  thvee  curri- 
cula within  each  race  x  sex  subgroup    separately.    All  four  Chi-square  tests 


were  highly  significant  (p  <  .001)  and  are  djytfplaycfd  in  Figure  8-4.    As  can 
be  seen.  Academic  aCiidents  are  less  likely  to  receive  remedial  reading 
inatruction  than  their  peera  of  almilar  race  and  sex.    The  ratea  for  Gei^eral 
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Fljure  S-1 
Remedial  Reading,  by  ^ex  f*  Race 
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Figure  8-2  , 
Rencdlal  Reading  by  Sex  &  Currlculua 

Percentages  of  Subgroups  Receiving  Renedlml  Reading 
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Figure  8-3 
Rcmedial'Reading  by  Race  &  Curriculua 

.yercentaxei  of  SubKrouos  Recctvtn|i;  Remedial  Readtn,r 
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Figure  8-4 

Remedial  Readlxn  by  Currlculia  for  Race  x  Sex  Subgroups 
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and  Voc»-Tech,  students  ate  elevated,  generally  with  the  Voc.-Tech.  rate 
expeeding  the  General  rate.    The  exception  Is  White  females  for  whon  there 
Is  no  appreciable  difference  between  General  .md  Voc,-Tech.  students.  As 
^seen  farlier,  the  r&tt  for  .Blacks  Is  hlgh^i^!tian  for  Whites, 

« 

Comparisons  with  Non-Reaedlal  Students 

The  several  variables  of  the  Student ^est  Battery,  together  with  factor 
analysis  derived  neasures  of  ability,  socioeconomic  status,  and  educational 
press  formed  the  basis  for  a  series  of  coraparlsons  between  remedial  reading 
students  and  otheSt  students  i^n  the  same  curriculun)  who  were_not  Involved 
In  remedial  prog  ram  S' 

The  standardized  differences  found  between  remedial  and  other  students 
arc  displayed  in  profile  form  In  Vlgure  8-5,     [t  should  be  noted  that  the 
scale  Is  that  of  standardized  differences  {standard  errors  of  difference) 
between  the  nearts  of  the  two  groups  of  students  on  each  of  the  several  varlab 
The  scale  thus  reflects  the  significance  of  the  test.     It  doles  not^gwever. 
indicate  the  average  distance  between  remedial  students  and. others.  This 
ceasurc  is  provided  in  Table  8-1,' where  non-remedial  students  are  taken  as  a 
standard  and  Che  distance  between  non-renedlal  and  remedial  students  Is  given 
IH  standard  de\tiatlon3  Instead  of  standaA'd  errors. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Figure  8-5  and  Table  8-1  Is  the  fact  that 
deviations  on  all  scores  are  negative,  slmplylng  that  the  scores  of  remedial 
reading  studento  arp,  on  tjhe  average,  lower  than  tijpse  of  non-remedial  student 

In  Figure  8-5  a  tv^-standatd  error  deviation  can  be  considered  significant  

(p  <  r05)  and  a  three-standard  error  deviation  can  be  conslde^red  highly  signi- 
ficant (p  <  ,01)'  Thus, *practical3y  all  results  are  slgnf leant  or  highly  sl^nl 
f leant »    The  exceptions  are:     (a)  Mosaic  Comparisons  (3) — a  test  of  perceptual 
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Flgure  8-5 


standardized  Differences  Between  Means  of/«e;itdial  Reading 
Students  and  Non-Reaedial  Students 
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« 

Table  8-1 

s 

Mean  Remedial 

Reading  Scores  Compared  To 

/                   Non-Remedial  Students  As 

A  Standard 

« 

Standard  Deviations  of  Difference, 

Variable^ 

General 

n  i.  a  u  cui  X  i. 

Voc.-Tech 

Vocabulary 

 V  
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power — is  not  xpprtc^tSt^  lower  for  rcnedlal  Academic  «nd  Voc.-Tech,  students 
^        than  it  is  foc/?!on-rcmcdial  studenta,  and  (b)  the  Educational  Press  variate 

is  nbt  appreciably  different  for  reaedial  and  tidn-renedfal  students,  »  - 

Th^CAit^ores  of  XJeneral  and^oc.-Tech,  studen^^are^  especially  lotf  in  . 
Vocabulary,  leading,  Letter  Croups,  Mathetaatica,  and  Ability.  For  the  Ability 
Compoaite  variable,?  .the  mean  of  these  two  groups  of  students  is  located 


poaite  ya 
stanoard 


one  stanoard  deviatipn  belov  the  mean  of  the«  non-remedial  studentSynid 

Indicates  20  or  more  standard  errors  of  diffj^enc 
the  single  most  devian*  score.-  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  8-1,  the  distances 
the  meana  o^,  pht  rcoediafi*-Vae%-Tech.  and  General  students  to  the  non-reaedial 
students  aye  highly  si«il«r.    ^ere  their  standard  deviations  ^  Tjfc^ev  pjot- 
ted  as  a  proMle  there  would       little  to  distinguish  them. 

Acadenic  •tudent^_d<^  not  farl^^so  poorly  a/others  in  remedial  yeading — 
their  scores  *are  j^ppreciably  higher,  but^**4i  lover  than  those  of  nom-reaedial 
studenta.    Their  Ability  Coopotflte  ia  located  ,-61  standard  deviationa  below 

that  of  npn-remcdial'^^depic  students, ^^Mffifared  to  the  full  st^mdard  devia- 
tion  of  General  and  Voc ,WtS^ftt}i^»rCtsl  an^ht  Significance  test^of  Ability 
shown  i,n  Figure  8-5  attained  over  23  standard- errora  of  difference,  making* 
Ability  the  most  deviant  score  for  Academic 'as  well  as  other  reajedial  reading  t 
students,  »  ^ 

^REMEDIAL  MATHEMATICS  '       ^        '  .  » 

Incidence  ,         ^  "  ^ 

Iteffiedl^l  TiHthemattcs^  iTirtruutlTm        provided  to  about  At  of  the  high 
school  cKsa  of  1972.    The  incidence  rate  for  Wh^te  students  was  about  3X;  * 
for  Bracks,  about  11%.    Amon;  the  three  ^curricula.  Academic  ^tudd^s  had  the 
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lowest  rate— about  1-1/22— while  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  stiitiencs  had 

apptfciably  higher  rates— 6%  and  5-1/23:,  respectively.    The  rate  for  feaales 

(3Z)  was  appreciably  lower  than  that  for  males  (4-1/22), 
I*  • 

In  parallel  to  the  Ghi-square  tests  applied  to  reoedial  reading  students, 
a  series  of  tests  was  applied  to  reoedial  oatheaatics  students  to  detenaine 
whethfr  the  incidence  rates  were  similar  aaong  various  subgroups  of  the 
saBple. 

The  Chi-square  analyiis  by  sex  and  race  (Figure  8-6)  was  highly  signifi- 
cant ,(x5  "  3^8.95,  p.<^  .001),  «(od  indlcated/that  the  mtes  for  males  exceeded 
that  for  famftles,  that  for  Blacks  exc^^4<rg  that  for  Whites,  an5i,|;Chat  only 
White  feiMle^liad  a  below-average  incidence  of  reaedial  mathematics  ins  true-;, 
tion.  / 

The  analysis  by  sex  and  curriculum  (Fijure  8-7)^i't6ained  a  Chi-square  of 

223^09-  with  5  d^giees  uf  feeudog  tT  ^  .00^1  J.    Ttx  yc^QYttbri  ^  students  Tn  

General  curricula  who  received  recaedjal  mathenatics  instruction  was  higher 
than  the  average  for  both  sexes.    Voc.-Tech.  nalas  had  the  highest  incidence 
rate,  however,  and  the  remaining  subgroupi  had  rates  which  were  slightly  below 
average .  * 

The  two  analyses  destrlbed  above  were  similar  in  pattern  to  that  produced 
by  remedial  reading  students.    The  analysis  by  race  and  curriculiin^(Figure  8-8), 
however,  produces  a  slightly  different  pattern.    Black  General  and  Voc.-Tech. 
students  are  higher  in  inci^dence  of  remedial^atheaatics  instruction  than  the 
average  and  Black  Academic  students  are  at  the  averag^  (this  pattern  is  also 


found  in  remedial „yeading) .    ?7hite  students,  however,  have  average-or--below 

id  Voc.-' 


remedial  mathematics  rates  while  White  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  have 


above-average  reaedial  reading  rates. 


> 


3^4  o 
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Figure  8-6 
Renedisl  Katheiiatic»,  by  Sex  &  Mce 

Fercentages       Sxibxroapa  Receiving 
Renedial  Matheoatlca 
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I 

Figure  8-7 

Remedial  FUtheoatics,  by        k  Currlcultsa 
Percentafet  of  Subtrout?t  Receiving  Renedlal  Matheaatlca  * 
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Flfure  ff-8 

**         Reaedlal  M«then«tlc«,  by  Race  &  Currlculua  ^ 
rercentaie«  of  Subgroupi  t^celvlnt  Ren^dlal  Matheoatics 
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Irf  Figure  8-9  are  dUpXayed  the  four  analyses  of  sex  x  race  within 
curriculua.    The  pattern  produced  is. basically  the  sane  as  that  found  for 
renedial  reading  students,    the  rates  forVhltes  are  lower  than  tfhose  for 
Blacks,  the*  races  for  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  students  exceed  those  for 
Ac^enic  students,  and  the  proportion  of  Acadwnic  students  receiving  reoedial 
oathcnacics  instruction  is  below  average  while  that  of  students  in  other  cur- 
ricula  is  above  averag^;  - 

Coiaparisons  l/ith  Kon- Renedial  StudentS,.^-*'^^ 

The  sec  of  variables  used  to  coopare  renedial  reading  and  non-renedial 
students  was  again  used  In  ,the  comparison  of  remedial  raathenatics  students,. 
Figure  8-10  shows  the  resulting  significance  test  results  in  standard  errors 
of  difference  between  the  oeans  of  the  two  groups  amf  T-able  8 -2.  provides  the 
corresponding  standard  deviations.  « 

As  with  remedial  reading  students,  practially  all  variables  (all  but 
Educational  Press)  shoved  recsedial  laatheoatics  students  as  scorip^TIgni>5^ 
cantly  lower  than  non-reae(|ial,  students,    Reading > ^Jfachematics ,  and  Ability 
were  the  lowest  variables,  with  Ability  being  the  absolute  lowest.    Table  8 -2 
shows  that  Voc^-Tec.  remedial  students  are  consistently  further  below  non- 
reoedial  Voc.-Tech.  students  than  are  the  rentjdial  jtudents  in  o;her*(^urricula. 
In  Reading  and  Hathenatics  these  students  are  located  about  one  full  standard 
deviation  below  the  ccaparison  group,  and  in  Ability  they  are  loscat^  1.36 
standard  deviations  below. 

<         In  remedial  reading  Itiwas  noted  that,  for  Academic  students,  the  dif- 
ference between  remedial  and  non-remedial  students  was  less  than  for  students 
of  other  curricula.    In  the  cage  of  Mathematics  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
esse— the  location  of  Academic  students  is  very  similar  to  that  of  General 
students. 
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Figure  S-9 
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^         ,  ^^"^  T-,1-       ■  -  -    ^    .  ^- 

FUure  8-10  .  ^ 

5tandardl2ed  Differences  Between  Mean^  of  Rcnedlal  Mathematics 
Students  and  Non-Reaedlal  Students 

Standard  Errors  of  Difference 
^5     .20  .   -IS      -10       -S        0  ♦S 
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T*ble  8-2 

Kean  Reaedial  Hatheaatics  Scorea  Cocopared  To 
Non-Remedial  Students  As  A  Standard 

Standard  Deviations  of  Difference 

Variable                       General          Acadeaic  Yoc-Tech, 

Vocabulary                                     -,49  -            -.45  -,72 

Pic'tur,e-Nuaber,(l)                         -,34       ,      '-,28  -.77 

Picture-Nuaber  (2;                         -,41              -,35  -.82 

Reading  ^-,54  -,46  -1.15 
tetter  Groups                                -.61              -.i6        '  -.83 

Mathematics                                   -.86              -.79  -.96 

^Moaaic^Conparisons  (1)                    -.39               -.49  -.41 

Mosaic  Coup arisona  (3)                    ■''.46               -.48  -.52 

Ability  Composite                          -.89            ^  -.80  -1.36 

Socioeconomic  Status                      -.14               -»33  -.33 

Educational  Press                          +.06              -.07  -.11 
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SUMMARY 

By  conparing  the  incidence  rates  with  which  various  subgroups  of  students 
receive  renedial  instruction  in  reading  and  oathematlcs,  it  was  determined 
that  (a)  relatively  acre  Blacks  than  Whites,^ (b)  relatively  aore  General  and 
Voc.-Tech.  students  than  Acadendc  students,  and  <c)  relatively  more  male  Chan 
female  students  receive  such  instruction.    The  patterns  of  "incidence  In 
reoedlal  reading  were  found  to  be  highly  similar  to  those  ilk  renedial  mathe- 
Goatics.  ^ 

COtaparisona  of  renedial  and  non-renedial  students  showed  strong  and'  • 
systematic  decrenents  in  the  scores  of  remedial  students  coapared  to  non- 
reaedial  students.    This  was  found  for  both  renedial  reading  and  renedial 
mathematics  students  of  all  curricula.    The  greatest  differences  between 
remedial  and  non-remedial  students  involved  both  verbal  and , quantitative 


-  wiateg,  as  veil  aa  ether  vartates,  auggeatins       yuilliy  decrfem^nt  ot.  broad 
spectrum  rather  than  isolated  disabilities  in  reading  or  mathematics.  The 
coopo5lte  Ability  variate  developed  during  the  National  Longitudinal ^Study 
produced  a  greater  difference  between  remedial  and  non-remedial  students  than 
any  of  the  other  11  variables  tested.    This  was  trge  for  both  remedial  reading 
and  mathematics  and  for  students  of  all  curricula. 

StudenM^f  General  and  Voc.-Tech.  curricula  in  remedial  reading  were 
relatively  djj^vantage^  compared  to  their  peers,  while  the  decrement  for 
Academ^^tudents  was  of  lesser  magnitude.    In  remedial  mathematics  General 
and  Academic  students  were  distinctly  less  disadvantaged  than  were  Voc.-Tech. 
students.    Thus,  both  reading  and  mathematics  Vocational-Technical  remedial 
studentc  vcrefounJ  u  possess  relatively  serious  deficits  in  a  broad  spectrum 
of  intellectual  and  other  measures. 
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CHAPTER  9 
SUMMARY 

the  eight  reports  brought  together  in  this  volume  were  based  upon 
data  collected  for  the  base  year  of  fhe  National  Longitudinal  Study  of 
the  High  School  Class  of  1972.    Nearly  18,000  students  were  involved  in 
the  study,  students  who  could  reasonably  bj^xpected  to  cotaplete  their 
secondary  school  education  prior  to  Septeober  1,  1972. 

»        The  report  of  thar  project  indicated  that  minor  but  systematic  biases 
vere  present  in  the  data  -Since  certain  schools  and  students  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  survey.    In  particular,  small  schools,  often  in  the  South i 
often  in  rural  areas  tended  not  to  participate.    Nonparticipant  students 
tended  to  be  not  academically  oriented,  had  lower  standing  ir^  their  class, 
were  morte  mobile,  and  more  likely  to  have  one  or  more  learning  disabilities. 
In  the  current  study  this  type  of  analysis  was  continued  to  compara  students 
who  answered  every  necessary  questlwt  Uuii  participancs)  wich  students 
who  improperly  omitted  one  or  more  questions  Cpartial  participants) ,  It 
was  found  that  students  who  planned  to  work  and  to  take  vocational  or  > 
technical  courses  durJrng  the  year  following  high  school  had  the  lowest  rate 
of  full  participation.    Academic  curriculum  students  tended  to  produce  a 
high  rate  of  full  participation.    Full  participanta  alao  tended  to  atand 
ifigher  in  their  class  than  did  partial  participants.    Thus^partial  parti- 
cipation seems  somewhat  similar  to.nonpartlcipation  and,  therefore,  the 
bias  effects  should , be  additive,  not  compensatory..  BotJh  the  earlier  report 
and  the  current  one  found?  the  amount  of  bias  "to  be  small  in  most  circum-'' 
stances;  however,  the  accumulative  effects  ^f  bias  emphasize  thf  need  for 
care  in  analysis  and  interpretation. 


S4.6'»4  O  •  7S  .  23 
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The  high  school  class  of  1972  consisted  of  about  3  milfiion  persons, 
about  822  of' them  White,  9-1/2Z  of  then  Black*    The  rest  were  from  smaller 
minority  group's.    Subsample  sizes  were  inadequate  to  do  oore  with  the 
smaller  minorltes,  but  ic  was  found  that,  while  the  sexe^  were  equally 
represented  for  Whites,  Black  males  comprised  only  45Z  of  all  Blacks. 
About  half  of  the  White  students  were  enrolled  in  Academic  curricula, 
which  compares  tcf  a  quarter  of  the  Black  students.    Close  to  half  of  the 
Black  students  (44Z)  were  enrolled  i^  General  curricula,  which  compares  to 
29%  of  all  White  students. 

.      '  .  'f 

A  set  of  six  tests  (vocabulary,  picture-number,  reading,  letter  groups\ 

*  ~  '      "  ^  »•  '  i'* '  ' 

mathematics,  and  mosaic  comparisons)  were  administered  to  the  sample 

students.    Uniformly,  females  slightly  outperformed  males.  Academic  students' 

*-'"^®"'*J  ??**^?l«cks  scored  aboJTt^  a  standard^  deviation 

1>el6V» Whiles;   'Ekceptions  do' this  pattern  include  the  fact  that'.males 

slightly  outperformed  females  in  mathematics.    The  n«dlan^ cf^y*  ^J^jidini.Qf  j  ,  . 


females  was  substantially  (17|LshA«hv--thaa.  fefeat  «f  ^ales-and  *hat.  of.  •  -  ..^  ...  - 
Vocational/Technical  students  was  about  6Z  higher  than  that  of  "^Iral^ 


students.  y"'  ■  ""^ 

The  socioeconomic  status  ofe-tb«*a-studants*ArAS»  examined  f rom  ^  variety.  ^ 

of  viewpoints,  with  highly  conststeat.  «c*ults-,  -The  SES -level  of  Academic  ^*  ^ 

students  was  appreciably  higher  than  that  of  General  students  who  had,  in 
turn,  a  slightly  higher  SES  level  than  that  of  Vocational/Technical  students. 
Blacks  were  found  to  have  a* markedly  lower  SES  than  Whites. 

Student  participation  in  federal  programs  was  examined  for  the  following 
five  programs: 


3f5;l 


CooperaClve  Vocational  Education  Program  (Co-op) 
. "  Hlfh  School  Vocational  Education  Work-Study  Program  (Work-Study) 
Nclfhborhoid  Youth  Corps  (NYC) 
Talent  Sea|ch  ' 
Upward  Boijnd 


Boip< 
,  eh( 


Collectively,  these  programs  enroll  about  741,000  students— aboxit  l/j^of 
the  population.    The  Work-Study  program  was  the  largest,  enrolling  about^ 
277,000  students-- roughly  10%  of  the  population.    Talent  Search  and  ^ 
Upward  Bound  each  enrolled  less  vthan  2X  of  the  students.  Participation 
rates  In  these  programs  were  similar  tor  the  two  sexes,  but  dlf^red 
between  races  and  among  curricula.    Voc.-^Tech.  students  tended  to  be 
heavily  enrolled  In  the  Co-op  and  Work-Study  programs  (about  1/5  of  all 
Voc.-'Tech.  student^  were  In  each  program)"*.    General  and  Acadeal,c  students 


were  much  less  likely  to  be  found  In  these  two  pxpgrams.    The  Neighborhood, 
Youth  Corps  enrolled  about  8Z  of  the  General  and  Voc.-Jech.  students  and 
about  AZ  of  the  Academic  students,.    Bracks  were  over-representeS^ln  all 
five  progr«n8,  compared  to  their  Incipience  In  the  population.    Nearly  a  . 
^thlrd  of  all  Black  students  Indicated  their  participation  In  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps.*  / 

A  composite  measure  of  ability  su^ested  that  students  In  federa} 
programs  had  somewhat  higher  ability  scores  than  did  students  In  the  same 
curriculum  who  did  not  participate  in  federal  programs.  Self-reported 
grades  did  not  reflect  this  advantage,  and  it  was  suggested  that  under- 
achievement  might  be  a  factor.    Cooparad  to  their  same- curriculum  peera 
(nonpartlclpants  In  federal.programa) ,  the  participant  was  more  likely  to 
feel  that 'teachers  were  not  as  helpfti*  as  they  might  have  been,  that 
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transportatlon  to  and  from  school  was  problematic,  that  parents  were  dis- 
interested in  their  education,  and  that  school  facilities  were  substandard 

% 

On  the  ot^er  hand,  they  were  aore  apt  to  feel  that  school  counseling  ser- 
vices were  good  and  that  the  quality  of  teaching  was  adequate. 

A  number  of  significant  differences  were  observed  regarding  the 
exposures  of  various  types  of  students>to  various  special  teaching  techni- 
ques ►    With  the  exceptions  of  student  projects,' laboratory  work  and  tele- 
vision lectures,  sex  differences  were  generally  noted.     Such  differences 
might  accrue  to  the  different  courses  selected  by  males  and  female^  and/or 
to  the  relative  verba;  facility  and  interest  of  females  compared  to  znales. 
Curriculum  differences  were  generally  observed,  usually  in  a  reasonable 
relationship  between  the  curriculua^and  the  teaching  technique.  For 
example,  field  trips  were  frequently  reported  by  Voc.-Tec^.  students,  aeldo 


reported  by  Academic  students,  and  even  less  frequently  reported  by  General 
students.    Voc.-Tech.  female  students  and  Ccijeral  male  student's  may  tend 
to  be  comparatively  underexposed  to  the  diversity  of  teaching  techniques 
available,    i^leld  trips,  indiviH.,^iized  instruction,  teaching  machines  and 
computer  assisted  instruction,  and  TV  lecinxae^  were  infrequently  employed 
techniques  cocjpared  to  lectures,  student-centered  discussions,  project  and 
lab  work,  and  corajTosition  writing. 

About  1/3* of  the  , population,  that  is,  about  one  million  of  these 
stVdenti,  n^y  be  facing  a  financial  bander  to.  their  continued  education. 
It  was  observed  that  relatively  large  nuirfbers  of  students  wert  ignorant 
of  many  potential  sources  of  financial  ^d .    Moreover,  there  was  a  relation- 
ship  between  students  use  of  financial  aid  sources  and  the  frequency  with 
which  counselors  reccniRicr^cd  such  sources.    Because  of  such  a  relaCionship 
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It  was  hypothesized  that  a  student's  Ignorance  of  potential  aid  might,  in 

fi 

itself, Constitute  a  portion  of  the*  perception  of  a  financial  barrier' 
Th*  hypothesis  was  tested  separately  for  12  coobinations  of  students  ' 
(3  curricula  x  4  post-high  school  preference  categories).    The  hypothesis 
was  supported  in  all  12  instances,  suggesting  rhat  student  counseling 
shoxild  clearly  eophssize  kinds  of  financial  afd  and  the  adininistrative 
procedures  necessary ^o  their  application.  r 
The  Incidence  of  remedial  Instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics 
was  «xamined  within  a  number  of  5"bgroup^..-*^-the^opulation .    The  pattern 
of  Incidence  was  found  to  be  the  inverse  of  the  achievement/ ability  tes\: 
pattern  menC^ioned  above — remedial  instruction  was  relatively  more  fre- 
quently provide^  to  Blacks  than  to  Whites,  to  General  and  Vo<\-Tech. 
students  than  to  Academic  students,  and  to  more  m?les  than  females. r> 


Students  iTi  rfitnedlal  courses  stiuwed  sprious  weiknesses  Irr  t"C5"t 
••for  all  tests  in  the  battery,  and  additionally  showed  a  slightly  lower  SES 
lev«l  than  that  found  in  nonremedial  students.        •  ^•-<t4<%r- 
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Senator  Pell.  T  notice,  in  looking  at  the  GAO  report  that  it  stated 
the  expenditures  for  new  construction  facilities  have  been  favored- 
'  butyour  bureau,  Mr.  Pierce,  says  this  is  not  so. 
•»      Ir^^T^      explain  this  difference  in  viewpoint  ? 

Mr.  Pierce..  Well,  If^hink  what  we  were  trying  to  point  out  Sena 
tor,  was  that  vocational  educators  have  spent  quite  a  lot  of  money 
•  for  construction.  \ 

We  view  that,  howev^  as  being  a  positive  response  to  one  of  the 
gther  criticisms  by  the  GAO  report  that  the  vocational  education 
.  tunds  hfve  not  been  used  tor  catalytic  purposes. 
Senator  Pell.  For  what?, 

I^.  Pierce.  For  catalytic^  purposes,  providing  new  programs. 

What  we  pointed  out  was  insofar  as  new  construction  has  been 
favored  that  that  has  provided  for  an  increase  of  area  centers  from 
to/2,()0p  using  Federal  funds.  This  has  provided  about 
800.000  new  training  stations\for  young  people;  those  new  stations 
are  usually  in  new  programs\with  new  facilities  and'  new  equip- 
nient.  Therefore,  these  funds  hd\l  indeed  provided  the  kind  of  incen- 
tive that  GAO  was  concerned  Federal  funds  were  not  providing.  • 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  the  con^reasional  intent  is  important  here, 
and  1  think  I  s^eak  for„j^t  of  .niy  colleagues  when  I  say  we  do 
not  want  tq  see  mbney  usecFifor  tpinhfand  mortar  as  much  as  we  do 
for  the  development  of  new  progSam§.\ 

Would  you  agree? 

Senatdr  Be.\ll.  l\think  we  have  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money 
]ust  for  that.  ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  J>iracE.  I  think  the  amount  o^lFederal  funds  spent  for  con- 
struction has  been  constantly  going  down,  about  16  percent  down  to- 
I  thiftk  we  nowSfTat  about  9  percent  of  thk  total  Federal  funds 
which  are  being  spent  for  construction. 

What  r  think  we  have  seen,  by  virtue  of 'the  1968  Act,  States 
responding  to  ihe  needs  of  their  local  communities.  The  need  to  pro- 
vide facilities  for  yoimg  people  is  being  met  and  therefore  is  taper- 
mg  on.  •    ,  ^ 

I  think  our  lalest  report  shows  only  27  States  plan  to  spend  any 
money  for  construction  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
X  *  ^v^'?^*"y  °t  '^"^  ^^^^^  ^'^'^^        their  needs,  apparently,  fAr  new 
<- facilities,  and  now;  will  devote  fose  funds  to  additional  programs. 

Senator  Beall.  I  think  evejylWly  is  a  little  defensive  alout  this. 

What  concerns  us  is  not  that  of^con^ruction  buildings  but  the  lack 
of  coordination  and  the  utilization^the  facilities  already  there. 

!<  or  instance,  we  built  community'  colleges  and  many  times  they 
could  be  used  for  vocational  training  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we 
do  not  coordinate  the  use  of  the  facility  and/or  the  other  resources 
locatiorf^  <^xist  in  the  total  educational ,  community  in  a  particular 

I  think  that  is  what  concerns  us. 

Mr.  Pierce.  I  share  that  concern. 
_  Senator  Pell.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  you  have  rescinded 
the  authority  you  Jiad  to  use  Federal  surplus  property,  which  does 
not  make  sense.  *^ 

This  is  cheaper  and  better  than  building  something  new  , 
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Why  did  the  Department  take  administrative  action  to  rescind  that 
authority? 

Mr..  Cooke.  The  answer  to  that  one  Senator,  is  I  will  have  to  check 
it  out. 

Senator  Pelu  That  is  just  counter  to  what  we  are  saying  and  what 
is  the  congressional  intent. 

The  GaO  thinks  their  study  is  dam  good  and  should  serve  as  the 
basis  for  whatever  improvement  is  to  be  made,'  and  I  agree. 

Obviously,  it  is  a  little  coldhearted  from  using  figures  rather 
•than  souls  of  people,  but  it  still  gives  us  a  dam  good  basis  on  which 
to  go  forward.  With  regards  to  tjie  GAO  legislative  recommenda- 
tions I  find  myself  in  accord  with  just  about  every  single  one,  and 
ask  if  you  have  any  reactions — any  more  input  that  you  would  like  to 
make,  or  would  you  like  to  save  it  for  later?  . 
^  Mr.  Ahart.  I  would  like  to  make  two  comments,  I  think. 
*  One:  Conceming  the  favoring  of  construction,  our  comments,  and 
our  suggestion  to  the  Cohgress  m  that  area  were  made  in  the  context 
of  what  Senator  Beall  just  pointed  out — our  concem  was  construc- 
tion has  gone  too  far  too  fast  as  opposed  to  taking  a  look  at  what 
is  available  in  the  community  alreaay,  existing  facilities,  maximiz- 
ing, or  optimally  using  existing  facilities  before  you  go  to  the 
construction  .dollar,  and  that  is  exactly  the  context  in  which  we  have 
raised  the  mafter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  ^  , 

I  might  revert  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  administrative  ex- 
^  penses  fop  a  moment. 

Dr.  Pierce  I  think  mistakenly  suggested  GAO  had  recommended 
a  5-percent  limitation. 

We  did  not  make  a  i'ecommendation  as  to  a  specific  limitation. 

We  asked  the  Congress  to  consider  whether  or  hot  a  limitation 
should  be  imposed  without  offering  a  specific  limitation  of  our  own. 

]Sfost  educational  legislation  has  sucfkji  limitation  and  does  put  it 
in  the  context  of  5  percent. 

I  am  noi^ure  that  that  would  or  would  not  be  appropriate  in 
the'bongiieg^onal  judgment  for  this. 

Senator  Pell.  How  did  We  arrive  at  1  percent  for  title  I? 

Mr.  Ahart.  I  cannot  answer  that  without  doing  a  little  research, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Hlv.  Pierce  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman: 

'     We  are  aware  that  this  distinguished  subcdwnittee  is  beqinmnq 
hearings  which  are  aesigneu  to  lead  to  new  vocational  education 
legislation.    Undoubtedly,  an  important  factor  in  your  deliberations 
will  be  the  recently  released  General  Accounting  Office  report  entitled 
"What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?", 

As  we  open  this  discussion,  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
State  and  local  education  agencies  provide  over  80  percent  of  the  Support 
for  vocational  education.    Federal  funding,  therefore,  is  at  the  margin 
and  v/e  need  to  be  concerned  that  Federal  support  is  used  in  ways  that 
will  stimulate  Improvements  in  the  basic  operational  programs  effort 
provided  by  States  an/1  localities. 

We  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide  this  subcormiittee 
with  our  assessment  of  that  report  and  to  share  with  you  the  Office  of 
Education's  plans  for  implementing  the  6A0  recommendations  which  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW'         ■  % 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  testimony  will  serve  the  following  purposes :^ 

(1)  To  illustrate  how  the  report  has  substantiated  some  problems 
of  continuing  c(fncern  to  vocational  educators;  ^ 

(2)  To  share  with  the  subcommittee  the  specific  plans  we  have  "^r 
intensifying  Federal,  Sta^e  and  local  efforts  to  resolve  these  problems; 

(3)  To  help  put  the  GAO  report  Into  perspective  by  pointing  out 
some  of  tfte  positive  accomplishments  of  vocational  education  since  thje 
enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  finally, 

(4)  To  summarize  some  analytical  weaknesses  of  the  report  which 
should  be  recognized  before  basing  legislative  decisions  upon  its 
findings. 
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At* the  outset,  I  would  like  to  put  the  GAO  report  In  general  perspective. 

We  would  be  among  the  first  to  admit  that  the  total  vocational  education 

system  can  and  should- be  Improved,  just  as  we  would  be  among  the  flcst 

to  admit  that  all  education— academic  and^rofesslonal— needs  to  meet 

the  hard  challenge  of  accountability,  including  an  assessment  of  the 

appropriateness  of  courses  offered  when  compared  to  the  life  aspiration 

and  career  goals  of  students.    Unfortunately,  the  GAO  report  conveys  th^ 

impression  that  little  is  right  with  vocational  education.    We  feel  a 

responsibility  to  bring  some  balance  into  the  disetJSsion  and  to  point 

Out* some  of  j^ie  features  of  the  report  wjiich  distort  many  of  those 

findings  and,  unfortunately,  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  reduce  the  overall 

usefulness  of  the  document.    We  are  providing  for  the  committee's  use  a 

a 

detailed  analysis  of  the  GAO's  findings.  , 

What  then  are  the  principle  problems  raisefrty  the  GAO  to  whidh  we 
hope  to  find  solutions  over  ^he  "next  few  months  and  years?   What  have  we 
been  doing  to  resolve  those  problems?  And  .what  added  initiatives  <Jo  we 
propose  to  resolve  them?  * 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  Important  problem  raised  is  that  vocational 
education  programs  are  not  well  enough  related  to  employment  opportunities. 
According  to  the  GAO,  a  better  match  between  vocational  fi<)u,q?,t;j^y|t.and 
job  offerings  is  related  to  a   variety  of  factors:    full  and  realistic 

M. 

assessment  of  labor  market  demand;  work  experience  ^s  an  Integral  part 
of  the  curriculum;  adequate  occupational  guidance;  and  placement  and 
follow-up  of  graduates.    We  have  attempted  to  address  some  of  th'ese 
problems  by  directing  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  Commissioner's  discretionary 
monies  in  the  last  two  years  to  guidance,  placement  and  follow-up. 
However,  we  agree  with  the  GAO  that  vocational  education  programs  are 
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not  yet  designed  to  make  the  rapid  changes  necessitated  6y  shifting 
labor  market  demand  nor  are  they  adequately  in  touch  with  the  markets 
they  serve.    The  program  effort  under  our  fegislative  proposals  will 
be  aimed  at  solving  some  of  these  structural  problems. 

As  a  cautionary  note,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  efforts  to  expand 
the  work  experience  component  of  vocational  education  suffers  less  fron).*- 
problems  that  can  be  cured  by  legislation  than  from  a  variety  of  State 
and^ local  rules  regarding  teachers,  unions,  safety  and  health  over  which 
the  Federal  government  haS  little  control*    In  this,  SQnse,  the  Federal 
program  has  less  capacity  to  make  vocational  education  more  relevant  to 
market  Remands  than  the  6A0  implies.   Nevertheless,  under  the  legislation 
we  are  developing.  Innovative  and  development  projects  which  iiddress 
these. barriers  between  vocational  education  and  work  will  be  supported. 

Although  we  will  make  vocational  education  as  responsive  as  possible 
to  ttte  labor  market,  it. would  be  erroneous  to  judge  the  success  of 
vocational  education  by  this  criterion  alone,  as  the  iSAO  report  does.  We 
fee\  vocational  education  programs  should  be  perceived  as  an  integral 
part  of, the  educational  system  of  this  country.    As  part  of  an  educational 
system  as  opposed  to  a  training  system,  vocational  education  is  responsible 
for  assisting  In  increasing  and  improving  basic  cognitive  skills,  heightening 
career  awareness,  improving  the  understanding  of    variety  of  work' 
environments  and  in  many  Instances,  motivating  students  to  remain  in 
school  at  the  secondary  or  postsecondary  level  as  well  as'.Drovidinq 
specific  occupational-skills.    It  is  also  overlooked  that  vocational 
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educatton  plays  an  Important  part  In  augmenting jgeneral  education  skills, 
*  '  Such  skills  are  often  sharpened  in  a  setting  that  npt  only  provides  the 

student  with  motivation  that  he  6r  she  might  not  othenrfjse  have  but 
frequently  provides  a  student  with  the  first  truly  practical  application 
V  of  an  otherwise. abstract  educational  principle. 

Unfortunately,  the  6A0  report  overlooks  this  point  and  Implies  thai 
there  are  only  two  criteria  for  measuring  success  In  the  vocational 
education  program,  namely  the  ratio  of  program  completions  to  enrollments 
and  the  employment  rate  of  graduates.    We  would  not  argue  that  these 
criteria  are  unimportant,  but  merely  would  point  out  that  the  GAO  report 
seems  tpjose  sight  of  very 'important  additional  aspects  of  vocational 
^  education. 

.  Even  using  GAO's  crittrla.  vocational  education  Is  more  successful  ^ 
than  the  Impression  pAO  gives.    Its  attempts  to  show  that  there  Is  both 
a  low  ratio  of  completions  tq  enrollments  and  that  students  may  not  be 
employed  In  the  fields  for  which  they  were  trained  represents  a  faulty 
analysis  of  the  dtta. 

Comparison  of  completions  to  enrollments  Is  valid  only  If  a  class 
of  students  enrolled  In  a  vocational  education  program  Is  followed  over 
ti#ie  and  then  a  count  of  those  who  completed  the  course  Is  taken  In 
comparison  witfrthe  number  starting.   At  present,  that  type  of  data  Is 

4 

not  available.    Consequently,  GAO  simply  compared  the  number  of  com- 
pletions In  fiscal  year  1972- with  the  total  nqnjber -of  Individuals 
-  enrolled,  both  part-time  and  full-time.  In  all.  vocational  education 
classes.   Of  course,  many  of  these  students  were  In  tbeir  first  year  or 
second  year  of  a  vocational  education  program  and  not  even  eligible 
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for  completion.   This  technique  gives  a  misleadingly  bleak  picture  of 
the  probability  of  completing  a  vocational  education  sequence.  In 
addition,  our  reports  for  fiscal  year  1973  shows  that  57.6  percent  of 
those  completing  program  were  available  for  employment  kith  the  remainder 
not  available  due  to  further  schooling,  having  entered  the  Armed  Services 
or  for  other  reasons.   Of  those  available  for  enploymcnt,  90.9  percent 
were  employed,  66.4  percent  being  employed  full-time  In  the  field  for 
which  they  were  trained  or  a  related  field. 

The  second  problem  ralsefd  Is  the  adequacy  of  national.  State,  and 

local  planning.   Among  the  seven  States  the  GAD  surveyed,  it  found 

lacking  the  necessary  planning  efforts  to  Insure  efficient  and  Intended 
J4^  Of  Federal  funds.   The  planning  process'in  vocational  education  can 

be  Improved  In  many  States.   The  Federal  government  can  make  several 

contributions  In  this  area  including: 

(1)  More  discretion  in,  the  development  of  State  formula  grant  pro- 
gram plans  and  more  explicit  focus -on  priorities  under  the  research,. 
Innovation  and  demonstration  grants;  ,  ^  ♦ 

(2)  Better  State  plan  formats  which  lead  States  to  ask  questions 
about  needs  and  priorities;  and 

(3)  Data  requirements  that  will  generate  Information  on  relative 
needs- and  make  explicit  what  decisions  States  ard  localities  have  made 
in  regard  to  serving'  these  needs. 
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Ue  will  soon  propose  legislation  which  will  help  States  to  make  - 
better  choices  about  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

However,  Federal  legislation  cannot  be  the  sole  means  to  accomplish 
better  State  and  local  planning.    Such  pl^nnlng-wlU  require  considerable 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  States  to  bring  together  manpower  training 
activities,  public  and  private  employers,  4nd  education  agencles- 
themselves  fragnented  by  level.     To  Improve  State  capacity  to  perform 
these  functions  we  have  been  funding  since  1968  State^  local  projects 
to  improve  planning  and  rveeds  assessment.    In  1974,  for  Instance,  we 
concentrated  over  $2  million  out  of  Part  C  funds  on  21  projects  designed 
to  improve  comprehensive.  Statewide  needs  assessment.   We  are  encouraged 
that  comprehensive  Stite  planning  and  needs  assessment  Is  now  one  of  the 
top  priorities  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

The  thir^  problem  raised  is  an  apparent  low  priority  in  the location 
of  State  funds  to  serve  persons  with  special  needs.  A/proximatel^^7 
percent  of  |tate  and  local  vocational  education  monies  are^^Mt  on 
special  need?  students  compared  with  28.7  percent  of  Fedefil  fund^^ under 

Part  8  alone.^    ,  .  f  J 

The  inadeljacy  of  the  total  vocational  education  effort  for  students 
with  special  Sfeeds  has  be5n  an  on-going  problirt  that  the  GAO  report 
ser.ves  to  reemphasize,  although  we  feel  that  the  W  did  not  utiltie 
data  which  conveys  the  complexity  of4>Vfc«^,V'^J^  solutions. 

New  programs  such  as  those  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped are  difficult  to  fund  a^'the  State  and  local  level  Inpant; 
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because  of  the  high  operational  and  start-up  costs  involved.    It  should 
also  be  recognized  that  in  most  States  the  bulk  of  the  support  for  these 
students  is  contributed  by  the  localities;  that  many  of  these  localities 
face  special  funding  problems  because  of  the  high  concentrations  of  such 
students. 

It  was  for  precisely  this  reason  that  Jthe  1968  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  Identified  these  areas  for  special  Federal  funding  emphasis.* 
•  Enrollment  data  show  that   the  States  have  ma^e  a  significant  effort  to 
extend  vocational  education  programs  to  special  needs  students.  Between 
1969  and  1973,  special  needs  enrollment  increased  at  a  far  greater  rate 
than  total  ^rocatlohal  education  enrol Iment-l .200  percent  compared  with  50 
percent . 

Nevertheless,  we  realized  that  a. large  number  of  unmet  needs  still 
exist.   The  legislation  we  will  be  proposing  will  give  high  priority  for 
Federal  assistance  to  projects  targeted  especially  on  this  area/  This 
emphasis  will  provide  an  Incentive  for  States  to  incorporate  techniques 
for  serving  these  special  needs  group  In  their  basic  programs.   We  are 
planning  In  fiscal  year  1975  to  fund  about  20  projects  totaling  52  million 
to  help  States  improve  the  quality  of  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.   This  shoujd  complement 
our  effort  last  year  to  focus  $800,000  on  improving  the  quality  of 
programmatic  offerings  for  special  needs  students, 

A  fourth  Voblem  raised  is  the  lAdl^sirably  large  proportion  of 
Federal  funds  g^n|Hi^  support  State  administrative  costs.  The  GAO 
found  in  the  seven  States  surveyed  that  a  large  proportion  of  Federal 
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funds  were  retained  at  the  State  level  and  evidence  that* the  portion  '  j 
retained  was  Increaslng^over  the  years  on  a  national  basis.  j 

Our  experience  shows  that,  over  time,  States  are  relying  less  on 
Federal  funds  for  administrative  costs.    Our  analysis  of  the  data  from 
fiscal  year  1971  through  fiscal  year  1973  Indicates  that  the  expenditure 
of  Part  B  funds',  relative  to^he  States'  totifl  expenditures  for  ancillary 
services,  has  actually  been  decreasing.   Moreover,  the  variety  of  technic^al 
assistance  activities  included  in  OE  data  under  the  rubric  of  ancillary 
services  greatly  overstates  the  percentage  of  Federal  funds  used  for 
purely  administrative  tctivities.    In  fact,  ancinary  services  Includes 
such  activities  as  evaluation,  teacher  education,  research  and  kponstra^ion. 
and  curriculum  development.    Unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
ancillary  services  pie  expended  for  purely  administrative  activities  has 
not  been  collected  on  a  regular  basis.    Improvement  of  data  reporting  on 
this  Is  obviously  a  must. 

As  part  of  that  effort,  we  have  completed  a  survey  since  the  GAO 
report  was  issued  of  State  expenditure  profiles  which  yields,  among 
other  things,  additional  information  on  the  use  of  Part  B  funds  for  ' 
State  administration.   We  would  be  pleased  to  offer  this  survey  for  the 

J 

record.    The  preliminary  reBUlts^nf  J:bat  survey  seei"  pei^tirtent 
to  this  fli8cuB«»i'^n.    nur  data  inc*icat€»  that  the  porcent^zCge^  of 
Part  B  funds  used  for  State  level  administrative  ac/ivities 
within  the  States  averages  7,7  nerfcent  on  a  natiorvM  >^asis. 

These  fiaures  show  how  difficult  it  i?  to  e<»nerayize 
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ab^t  administrative  costs  from  a  survey  of  a  few  States  as  the 
GAO  did.     Clearly  the  States  *the  ,GA.O  looked  at  were  not  representative. 

|fet.  If  t\\fre  are  abuses  la  a  few  States  there  may  well  be  a  need 
to  re^ew  the  a^llablllty  of  Federal  funds those  States. 

rlrifth  pr|)l  em  concerns  the  use  of  Federal  funds  l^or  construction. 
Thejrep^Mpt  state^,j,that  Federal  funds  have  not  been  used  for  the  catalytic 
purposes  for  whlch^ Congress  Intended,,    It  goes  on  t^crltlclze  vocational 
,e(;lucatprs»4qr  bul^^dlng  too  many  facilities.   We  do  not  ^^derstand  how 
the  GAO  cBuld  arriwfe  at  that  conclusion.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the^^ 
,  .eggs true t ton  of  n^fae1l1t1es  represents  an  outstanding  ex^ple  of  ^ 
eatalVtle  usage  of /federal  funds.   Since  1965.  the  number  of  area  schools 
has'^ncr^ased  from  460  to  over  2.000?   That   represents,  at  a  minimum, 
_f      an  ^^itlma^edlt^dltlonal  900,000  tifi1r))ng  stations.   Those  ^rallnlng 

stations^,,  fpr  the  most  part.  re|rrf$er\t  Improved  programs  us1nd,4jpdated 
//  '^''>  equipment.'^  '       •    •      •  ^  . 

}iow|v^lr.  tlie  really  er1t1calMV§tJe'a$^we  endeavor -to  ImpY^oye  the 
use» Fedfi^a^  funds  In  the  ypqatipna|  ^du^tjon  fl^ld  Is  not  the  extent 
'   of  Fe(terfily  supported  ednstVueffon.  6u4  vfhether  the  projects  to  be 
.  sQppoilted  In^^aet  yljcld  Improved  techniques  and  mechanisms  which  can  be 

;     -  ■  ^%  ^ 

used  in  State 't)rdgr4ii^. ,  TherefdVf.  i^  this  context,  we  have  no  objection 
to^^nd  fact  favor  cJp$e  examination   of  proposed  construction  before  it 
•  ^fo'cctii^.tn  order  to  insure  thi  mbst  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds; 
/   ^  finally,  j^'he  GAO  concludes^  that  Federal  funds  are  used  too  much  as 

basic  support  for  traditional  'Bn-going  ictivities.  GAO  found  that 
vocational  education  funds  generally  ha^'e  not  been  distributed  for 
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projects  identified  as  most  successful  in  achieving  a  catalytic  effectr' 
that. in  marv  instances*  Federal  funds  have  simply  been  used  to  u^dernfitg^' 
existing  local  activities  year  after  year. 

A  greater  differentiation  does  need  to  be  made  between  the  role  of 
Federal  and  non*-Federal  funds  in  vocational  education.  Vocational 
educators  should  take  better  advantage  of  the  availability  of  Federal 
funds  to:  ' 

(1)  provide  risk  capital'  to  underwrite  development  of  truly  new 
techniques  and  approaches; 

(2)  jsupport  development  of  activities  with  considerable  economic 
of  scale  such  as  adequate  manpower  forecasting,  needs  assessment,  and 
national  coordination  between  manpower  anti  educational  programs;  and 

(3)  support  new  progri\fii.  developments  which  would  help  meet  special 
needs »  such  as  those  of  handicapped  and, disadvantaged  students. 

Because  we  feel  Federal  funds  have  the  greatest  chance  to  achieve 
the  catalytic  goals  set  out^in  the  1968  Amendments,  and  reiterated  by 
GAO,  if  they  are  concentrated  on  activities  similar  to  those  mentioned 
above,  our  legislative  proposal  will  include  a  shift  of  Federal  funds 
to-  such  areas.  *  ' 

Our  substantial  agreemervt  with  GAO's  Conclusion  does  not,  however, 
imply  full  agreement  with  some  of  the  GAO  findings  that  led  to  these 
Conclusions.    In  particular,  GAO  cited  statistics  showing  Federal 
expenditures  for  vocational  education  increasing  four  times  faster  than 
enrollments  between  fiscal  year  1964  and  1973— alleged  proof  that  Federal' 
funds  haven*t  been  catalytic.   Yet  enrollment  is  an  objectionably  weak 
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measure  of  the  effect  of  Federal  funds^-tating  no  ac^count  of  changes  In 
program  quality,  variety,  or  changes  In  real  costs  over  time! 

Of  course,  the  GAO  report  raises  many  other  issues  we  do  not  have 
time  to  discuss  here  today.    We  art  gratified  that  GAO  has  generated 
considerable  public  interest  in  all  these  issues.    Hopefully,  discussions 
such  as  we  are  having  this  morning  will  ultimately , lead  to  better 
vocational  educa\1ojn  legislation.    To  the  extent  that  GAO  raises  Issues 
we  can  respond  to  administratively,  we  have  begun  to ^do  so.    The  outline 
of  our  proposed  response  to  GAO's  21  recomnendations  has  already  been 
transmitted  to  the  House  Ccwwittee  on  Government  Operations/  I  ha\?fe 
copies  of  that  document,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  you  may  wish  to  make  a  part 
of  the  formal  record. 

We  also  have  done  a  much  more  systematic,  detailed  analysis  of  the 
GAO*s  47  findings  which  I  rqjerred  to  earli^    Of  the  21  recommendations, 
the  Secretary  concurred  with  16,    For  the  mciSt  ,part,  the  reconuiendations 
are  very  general  and  simply  call  for  the  further  improvement  of  refinement^ 
of  efforts  currently  underway.    What  needs  to  b8;^de  very  clear,  however, 
is  that  we  do  not  concur  with  36  of  the  47  findings.    In  our  analysis  we 
separated  the  findings  and  conclusions  into  four  categories:    "agree;"  , 
"finding  not  supported  by  facts,"  "finding  based  on  inappropriate  assumptions," 
and  "fihding  not  justified.'! 
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Of  the  47  findings  eleven  fitted  the  agree  category,  fifteen  were  not 
supported  by  the  facts,  eight  were  based  upon  an  inappropriate  assumption, 
and  thirteen  were  of  such  a  nature  that  the  conclusion  was  n©t  justified. 

although  time  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  each  finding,  I  do 
have  copies  of  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education's  written 
analysis  of  each  finding,  shouW  -you  wish  to  make  that  analysis  a  part 
of  tne  record.  *  ; 

/thank  you  again  for  giving  us- the  oPJX^'J^^y      appear  today,  I 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  'nfe^Jlji^* 
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Senator  Pell*  Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  iricleed. 

Our  next  witnesses  will  be  representatives  of  three  of  the  seven 
States  that  were  audited  by  the  (rAO,^Ir.  Baifrett  from  California, 
Mr.  Shoemaker  from  Ohio,  and  Mr*  Van  Tries  who  has  already  been 
introduced,  from  Minnesota.^ 

Do  yon  wish  to  lead  off?  " 

STATEMEFT  OF  SAMUEL  L.  BARRETT,  STATE  DIRECTOR'  OF 
VOCATIONAI  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Bahrett.  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Beall,  I  am  Sara  JBai^Pctt, 
Stat^^director  of  vocational  education  in  the  State  of  California. 

I  too  have  prepared  a  written  paper  that  I,  would  like  to  present 
in  the  record  an^l  in  light  of  the  time  will  try  tp.  briefly  summarize  * 
some  of  our  remarks.  And  we  appreciate  the  opiJopunity  to  respoiid 
on  behalf  of  our  department  and  on  behalf  of-^wcational  education 
in  the  State  of  California.  ^. 

Senator  Pell.  Without  objection  it  will  be  so  receivii^and  inserted 
at  the  conclusion,  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Barioctt.  In  two  words  we  find  the  report — extremely  disap- 
pointing. * 

I  say  this  because  we  feel  that  the  report  is  extremely  negative. 
.  We  feel  that  data  exists  in  the  report  to  have  written  a  positive 
report. 

I  would  use  my  own  responses  earlier *that  17  States  had  reduced 
expenditures. 

If  my  jiiathematics'are  correct,  that  means  that  33  States  must  have 
maintamed  or  expanded  expenditure  yo  you  have  got  the  data  that 
cun  sometimes-beihisleading. 

I  think  that  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  vocational  education  has 
never  been  greater  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  study  of  this  type  would 
reflect  negatively  on  this  program,  and  some  of  the  reconimendations  * 
and  conclusions  could  lead  to  reductions  in  its  effectiveness. 

Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me*.  In  fairness  to  GxYO,  thev  are  not  reject- 
ing the  obj<4ctivc3  of  the  prjo^ram.  They  want  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive. They  fire  questioning  u-hether  you  are  going  along  in  an  effec- 
tive way,  and  California  has  the  highest  adininistrative  cost  of  all 
the  States  that  were  audited,  so  we  wondered  whether  t^is  is*  the 
best  use  of  the  Federal  dollar.  \  y 

Mr.  Barrett.  We  .have  the  largest  enrollment  in  vocational  edu- 
cation.   ,         .         ^      »  ^ 
,   .     Senator  Pelk.  That  should. make  a  lower  Federal  amount  of  money 
spent  for  administrative  costs,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  am  not  so  sure.  * 

Senator  Pell.  Wei),  usually  as  the  program  enrollment  goes  up  the 
administrative  cost  goes  down..  , 

Mr.  Barrett.  We  have  a  large,  very  large  and  complex  State  to 
cover  with  letulersMp^^vices. 

Senate,  I  j^st  cannot  respond  to  what  the  percentage  ought  to  be 

•    based' pn  State 'by  State.  >  

 ^  I  think  eacMState  has  needs  that  are  unique  to  that  State  arid,  it 

IS  difficult  to  determine  a  proper  response  to  that  question. 
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Senator  Beall.  Why  in  this  case  is  California  using  such  a  high 
proportion  of  Federal  funds  in  administration  ?  ' 

llr.  Barkett.  Basically  we  have  been  providing  more  direct  serv- 
ice to  local  agencies. 

The  question  was  about  title  I— title  I  in  California  at  least  pass- 
through  money  an4  the  money  goes  directly  to  the  districts  with 
very  few  leadershipservfccs  provided. 

In  vocational  ecfucation  "in  California  we  provide  curriculum  serv- 
ice, evaluation,  research,  direct  on-campus  service,  teacher  education, 
and  all  of  these  services  are  provided  m  the  State.  So  again  it  is  a 
matter  of  agreeing  whether  one  feels  

Senator  Beall.T*£  is  easier  in  t^iis  case  to  use  the  Federal  money 
to  provide  that  service. 

Mr.  Barrett.  That  is  definitely  true,  sir. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  length  an^  the  expense  of  the  survey 
and  I  would  indicate  in  California  the  Genferal  Accounting  Office 
team  spent  3  weeks,  three  individuals  spent  1  week  in  the^Depart- 
ment  of  Education,  approximately  3  daj^s  in  the  regional  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  most  of  their  visiting  time  in  one  com- 
munity. And  I  would  indicate  that  in  a  State  as  large  and  as  com- 
plex as  California  that  it  is  difficult  to  image  that  a  survey  of  such 
short  duration  and  depth  reflects  the  real  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  California.  ...     ^  .  ^ 

And,  I  would  indicate  that  it  is  not  my  intent  to  criticize  GAO. 

I  have  a  high  r^ard  for  the  work  they  do. 

I  think  unfortunately,  in  California  at  least,  they  thought  that 
^they  neecloi  jmotber  State  to  balance  out  their  survey,  and  late  in 
?the  study  decided  that  California  would, be  orle  of  those  States.  But 
tins  was  the  first  situation  that  we  have  had  where  thc^  review  audio 
team  of  any  type  in  our  State  did  not  provide  us  an  interview  of 
any  type  to  validate  the  data  the  team  was  talking  about  regarding 
the  effect  of  Federal  funds  in  California.  In  1962,  the  Federal  grant 
for  vocational  education  was  less  than  $4  million. 

The  enrollment  in  vocational  education  was  somewhat  less  than 
500,000  individuals  and  the  occupational  opportunities  were  very 
limited.as  was  enrollment  throughout  the  State. 

The  1963  act  brought  a  jiew  philosophy  of  vocational  education 
into  the  picture  and  in  my  opinion  it  was  a  stimulus.^ 

In  1973  and  1974  in  California  the  Federal  turids^W  vocational 
education  was  about  $42  million.  ^ 

Our  California  philosophy  has  led  from  the  strict  labor  market 
objectives  to  include  human  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Basically,  as  I  indicated,  the  kind  of  service  we  are  providing  is 
much  beyond  that  we  were  providing  in,  earlier  years. 

In  the  youth  programs  hundreds  of  occupations  are  now  being 
served. 

We  (hink  in-  California  we  have  tried  to  respond  to  the  congres- 
sional intent  that  vocational  education  exists  in  every  community  for 
every  youth  and  adult. 

I  do^  not  know  what  catalytic  techniques  means  but  if  Beems  to  me 
that  a  State,*  regardless  ot  the  percentage  the  State  spends  for 
administration,, that  provides  State  and  local  funds  9  to  1  to  Federal 
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monev  has  something  going  in  vocational  education  and  has  re- 
sponded to  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  brief  words  about  several  of  the 
recommendations  in  a  short  length  of  tim'fe. 

The  question  is  setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  are 
retamed  at  the  State  level.  Again.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
mtent  of  this  recommendation  because  the  intent  is  to  provide  more 
funds  for  the  local  level  to  establish  programs  for  the  students  and 
certainly  that  is  what  we  want. 

I  think  we  want  ouality  programs  though  and  that  is  part  of  the 
mtent  of  our  administrative  staff. 

_  As  was  indicated  our  administrative  costs  are  approximately  12 
percent  of  the  Federal  grant -since  we  match  ^  to  1,  the  $1  influences 
every  $9  that  is  spent. 

Everyone  of  those  programs  we  are  reporting  meet  the  State  plan 
standards  for  vocational  education. 

If  we  were  to  focus  very  narrowly  just  on  the  Federal  dollars 
3nd  plan  on^y  for  the  50-peroent  matching,  our  program,  actually 
our  staff,  would  toucK  far  less  programs  and  students. 

So  basically  when  you  consider  the  total  program  of  vocational 
our  State  administration  amounts  to  about  24)ercent. 

We  think  it  is  more  economical  in  statewide  programs  of  this  type 
to  coordinate  them  from  the  State  lev^l.  / 

Research  and  demonstration  programs  we  think  are  a  good  expen- 
diture of  the  money. 

California  does  not  offer  the  same  type  prograjj^s  many^tates  du 
*  TnAA  hpY^v^^  provide  leadership  service*?fid  consultant  service 
to  1,000  hiffh  schools,  100  community  colleges,  some  62  regional 
occupational  centers  and  programs  in  our  adult  schools. 

J\lention  was  made  of  community  colleges'"  providing  vocational 
education  in  California."  Over  50  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  . 
m  community  colleges  are  in  occupational  majors. 

So  I  would  caution  against  overly  .limiting  administration  uses 
ot  funds  but  I  would  agree  there  has  to  be  a  limit. 

I  think  we  certainly  have  to  face  that  fact  on  administration  per- 
centage. I  think  It  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ice  being  provided  in  tlm  respectiVe  States. 

Recommendations  that  funds  be  required-^r  pterlning  ^re  in- 
sistent with  our  thinking  because  in  a  St^te  as  large  and  as  complex' 
as  California  planning  is  a  difficult  process. 

This  is  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  boards  and  agencies  and  com- 
'  missions  and  jurisdictions  and  all  vocational  education  and  man- 
power is  complex. 

Weiiave  in  California  also  placed  a  high  regard  on  local  deter- 
mination and  lo^al  autonomy. 

We  tryM  provide  within  the  broad  frame  of  the  act  as  much 
opportunity  for  the  local  communities  to  meet  very  unique  needs  as 
we  can.  •    -  . 

We  are  working  on  planning.  ^ 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  and  are  seeking  more 
adequate  planning.  -  ^ 

We  should  have  a  comprehensive  local-regional-State  plan  that 
Clearly  identihes  the  manpower  needs  and  the  resources. 
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.Manpower  neeJb  asscKSinents  hav^.been  very  difficult.  At  a  time 
when  spiraling  cohtb  are  a  reality,  planning  to  reduce  unnecessary 
-duplication  must  be  provided. 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  setaside  for  cooperative  activities, 
IVe  are  btrong  hupporters  of  cooperative  educations&tiwties. 
I  feel  it  is  not  required  to  have  a  Federal  fimding  set-a^e,^ 
I  give  as  evidence  the  fact  that  California  serves  over  100,000 
students  in  work  experience  .programs  both  on -campus  %nd  off- 
campus  for  work  opportunities. 

We  have  just  instituted  a  new  program  we  refer  to  as  a  commu- 
nity clai«>rooni— the  teacher  takes^he  entire  class  into  the  community 
both  industr> -related  and  on-th^job  training  is  provided  utilizing 
the  industry  or  business  facilities. 

We  have  new  State  legislation  for  the  first  time  that  allows  voca- 
tional education  students  to  enter  certain  situations,  develop  busi- 
nesses, manufacture  products,  and  hell  the  products  and  service  them. 
I  am  pleased  to^say  we  have  hnd  excellent  cooperation  with  labor 
"  and  industry  in  this  process. 

California  provides  for  50  percent  of  the  juniors,  and  seniors  in 
secondarj'  schools  to  go  to  the  community  colleges  for  advanced 
training.  .-^ 
We  think.this  iis  a  good  use  of  facilities. 

tVe  have  recently  passed  legislation  that  will  allow  our  public 
high  school  or  communitv  college  to  contract  with  a  private  pro* 
pnetary  school.  For  the  first  time,  the  public  school  can  generate  a 
stated  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  had  some  success  utilizing  niilitary  facilities.  We  have 
taken  a  numl^er  of  deactivated  milUar}''  facilities  and  converted 
them  into  training* centei's  hO  that  we  feel  while  cooperative  activi- 
"ties  with  business  and  industry  are  highly  desirable,  we  feel  the 
present  legislation  provides  adeqiiate  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Construction  was  mentioned.  Construction  has  not  been  a  high 
priority  of  use  of  Feileral  funds  in  California.  We  use  very  few  of 
^  the  funds  for  tliat  purpose,  ^  - 

We  think,  however,  that  som^  States,  depending,  where  they^are 
in  developing  their  total  delivery  system  of  vocational  education, 
need  construction  funds, 
t  We  think  this  nQwl  will  fluctuate  with  time  and  that  a  need  of 
this  type  ought  to  be  looked  at  maybe  on  a  10-year  projection 
instead  of  a  year-to-year  basis.  ^ 

Again  there  should  be  some  flexibility  for  the  individual  States  to 
meet  their  unique  needs.. 

Mention  was  made  of  job  and  projjram  matching.  These  are  the 
basic  foundations  of  vocational  education. 

In  Calrfonria  right  now  that  is  difficult  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
unemployment  is  over  9  percent. 

We  anticipate  that  youth  unemployment  is  about  three  times  that 
amount* 

Unemployment  for  females,  minorities,  and  youth,  may  be  as^high 
as  40  percent.  Yet  we  have  students  in  our  schools  and  we  still  have 
to  provide  training. 

It  has  been  our,  approach  to  provide  broader  basic  training — 
training*  that  will  provide  student  movement  botU  horizontally  and 
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vertically  into  different  clusters  of  occupations  and  families  of 
occupations.  - 

We  believe  when  the  economy  turns  around,  these  skills  obtained 
in  vocational  education  will  be  the  first  hired  back  into  the  labor 
market. 

We  think  it  is  counterproductive  to  offer,  especially  at  the  sec- 
ondary level,  too  narrow  a  job  training  program  and  we  try  to  con- 
centrate more  specific  job  training  at  the  posti^ecundary  and  adult 
levels. 

As-  far  as  placement  is  concerned,  I  would  agree  that  placement  is 
agam  high  priority  for  vocational  education. 

Public  education  has  not  traditionally  been  charged  with  respoii- 
sibinty  for  placement,  however  we  are  expending  some  of  our 
research  and  demonstration  money  to  develop  new  approaches  to 
providing  placement  service  at  a  reasonable  cost.  This  is  in  line  with 
thephilosophy  of  vocation  education  to  match  jobs  and  people. 

We  have  a  sample  student  foUowup  system  now,  developed 
through  a  research  project  and  we  feel  again  we  can  use  more 
money  for  data  collection. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  feel  that  the  changes 
to  the  present  Vocational  Education  Act,  which  we  think  is  a  good 
act,  ought  to  provide  greater,  not  less,  flexibility  .for  the  States  to 
meet  their  individual  needs. 

We  think  also  that  Congress  should  clearly  identify  the  goals 
and  objectives  they  wish  to  accomplish  through  legislation  in-order, 
again,  that  we  can  effectively  respond.  But  we  think  it  would  be 
counterproductive  to  be  overprescriptive.  legislation  should  provide 
for  the  States  an  oppartunity  to  address  their  heeds. 

Again  I 'apologize  for  a  hurried  presentation  but  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  and  will  try  to  respcfjid  to  any  of  your  questions  later. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Barrett  follows:] 
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TestlRony  from  the  California  Sute  Department  of  Education 
.  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  contained  In 
The  U.  S.  Comptroller  General's  Report 
"What  Is  The  Role  Of  Federal  Assistance  For  Vocational  Education? 
(HWO-75-31)  Issued  December  31,  1974 


by 

> ,  Sainuel  L.  Banrett 
sute  Director  of  Vocational  Education 


Gentlemen:  ^  • 

I  am  Samuel      Barrett,  Director  of  Vocational  Education _ for *the  State  of  Califor- 
nia      Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion's views  on  the  General  Accounting  Officers  findings  and  recoiwaendatlons 
reported  as  a  result  of  their  audit  of  Federally-supported  vocational  education 
programs. 

In  suwnary,  we  feel  the  report  prepared- by  the  Cieneral  Accounting  OfHce  Is  ex- 
treinely  disappointing  and  provides  an  overly  negative  view  of  the  Impact  of 
Federal  funds  on  vocational  education  in  Arterlc^.,  At  a  time  when  the 
occupational  training  programs  has  never  been  greater,  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
value  of  vocational  education  is  clouded  by  this  report  and,  to  a  degree,  end^n- 
g^red  by  so«e  of  its  fecMwendations.  ^\  *  , 

Before  continuing,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  in  our  opinion  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Aroendments  of  196a  have  proven  to  be  sound  legis- 
lation which  has  stlwulated  the  expansion  of  vocational  education  across  the 
nation.  *  . 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  purpose  of  any  amendments  to  this  Act  should  be  to 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  Order  that  the  various  States  can  design  programs 
that  address  the  unique  needs  in  those  States. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  team,,  consisting  of  ihree  individuals,  spent  ap- 
proximately three  weeks  during  November  1973      California.  About  three  days  were 
spent  in  the  San  Francisco  Regional  U.  S.  Office  of  Educatiort,  five  days  in  the 
offices  of  t^e  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  remainder  of  their  visit 
primarily  in  ohf  metropolitan  connunity.    In  our  opinion,  any  data  in  a  report 
based  on  such  a  short  visit  and  a  review  of  such  limited  scope  in  a  state  of 
California's  sU6  and  complexity  mu$t  be  treated  as  very  limited  information, 
limited  nature  of  the  data  therefore  forms  an  insufficient  base  for  the  signi 
conclusions  and  recooncndations  contained  in  the  report.    Or,  put  another  way 
weak  data  can  only  lead  to  weak  conclusions  and  recoomendations. 
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A.   COfteaS  ON  THE  ROt£  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  CALIFORNIA'S  PROGRAMS 

In  Califomi**  Federal  vocational  education  funds  have  played  .a  major  catalytic 
role  and  have  been  key  to  the  phenomeitial  growth  of  vocational  education  programs 
in  the  past  decade.    In  1962-63,  California  received  $3,8  million  In  Federal 
vocational  education  funds  and  less  than  half  a  million  students  were  enrolled  In 
vocational  education.   Training  opportunities  were  limited,  both  In  number  and 
diversity  -  meaningful  career  guidance  programs  were  almost  unheard  of  -  graduates 
received  little  or  no  assistance  with  placement  -  research  and  innbvation  in  voca- 
tional education  were  practically  nonexistent  -  occupational  prograjRs  designed  to 
i        serve  the  special  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  were  the  exception  - 
professional  development  programs,  Including  pre-  and  Inservlce  teacher  education, 
student  lows,  and  educational  grants  for  advanced  training  were  very  limited. 

The  Vocational  ^cation  Act  of  1963  not  only  established  a  new  philosophy  of 
vocational  education.  It  provided  the  financial  stimulus  that  resulted  In  the 
•  V    expanslon'of  vocational  education  In  California, 

•  The  1973-74  FederaJ  vocational  education  grant  was  over  $42  million  and  approxi- 
mately 1-1/2  million  youth  And  adults  wefe  enrolled  in  vocational  education  oro- 
grams.    The  program,  while  still  focusing  on  labor  market  needs,  has  been  broadened' 
to  include  human  needs.   Vocational  education,  once  separate  from  and  operating 
almost  outside  the  regular  education  system,  is  now  moving  toward  the  educational 
mainstream.   With  only  minor  exceptions,  every  California  high  school,  cocrmunlty 
college,  and  adult  school  provides  some  vocational  education  training  opportuni- 
ties for  its  students.   California  has  met  the  challenge  of  the  1963  VocationiJ 
Education  Act  and  the  congressional  intent  established  by  that  Act: 

"  *  *  *  that  persons  of  all  ages  in  all  communities  *  *  *  will  have 
ready  access  to  vocational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high 
quality,  which  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  which  is  suited  to  their 
needs,  interests,  and  ability  to  benefit  from  such  training," 

'  B.    COMMENTS  ON  THE  "MAHERS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  BY  CONGRESS" 

In  preparing  this  testimony  on  the  General  Accounting  Office  report,  we  have  chosen 
to  address  primarily  the  ten  major  recommendations  made  to  Congress  in  considering  « 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act.   These  ten  recorrmendations,  as  con- 
tained in  the  digest  of  the  report  (commencing  on  page  iv)  under  the  title  "Matters 
for  Consideration  by  the  Congress,"  are  each  repeated  here  and  connented  on 
separately. 

J.      ,  1.  —Setting  a  limit,  as  provided  in  other  Federal 

education  legislation,  on  the  amount  ,of  Federal  * 
funds  that  can  be  retained  at  the  State  'level  so 
that  more  funds  can  be  made  ava11|Ue'for  direct^ 
services  to  program  participants  aPthfc  local 
level. 

♦ 

In  pur  opinion,  this  rtf«WDend*t^©n  could  be  counterproductive  And  should  be 
rejected. 
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Federal  audits  ind  progrim  reviews  are  welcomed  is> device  to  issare  ipproprlate 
lothorltles  t)iit  funds  are  being  properly  ipplied.   However,  setting  a  limit  on 
the  funding  for  State  level  activities  Is  an  overly  simple  "solution"  to  a  very 
complex  problem.    It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  different  support  functions 
performed  by  various  states  at  the  State  level,  nor  doesVlt  allow  proper  credit 
for  direct  Improvements  to  local  programs  made  possible      the  State  level  leader- 
ship) activities.    The  presumption  here  seems  to  be  that  all  funds  used  at  a  State 
level  are  Indirect  or  administrative  only.   In  a  state  the  size  of  California,  for 
example,  such  vital  functions  as  curriculum  planning,  professional  development, 
research,  dissemination,  evaluation,  etc.,  are  all  statewide  concerns  that  must  be 
accomplished  at  a  SUte  level  to  be  both  effective  and  practical. 

Assuring  that  a  high  percentage'of  the  Federal  funds  are  available  for  direct 
services  to  program  participants  at  the  local  level  is  a  worthy  objective,  pro-, 
viding,  however »  that  adequate  funds  are  available  to  continue  the  strong  State 
leadership  that  has  been  developed  in  most  states  and  in  our  opinion  has  been  key 
to  much  of  the'growth  in  vocational  education. 

Ih  Cfflfornia,  the  State  does  not  operate  vocational  education  training  programs 
or -vocational  schools.    The  State  does,  however,  provide  supportive  services  to 
over  1000  high  schools  and  100  coomunity  colleges,  as  well  as  all  the  adult 
schools  and  some  62  regional  occupational  centers  and  programs  that  operate  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  local  boards  of  education. 

la-our  opinion,  California  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  conmltment  to  vocational 
education. 

Preliminary  figures  Indicate  that  State  and  local  funds  in  California  during  the 
current  year  will  over-match  the  Federal  funds  approximately  9  to  1.  Therefore, 
for  every  ten  dollars  Invested  in  vocational  education,  nine  are  raised  in 
California.  While  approximately  12%  of  the  Federal  funds  are  utilized  for  State 
level  administration  and  support  activities,  this  amounts  to  only  about  2%  of 
the  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  expended  for  vocational  education  pro- 
grams that  pperate  under  the  California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education. 

An  example  of  California's  conmltment  to  vocational  education  is  demonstrated  by 
Its  support  for  regional  occupational  centers  (ROC)  and  regional  occupational 
programs  (ROP).  -This  relatively  new  (the  first  program  was  established  in  1968) 
approach  1s..only  one  conponent  of  Calijprnia's  total  delivery  system.  However, 
during  1973-74jlone  nearly  127  thousand  students  were  served  through  this 
concept  and  approxinately  $42  mill  ion  (an  amount  almost  identical  to  the  toUl 
Federal  grant  for  that  year)  was  funded  from  the  State's  General  School  Fund. 
This  amount  does  not  Include  approximately  $30  mlHion  ofilocal  support 
generated  for  these  programs,  through  special  property  taffes  established  solely 
for  vocational  education. 

2.  —Requiring  States  to  use  a  portion  of  whatever 
Federal  funds  are  rttained  at  the  state  level 
,  to  Improve  the  planning  process. 

wo^Mgteo  that  M.bigb  priority  should  be  placed  on  improving  the  planning  procesg 
Mt  the  State/  regionel/  en4  local  levels. 
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California  has  made  considerable  progress  in  planning  for  vocational  education 
during  the  past  several  yearsT   AlKsecondary  and  postsecondary  districts  are 
required  to  develop  a  district  plan  for  vocational  education  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for. the  use  of  Federal  funds.   The  district  plan  Identifies  the 
district's  short  tenn  (one  year)  and  long  range  (five  year)  plans  for  vocational 
education  in  the  district. 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  have  been  used  since  1970  to  fund  five  pilot 
vocational  education  area  planning  committees.    These  conmittees  have  clearly 
deinonstrated  the  value  of  planiTing  for  vocational  education  on  a  regional  or  area 
basis.    It  Is  anticipated  that  iP^ithin  two  years  all  secondary  and  postsecondary 
schools  will  be  required  to  participate  In  vocational  education  planning  on^ 
regional  basis. 

Recent  Federal  legislation  which  now  provides  greater  flexibility  in  the  develop- 
ment of  State  Plans  should  give  States  the  opportunity  to  develop  State  Plans  that 
are  more  useful  planning  documents,  particularly  for  the  local  educational  agencies 
who  can  use  their  plans  as  vehicles  to  assure  more  effective  use  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  funds, 

3.  —Requiring  that  Federal  funds  be  us€d  primarily 
^  to  develop' and  improve  programs  and  extend  voca- 

tional opportunities  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  that  can  be  used  to  maintain 
existing  activities. 

Wc  concur  with  tho  b^sic  intent,  of  this  reconnend&ti'on .     However,  sound  educM- 
tioMil  plsnning  snd  budgeting  by  local  educational  agencies  demand  that  adequate 
funds  be  allocated  to  maintain  ongoing  programs  before  considering  expansion. 
The  individual  States  should  have  the  flexibility  to  determine  the  anount  of  funds 
to  be  utilized  to,  maintain  existing  activities  in  order  e/i«C  the  unique  needs 
of  each  State  can  more  realistically  be  a4dressed*  *  * 

Inflation,  increasing  teacher  salaries,  high-cost  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies all  serve  as  constraints  to  the  expansion  of  training  programs.  Allocating 
Federal  fundi  to  365  high  school  districts  and  69  community  college  districts  on 
an  individual  competitive  basis  .has  proven  unmanageable.   Therefore,  California 
allocates  Part  B  funds  to  LEAs  through  an  entitlement  system.   To  assure  greater 
Impact  of  the  Federal  funds,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  1975-76  for  the  first  time, 
a  maximum  of  SOX  of  a  secondary  district's  entitlement  funds  will  be  allowed  to 
maintain  programs  and  services.    The  remaining  SOX  must  be  used  for  expansion, 
new  equipment,  or  to  address  selected  high  priority  objectives.  4 


--Adopting  one  or  several  options  with  regard  to 
providing  programs  and  services  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  if  the  Congress  believes  these  two 
groups  should  receive  priority  attention  in  the* 
utilization  of  Federal  funds.    Two  of  the  options 

'  available  are: 
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a)  Requiring  States  ta  match  Federal  set-asides  for 
disadvanUged  and  handicapped  at  the  same  level 

they  are  required  to  match  regular  part  8  funds   

(50-50),  thereby  insuring  Stite  and  local 
involvement  in  and  cormitment  to  these  efforts, 

b)  Increasing  the  percentage  of  the  set-asides  for 
the  special  need  categories. 

We  Mgree  that  m  high  priority  should  he  plAced  on  providing  progreim  and  services 
for  the  diMAdvuiUged  *nd  h^ndicMpp^;  heaver,  the  goat  fe«5iWe  approach  to 
accoapiiah  this  objective  is  not  completely  cle*r.     In  our  opinion,  neither  of 
the  propoued  options  will  Assure  the  desired  outcome,  ^ 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  fully  serving  Jheneed5-0f  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  students.   The  definition  of 

contained  in  the  Vocitional  Education  Act  is  unique  to  vocat  on^f  f^^^^JJon  *nd 
has  Mde  the  identification  of  eligible  students  extremely  <l^^^^cuU    I"  Califor- 
nia,   criteria  have  now  been  developed  to  identify  disadvanUged  students  on  an 
individual  basis^  ^ 

The  Department  of  Education  is  presently  working  with  selected  LEAs  to  demonstrate 
ihe  f^SHbil^ty  of  cooperative  activities  ^"v<>1v1ng  funds  and  servi«^^ 
through  compensatory  education  and  vocational  e<l""tion  funding,  together  with 
soecial  State  disadvanUged  funds.   Eraphas.is  is  being  placed  on  planning  for  better 
of  fund!%hroIgh  confentration^  than  diffusion,  of  effort  and  resources. 

Too  the  sute  Board  of  education  recently  adopted  a  toUl  California  Master  Plan 
fS?•sS^^  Edu«t^on  Which  was  designed  to  provide  quality  ^ducationa  programs 
Z  Inlets  for  an  the  SUte^s  menUlly  and  Physic.  y        "PJ^f^ Jj^^*;!^'  3 
^  including  those  that  can  profit  from  vocational  •^l""^^^";,,^?!!,?;!^*^^!;?/" 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  teachers,  school 
administrators .  parents,  and  children  from  throughout  the  State  who  w^ 
together  to  Identify  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  existing  sPJ^Ial  educa 
tion  programs;  it  is  a  culmination  of  many  months  of  planning  and  effort  and  is 
thrcairlinc^nt  of  a  sweeping  new  movement  tpward^comprehensive  planning  for  the 
educational  needs  of  exceptional  children.  ^f- 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  amendments  to^e  Vocational  ""cati'on  Act  that 
wliuiimit  the.flexibility  necessary  for  the  various  SUtes  to  develop  programs 
ind  services  that  meet  their  unique  needs., 

,   5.  -Requiring  the  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  the  Depart-.- 
ment  of  Labor  to  esUblish  a  p^rocess  for  planning  , 
yiMch  would  relate  vocational  education  to  the  , 
sute  Postsecondary  Commissions  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  and  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  to  insure  that 
education  and  manpower  efforts  will  be  synchronized 
for  students  at  all  levels— secondary,  postsecondary. 
and  adult. 

In  our  opinion,  present  legisUtion  is  adequate  and  does  provide  the  opportunity 
to  Mccompli'sh  the  objective  of  this  recoamendMtion , 
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The  Cillfomfi  Postsecondiry^ Education  (Snnisslon  Is  designited  is  the  1202 
Planning  Connission,   Cownisrsion  sUff  ir\ working  closely  with  staff  of  the 
Oepartwnt  of  Education,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  California  Commity  Colleges, 
and  the  SUte  Advisory  JCouncil  on  Vocational  Education  to  develop  State,  area, 
and  locil  planning  mechanisms  to  assure  comprehensive,  articulated  vocational 
education  planning. 

6.  —Establishing  a  set-aside  requirc»iient  for  co- 
operative arrangements  to  expand  vocational 
offerings  and  strengthen  programs  through  use 
of  other  public  training  facilities  or  nonpublic 
training  resources  (e.gr  movant  of  secondary 
students  to  postsecondary  facilities). 


We 

ever 


strongly  support  the  intent  of  thit  rec^tmmndAtion.  We  do  not  believe,  hov- 
}r,  tlist  «  MpeciMl  set^Jtaide  is  r&juired  to  AccompliMb  the  objective. 


Work  experience  education  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  components  of  California's 
vocational  delivery  system,  ^ 

0  Presently  mop^han  100,000  youth  and  adults  are  enrolled  in  work 
exp€rienct>«lucation  programs  that  involve  off-campus  experiences 
in  business  and  industry. 

0   In  addition,  "comnunity  classrooms,"  which  arc  a  relatively- new 
approach  to  providing  realistic  training  opportunities,  are 
developing  at  a  rapid  rate.   This  new  instructional  approach  Ukes 
the  instructor  and  his  students  into  the  community  for  both  the  ' 
'  classroom  and  on-the-job  phases  of  instruction. 

0  Landmark  legislation  was  approved  in  California  during  the  1973 
session  which  Allows  a  public  high  school  or  community  college  to 
contract  with  a  private  postsecondary  vocational  school  for  voca- 
tional education.   TPfe  students  enrolled  under  such  a  contract 
generate  apportionment  from  the  SUte  General  School  Fund. 

0  While  the  use  of  miliUry  facilities  for  the  training  of  public 
high  school  and  community  college  students  is  a  relatively  new 
approach  in  California,  the  application  of  it  ,is  expanding.  A 
number  of  deactivated  millUry  facilities  have  been  converted 
to  area  training  centers.         ^  ^ 

0   In  Cilifomiai  provisions  have  existed  for  a  number  of  years 
which  allow  high  school  students  (not  to  exceed  ]S%  of  enroll- 
mefVt<of  grades  11  and  12)  to  atterfd  community  college  classes. 

7.  — EsUblishing  as  a  legislative  policy  that  Federal 
funds  will  not  be  used  for  construction  except  irt 
insUnces  in  which  there  is  adequate  jftstification 
that  additional  facilities  are  needed  after  thorough 
^   .  consideration  of  alternatives. 

miile  we  Agree  that  AdditionMl  facilities  should  be  justified  through  4  needs 
snslysis  snd  the  considerstion  of  slternstives,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
use  of  redersl  funds  for  construction  should  be  overly  restrictive. 
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The  construction  needs  of  each  individual  sUte  wilUbe  different  at  various 
points  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  its  total  delivery  system  for  voca- 
tional education;  overly  restrictive  use  qf  funds  gearefd  for  one  state  could 
place  an  unreason^le  hardship  on  another. 

During  1973-74  in  California,  less  than  5X  of  the  Federal  vocatibnal  education 
funds  were  used  for  qpnstruction  of  training  facilities.   He  feel,  however, 
that  the  opportunity  should  exist  for  the  various  states  to  utilize  funds  to 
meet  their  most  presnng  needs. 

8.  "Requiring  that  Federal  vocational  funds  directed 
to  local  education  agencies  for  programs  be  used 
for  those  skill  areas  for  which  existing  or  antici-  . 
pated  Job  opportunities,  whethjsr  local,  regiom,  or 

*  national,  can  be. demonstrated, 

Ue  concur  ¥ith  the  b^ic  intent  of  this  recomoendrntion,  . 

Training  that  is  realistic  in  light  of  present  and  anticipated  labor  market  needs 
has  long  been  a  basic  requisite  of  vocational  education.   However,  over-specialization 
In  very  narrow  job  fields,  especially  at  the  secondary  level,  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  individuals. 

In  California  high  schools,  we  are  npvihg  more  to  common  core  skills  and  compet- 
encies in  broad  occupational  families  or  job  clusters  that  provide  greater 
horizortt«l-and  vertical  mobility  for  the  ihdividual'. 

At  the  postsecondary  and  adult  levels,  specialized  training  is  more  appropriate. 

The  absence  of  accurate,  long  range  labor  market  projections  has  long  been  a 
contraint  to  realistic  planning  for  vocational  education.   After  more  than  five 
years  of  testing  various  labor  market  projection  models,  California  has  now 
adopted  a  system  that  is  providing  vocational  educators  and  manpower  planners 
soi/nd  tabor  market  data.   The  labor  market  projection  system  is  the  key  com- 
ponent in  California's  recently  developed  Manpower  Management  Information  System 
(MMIS). 

This  MMIS  is  part  of  a  research  project  to  design,  implement,  and  evaluate  a 
comprehensive  system  which  matches  student  enrollments  in  vocational  education 
(manpower  supply)  data  with  manpower  demand  (occupational  projections)  data. 
The  two  major  informational  components  of  the  system  are  the  industry -occupational 
matrix  and  the  educational  resources  inventory  -  and  both  are  essential  for 
maningful  educational  and  manpower  program  planning.    .One  of  the  major  thrusts 
of  this  project  is  to  develop  educational  pVojection  techniques  that  will  enable 
the  projection  of  enrollments  and/or  completions  by  program  on  a  time  line  .that 
is  compatible  with  the  Industry-occupationaT matrix. 

♦  9.  —Requiring  that  work  experience  be  an  integral  * 

part  of  part  8  programs  to  the  extent  feasible. 

We  strongly  Mgtee  *fith  this  recoaxoandMtion  * 
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As  mentioned  previously  (Item  6),  work  experience  education  is  widely  establishe^l 
and  rapidly  expanding  in  California.    In  ^otne  comnunities*  however,  labor  laws* 
trade  unions*  and  other  constraints  limit  work  experience  education  opportunities. 
Too,  meaningful  job  stations  are  extremely  limited  in  many  rural  areas.''  We. are 
working  closely  with. ^various  agencies  to  assure  that  as  many  Job  expeTriences  as. 
are  feasible  are  made,  available  to.  all  areas,  regardless  of  size. 

10.  —Requiring  that,  schools  take  resposibility  for    ' " 
Job  placement  assistance  and  foUowup  in  Federally 
,  .supported  vocational  education  programs.  ^  ^ 

tie  concur  with  this  recoagaendMtion .    Jcb  pl^tcemont  MSsistMnce  hits  not  been  a 
service  txAditionallif  provided  by  public  schools  fox  vocatioml  education  gradw 
Mtes;  however,  it  should  be  provided^ 

Educational  institutions  should  be  res^nsible  for  assisting  graduates  to  progress 
toward  their  career  goal,  whether  the  goal  be  additional  education  or  ^atrance 
into  the  job  mtrket.       »  ■    ^  *        ^  * 

Vocational  education  Part  C  (Research)  and  Part  0  (Exemplary)  funjts  are  being^  .  ' 
^       utilized  in  California  to  test  new  techniques  and  procedures  in  ille  area  (ff  jol) 
placement.   Through  the  use  of  vocational  education  research  fu/lds,  the  CfMfor- 
nia    State  Department  of  Education  has  developed  a  student  fo>lowup  sysjtem  based 
on  sampling  techniques.    This  procedure  is  proving  to  be  less' expensive,  yet 
equally  or  somewhat  more  accurate  than  the  system  formerly  used  which  attempted,'*' 
to  follow  up  on  all  vocational  graduates.  ^  *  ^ 

C.    CONCLUDING  COffCNTS  ^  '  V  * 

• 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  reenptiasize  that  the  purpose  of  .prol^osed  amendr  ^ 
ments  should  be  to  provide  greater  flexibility  for  individual  states-  to  address 

Vthe  unique  training  ne'eds  of  the  youth  and  adults  in  their  state.   By  working'  ^ 
cooperatively  with  LEAs,  these  should  assure  that  programs  are  iweting  ^<f^n^Ms  ^ 
of  as  many  individuals  as  is  feasible.   Working  cooperatively,  ftd  by* bfiing  in  ,  ' 
conmuni  cation  through  a  thoughtful  and  well -organized  State,  PUtK  sufficients 
information  should  be  present  to  assure  Federal  persorfhel^that  funds  tr^  being 
spent  effectively.    Restrictive  legislation  could  introduce  regulationr^that 
unnecessarily  limit  flexibility.  ^  -        "        "  . 

>  ^  ^  *   ,  •  m 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  Vou.  Our  ne±t  ^'itness  will  l^e  Mr.  Byrl 
Shoemaker.  .    '  ^  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  BYRL  R.  SHOEMAKEK,  STATE  DIKECTOK  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  OHIO  . 

'Mn  Shoemaker.  Thank  you,  Senator.- ^   -  ' 

Xow  I  should  introduce  my^lf  as  Byrl  Shoemaker,  director  of 
vocational  education,  of  Ohio.  i      •      t  i 

Senator  Pell  and  ineuibers  of  the  Committee  on  P.ducation,  1  ask 
that  my  prepared  statement  be  submitted  for  .the  record. 
» Senator  Pell.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  testimc^y.  .  i 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  think  my  greatest  concern  is  that  a  program 
which  grew  out  of  Congress  in  the  Vocati  ^.i^l  Education  1963  Act 
and  1968  amendments  and  which  perhaps,  in  our  State  has  provided 
the  greatest  change  in  education  that  we  have  seen  is  being  unduly 
criticized.  I  think  Congress  has  a  right  to  be  justly  proud  of  im- 
provement in  vocational  education.  Today  we  are  trying  to  answer 
sensibly,  a  negative  report  which  I  would  ask  Senator,  for  vou  to 
view  critically  in  terms  of  the  response  of  the  U.S.  Of§ce  of  Educa- 
tion and  in  teniis  of  elements  from  our  statement. 

I  think  the  report,  as  written,  is  not  an  accurate  report  ox  the 
impact  of  the  1968  vocational  education  amendment^  on  the  pro- 
-am within  the  States  and  from  one  State's  viewpoint,'!  will^lry  to 
indicate  the  r6al  issue.  "    .  ' 

I  find  no  relationship  to  the  development  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram  and  the  four  points  from- the  GAO  report; 

Qne,  they  §aid  to  increase  the  State  funding  was  one  of^the  goals 
•  of  the  Federal  act.  ... 

Looking  at  my  Stat-e  alone  we  went  from  $8.4  million  in  1963  in 
the  State  and  local  funds  to  $213,704,000  this  year.  I  do  not  care 
how  you  add  it,  sir,  that  shows  a  significant  increase  in  State*  and 
local  dollars  for  vocational  education.       *  « 

A  second  point,  is  that  high  priority  should  be  given  to  persons 
with  special  needs.  •  '      ^  . 

One  of  the  things  we  are  leaxning  is  tjiat  it  takes  time  to  find  out 
how  social  changes  take  place.  -  .  . 

In  1963,  a  total  of  302  youth-adults  that  we  could  identify  as  dis- 
advantaged were  enrolled  in  vocational  education  in  Ohio.  I  am  nqt 
proud  of  that.  Over  80,000  youUv  and  adults  are  enrolled  this  year: 

In  the  last  year — in  1974  that  program  served  more  in  terms  of 
"•disadvantaged  youth  and  adulti^  enrolled  than  wer^  sensed  anywhere 
Iti  Ohio  prior  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act^  of  1963  and  the 
amendn^nts  of  1968.  In  ^programs  for  the  handicapped,  we  are 
learning  more  i^lowly  b€cau>e  we  are  also  having  difficulties.  Other 
/^j^ncies  have  special  needs  programs  and  w6  are  working  with  this 
group  to  coordinate  diir  efforts. 

are  only  serving  9,500  people  in  handicapped  programs  but  in 
1963  we  had  no  direct  identity  with  the  handic^ed  .student  and 
no  reported  enrollments.  ' 

Again  we  have  moved  si^ificantly  with  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped an<J  are  pleased  with  what  we  ha\^e  done,  satisfied,  no;  but 
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there  was  no  indication  of  this  kincUof  growth  or  service  in  the 
GAO  report*  •    •  ^  ; 

I  have  listed  in  my  statement  and  will  not  read,  a  whole  list  of 
programs  that  were  not  there  in  19G3,  but^are  there  now  because  of 
the  1968  act  amendments.  One  ii>  an  occupational  work  experience 
for  young  students  that  cannot  fit  into  other  proffrains.  There  are 
14,000  enrolled,  ^ 

.They  are  being  served  with  ♦programs  for-dropout-prone  14-  to 
15-year-olds  that  were  not  a\ailable  until  the  1968  act  was  passed. 
Also  7,000  to  8,000  youths  are  l>eing  served  in  special  education 
programs  to  keep  them  willing  to  participate  ih  education.  These 
afe  a  whole  series  of  pFograms  growmg  out  of  VEA  1968  funding— 
none  of  which  is  reflected  in  the  GAO 'report.  Not  a  single  element 
of  the  growth  and  chan^  ^in  our  State  is  reported.  We  in  Ohio  feel 
good  about  the  growth  in  service  to  the  people.  We  see  a  State  sup- 
porting strongly  the  program  that  ^rew  out  of  the  YEA  1968.  When 
read  the  GAO  report  and  see  it  spread  all  over  flie  Nation  in 
this  manner  which  is  so  negative,  and  to  have  it  put  in  my  Cincin- 
nati paper  that  vocational  education  is  not  serving  the  people  in 
hew  occupational  areas,  I  object  and.  sav,  "Please  come  out  and  see 
these  programs  since  you  say  they  are  not  there." 

The  impact  of  this  kind  of  reporting  I  think  is  regrettable. 

Relating  to 'another  area  of  the  GAO  repoH  the  matter  of  pro- 
grams serving  people  for  emerging  job  opportunities. 
^   We  have' moved  from  00  different  programs,  or ,90  different  types 
of  taxonomies  in  1963  to  108  in  1974, 

We  have  used  the  industrial  matrix  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  can  now  show  you  everyone  of  the  planning  districts  in  the 
rwi^  Ohio  and  identification  of  the  number  of  people  that  would 
hkily  on  a  trend  basis  be  needed  over  a  period  of  time.  We  have 
local  plan's  to  try  to  project  training  programs  toward  that  need. 

Do  you  find  that  in.theeGA^-epeil?-^  

You  find  in  some  cases  a  negative  report,  but  no  place  do  you  find 
a  significant  reporting  of  growth  in  development  of  services, of  this 
type.  We  have  orranized  significant  programs  to  relate  to  the  indus- 
trial matrix.  We  have  used  it  as  far  as  the  data  that  was  available. 
In. terms  of  just  growth  of  people,  in  1963,  138,000  people  were 
served  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  505.000  were  enrolled  in  1974.  This 
IS  growth  of  people.  So,  on  any  of'the  four  fadoi^s  that  they  said 
they  were  going  to  study,  any  or  all  of  them  are  refuted.  Change--* 
simiihcant  change  of  growth  in  our  State  has  been  accomplished. 

ihe  GAO  reports  spent ^o  much  money  on  construction. 

'The  dollars  you  gave  ti^  in  1963  .and  1968— have  assisted  with 
constructidfi'of  the  area  vocation  centers. 

l""^  percent,  bht  on'  a' 50-50  matching  basis 
and  in  1969,  after  the  1968  act,  our  State  said,  "We  believe  every 
boy  and  girl  ?fhould  have  an  adequate  program  of  vocational  educa- 
tion m  the  State  of  Ohio." 

We  now  have  approved  area  vocational  education  centers  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  .to  provide  an  adeqifate  program  of 
vocational  education  to  serve  the  yoQth  and  adults  in  all  0\i\d' 
communities. 
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This  i&  the  rebuh,  of  the  Vocational  Education  1963  Act  and  l&6g 
amendments.  Yet  the  GAO  said  Jt  has  not  been  catalytic,  t 
I  do  not  know  then,  gentlemen,  what  catalytic  means.  If  you 

*  could  personally  i^ee  this  kind  of  development  in  a  conservative. 
State  in  which  niobt  of  the  money  ha^  been  from  the  State  and  local, 

not  Federal  dollars,  perhaps  3011  wQuld  b^iy  yife<leral  funds  are  y 
catalytic.    )  , 

,    In'^tenn/of  the  units  of  investment  alone,  In  22-i2'hour  empl)a% 
in  vocafional  education  per  week  fop  36  weeksj.  /  /  - 

We  have  moved  froni  about  1.000  units  in  1963  to  almo<>t  XOOO  ,  ' 
units  of  vocational  education  in  1974.        ^  i  y' 

•  I  see  a  significajit  continuing  growth.,  / 
^  Is  that  in  that  report?  N'p,  sir,  it  is  not,  / 

In  terms  of  program  balance,  her^  i.s  agricultural  in.  1965-66.  This  ^ 
is  agriculture  in  units  of  investment/today. 

Are  we  overemphasizlug  agriculture  in  terijib  of  units  of  invest- 
me^tsi  ,   /  / 

No.  sir,                 ^  /  1  ' 

In  consumer  and  home  economics,  identified       \\\^  blue,  if  youy' 
Jook  at  head  counts  >ou  get  a  distortion  of  w)^St  is  the  investments^ 
"intlollafs.   '  -     .  _    ^     ,         ^  ^ 

Looking  at  our  major  iftdustries  which  ,is  a  new  thrust  you  said 
we  should  give  oui  attenndn.  ^\J.so  in  major  cities  we  have  increased 
significantly  the  percentage  of  the  units,  not  only  the  number  ol 
units,  biut  the  percentage  of  units  of  vocational  education  funding.  "  ^  . 
These  charts  identify  /a  grow;th  of  tscrv  ice.s  to  people  continuously 
relating  to  the. thrust  And  goftls.that  you  have  iuentified'ipr  us. 

We  have  spent,  fo^  the  ^^tat,e  of  Ohio,  $434  million  on  construc- 
tion.'$74  million  of,  that  ^'Wa^  frpm  the  Vocational  Edu<!ati9n  1963. 
and' 1968  acts,  but /he  /963  a^'d  1968  acts  proved  to  the  ^tate  of 
Ohio  what  im^^^tmfent  /neant  to  people.  Therefore  they  have  put  up . 
State  and  local  do(lla^  and  in  no  case  have  we  paid  all  the  costs  of 
the  construction  iroMi  State  funds  only.  We  have  to  vote  on  every 
local  dollar  expehtjed  f,6t  construction  and  it  is  not  easy'  in  your 
Stale  and  prQbiu>hr  not.i^i  mv  State  to  get  local  bond  issues  passed. 

We  have  pM  %yi  ^ijimion  this  year  as.  State  money  into  operation 
of  vocationaWducafeiopL  programs.  ^ 
^       The  GAOiiTv  their^Veport  ignored  the  term  maintenance  of  - effort 
wJiich  is  clea^l^  in  tlje'^act. 

As  they^itnie  ia  I  had  to  read  tha  law  to  them.  They  said , they 
■did  a  prftlim/ji^ry  ^lidy.       /  '      .  *  * 

You        ^nd  ft  ,cop)^  of  that  preliminary  study  in  the  material 
thatlgavefj^oU:       .        V  -        '   * ' 

I  donrt  think was  A  sttidy  at  all.  I  think  it  was  a  predetermina- 
:  , .    tion     what  thet):*  report  was  going  to  say, 

Eemrlt  and  sec  >vhat  you  think,  Ju(;lge  it  for  yOurself, 
I  would  ask        to  read  appendix  B  of  my  statement  vvhich  was  ^ 
/     a  fr/npner  GAQ.  repoii:  on  Ohio.  They  went  to  three  Stat^  in  addi- 
tion,^  and  tjvlk^l  tp>  employers  iind  talked  to  advisory  councils  and 
fpor^i  tharcarhe  ('/lit  with  a  itnpon.se,  "Yes,  vocational  programs  in' 
"ifhio  are  related  to  the  indu.sti7  needs.  Yes,  they  have  comsidered' 


lans  and  patterns  tp  go  in  as  they  establibhed  their  prograins,^' 


r  would  indicate  Ub  Mr.  Barrett  did  we  \ver<!  proiiii&ed  an  oppor- 
tunity as  in  the 'preceding  GAO  report  to  review  the  written  reports 
of  our  State.     .     -     .  . 

I  do  not  have  one.'bingle  written  .repQrt  from  any  reporting  done 
in  my  State^not  one  single -report!  -  . 

^      'Not  one  single  word  did^any  of  the  ^even  States  receive  in  terms  - 
of  an  opport.unitv  to  .respond  16  the  GAO  report. 

If  you  Want  change,  Mr.  Chairman, 'Membei^s  of  tlie^  Committee 
you  will  get  it  through  leadership. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  vocational  educi^tion  toMi'ave  the  benefit 
of.  the  legislation  wliich  you  allowed  jus  to  build  leadership.  Jn  my 
State  4,9  percent  of  Part  B  monies  are-  spent  in  the  area  of  Super- 
vision ana  administration.  And  I  think  moi^t  of  that  ib  in  services  to 
the  people  locally.     •  .         ✓  - 

*  Nmety-three  percent  of  our  luoneys  from  Federal  funds  ariJ  for 
pro-am  support.  *     '  " 

Now,  you  can  cut  that  off  if  you  wish  to.  If  you  wish  me  merely 
to  pass  through  money  as  in  title  I,  I  can  do' it  "with  a  lot  less  people. 

If  you  want  leadership  and  change,  which  I  think  we  are  strivmg 
for  and  which  I  believe  this  report  camouflaged,  then  it  takes  people 
and  it  takes  leadership.  I  will  tell  you  thai  State  legislators  do  not 
provide  foz  the  education  assistance,  technical  support,  leadersMp 
•and  services  as  a  whole  in  the  State,  nor  will  they  provide  for  thesg* 
things  for  vocational  education.  '  ^ 

It  is  not  merely  a  tradeoff  but  due  to  the  nature  of  the  State 
legislature  and  the  nature  of  the  past  funding  pattern.  If  you  wai^JV* 
leadersliipj  you  can  look  at  what  title  V  has  done  foi^ur  various'" 
States, .yx)U,  have  to  pUh  by  objectives,  and  talking  aLout  planqing 
in  mv  material,  th^re  is  a  plan  to  objectively  look  ahead  5  years. 

I  htiv'e  iiiore  plans  than  I  have  money.  Our  limitation  in  Ohio 
has  nothing  to  do  wutli  planning.  You  will  read  and  find  objectives 
of  service  to  people  for  what  we  have  projected  7  years  from  now. 

Our  State  advisory  council  and  State  legislative  committees  are 
agreed  that  we  should  bring  together  local  planning  districts  over 
the  State,  plans  that  relate  to  these  same  12  objectives. 

They  may  noj:  always  agree,  but  at  least  we  know  where  our  dif- 
ferences are  and  how  to  work. 
'  '  Mr.  Chairman,  forgive  me  for  being  so  upset  but  when  you  work 
so  hard,  and  have,  seen  so  much- chq^nge,  and  when  you  feel  that 
vocational  education  has  achieve.d  a  commendable  level  of  accept- 
ance,  and  when  you  see  a  Governor  essentially  bUse  \\\s  efforts  on  ^ 
son^ething  Ke  sees  a*s  good,  and  jiot  just  on  a,  token  being  accepted 
^  ^   then  you  feel  pride  in.  your  programs.  I  believe  that  what  you  did 
in Jt9§3  and  1968  deserves  the  direct  credit  and  not  criticism  from 
6  feport  which  I  ^vould.say  ought  to  be  examined  very  critically- 
i^^^yhank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  • 
^'^The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Shoemater  and  ^elected  informa- 
i  supplied  for  the^ecord  follow  :}^.  ,  -        i  -  ... 
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'    "  .  March  3,  1975 

"  •  TESTIMONY  FOR  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

of 

THE  SENATE^  ' 
Byrl  R.  'Shoonakcr 

V 

•Director  of  Vocational  Education,  Qhio 

Subject:    Report  of  the  Coaptroller  General  of  the  U.S.,  |What  is  the  Role 
of  Federal  Assistance  for* Vocational  Education?" 

Senator  Pell  and  nenbers  of  the  Cooaittce  on  Educational  an  Byi;l  R^  ^. 
Shoqpaker,  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Departoent  of  BWcation, 
Ohio.    I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity,       appear  before  this  conxalttee  ' 
tOH>rovide  inf»nwtion  concerning  the  report  W  the  Cm^tx<^]fix  General  of  ^ 
the  Onited  S^tates  entitled,  'Vhat  is  the  Ro/e  of  Federal  Assistance  for 
Vocational  Education?"    It  is  ny  opinion  Cj^iat:  -procedures  .followed  ia  the 
"^preparation  of  the  report  were  quest ionatjic  and  not       keeping  with 

procedures  followed  in  a'previous  G.A.O.^  study  wtfich  was  conducted  in  Ohio; 
it  is  possible  a  pritliainary  bias  existed  on  the  part  of  the  person  or 
pertQQS  directing  the  stud^  at  tUfe  national  level;  a  series  of  minor  truths 
fron  selected* states  were  used  as  a  basis  for  inaccurate  findings,  often 
n-s-tcd  vithin  the  nsterial  er.plair^tr.s  :hc  f.iniir.g;  and  that  the  unusja! 
{  aacunt  or  negative  puoiicity  cnrou^nout  tne  natwn  oasea  upon  cne  xnxcxai 
draft  of  tfip^report  raises  a  question  about  the  integrity  of  those  r^isponsible 
fo/.the  draft  and  the  source  of ^thfe  news  articles  at  the  national  level. 

^  ^lie  i  speak  only  for  OKlb  in  relationship  to  the  study,  it  appekrs 

that  fiiaiuf  .concerns'for  hot)\  procedure  and  content  have  been  expressed 

'    by  all  statjs  involved.    QueS/ti^ns  about  the  report,  vehement  denials 

concerning  the  findings,  aryi  opposition  to  oany  of  the  reconaendat ions  nusf 
be  ba*ed  u^on  nore  tjian  oritory.    I  have  therefore  prepared  an  analysis 
^     relating  to  the  overall  r/port,  the  findings  arvl  th^e  recommendations  in 

/   relationship  to  facts  ab/^t  the  vocational  program  and  the  procedures  followed 
in  the  G.A.O.  study  in  Ohio.    Those  of  us  working  in  vocational  education  do 
not-dlaim  t^ie  vocftionji;  programs  under  public  education  are  perfect.    We  da,       ^  . 
however,  believe  they  represent  the  cost  productive  federal,  state  and  local 
team  effort  concernecf  with  educational  Services  for  youth  and  adults  and 
the  most  responsive  to  national  goals  in  terms  of  real  long-ran^e  changes. 

Discussions  wi/th  representativeji  of  G.A.O.  at*'the  timd  of  the  completion 
of  the  study  in  Ot/io  indicated  that  our  sta^e  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  writtch  report  on  Ohio  and  to  respond  in  writing  to  the  report. 
This  1>roccdure  was  not  folWd.      An  analysis  of  the  Comptroller  General  s 
Report  in  relationslvip  to  both  procedures  and  content  follows.  ^  ^ 
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A.  Overview 


.        The  Coaptroller  General's  Report  to  Congress  idenafics  on  page  ii  the 
role  of^  Federal  funds^under  Vocational  Education  Anendiaonts  of  1968  as  follows: 

"These  funds  were  Intended  to  encourage  state  .and  local  governments  to: 

 increase  their  funding 

►  .....accord  high  priority  to  persons  with  special  aieeds  ^ 

'       provide  prograos  geared  to  fxiamih  wlilt  i,pl>^xai  nctftfs ^^/^^ 
'  increase  the  number  of  participants."  y^/ ^^/s?/* /-/V/*/  //^/ 

,Thl8  statement  of  purpose  for  Federal  funds  under  VEA  '68  ignored  the  cle^r 
statement  in  the  law  that  such  funds  could  also  be  used  ^o  "maintain" 
vocational  programs  that  had  proven  successful. 

ifrA  .1^*  following  information  shows  in  v.cry  brief  form  that  Ohio  has  used 
VEA    68  monies  creatively  and  effectively-  for  the  purposes  identified  above 
In  the  Comptroller  General's  report: 


 increase  their  funding  • 

Funding  Expended 

   ^otal  Federal  State/Local 

1963  $    10,705,378  $    2,305,276  $  8,A00,102 

^^^8  -A9 ,902 , 737  12 ,603 ,964  ^    37 ,298,;^ 

1974*  247,601,578  33,896,775  213,704,803 

♦Preliminary  figures  included  $85,814,928  investments  for  construction  and 
c<juipment  from  state,  local  and  federal  funds. 
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 accord  high  priority  to  persons  with  special  neods 

'                     1963  1968 

Total  Disadvantaged                                     -  -702*  13, U8*  80.247 

•  Vouth    --  62,006 

Adults  ,  — -    -    18.241 

A. 

Total  Handicapped  — "  9.519 

Youth                                                            —  .    —  8,095 

Adults  ,    ^     :    '       '   ^'^^^ 

*Not  separ9.ted  into^^outh  and  adult  enrol Inents  * 
New  prograns  established  for  persons  with  special  needs 
Disadvantaged  Population:  \ 

 For  Youth   * 


Agriculture  Work  Experience  -  in  ?elatcd  agriculture  occupations 
Clerical  Services  -  in  office  work^^^, disadvantaged  persons 
Occupational  Work  Ad justnent^jQ^^f'identif ied  potential  dropouts  age  U-15 
General  Merchandising  -  forj'fpn'^r  City  youth  in  marketing 
Occupational  Work  Experience  -  io-op  program  for  school  disoriented  youth 
In  FY  74,  54  districts  provided  special  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth 
who  had  language,  reading,  computational,  or  other  educational 
deficiencies,  and  were  also  socio-econooically ,  or  culturally  . 
disadvantaged 

Impact  -  for  7-ith  grace  inner-city  disadvantaged  giris  ip  fion^making 
Teen  Mothers  -  for  pregnant  tecn-agei-s  in  the  disadvantaged  sectors 
Crisis  Giris  Intervention  Program  -  potential  d^Uwent  girls  in  homemaking 
Occupational  Work  Lab  -  serious  school  disoriented  youth  in-school  program 


For-  Adul  ts : 

FFA  Camp  Program  -  disadvantaged  adults  and  youth  on  environment 
Infant  Stimulation  Program  -  for  parfents  of  disa*dvantaged  pre-school 
children 

Home  Day  Care  Mothers^-*  to  prepare  for  child  care  in  day  care' centers 
Corrections  Programs  - -^n  cooperation  with  institutions  in  developing 

and  operating  vocational  programs 
Various  full-time  programs  for  adults  who  are  disadvantaged  in  the 

construction  trades,  office  occupations,  nachine  shop,  welding 

Handicapped  Population: 

In  FY  1974  4,473  handicapped'  persons ,  329  with  multiple  handicaps  as 
EMR,  deaf,  speech  impairment,  visual,  emotional,  crippled,  learning 
disabled,  or  other  health  handicaps  were  specially  served  in  26  Ohio 
'..districts  -  work  assessment,  sheltered  work  experience,  job  training, 
^Vtltude  adjustment,  individual  and  social  adjustment,  couputational 
^  adjusi^tbot^ts ,  as  well  as  adjustment  programs  to  enable  enrollment  in 

^5    regular  prtfg«ams 

Building  maintenance  and  custodial  training  programs 
Upholstering  program  •  • 
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Office  Skill  Program  for  Blind  -  at  Scace  Blind  School  ' ♦* 

Ac  Che  Ohi,o  School  for  che  Deaf,  vocacional  programs  were  d*.*vt' lop^-d 

in  business  ond  office  skill  pracciccs,  pfinctng  praccices, 

and  aucoQOcive  body  and  fender  repair 
A  power  sewing  program  was  developed  for  educable  tnencal I y  retarded  youch 
Penca  Skill  Center  for  Ed^cable  Mencally  Retarded,  serving  parts»of 

four  counties 

Jefferson  S)cill  Center  for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  serving"  Toledo ,  Ohio 
Ac  che  Penta  Coun-ty  Joint  Vocational  School  a  pre-vocational 

program  for  handicapped  students 
In  Fulton  Couirty  a  work  evaluation  and  work  assessment  program  for 

hancilcapped  yo.uth  was  established 
At  Willoughby-Eastlake  a  handicapped  program  was  developed  to  provide 

individualized  assistance  toward  work  skills  in  five  occupational 

areas 

Adult  education  programs  have  been  developed  at  Columbus  Technical 

Institute  forl>lind  and  deaf  students 
At  Grcene^Jpunty  Joint  Vocational  School  a  cooperative  program 

betWeenr  fecial  Education  and  Voca^tional  Education  was  developed 
'in  five  Treas  for  EMR  students 
Work  tsseasiSent  and  work  evaluation  programs  established  in  fifteen 

vocational  planning  districts  > 
Toledo,  Akron,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Dayton  have  developed  programs 

to  provide  work  evaluation,  work  assessment  and  a  variety  of 

occupational  skill  areas  for  entry  participation 
In  Trumbull  County  an  allied  hospital  training  program  has  been  initiated 

for  EMR  students 

At  the  Apjyleseed  Trail  Jcln:  Vc^ationcI  School  th^^  project  :COW  (Ne^ 

Opportunities  for  Work)  irplemcnted  a  variety  of  occupational  programs 

for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  students 
Additional  cooperative  efforts  have  been  developed  with  the  Division 

of  Special  Education  at  the  Mahoning  Co.  Joint  Vocational  School  and 

Eastland  Joint  Vocational  School. 


.provide  programs  geared  to  real  and  emerging  job  opportunities: 
  1963  1968    >  1973 


No.  of  Different  Programs  Offered  90  156  188 

A  State  Plan  Has  been  developed  based  on  quantifie'd  objectives  and 
providing  an  adequate  program  in  all  sections  of  the  state.' 

Local  plans  have  been  developed  by  each  vocational  education  planning 
district^  utilizing  the  labor  market  data  from  the  Industry  Occupation 
Matrix  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
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PLAC£iHENT  FY/73 


6. 


Conplcted  Program 

Available  for  Placement 
Mot  available  for  place- 
ment 

Status  Unknown  {  

Not  Available  for  Blacemenc 
Continued  Ful 1-t^me  School 
Other  Reasons 

Available  for  Placenent 
Bnployed  in  Field  Trained 

or  Related 
, Other  Employment 
Unemploye^d 


Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

X 

'X 

X 

X 

loo.a 

39.825 

100. 

0 

3,083 

100.0 

538 

100.0 

31.792 

73.2 

29.230 

73 

6 

2.066 

6J.0 

696 

92.2 

8.8*24 

20.3 

8.112 

20 

6 

703 

22.8 

9 

1.7 

2.830 

6,5 

2.683 

6 

2 

316 

10.2 

33 

6.1 

8.826 

100,0 

8.112 

100 

0 

703 

lOCf.O 

9 

100.0 

6.113 

66^6 

3.767 

66 

6 

361 

^.5 

5 

55.'; 

6.711 

53.6 

6.365 

53 

6 

362 

63.2 

66.5 

31.792 

100.0 

2^.230 

100 

0 

2.066 

100.0 

696 

100.0 

23.925 

75.2 

21.886 

76 

9 

1.678 

81.2 

361 

72.8 

6.216 

19.6 

5.789 

19 

8 

363 

16.6 

86 

16.9 

1.651 

5,2 

1.555 

5 

3 

65 

2,2 

51 

10.3 

.  increase  the  nuuber  of  participants 


1963 


1968 


Increased  Number  of  Participants 
Total 
Youths 
Adults 


138.253 
67.562 
90.711 


262.583 
106.961 
157.662 


1976 


505.316 
2S9.673 
265.661 


troller  GeneraTs  report  based,  upqn  studies  pf 
ight  states  leads  lae  to  the  belief  that  the  ; 
repared  by  th^  persons  wHo  made  the  study.  The 
f  vocational  education  in  Ohio.  Daniel  J. 
int^our  state  totally  unfamiliar  with  the 
made  every  effort^  becorn^  f"£miliar  with  the 
airly  , at  program  operations.    The  direction  of 
se^ed  to  lack  d,efinition  and  the  final  decisions 

technically  oriented  fiscal  areas  rather  than 
ihanges.    While  this  was  to  be  a  program  audit 
or' the  audit  ter.ded  to  ignore  the  growth  of 


A  thorough  review  of  the  Comp 
vocational  education  progtams  in  c 
final  report  could  ^ot  have  been  p 
two  gentlemen  who  made  the  study  o 
Hauaer  and  Ivan  J.  Ketteman,  came 
field  of  vocational  education,  h^t 
program  and  to  look  intently  and  f 
the  study,  however,  at  the  outset 
seemed  to  direct  ^he  study  towards 
broader  .program  developments  and  c 
and  not  a  fiscal  audit,  the  plan  f 

services  to  people.  •  ' 

While  I  find  it  difficult  to  relate  the  GAO  audit  study  in  Ohio  to  the  final  - 
report    I  do  find  a  correlary  in  Concept  between  the  report  which  is  the  subject  , 
of  this  analysis  and  a  draft  of  a  Comptroller  General *s  report  to  Congress 
entitled  "Review  of  Implenentation  of  Vocational  Education"  which  evidently  had 
been  prepared  and  was  in  print  at  the  time  the  team  initially  made  a  visit  fo  the 
state  of  Ohio.    The  draft  of  a  Comptroller  Gener*l*s  report  to  Congress  prepared 
prior  to  the  initial  visit  to  Ohio  included  this  statement  of  findings  and 
conclusions:    "Federal  support  for  vocational  education  is  not  serving  the 
catalytic  role  envisioned  by  Congresa,    For  the  most  part,  federal  funds  do  not  - 
achieve  congressiohally-intended  redirection  of  state  and  local  effort,      A  copy 
rf  this  report,  prepared  before  the  visitations  to  the  eight  states  included  in 
the  GAO  audit  is  enclosed  as  "Exhibit  A." 
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'A  report  prepared  as  a  part  of  a  previous  1971-^2  GAO  study  of  -  ^ 

vocational  education  programs  In  the. state  of  Ohiy^  cntit^Ud  "Sunmary  un  the 
Coordination  of  Vocational  Education  in  Olvlo  to  National  uiul  Lot.it  Joh 
Opportunities"  opened  with  this  stat<:ment:    "The  Oluo  Division  of  Vocatio/ial 
Education  (ODVE)  has  established  procedures  for  coordinating  new  v^ocational 
courses  in  Ohio  ;o  Industry  needs ^    The  local  school  districts  luive  followed 
these  procedures  and  as  a  result,  a  majority  of  industry  r^ pros^ntat ivi b  ftJj 
Interviewed  believe  the  Ohio  program  is  providing  training  which  is  related 
to  lndustry*necds.    The  Instruction  is  also  varied  to  m^ c t  the  interests  and 
^lUtles  of  Ohio  students*"    The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  many 
students  still  are  not  being  reached  because  of  (1)  lack  of  resources,  (2) 
lack  of  guidance  and  direction  at  an  early  age »  (3)  lack  of  knowledge  of 
basic  taathematics  and  English.    None  of  these  three  relate  to  any  fault  in 
the  vocational  education  program. 

A* copy  of  the  summary  report  prepared  by  a  previous  GAO  study  team  as 
a  part  of  their  study  in  Ohio  is  Included  as  "Exhibit-*  B."    It  is  impossible  to 
read  this  report  prepared  by' the  GAO  study  team  in  Oftio  and  to  accept  the 
report,  "What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  ^ucation?" 
preparecf  by  a  person  or  persons  above  those  who  completed  the  st^udy.  The 
direction  and  inten*  of  the  study,  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  those  directing 
the  study,  becomes  suspect  when  one  reviews  the  dr^ft  of  the  report  prepared 
before  the  state  styi*y  yhxs  made.     It  appears  that  the  GAO  state 'Study  in\t£Sti- 
gators  were  instructed  that  positive  reports  concerning  the  Ohio  program  would 
not  be  Acceptable,  that  something  had  to  be  wrong,  and  they  were  to  find  1b. 

Any  study  of  the  vopational  program  in  Ohio  would  indicate  that  an 
increasii\g  amount  of  state  and  local  resource?  arc  being  directed  towarJs- 
rctichin^  a  grcalec  uumuer  of  youcn  ano  adults.     Further  review  would  Indicate 
that  Ohio  has  initiated  a  carreer  development  program  which  at  the  present  time 
provides  education  towards  career  choice  on  a  progrto  basis  to  approximately 
10  percent  of  tlie  youth  in  Grades  K-IO.    Procedures,  practices  and  school 
dtsGrlct  attitudes  are  such  that  the  career  development  program  could  b*e 
extended  to  all  districts  if  monies  woirid  be  made  available  to  cover  the  extra 
costs  of  such  a  program^  \ 

I  have  always  had  a  grtjat  respect  for  the  GAO,  and  still  reta*in  a  great  ^ 
respect  for  the  people  conducting  the  studies  within  the  states.    I  must, 
however,  question  tfie  intent  and  quality  of  the  studies! made  by  GAO  on  voca- 
tional education        the  light  of  the  two  GAO  studies  conducted  in  the  last 
several  years  on  vocational  educatit>i7t  «  , 

The  initial  draft  of  the  report  which  is  t)xk  subject  of  this  analysis  made 
referencc_to  a  1972  report  by  GAO  on  vocational  education  and  gave  a  negative 
summary  of  that  report.    Ohio  was  also  one  of  the  fout  states  included  in  tile 
preceding  report,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to  Correlate  the  negative  analysis 
with  the  summaries  of  the  evaluation  of  Ohio  prepared  by  the  GAO  auditors  who 
visited  and  made  the  Analysis  of  our  stata-.    Exhibits  "C"  and  "D"  are  copies 
of  the  summary  reports  made  during  the  earlier  GAO  study  by  the  GAQ  auditors 
visiting  Ohio.  ^  ^ 

t 

Those  of  us  worHlng  in  vocational' education  in  the  states  have  a  difficult 
"^time  understanding  the  very  negative  posture  of  a  number  of  reports  relating  to 
vocational  education  at  the  national  level.    Such  report*s  as  "Work  in  America" 
generated  at  the  direction  of  HEU  make  use  of  selected  atudies  to  arrive  at  .a 
negative  position  on  vocational  education  and  peot^le  who  t^>de  the  studies  have 
repeatedly  lndicat*^d  the  studies  were  misquoted  and  mls-use^l. 
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Such /-eport^  ana  p<rsit'io^n  paporg»  such       tho  W  <»ntUlvd  "Career  Edtjcation: 
Toward^ A, mr J  Environncnt ,^  Vn crated  at  thV  top  of  ilinlth,  Educ.uion,  and 
Wclfanv,  ,*nd  totally  denigrating  both  vocational  I'duc.u  jon  and  «^stni»ilTy  the 
.  total*  p^Mic  education  program  in  thg,  nation,  do  no  t '  corrc  I  at  i-  with  the  facts 
'presented  by'the  pragran  success  Arf  the  statOb.    U',»ng  Ohiu  .ts  .in  t-x-impli,  since  ^ 
\.  the  |>«^»a^e*  of  the  "Vocat  lorial  Education.  Ami>ndminLs>  of  1963,  OUiuJuis  invvstvd* 
9^  total.  t>f  $^5^  tnlUxOn  xn  tlie -construction  and  iquiptni-nt  ot  vocaiion.jl  tdutation 
facllit4.e^  19.  serve  ohe«yofath  and  adults  -of  thv  stato.  *  Of  chxs  nmovirK^v 
•  $74%082,*943^  50  wiis*  federal  fund#"  uOd»-r  autlwri\y  gf  ilu'  Vocational  Edu>.atIon  Act 
••^     •  of  ;1963\and  tfte'Vocationa-l  Education  Anvind>teuts  of  196a.    Thv-  rt?naind».'r  were 

state  and'  local  £i>nd*.     In  ijo  case  were  sflatc  o,r  f^<trTal  funds  allocated  to  a 
/        district  or  area  cfeptt^* until  the  lo^al  people  had  voted  the  matching  monies  for 
♦  the^r  share  of  the  costs  of  building,  equxpnent  and  operation. 

•  'Jn  »idditlpn'»to  construction  futids,  the  state  of  Ohio  will  invest  durit>g 
1975  ipproxioat^fly  S97jalllion  state  funds  for  the  operation  of  vocational  . 
education  prograns.     In~ addition  the  local  districts  or  area  vocational 
centers  will  also  Invest  additional  operating  funds. 

The  sti^te  of  Ohio^  is  a  conservative  state.    It  has  one  of  the  ^"owest 
property  tax  rates  of  any  of 'the  industrialized,  states  in  the  Union,  and  yet 
both  the  state  icglslators  ^d  Iqcal  taxpayers  have  seen  vocational  Education 
as-  a  iOiind  inv)^tment  ,»not  irr  terms'of  theory,  but  in  terms  of  practice. 
4^        Statements  whlfti  indicate,  that  the  Vocational  E^Jucation  Act  of  196'3  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Aafindnents  of  1968  have  not  had  a  catalytic  ^ffect  upon 
r    programs  in«thc  state  ^ilt  not  only  a  mis-statement  of  fact,  but^falso  bord^sr 
on  criminal  negligence  dn  the  part  of  anyone  who  makes  them.  ^  ^ 

The  developments  in  unio  spcait  for  themselves,     in  i96i  Ohio  had  approxi- 
mately 1.000  units  of  vocational  education  at  the  high  schooi  level  i  unit 

being  a  group  of  students  meeting  for  22-1/2  hours  per  week  in  a  vocational  , 
program.    During  fiscal  year  1975  Ohio  has  6,9A6  units  of  vocational  education 
operating.     In  1963  Oliio  was  serving  97,000  adults.    During  the  19M  fisca^l  year^ 
252,000  adults  were  served  through  vocational  education.    Additional  facts  could 
ht^  added  relative  to  the  growth, of  services  to  the  disadvantaged,  tht  handicapped, 
inner-city,  families  and  pther  significant  offanges  in  the  vocational  eduo<^tion 
prograft^    Such  growth- and  change  in  vocational  education  are  undeniably  In  keeping 
with  the  Broad  goals  established  by  and  a  direct  result  of  the  "catalytic  action  of 
^  V  the  fun<is  made  available  under  the  Vocatiotial  Education  Acts. 

* 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  t^ason  for  • 
the  negative  reports  which  arc  not  congruent  with  the  data  generated  by.  factual 
'    studjlcs.    Congress  has  In  its  hands  sutamary  reports  prepared  at  the  direction 
of  the  Education  Subcortsnlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  each  of,  the 
states  written  on  the  basis 'of  the  goals  established  xn  these  Acts.     I  can^  ^ 
conjecture  regarding^he dlirect ion  of  the  efforts  at  the  national  level  to 
diicredit  Vocational  Vduc^ion 4  but  I  find  it  h^rd'to  believe  that  such 
conjectures  could  happen  i^this  nat\ion. 

t         Investments  in  vocational  education  h«y^  bcei?  supported  by  Congress  an*  have 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  few  major  success  stories  of  the  federal-state-local 
relationship.    Continued  growth -in  enrollments  In  vocational  education  programs 
In  Ohio  are  the  best  evidence  that  the  reports  generated  at  the  national  level 
regarding  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  federal-state-local  relationship  in 
vocational  education  are  false. 
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*B.  Review  of  Ric  '^c^lon  of  the  Comptroller  Ctnernl  N  Report  to  Congrt  5's» 
'  oncicWd  "Macurs  for  *Cons  idt  rat  ion  by  ibv  CMvy,r<        -  r.ir.f  1v  

,  /     '  '  -  ^  .  * 

*  fflSlcaced  by  the  overall  summary  Idontificd  In  A.  of  this  analysis,  and- 

the. review  of  the  Individual  fliidlncs  in  Section  C,  It   Is  he  1  loved,  thni  the 
rtpdrt  was  vri^^:en       a  n<.gative  fai?hion,  basid  upon  .iccirudrs  J»nJ  a  lirciced 

-go ssi,B;imt^ approach  and  could  just  as  easiiy  h.ivo  boen  reported  as  a  strong 
encouragement  ffec  vocational  education.     Thtfe  is  no  question  but  whnt  there  is 
a  continuing  need  for  inprovcioent ,      vocational  educat  ion  Vro^r^it^s  througholit 
the  nation.     There        aUj^,  however,  no  question  but  what  there  have  been 
oassivc  changes  and  revclutlonary'  grpwth  ahd  development  in  vocational 
progMa^V^^^slnce  th^  passage  of  the  Vocational  JUiucation  Acts  of;  1963.    Any  ' 
'^^viev^q^  ^jthe  statistical  and  factual  data  involving  the  quantity  of  the  persons 
sfcrVed ,  the  scope  of  the  programs  of  fered  and  the  su<^ess  of  graduate's  will 
point  ttf-outstanding  suc<es'ses  >of  th'e  federal-state-local  relationships  in 
vocational  education.    The  president  ofxhe  State  Board  of  Educat'ion  in  Ohio.,  , 
who  is  certainly  no  vocotioLjl  educator,  nade  the  stateaent,  "The  growth  and 
development  of  vocational  education  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  a  Horatio  Alger 

'story  that  has  n&t  adequately 'bee9j|»^^."    Progress  towards  the  goal  in  the 
SIPate  of  O^flo  of  ^oviding  an  *adeq'udite  progran  for  youth  and  adults  within  v 
ou/  srme  is  indicated  on  the  map  eoclosed'as  "Exhibit  E." 

I*. 

•   The  fqlloving:  1*  a  r^eview  of  the  section  of  the  report  entitled  "Matters 
fOr^ Consideration  ty  Congress."    The  recooaendations  were  prefixed  by  th^ 
statement,  "This  report  calls  att^pthjn  to  specific  areas  of  administration 
and  oj>eration,of  the  Vocat  ional  fducat  ion  A^t  th.tt  can  be  3trepg..hened  at  the 
Federal,  State,,  and  loca!  le^'elr  to  hcl)>^'fnsuro  that  vocational  programs 
achieve  tsaxiCRim  impact.     It  suggests  >itot  tne  Congre^ii*  conhiuvr  AOtjud^ng  tuc  - 
act  by:,"  v 

I.  Setting  a  llntt,  sti  provided  in  other  Ved^ral  education  legisl^^ 
«  '    tlon,  on  the  amov^nt  of  Federal  funds  tfiat  can  be  retained  at 

the  State  le\/el        that  more  funds  ^n  be  made  available  for 
direct  services  to  program  participants  at  the  iocal  level. 

.'••.»-  .  ' 

Response:  The  states  are  already  significantly  overmatching  the  federal 
^  funds  made  available  und*r  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of^ 

1968.    They  hjve  J_ndlcat<?dVtheir  Commitment  to  the  growth  and 
d^elopment^l  y^at^ional  educat^ion  through  such  investments.  *  lu 
ific  state  of  Oi)id"  $97,000,000  wiU  be  itivested  this  year  of  state 
funds  In  the  operation  of  the  vocational  programs. 

The  adoption  of  this  recomtendat ion  by  Congress  would  be  the  most 
•     •         deadening  action  that  could  be  taken  in  terns  of  the  further  growth 
and  development  of  vocational  education.    The  'catalj^tlc  effect  of 
both  the  federal  vocational  regulations  ai^  federal  funds  allocated 
to  the  states  is  dependent  upon  Che  maintenance  of  stroQg  state 
^  and  federal  leadership.    Within  the  stato  of  Ohio  9p.iZ  of  the  * 

*     salaries  of  state  iylministration  and  Supervls ion.  is  only  i*.7l  of 
^      the  total  Part  B  budget  of  $20,921,022.00.     In  addition,  the  state 
of  Ohio  provides  for  the  facilities,  heat  and  light,  without  any 
^   ^'      *         charge  rtade  to  federal  fun^s. 

'  This  recocnendat ion  should  be  rejected  because  it/would  be 

counter-productive  and  the  states  have  shown  their  willingness 
to  invest  in  vocational  education. 
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2.    Requiring  States       use  «  portion  of  vhqjtever  federal  funds  are 
retained  at  thj^ State  level  to  iaprovc  ri^e  planning  process  (sec 
chapter  3) .  , .  ^  '  *. 

kesponse:    Ohio  has  a  statewide  plan  for  vocational  education  based  on  a 
lav  requiring  all  districts  to  proyide  an  adequate  program  of 
vocational  education  for  all  youth  in  all  parts  of  Ohio.  This 
law  WW  stiaulated"  by  the  Vocational  Education  Aaend»cnts  of 
'  .  1968  Federal  Law.    Quantified  goals  for  a  total  vocational 

education  prograa  have  been  established. 

As  of  this  date  94  percent  of  all  high  school  youth  in  Ohio  have  an 
adequate  program  available  or  under  construction.     86.7      percent  of 
all  districts  have  cooperated  to  provide  such'prograns.    All  large  ^ 
cities  are  covered.    "The  State  Board  of  Education  has  set  a  deadline 
.of  Septejaber,  1975  for  all  districts  to  provide  programs  to  meet 
the  standards.  ^ 

Each*  6f  the  local  vocatijtxal  education  planning  districts  have 
coapleted  a  plan  based  uponthe  'relationship  of  the  statewide 
goals  to  their  district  dnaone-Vear  and  foOr-year  basis.  ^ 
^     Department  of  taiboi  t^end^data  fpr  occupations  was  adapted  to 
^'^..5,  Ohio  first  an^  thin  to  each  local  vocational  educati6n  planning 
'  district.  >  - 


V 


What  department  of^  government  hai 


planned  as  carefully? 


*   '  5.    iUjquiriag  thic  Federal  fu.ulc  be  uised  priaarily 

iiproye  programs  and  *exi^nd  vocatjlonai  opportunities  by 
limiting  the  anotint  of 'fede?»3«>jEunds  that  can  be  used  to 
•       .    maintain  existing  activi^^i^^  ' 

Response ;    The  history  of  federal  programs  vhich  invest  and  run  should, 
-  '  have  exhibited  to  the  federal  level  the  fact  thai  such'  a' 

process  discourages  continuity  of  program  services  at  the 
local,  level.    Within  OhiG /ongoing  vocational  programs  at  the 
high  school  level  are  funded  Entirely  from  state  funds,  but 
most  of  the  adult  vocational  progrifins  are  assisted  with 
federal  funds.    The  concepts,  policies  an|  legislation  in 
each  of  the  stitej  vary,  ahd'  any  continuily^  of  program  tmist 
include  some  concept  <Sf  maintenance  of  f edei'al  investments 
in  programs  meeting  the /goal  of  legislation  "if  we  are  to 

*  do  anything  but  chase  new  fiscal  ralibxts  «ach  year.    It  is 
obvious  that  the  expanded  funds  uife^r«>"the  Vocational  Education 
Acta  of  1968  have  had  a  catalytic  effect,  -have  expanded  the 

'   acope  of  vocational  education,  and  have  provided  programs  for  , 
youtli'and  adults  with  special  heeds*    This  recooaendf tion  would 
*         force  a  (lecline  in.mihy  of -the  fint  developments^ under  the 

'  Vocational  Education  Acts. 

4.    Adopting  one  or  several  options  with  regard  to  providing  programs 
md  aervices  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  if  the  ' 
CoQgresa  believes  these  two  groups  should  receive  {>riority 
««tt«ntidn  in  th<' utilization*©^  Federal  fuhds\.  TWo  of  those 
''  •    'Options  are:"  'JSft,     ^  - 

tt)  Requiring  StMi'td  flutch  Fedetif  aet-aaldea  for  disad- 
vantaged and  ha^lcapped  "at.  the  aame  level  they  are  required 
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to  Batch  regular  part  B  funds  (50-50),  thereby  insuring 
State  and  local  involvcscnt  in  and  cocsaitoenc  co  thrse 
efforts.  * 

Response:    Again,  such  a  pattern  would  be  counter-productive  In  that  it 
would  delinlt  the  catalytic  'effect,  that  can*'be  achievx>d  by  a 
high  r^tio  of  federal  investments  in  new  type?*  of  vocational 
prograns  to  serve  youth  and  adults  with  special  needs.  When 
the  noma!  program  services  are  significantly  overmatched, 
an  investment  of  a  high  percent  of  f^rderal  funds  into  risk 
prograns  is  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the 
cafcalycic  effect  of  federal  funds  for  vocational  educaticAf* 
With  Ohio  as  an  example,  we  have  learned  over  a  period  of 
.years  to  serve  pore  effectively  the  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  and  Ohio  is  nov  investing  over  $14  million  of  state 

^  and  local  dollars  in  comparison  with  over  $3  million  of 

federal  vocational  funds  ^n  programs  for  such  youth.    We  are 
still  iearuing,  on  the  other  hand,  how  to  better  serve  the 
handicapped  youth  and  adults  of  our  state  and  thc^^Spvestments 
for  Che  handicapped  are  In'  the  neighborhoo<j  of  $2,5\willion  of 
federal  fuPds  to  $657,561.00  of  state  and  local  funds/ 

This  Tecocaaendation  would  not  further  the  goal  of  the  expansion 
of  services  to  chose  with  che  greaCesc  need,  nor  would  ic 
furcher  Che  concepc  of  Che  cacalycic  effect  of  vocaCional 
educacion  funding. 

b.)  Ircrr»a*<ng  th^  percenta^:^  of  cl\e  set-asi^«s  £ot  che  special 
need  caCagories 


Response: 


5, 


Response: 


The  presenc  seC-asides*  insure  accendon  Co  che  problems  of  che 
disadvan caged  and  handicapped  and  in  many  sCaCes,  such  as  Ohio, 
vocational  Craining  progra^eorv^c^s  for  such  scudencs  ac  che 
high  school  level  are  cov«fe>i!|6^^«taCe  funds.  The  federal 
fun^s  are  used  for  supplemenc'ary  services  and  che  developm'cnc  of 
new  cypes  of  programs. 


Add i Clonal  funds  from'  Fart  B  VEA  68  may  be  used  if  needed  for 
diiadvancaged  and  handicapped,  buC  an  increase  in  such  percencages 
would  decrease  che  flexibilicy  of  che  use  of  funds.  * 

Requiring  che  SecreCaries  of  HEW  and  che  DeparCmenc  of  Labor  Co 
escablish  a  process  for  planning  which  would  relaCe  vocaCional 
educacion  co  che  SCaCe  Foscsecoladary  Coismissions  auChorlzed  by 
Che  Educacion  Amendmencs  of  1972  and  ch^  Comprehensive  Employmenc 
and  Training  Acc  of  1973  to  insure  chac  educacion  and  lianpower 
efforcs  w,lll  be  synchronized  for  scudencs  at  all  levels- 
secondary*  poscsecond^ry  and  adulc. 

The  1202  Planning  Commission  auChorized  by  Che  Educational 
Amendmencs  of  X972  has  not  been  implemenced  in  cerms  of  the 
regrflacions  included  in  chaC  Acc.  Within  Ohio  a  1202  Commiaaiofi 
has  beeh  approved  by  che  U,S.  Office  of  Educacio.i  wliich  is 
a  imply  che  ScaCe  Board  of  Higher  Education.    The  SCaC*e  Board 
of , Higher  Educacion  is  noc  augmenced  by  any  other  per^ns,  and 
ica  inceresc  and  concern  is  acricdy  in  che  area  of  higher 
educacion  programs.    I  have  served  wich  chcAjviaory  Committee 
to  that  1202  Commission  as  a  substitute  for  I)r.  Martin  Essex, 
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our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.    The  Advisory  _ 
Cocsaitttv  has,D<.t  three  tinos.    There  ii>,  however,  no  indication 
that  any  broa<i  planning  will  take  place  concerning  thf  total 
educational  prbsran  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  nuch  less  Che 
vocational  education  efforts  within  the  stacc .    There  5ocs  noc 
seCB  to  be  any  hope  that  the  1202  ConaaXbsion  as  a  temporarily 
f^inded  unit  without  adequate  stfftfmg  and  without  official 
position  withia  a'^state  can  serve  significantly  in  the  type  of 
plartning  role  envisioned  by  th^s  rcconaencJat  ion. 

Likewise,  under  the  Coaprehensivc^  Eaployraent  and  Training  Act  of 
1973,  I  serve  on  both  the  State  Prime -Sponsor 's  Council  and  the 
Balance  of.  State  Council.    These  councils  are  used  for  advice 
and  counsel  and  for  rccoooendations  on  lioited  policies  regarding 
the  allocation  of  funding,  rather  than  for  broad  planning.  It 
^oes  not  seen  feasible , 5hat  such  agencies  will  become  adequate 
planning  units,  with  authority  in  the  states  rather  than 
voluntary  type  of  United  funded  agencies.  ' 

Establishing    a  set-aside  requireacnt  for  cooperative  arrangencnts 
to  expand  vocational  offerings  and  strengthen  prograns  through 
u6e  of  other  public  training  facilities  or  nonpublic  training 
resources  (e.g.  ooveoent  of  secondary  facilities.) 


6. 


Response:    Ohio  is  using  facilities  of  industry  and  business  for  the 

training  of  o^er  A5,000  youth  in  cooperative  eduction  prograns. 
The  facillti*^  of  industry  and  business  else  arc  u-^d  Tor  =^n> 
»uppl,tfMit^nt.«ry  vocational  prograns  for  adults  •    The  major  arced 

 laervicT installation  in  Ohio,  l^right-Patfernson  AFB,  works 

cooperatively  with  the  D^ton  Public  Schools  .co  provide 
cooperative  enploynent,  work,  experience  and  exploration 
opportunities  for  the  youth  in  the  Dayton  public  Schools. 
There  are  no  significant  facilities  for  training  resources  in 
thtf'Wfte  of  Ohio  that  are  unused  where  Such  resources  will  be  « 
nade  available  to  the  public. schools  for  their  use. 

Several  pf  our  area  vocational  education  centers  have  taken 
over  abandoned  armed  services  facilities  and  converted  those 
'  facilities  to  use  for  vocational  education.    This  reconmendation 
ignores  the  broad  needs  of  vocational  education  for  additional 
facilities  and  points  towards  a  very  Halted  program  source  in 
terms  of  the  training  facilities  for  the  amed  services  In  the 
state  of  Ohio, 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  made  information  available  to  the  • 
Department  of  j)efert^e,  that  our  area  vocational  education        .  ^ 
facilities  which  are  use<f  "^bn  a  very  limited  basts  over  the 
week  ends  could  possibly  be  considered  for  "the  training  of  ^ 
"weekend  warriros"  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  to  the  nation. 
The  real  qu(»stion  is  whether  the  armed  services  need  to  establish  • 
training  facilities  wh'ich  stand  idle  fat^M  significant  period  of 
time,  ct  whether  more  effective  use  be  made  by  the  armed  services 
.    of  the 'facilities' for  vocational  education  in  the  nation. 

The  -same  facilities  are  being  used  in  Ohio  for  aecondary  and 
y  adult  vocational  programs.    The  post-high  school  technical 
facilities  in  Ohio  ^ave  Ukited  resources  ft)r  vocational 
training  of  youth  or  adults,  except  for  upgrading  training  for 
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adults  and  we  h^vc  encouraged  such  progcaa  services. 

^-      i>         *  » 

7.    Establishing  a  Icglslatfve  policy  that  FvdcrAJ  funds  will  not 
be  used  for  construction  except  In  Instances  in  which  thcrt 
is  adequatc^  justification  that  dddic  iCTtat^/aci  1  itics  art. 
needed  after  thorough  consideration  of  al ternat ivob . 

.K<;$ponse:    The  needs  for  construction  between  the  vacuous  states  will  be 
different  at  different  points  In  the  developmental  patt-vrn 
of  the  state,    Clven,  tt^e  direction  to  provide  vocational 
education  for  all  youth  and  adults  m  all  pares  of  each  state, 
the  need  for  construction,  a  significant  aaount  of  construction 
Is  Inevitable,    Under  our  planning  In  Ohio,  we  would  anticipate 
the  coapletlon  of  our  construction  prograsa  by  FY  1978.  Glve'^ 
^che  fact  thac  nosV  of  the  construction  and  equipaent  funds 
^  expended  in  Ohio  to  date  have  been  state  and.  local  dollars,  but 

also  given -the  fact  that  the  federal  funds  for  construction 
have  sticsulated  the  ouch  larger  anount  of  state  and  local 
dollars,  it  Is  believed  chat  there  has  been  adequate  just^fl- 
catlda  for  every  federal,  state  and  local  '^llzr  spept?  on 
construction.    Prof It-naklng  schools  are  generally  located  .In     ,  . 
major  cities  where  bi^ad  puWic  vocational  facilities  can  b^.  / 
justified.  '  ' 

•       *  '  r 

Volunteer  facilities  fron  amed  services,  Industry  and  business 
are  valuable  wherever  the  sources  can  be  of  assistance  to  and  'V 
supplecent  plans  of  a  state  for  meeting  the  needs  of  youth  and 
.  ^  adults,»  Such  voluntary  facilities,  however,  are  supolementary 

cai  :.ut  '^cclc  :c  sxctii.g  jroad  CwCds       a-ay  states  thiougliout 
cJ^e  nation.    Alternatives  have  bee^  considered  and  economy  ha^  " 
f^een  practiced.    Vocac^on^ljl^on^tructlon  costs  have  been 
n^tnc^ned  at  less  than  $25l50  per  sq.  feet-^  /  " 

*   *       0  t  ' 

8\    Requiring  that  Federal  vocational  funds  directed  to  local 
\  '    education  agencies  for  prograns  be  used  for  those  skill  areas^ 

^  Tor*  which  existing  or  Anticipated  job  opportunlt  Tips ,  whether 

local,  regional  ^r  national,  can  be  deiaonstrated 

Response:    This  Is  a  very  yorthy  goal  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge?  this 
Is  the  goal  accepted  by  every  LEA.  and  the  State  Department  gfj^ 
Education  within  every  state  in  the  natloi^.    The  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Ohio  Is  now  , 
In  the  unique  position ^f  being  criticized  strongly  by  superln^ 
^  tendents  of  certail)  local  districts  In  the  state  for  refusing 

to  approve  construction, for  programs  which  do  not  match  the  labor 
market  demand  data  gcneral;ed  by  our  state  and  local  planning 
projects,    Ohio  has  had  a  very  well  organized  plan ,  utilizing 
the  best  data  available  fron  the  Department  of  Libor.  (See  answer 
.   on  2).  '  , 

>        .  »' 
9.    Requiring  that  work  experience  be  an  integral  part  of  part  B 
programs  to,  the  extent  feasible.  . 

Response:    With  145,^^1  youth  In  the  ^tate  pf  Ohio  Involved  In  cooperative 

programs  In  wlilch  the  youth  spend  on^-half  day  in  ichool  and 'one- 
half  day  in  Industry  or  business.  It  Is  obvious  chat  work 
experience  Is  an  Integral  part  of  vocational  education  In  Ohio  to 
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the  extent,  feasible.    Infonaation  included  in  the  analysis, of 
<      '      the  findings  of  the  CAO  report  point  up  the  ,roStr ice  Ions  and_  ^ 
Jioitatiofxs /)f  such  cpopoVat  Ivc  york  experience  propriDn. 
Russia,  uhder  Kruschev,  f^und  that  the  concept  of  work 
expcrie'nce  for  all  was  not*  feasible,  since  such  wori?  ixptTi.nc^^ 
'    -    '  '  vould  tend  to  becoDo  "tnakc  work"  and  certainly  not  rc-lated  to 

•^vocational /training.    Present  policies  in  the  law  nr»  .idoqu-ito. 
y.Work  experience  is  a  useful  ptogran  in  vocational  educatioo,but 
*  cannot  be  the  aajor  delivery  systen. 

10.  Requiring  that  schools  take  responsibility  for  /6b  placement 
assistance  and  follovup  In  Federally  supported  vocational 
education  prograias.  •  *. 

■Response;  This  ts^an  area  in  j^hich  there  is  general  'acceptance  in  terms 
"of  responsibility,  but  a  significant  njed  for  Inprovenenf  iti 
techniques  and  practices.    Improved  fundinJfXis  needed^  we 
are  to  initiate  a  lob  deVelopnent  a6d  job  placcnent  pr<y|ran.  ^ 
which  involves,  both  the  teachers  and  specialists  in  a 
'    continuous  program.-  The  placeoent  repojrt'for  Ohfo  for  FY,'V973 
is  as  follows:  *        »  , 


rl2. 


Total  ' 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adult 

43,446 

Z 

100.0 

39,, 825 

100,0  , 

3,083  ^ 

100.0 

538 

X 

100.0 

•3l,79j! 

73.2' 

"29,230 

.73.4 

2,066 

67.0, 

496 

>«..«. 

8,824 
2,830 

20.3 
6.5 

8,X12 
2,483 

20,4 
6.2 

703 
314 

22.8 
10.2' 

9 

'  33 

-  1.7 
6.1 

.8,824 

100.0  ^ 

8,112 

100.0 

703 

' 100,0 

-  0 

"lOO.O 

'4,113  ' 
,  4,711 

^6.6 
53.4 

3,767 
,4,3*^ 

46-4 
53,6 

341 
.362  ^ 

48.5 
43.2 

5 
4 

55.5  - 
44.5 

31,792  * 

100.0 

29,230 

m.q  ' 

2,066 

IQO.O  ' 

» 

<496 

-100.0 

23,925 
6,216 
1,651 

75. V 
'19.6 
5J 

21,886 
5,789 
J,,  55  5 

74.9 

« 

1,678 
343 

'  81.2 
16^.6 
2,2 

36l' 
84 
51 

72.8 
16.9 
10.3 
^  f 

Completed  Progran 
Avaflable  for 

Placeceat 
Not  available  for 

Placement 
Status  Unknown 

Hot-  Av«^labje  for 
•  Placeae^t 
Continued  full-tine 

school 
"Other  reasons 

Available  for  ' 
Placenenc 
Ejaployed"  in  Field 
Trained  or  Related 
Other  Eaployoent 
Unenployed 


Public  vocatlonrff  education  l)as  a  better  placanertt  record  and  pattern  of 
responsibility  than  apy  other  public  supported  educational  effort^. 
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Response : 


Reducing  the  inpacc  of  scWral  barrlvrs^wh Ach  Inhibit  ^ 
persons  fron  participacing  in  vocationar  education.  / 

Part  a.  -  considering  ancntinent  of  the  gvncral  provisions  of 
Che  Hightr  Education  Act  of  1965  (20  USC  1086)  specifically 
Che  provisions  relating  to  the  definitions  of  cligibiUty 
for  particular  student  asi^stanco  programs,  whore  th^ 
scudcnts  without  a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  can 
cake  advantage  of  federal  grant  loan  programs  for  postsecondary 
schools  by  allowing  designated  school  officials  to^ertify 
students  as  eligible  on  the  basis  that  they  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  cooplete  the  courses  satisfactorily.  , 

There  would  be  full  support  for  this  type  of  an  amendment  ^ 
froo  those  working  in  vocational  education  throughout  the 
states.    Such  an  amendment,  however,  would  still  not  require 
postsecondary  institutions  to  enroll  such  students. 

Part  b.  -  removing  restructlons  which  result  in  vocational^ 
education  opportunities  being  limited  to  those  in  or  abo\^^\ 
the  ninth  grade.    Not  all,  handicapped  youth,  fo^  example, 
can  reach  the  secondary  level,  yet  need  vocaxlonal  services 
>«nd  training.  * 

Thi«  reconaendatlon  is  based  on  the  fals^j^^cept  that 
jenrollcent  in  vocational  education  progrims  ,1s  dependent  on 
the  »chievcoeo.t  of  a  certain  grade  level.    Age  and  maturity 
level,  not.  gri»d>  level,  are  the  basis  fcr  ^nr?ll=;cr.t  ir.  a 
vccuiicr.al  cduc«Lt4u  prugr^u.    A  young  person  age  16  xn 
p\it  6ch  or  7th  graae  would  be  eligible  to  enroll  in 
yo^ational  education  programs.    Mork  adjustment  or  work 
experience  career  exploration  programs  are  ptovlded  for  U- 
ahdi,  l5-year  old  youth- at  any  grade  level.    No  actlom  would 

this  recommendation. 


'< b»^  required,  therefore,  concerning 
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C»  An^lj^sts  of  the  Report         #  ' 

Ic  Is  suggfsced  thA-C  a  significant  oumber  of  thi  finding*;  and  ci>ntluytons 
included  in  the  report  to  Congress  on  "Wlja:  is  tin  Rolt  of,  Ft dv  ml  Assistance 
for  Vocational  Education?"  are  inaccuratt  in  n-lationbhip  to  tiu  mnjoricy  ^ 
of  the  programs  m  tht-  nation.     If  a  nunbor  of  findinpi,  nrul  cotu!usioni>  ar*. 
found  to  be  inaccurate*  or  to  be  accurate  m  only  a  limited  nutnlu  r  of  e*is<.5», 
the  rccocaaendations  and  raacters  for  T;onsidet-ai  ion  by  tht  Cungr<.i>s  will  also 
be  questionable,     A  reference  was  "made  above,  to  the  report  prtparc^d  by  the 
GAO  auditors  in  Ohio  which  did  not  correlate  with  the  findings  m  tht 
Cooptrol ler *s  draft  report.    A  brief  report  follows  on  each  of  the  findings 
in, the  body  of  the  draft  report  with  reference  to  the  Ohio  program. 

CHAPTER  2 

Finding  -  VEA  Funds  do  not  necessarily  play  catalytic  role  , 

Response:  As  indicated  .in  the  review,  this  finding  is' factually  untrue  for 
Ohio  and  for  the  nation,  in  tenas  of  both  progress  to  date  and 
Crends  for  the  future.  ' 

Examples  -  (1)  Ho  state  funds  were  available  for  construction  of 

vocational  education  facilities  in  the  state  of  Ohio  till 
fedePjSl  funds,  matched  with  local  f upds  ,  proved  the 
/  valtic*  of  .such  investments.  '  Since  196^  $1^9, 489,«6^.I0^ 

*•        '    of  state  funds  and  $199, U3, 889. 71  of  local^  funds  have 
been  invested  in  construction  and  equipment. 

'  "(2)  State  investtaent  inr  opera^^on ,  exclusive  of  local 

district  investment,  uas^^pproximately  $7, 10?, 376  in  FY 
1963,  vs.  $97''niIlioh  in  FY  1^7:5.  '  - 

(^)  The  statistics  gathered  by  the  U.  5,  Office  of 
Education  indicate  clearly  -t^hc  growt^  of  services  to^ 
both  youth/ and  adults  in  terns  of  numbers  of  persons 
served.,  services  to  disadvantaged  9j\d  handicapped, 
\  services  to  major  cities  and  services  to  inner  ci^ 

sections  of  those  major  cities.  ' 

(^0  Reports  also  indicate  the  growth  of  new  p^rograras  of 
a  type  to  serve  the  less  able  students* 

The. finding  is  not  accurate  in  terms  of  the  state  of  Ohio  or  for  the  nation. 

Finding  II  -  Large  aaounts  of  federal-  funds  rctai;icd  at  State  level 

Response;^  The  federal  administrative  and  supervisory  .costs  for  the  state 
of  Ohio  are  ^»7%  of  the  total  Federal  Part  B  budget  of  *  -^v 
$20,921,022»00.    Hijjf^s  true  that  the  majority  of  the  funding 

,  ,  in  state  administration  and  supervision  if  from  federal  funds, 

in  terms  of  salary  co^ts  of  93, federal,  6>6X  state".  The 
"*  state,  however,  provides  without  charge  6ffice  space,  heat 
and  light-  25,216  square  feet  of  building  space  and  utilities 
are  provided  for  vocational  education  without  any  federal 
payment-    At  $5.00  per  square  foot,  this  state  investment 
totaJts  $126, 080. PO. 
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Find  ins  III  -  Proportion  of  Federal  funtfs  expended  for  adnmistrai  ivc 
,      .         typi-  of  octiviru'S  has  bci-n  Incrisisiny. 

Rcbpons*:         Th^  siaiLramt  of  finding  talks  about  ost imatoS  without  knowing 
■  th^  anounc  of  fun^s  that  are  fxpcmjrd  for  tcachir  iduc«ition 
under  the  heading  "^ancillary  funds."    WitUm  ih«.-  stnic  of  Ohio 
teacher  education  is  percent  of  the  ancillary  funds > 

In  addition,  th^^  added  leadership  and  progcam  duvelopracnt 
activities  required  by  the  increased  eraphasis  upon  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  groups  and  other  -special 
categories  have  obviously  Required  more  state  leadership. 

The  statenent  of  finding  is  unwor<hy  of  any  unit  which  purports 
to  be  an  auditing  Unit.     Increased  responsibilities  for  change 
brings  increased  leadership  costs.    Change  will  not  take  place 
without  adequate  state  leadership. 

Finding  IV  -    RaClo|(^f  State  and  local  .support' to  Federal  part  B  support. 


Response : 


This  Is  an  interesting  finding,  since  th<?4 Vocational  Education  Act 
is  the  only  state-federal-local  relationsmlp  in  which  the  state 
and  local  investments  continuously  go  beyond  the  required 
catching  e&tablished  in  the' Act.    The  state  and  local  investment 
in*Ohio  in  relationship  to  the  federal  Vocational  Act  investments 
are  as  follovs:  ^ 


1963  ^\ 


1^70 
i" 
1973 


21.5 
U.9 
15.8 


78.5 
85.  1 
84.2 


There  are  variations^  in  the  ratios  of  amount  of  state  and  local  funds  to 
federal  funds  based  upon  annual  ^nvestibents  in  the  construction  and  equipping 
>  of  vocaci6naI  facilities.  \  «  * 

N 

The  CAO  report  makes  a  negative  statement  on  the  most  positive  federal-state- 
local  cooperative  report  on  record.     Since  1918  sAte  and  local  support  has 
leveled  off  at  about  A  state  and  local  to  1  federal.     It  has  increased  up  to 
that  level  each, time  Federal  funds  have  increased. 


Finding  V  * 


Increased,  funding  has  not  necessari^ly  resulted  in  increased 
enrollment. 


Response: 


Within  Ohio,  as  new  types  of  programs  have  bceii  developed  at 
the  higli  school  level  through  the  project  approval  method,  n 
u«ing  special  needs  f^nds,  the  vocational  training  programs 
have  been  changed  entirely  to  state  funds  under  the  vocational 
unit  approach.    Vocational  units  nt  the  high  school  level  are 
funded  entirely  from  state  funds  for  programs  meeting  the 
standards  established  for  .vocational  education  under  our 
State  Plan.    The  fiscal  report  for  FY  1973  (the  last  report 
of  record)  indicates  the  state  and  local  funds  for  progrnma 
for  the  disadvantaged  totaled  $U  ,210,462 .00,  while  feder,al 
Part  B  monies  for  d/ls'advantaged  progranaiing  totalled  , 
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$3,214,794,00.    On  the  other  hand,  we  hnve  not  yot  learned  how 
to  cfficiiv^'ly  establish  an  adequate  number  of  prograos  for 
tlu  hamHri'^'>'H  .md*  the  hiatt  ,intl  loi<ii   invv-,inint  for 
handicapped  programs  was  $637,561  "OO,  eompnred  to  a  federai 
Part  B  investment  of  $2  ,^8^)  ,507 .00     Wlul.  wi  ar^-  not  proud 
of  the  investnent  plan  on  the  handicapped,  the  pattern  of 
^        invebtB(nt  is  well  within  the  matching  ri-quirtwents  and 
continuing  efforts  are  made  to  learn  better  to  serve  this 
group  of  youth  and  adults. 

Th?>  facts  in  the.  report  do  not  support  the  findings  as 
"      indicated  in  the  statement  at  the  end  of  paragraph  2,  page  15. 

The  report  itself  indicates         only  14  of  the  states  in  1973 
-~    '  -  ,  did  not  meet  the  minimum  percentages  for  disadvantaged  and 

handicapped  and  indicates  that  even  those  might  use  the  funds 
for  that  purpose  in  another  year. 

Finding  VI  -    Increased  funding  has  not  necessarily  resulted  in  increased  , 
enrollnent • 

Response:         This  report  is  grossly  inaccurate.    Ihis  comparison  fails  to 
take  info  consideration  the  amount  ql  investment  that  ha^ 
been  necessary  in  the  4rea  of  construction  and  equipment.  ^ 
In  addition,  vocational  education  programs  in  the  states  have 
been  called  upon  t(3  reach  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons 
and  persons  in  areas  with  high"  unemployment >    Investments  in' 
this  type  of  ?,ers^n  are  cost  effective  i,i  thv  long  i^., ,  but  ^ 
require  a  greater  investment  than^prograias  tor  the  average 
person,  both  in> the  development  of  programs  to  serve  them  and 
the  operation  of  Jthose  programs  once  they  have  been  developed. 
Increased  costs  of  education  as  a  whole,  including  vocational 
education,  have  .reflected  not  only  the  inflationary  costs  due 
to  the  decline  in  the  Viiue  of  the  dollar,  but  also  to.real 
increases  in  the  cc^mia  levels  of  those  participating  in 
the  field  of  educatiort.    rThe  report  admits  that  no  compre- 
hensive analysis  wa^  made  relative  to  the  above  listed  factors,  ^ 
but  they  make  the  accusation.    Is  this  honest  or  even 
'  responsible? 

Finding  VIJ"  -  OE  "Monitoring  Ims^  been  inadequate 

Response:         A  review  of  the  professionals  employed  for  vocational  education 
services  in  the  U.S^  Office  of  Uucation  has  shown  a  continual 
decline  in  the  number  of  professional  persons  and  clerical 
persons  a'jailable  to'  pfovide  services  for  vocational  education 
*  at  the  natfional  levfelV-    It  is  Impels ib le  , for  the  Vocational  ^ 

Education  Bureau  iir  the  U,S.  Office  pf  EdUcatiA^  fo  provide 
leadership  for  the  vocational  education  in  this  nation  with  ^ 
'  Suoh  a  limited  staff*    The  problem  is  further  conipounded  by 
maintenance  of  nine  regional  offices;  each  with  a  limited  staff, ^ 

>       Ag«ia»  there  is  not  one  pattern  for  the  nation,  but  an  ade<(uate 
V  Office  of  Education! staff  could  identify  principles  of 

succe<«ful  p^rograms  and  give  leadership'  to  ,the  application  of  ^ 
sup^'principles  in  states  that  are  lagging, * 


x 
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**        CHAPTER  3,  HOW  IS  VOCAT^AL  EDUCATION  PLANNED? 

Finding  I.    State  and  local  plans  reflect  conpliancc,  rather  than  planning. 

Response:      T!ils  finding  seeias  to  be  bag*  d  upon  a  hodg^-podgt  of  individual 
discussions  without  a  review  of  the  individual,  state  plans.  Tho 
state  plan  document  has  forced  us  to  plan  in  terms  of  a  systcca  of 
management  by  objectives  for  a  period  of  at  leost  five  years 
ahend.    A  copy  of  Table  III  of  thV  1975  Ohio  Plan,  which  prbv.ides 
for  annual  bng-range  planning  and  budgeting,  is  included  as 
"Exhibit  P       It  is' icapossible  to  review  this  section  of  J;he 
plan  and  not  detenaine  that  the  state  plan  procedure  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  states  upon  a  sound  approach  to  management  by 
objectives.    The  annual  descriptive  report  required  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  also  requires  that  we  report  our  achievements 
In  relationship  with  our  plans.' 

With  our  state  planning  procedures  reasonably  developed,  all 
local  educational  spncies  in  Ohio  developed  local  plans  during 
FY  1974.    Data  was  provided  each  planning  district  on 
occupational  trends  for  that  ^dis trict Such  local  plans 
included  projections  of  the  goals  and  objectives  established  at 
the  .?t ate  level.    Copies  of  tlfiesc 'locat'plans  are  on  file  available 
for  review. 

Finding  II:  Systematic  ongoing  assessment  of  needs  do^s;  not  take  place. 

Si^sponse:      Boiii  the  »i«it:  iind  Xocdx  educational  a^encxes  nav**  taKfn  rh^ 

advantage  of  every  avallablc^r^^ource  foX  systematic  assessment—" 
of  needs.    While  the'source  ijf  data  for  slich* assessments  at  the 
state  and  national^ tVvel'  have  been  limited,  the  best  data  available 
,  have  been  used.    The  greatest  sourte  for  a  needs  assessment  has 

been  surveys  conducteid  locally  to  dtermine  needs  for  vocational  edu- 
cs^tion.  t 

It  is  significant  chat  after  several  years  of  operation  those 
responsible  for  the  "Manpower"  programs  at  the  national  level 
-finally  reported  that  the  cutting-edge  occupations  which  had 
^  been  »o  widely  publicized  as  the  direction  for  the  manpower 

programs  simply  did  not  have  the  numbers  employed  to  provide 
significant  opportunities  for  work.    Experiencjjs  in  manpower 

''^  programs  have  proven  that  the  broad  number  of  jobs  ar*  in  the 

bread-and-butter  occupations  which  had  been  available  for  many 

'     ^  y fears  and  will  continue  to  be  available.  ^ 

Ohio  has  used  the  ncyes-t  pattern  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
'•JLabor  statistics  for  projecting  trend  data  by  instructional 
taxonomy  and  has  further  subdivided  ^such  trend  data  by  taxonomy 
to  Avocations  for*  each  individual  vocational  planning  district 
withitf'^he  state  of^.Ohio.    Such  data  was  used  as  an  initial  base 
for  the  local  vocational  education  plans  completed  by  July  of 
1974. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  GAp  draft  report  is  that  it 

has  not  taken  into  consideration  how  far  stiltmntd  local  educational 

agCncic^s  have  come  in  the  total  process  of  program  planning  and 

development,  the  1  imitations  on  resources  and  data  available 

10^  planning  and'  the  long-term  directions  in  which  the  state  arid^ 
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local  educational  agsnclt's  wcto  pointing. 

Finding  III:  Multiple  jurisdictions  operate  in  virtual  isolation. 

Response        The  Division  of  Vocational  Fducntlon  withm  thr^hio  Dt-parrmint  ^ 
of  Education  na  in  tains  thv  r^pon..ihi  1  »  ty  fur  si*ci»ndary,  po.st- 
secondary  and  adult  vocational  tduc.it  ion  programs.    Wlulo  ttchn^ical 
education  is  a  responsibility  of  tlu  Board  of  Ri'gunts,  rather  than 
the  State  Board  of  Edocation,  a  tncmorahdun  of  agrvocii'nt  between 
Che  two  agencies  provides  for  a  continuing  invtstmcnt  of  vocational 
education  funds  in  technical  education  programs  which  meet  standards 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

•<  Under  state  regulation,  our  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  is 

submitted  to  all  state'agencies*  for  review  prior  to  sign-off  by 
the  Governor,  not  only  those  required  under  state^  plan  regulations. 
Adequate  time  is  provided  for  those  agencies  to  react  to  the 
State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  before  approval  by  the 
Governor  and  subtnissioa  tjg^che  regional  office. 

Finding  IV:    Advisory  Coj^ncil  evaluations  are  limited. 

Response^       The  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Educattion  in  Ohio  has 

wade  its  major  investments  in  research  studies  directed  at  areas" 
of  concern  related  to  the  vocational  education  program  in  Ohio.* 
Such  studies  have  included  the  following: 

JT.  A  review  ot  tne  scatub  ui  jiu<.<iji  adviaui^y  cc»u«Mii CtccS  lol: 
vocational  education 

n  ^' 

2.  Relationship  of  district  size  for  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education 

3.  Employer  &  Employee  Perspective  study  c.oropleted  by 
Market  Opinion  Research" 

'  I 
A.  Cost-benefit  study  irt'  relationship  to  selected  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged 

Studies  in  process  inQrlude  •  -  ^  ^ 

*  1.  Evaluation  of  the  needs  assessment  process  used  in  , 

state  and  local  planning 

2.  Effectiveness  of  Inner-city  family  life  program.     *i  ' 

1 

We  would  concur  with  the  finding  that  local  advisory  compiittees 
arc  not^us<?d  as  effectively  as  they  could  be  and  continuing 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  sucJr  school-community 
rclat  ionStiips.    A  study  made  in  Ohio  a  y«»r  ago  reported  U,l59 
persons  active  on  advisory  committees  in  our  state.  Such 
committees  are, used  more  extensively  and  effectively  by  vocational 
education  than  any  other  facet  of  education. 

Within  Ohio  we  have  established  , a  pattern  o^  program  review  in  • 

which  once  every  five  ydars        In-dcpth  review  is  made  of  tbe*^  ^ 
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vocational  prograas  within  a  p)annij\R  district.    The  local 
advisory  conanlttecs  within  a  plahning  district*  arc  rcqulri«d 
»  to  propar^'  n  report  ns  n  part  of  tluit  progrjn  r^vuw,  Thvrf 
is  every  Indication  that  effective'  \i<i<-  of  local  advisory 
*        cocCTitt^'^'s  is  invproving.      "*  * 

Finding  V:    Data  for  evaluation  is  innd^quau  or  unuctlizid. 

Response:      I  hav^.  stated  above  that  Ohio  Ikjs    .si  jIi  I  ii>l*>.^d  a  continuing 

program^  review  for  Inprovomni,  (kvolopnent  and  expansion  of 
vocational  education  (PRIDE).    Wliilc  ^ach  planning  district 
is  reviewed  in  dep^ch  once  each  five  yoars,  the  report  for 
program  inprovements  growing  out  of  that  evaluation  become  the 
basis  for  a  review  of  program  inprovements  by  state  and 
regional  supervisory  personnel  eacfi  year  during  the  years 
intervening  the  major  reviews.    The  massive  involvement  of 
local  people  in  such  program  reviews  can  be  Judged  by  the 
fact  that  Cleveland,  Ohio  had  over  1500  people  from  business 
and  industry  Involved  on  tlicir  advisory  committees  as  a  part 
of  this  program  review.    Significant  improvecsiints  in  programs 
have  been  noted  growing  out  of  Urf^^rogram  review  process 
as  compared  with  the  former  pattern  of  supervisory  .visits  by 
state  leadership  personnel.  >*^V* 

It  is  questionable  that  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  staff  can 
be  criticized  for  not  Implementing  an  improved  data  system  when 
the  staffing  of  the  unit  giving  leadership  to  vocational 

Weir<iie  puiicxtfb  wrjxch  assign  eaucacion  a  very  low  priority, 
and  vocational  education  essuniially  no  priority.    It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  data  relative  to  numbers  of  persons  needed  , in 
occupations  received  at  the  present  time  from  State  Employment 
Service  nay  be  less  accurate  than  n\anpower  needs  studies  done 
locally  within  area?  served  by  Vocationiil  education.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  State  Employment  Service  iS  derelict  in 
its  duty.  ~  It  merely  means  that  the  state  of  the  art  and  the 
availabljllty  of  resources  have  not  been  such  as  to  enable  the 
Emplo>Ticnt  Service  to  arrive, at  realistic  trend  data  relative 
to  oc<;upaClons. 

Annual  foMow-up  aystcps  fn  vocational  education  are  in  pla'ce 
apd  results  of  these  follow-ups  show  the  effectiveness  <ft-  the 
vocational  education  programs.    There  are,  however,  no  sound 
statistical  procedures  for  making  long-term  follov-ups  due 
to  the  technical  problem  of  ;findlng  the  graduates  several  years 
after  program  cowplel^ion.    The.  system  is  needed  thrqugh  which  we 
caif  Qnter  Social  STe^tfri^ty  or  the  IRS  flics  for  gross  data  on  > 
amployment.  without  cnlJan^-rlng  the  privacy  of  an  fndxvidual. 

CHAPTER  4  -  HOW  iVBfE  FEDERAL  VOCATIONAL  FUNDS  DISTRIBUTED^ 

In  reviewing  findings  under  "this  chapter  reference  needs  to  be  made  to.  the 
federal  vocational  law.    Under  Part  B  there  are  specific  set-asides  uOder 
which  a  percentage  of  funds  nust  be  used  for  disadvantaged,  handic<ipped  and 
adult  vocational  programming.     Under  the  law  funds  that  are  not  required  as 
a  set-aside  can  be  used  for  maintenance  of  qualified  vocational  education 
programs  throuyiout  all  areas  of  the  state .'^  The  lav  charges  the  state  to 
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provide  vocational  education  to  all  youth  and  adult  s  in  all  sect  lo_ns_of__th^ 
state. 

Finding  I:    Funds  arc  <}^tributcd  to  all  LEA'«?,  roilur  than  concontrnt  ing 
funds  In  selected  LEA.'s  with  high  n^cdb. 

Response:      All  of  ^.he  funds  for  the  disadvantagi  d  and  the  handicapped 

sct-asides  are  allocated  in  Ohio  on  a  project  basis  and  not  on 
the  basis  of  so  much  funds  to  each 'of  zhc  LEA's.    The  major  city 
areas  of  high  uneiaployraent  and  those  rural  areas  wilh  powrty 
are  given  priority  on  such  projects.    All  funds  bt-yond  the 
sec-asides  are  allocated  to  districts  on  a  differentiated  ba*is. 
♦  All  distrl'Cts  m  the  states  are  prioritized,  using  ihc  five 

factors  of  need  identified  In  the  State  Plaa.  The  top  third 
of  the  state  In  the  priority  ratings  receive  one  level  of 
reimbursement,  diddle  third  a  second  level  of  rcimburstntint 
and  the  bottom  third  the  least  level  of  reimbursement.  The  . 
direct  concern  of  the  districts  with  their  level  of  priority 
(A,  B  or  C),  indicates  that  the  dlf f ercnciatio;)  between  the 
three  levels  is  recognized  and  is  important  in  terms  of  funding 
allocatiotis.    Thus,  while  funds  may  go  to  a  number. of  districts 
within  the  State,  the  level  of  allocations  will  be  based  upon 
priority  of  need.    The  GAO  report  picks  United  or  single  state 
instances  as  a  basis  for  a  negative  statement. 

Finding  II:  Funds  arc  distributed  without  considering  relative  ability  of ^ 
lea's  to  proviso  r^c^r  r-r.  re:iurces. 


Response: 


AS  indicated  in  response  to  Finding  I,  fcactors  relative  to 
>    need  and  abiUcy  to  pay  are  included  in  the  five  factors 

computeriz'cd  CO  list  the  LEA's  in  numerical  priority.    For  * 
reasonableness  in  administration,  the  LEA*s  are  divided  into 
three  reimbursement  groupings.,  rather  than  617  (the  number  of  ^ 
districts  within  the  state).    The  successful  effort  to  or^niz.- 
the  state  into  vocational  c»iycacion  planning  dlst:ricts  and 
'      provisions  for  taxing  authorities  over  a  broad  area  have 

made  possible  the  initiation  of  vocational  education  services 
in  all  areas  of  the  state. 

CHAPTER  5  -  HOW  ARE  TRAINING  SOURCigS  UTILIZED?  # 

Finding  I:    Schools  only  consider  their  own  facilities.  , 

Response:      This  fipding  does  not  seem  reasonable  in  that  most  all  of  the 
technical  institutes  now  prestjnt  in  Ohio  wer^  initiate^  ip 
vocational  education  facilities  until  they  gi:cw  large  ertough 
to  become  separate  technical  e({uCation  ihstituces.  Vocational 
education  programs  arc  approved  by  the  State  t)lvision  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  comprehensive  high  schools,  vocational 
high  schools,  area  vocational  centers,  technical  institutes, 
branch  universities  and*  major  unlvctsities.    Such  vocacions^l 
programs  may  be  preparatory  or  supplementary  in  nature. 

Where  the  proximity  o^  the  physical  facilities  permit  vocational 
centers  and  technical  institutes  each  utilize  the  facilities  pf 
the  other  for  specific  purposes.    Policies  of  the  «tate  Board 
of  Education  for  vocational  education  provide  for  the  approval 
of  the  vocational  education  programs  in  any  institution  as  long 
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Finding  II: 


as  the  prograa  established  meets  the  standards  ostahlislud  by 
the  Stato  Board. 

State  law  jid  State  Board  pol^ics  also  provido  for  the  approval 
of  high  school  prograns  in  propricC«ir>  vocuiional  school 
settings  when  sucj  proprietary  vocational  s'chools  r»et  state 
^Sptandards  and  the  local  public  schools  determine  thai  such 
▼oc^ltional  education  services 'are  advisable, 

^  In  nany  districts  the  physical  facilities  of  lopal  industries  and 
businesses  are  used/  Thas  is  particularly  true  in  the  offering 
of  supplemental  training  courses  for  upgrading  employed  workers. 
^   Any  program  offered  in  facilities  of  private  industry  or  business 
must  be  open  to  the  persons  from  outside  that  business  or 
Industry . 

The  major  armed  forces  installation  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is  the 
^  Wright-Patcerson  AJr  ForccBase  and  a  very  cooperative  working 
relationship  has  been' established  between  the  Dayton  Public 
Schools  and  the  Base.    The  very  capable  leadership  at  the  Air 
^   Force  Base  has  made  e£5ec t ive  use  of  opportunities  on  the  base 
for  Copperative  and  work  experience  program  efforts  with  youth. 


There  has  been  no  indication  in  the  state  of  Ohio  of  the 
availability  of  or  interest  of  any  of  the  other  smaller 
installationA  in  coonerarivp  rfrorts  rriat'ed  co  vocanonai 
education  atvthe  hi^h  school  or  adult  levels.    We  have  indicat^ed 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  that  there  are  significant 
facilities  avail^bl e  .f^.  training  in  iarea  vocational  education 
centers  which  could  be  used  effectively  by  "weekend  warriors'* 
during  the  period  of  time  when  such  persons  are  on  duty  and 
t^e  physical  facilities  of  vocational  education  are  at  their 
least  level  of  use. 

It  is,  also  feasible  to  point  out  that  over  ^5,000  youth  Tn  the 
state  oi  Ohio  at  the  high  School  level  are  learning  -the  skills 
of  an  occupation  under  a  cooperative    program  in  which  the 
students  spepd  a  part  of  the  day  in  school  and  part  of  xM.<t  day 
on  the         in  industry  and  biisiness,  bo^  learni.ng  and  yarning. 
Effccti^  use  is  made  of  pr i vak^e^^ijiilj^ry  and  business  for 
suc*r  coopclfhtive  employment,  but  it  is  recognized  that  union 
contracts  and  the  cyclical  relationships  of  many  industries 
in  regards  to  employment  limit  the  opporcunitiQS  for  gaining 
skills  in  this  manner.    Patterns  of  early  job  placement;  of 
students  ertroUed  in  in-school  vocational  programs  are  being 
developed  throughout  the  state.  This  findina  is  without  a  sound 
basis  o^  f  act .  '- 

Training  resources  have  not  been  inventoried,  , 


Response:      Training  facilities  existing  in  an  area  are  «oa«i,^crcd  by  the 
Aocal  eduq.ational  pl^anning  unit  when  new  facilttiics  are 
under  consideration.    Manpower  facilities  have  been  used  for 
youth.  .  , 
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Finding  llli  Coses  have  tot  been  analjrrcd  qn_  a  coopajative  basis'  ^ 

"       -  V  . 

Response:       Annually  conparacive  cost  aniajyscs  arc<  oadc  for  1/5  of- ilu 

vocational  education  planning  districts  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
AIX  costs  arc  es-tablished  on'  the  sanr  basis  and  th^-refore  ore 
truly  comparative^  C&py  of  the  nost  rcccnt'^5:j?st-analysis  is - 
included  as'^'Exhibit  a"  ^ 

Finding  IV:    Program  acheduUDg  has  not  been  flexible  ♦ 

Response:       The  range  of  program  scheduling  for  vecational  education,  in  Ohio 
varies  fron*  one  period  a  day  to  4-1/2  hours  pej  ^ay  for  high 
school  youth  aftd  fron  two  hours  one  night  per  week  to  1,650 
hours  for  prograns  for  adults.    The  controlling^ factors  in 
the  allocation  of  scheduling  are  the  student  goals  and  the 
nature  of  the  occupational  area  in  which  the  student  desires 
to  achieve.    Tho  facilities  for  vocatAonal  education  are  used 
more  intensively  than  any  other  educational  facilities. 

Transportation  often  has  not  been  provided.  ^ 

Transportation  of  students  employed  in  cooperative  programs  has 
not. beei^^ basic  ^problem,  since  such  students  earn  funds^wUici» 
can  be  uPra  to  cover  transportation  costs.    We  do,  however,  need 
taore  creative  approaches  to  providing  transportation  for  ^ 
aeverely  disadvantaged  students,  who  need  work  experiences  for 
which  very  little  funds  wou^d  resul:        the  way  of  wages.  Under 
rxist-Jnc  Icvif  however,  no  student  ccn  be  in  a  place  of  ^Trploy'^^n•' 
without  a  wage  relationship  and  tnere  are  very  tew  enpioymenc 
opportunities  which  do  not  require  the  rainimum  wage  or  at  least 
the  established  sub-ninfmum  wage  for  training. «  Transportation  is 
^  provided  free  to  all  high  school  students  atte;\ding  area 
vocational  centers. 
0^ 

Finding  Vt;    Construction  of  new  school  facilities  has  been  favored. 

Response:.       The  challenge  of /the  Vocational  tuucation  Act  of  1963  to  bring 
*       vocational  education  to  all  youth  and  adults  in  all  sections  of 
the  state  could  not  possibly  be  met  with  the  very  limited 
>  vocatioAai  education  facilities  available  at  that  time.  The 
growth  of  vocational  education  in  this  nation  from  4,500,000  ^, 
to  12,OQP,pOO  persons  served  from  1963  to  1973  could  only  be 
achieved  vith  the  ^rtcpansion  of  vocational  education  facilities* 
All  vocational  education  facilities  provided  in  Ohio  "have  been 
committed  for  the  use  by  both  youth  and  adults  and  are  normally 
*-    used  U-lw  liours  per  day.    It  must  ajso  be  recognized  that  the  ^ 
majority  o'f  the  costs  of  these  facilities  have  been  from  - 
state  and  looal  funds,  not  federal  funds,  but 'that  the  federal 
funds  were  the  catalytic  agent  which  proved  the  , value  of  the 
investmeats  of  state  and  local  dollar^. 

Within  Ohio  a  plan  waspestablished  relative  to  the  quantity  of 
persons  to-be  served  by  vocation^^r  fcducation^  and  trien  ^ddit;ional 
plans  were  wade  identifying  the  aijpunt  of  construction  and^  ^ 
equipment  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of  ^^>ro<ce.    All  fadlTitles 
have  bpen  built  on  a  flexible  basis,  with  the  assistance  of 
advi-so^^"  conrjlttees  from  business  and  industry.    While  constr\tction 
costs  have  increased  over  the  past  number  ot  years,  our 
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const  rue  tii)n  p"lanning~3[^nd  review  effort^  hav*.  kept  construction' 
costs  Ksh  than  $25  ptr  aiqunri  fUoZ  ,  «xtlusivc  of  si'co  and  ^m. 
y  developtsv'nts. 
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Finding  VH:  Sourctrs  of  equipment  ati^  supplies  have  not  bit*n  fully  explored. 

Rcftponse:        Tlus  finding  is  ironica]].     It  is  due  to  a  fiot  of  the  Deparcnont 
of  HealtL,  Education^  and  Welfare  that   the  vocatiftnol  t-ducacion 
agencies^in  the  states  and  in  the  local  cotnnuni  c its  huv<  been 
prevented  frora  par  c  i  c  ipai  mg  in  <.xce>s  property  allocations  for 
.    the  past  several  years.  The  vocational  cJ-cntion  prograras  in 
the  lowol  wJv^owion  agencVcs  have  been  for  years  the  besl 
utilizer*  of  whatever  surj^lus  property  has  been  available.  Host 
of  our  states  geared  up  toVoake  use  of  excess  property  and  were 
avidly  pursuing  such  property  when  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
regulations  prevented  us  fr<V°  participating  in  such  property. 

Also,  all  states  were  denied  access  to  the  loanable  property 
program  for  approxinately  two  years.    Such  loanable  property  was 
nat  available  because  funds  were  not  appropriated  to  administer 
such  allocations. 

Gifts  of  ^equipncnt  have  been  received  from  nuipcrous  industries  and 
buinesses — evejy  resourv^-*^  obtain  equipcienf  has  been  tappe<kln 
accordance  with  our  total  plan  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  ' 

I  would  reoeat"  rh^  «;horr-siohfp/i  poMci^<  of  :b»  D^"»r"^ont  cf 

fl:oa  obtaining  excess  property. 


) 


-    t        ^  '  ^  CHAKrER  6  -"is  TPAIN'IN'G  RELATED  TO  EMPLOYMEyT? 

This  chapter  raises  questions  on  itcns  covered  in  oany  cases  in  precedirv^  .  « 
.chapters  and,  the  answers  in  many  cases  relate  back  to  the  an:iwers  given 

prcvic.-Gl>  ,    Tl.vSe  o-f  u?  in  vocational  euue,,iLitin  are  fully  aware  of  the 
•changing  manpower  needs  and  changing  programs-    What  is  not  as  obvious  to  ' 

persons  working  ih  the  manpower  delivery  system  is  the  fact  that  occupations 

^>i^i^g;kch  more  enduring  than  the  industries  in  which  they  may  exist. 

The  large  majority  of  the  occupations  in  the  spaqe  age  industry  called  for  , 
persons  vitli  skills  that  had  existed  for  many  years.     Occupations  change  and 
the  people  in  those  occupations  change  with  thuin.    While  the  percentage  of 
grovth  in  certain  "cut ting-edge"  occupations  may  be  high,  thff^actual  numbers 
of  people  involved  in  such  growth  may  be  insignificant  in  relationship  tothe 
replacement  jjej^t  In- an  establ ished  ,  but  stable  growth  occupation. 

In  the  n^p.y  years  that  Federal  "Manpower"  training  has  been  in  effect  such 
.  manpower  training  progrjais  were  subjtcj.  to  the  approval  by  the ,  employme nt  services 
based  upon  immediate  employment  needs.    The  training  programs  operattd  (or  youth 
and  adults  in  the  public  vocational  education  effort  arc  not  significantly 
different  than  those  offc;red  under  the  manpower  training  efforts.     In  a  number  of 
ca^s  the  local  scliooi-business-industry  relationships  enabled  the  school  to 
identify  more  clearly  and  quickly  manpower  training  needs  than  could  be-  identified 
by  the  local  employmcr.t  :;vrvice  agency.    Under  manpower  training  programs  in 
the  s^ate  of  0!Uo  the  area  of  soles  and  distribution  or  marketing  was  igportsd  as 
an  area  worthy  of  training.    Yet,  such  employment  provides  a  significant  number  of 
employment  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults  within  our  state. 
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been  the  restrictive  position  of  state  proiiA^^ional  boards  and  in  sont  cases 
'^lOon  ornani  rat  ions.    As  an  ^x.taple,  in  thi' health  f  U  Ids  statt  proft  s>siona  I 
boaSs^dclinit  the  extent  to  wtiich  we  can  prepare  hpalth  personnel  by 
arbitrarily  establishing  age  Unxtations  for  students  enrolling  in  progntas 
preparing  for  licen»ins,  or  for  certification  exaainations  which  place  the 
person  In  a  bcttoj  position  in  relationsh.ip  to  cnployatnt.  In  alooot  none  of 
the  cases  are  restrictions  based  upon  coopetency-bascd  exaainations,  but  upon 
professional  fiats  under  a  protectionism  concept .    OhioA/ould  cxp  ind  health 
training  prograns  toaorrow  in  any  section  of  the  state  to  the  ixttnt  penal t tod 
by  thc^professiotjals  and  the  eaploying  agencies.     It  is,  thcreforL  ,  Urtlcvont 
and  d£i;iu..^ii  to  point  to  the  relatively  slow  growth  in  health  occupations  in 
rh^  public  schools  as  an  exataple  of  oisalignoent  with  .eaployaent  uppuiiunit ios . 


Find^ins  I'    Student  Inrollaents  have  not  been  aligned  with  enployaent 

opportunities.  . 

, Response;     Jleference  statcnent  above  and  reference  earlier  reporx/ on  use  ^ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  current  data  in  establishing 
goals  or'linitations  for  local  educational  planning,^ 


Discussions  with  the  representatives  froa  GAO  visit ing^Xhio 
pointed  up  the  discrepancy  between  head  counts  and  the  measurements 
of  relationships  throd^  fyll-tlne  equivalent  types  of  sumniaries. 

^  :  The  use  of  the  head  couth  concept  can  be  questioned  in  that  such 

a  coun|  does  nwt  give  any  me«c»«^eBent  of  the  intensity  of  the 
*  instruction.    It  is  suggested  that • consideration  be 'given 

nationaljy  to  roving  to  a'lMn^hour  of  4n«r'-urrior.  baois  f:r 

,  '    ,  reporting.    Only  *  otdii-iioui  iii»tiuctxon  pasis  can  give  a  true 

ueasurcmen t  of  service  for  national  conparisons. 

Findip&  II:  Ratio  of  completions  to  enrolltnents  has  been  low 

Findilng'  III;Students  may  not  be  employed  in  fields  for  which  trained. 

Respons**:      Vocational  education  programs  in  Ohio  have  a  lower  dropo^ut  rate 
than  experienced  in  the  rest  of  the  school  programs.    A  study 
in*Cleveland  indicated  that  a  cooperative  type  program  organized 
for  the  dropout-prone*youth  resulted  in  the  lowest  dropout  in 
that  group  of  any  group  in  the  school  system,    ijollowup  report 
for  high  school  preparatory  vocational  education  for  FY  1973 
^  wa^  rc??r'^*d  in  earlier  sections  of  this  analysis. 

*  \  • 
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~   ~  ~  -         Th«-   rrpof  fr  indtcatry  That        uf  the-  yotrttr  conpicttTTg  vocational 
i'Jucatlon  are  available  for  placcnont  and  th.it  75Z  of  those 
.iv.iiJahlv  for  placement  arc  placed  in  occuptclonb  ri  l.iii'd  lo 
their  fiirld  c»f  training.  The  report  also  s>howi>  that  the 
umnployB^nt  rate  aaong  vocation.il  gradual «.s,  only  five  nonths 
after  graduat'on,  is  1/3  or  1/A  thnt  of  tho  normal  high  school 
graduation  population.     It  should  bo  notod  thnt  full  t  itae  bcliool 
and  cnlistcent  in  the  armed  forces  accounted  for  laost  of  those 
not  available  for  pi.icinfnt .    Wc  art  proud  of  tins  placon^  nt 
record*  but  not  satisfied  and  will  continue  ro  improve  placement  - 
services. 

'  ? 

Finding  IV;I^bor  market  needs  have  been  neit4»<#r  fully  nor  realistically 
assessed.  *         •  ^ 

Response:    Vocational  education  has  used  the  available  labor  market  need 
reports^  but  the  statfc  of  the  art  has  not  be«n  adequate  to 
projrtt  geeds  for  vocational  programs.    Experiences  obtained 
through  ^ocal  surveys  of  industry  and  business  throughout  the 
whole  state  of  Ohio  have  indicated  that  cmployoent  needs 
surveys  conducted  within  the  area. to  be  ccrved*by  vocational 
education  centers ^is  the  most  accurate  pattern  available  for 
^determining  employment  and  en'ployncnt  opportunities.  Perhaps 
'         the  most  difficult  area  for  projection  is  in  the  area  of 
.    '         service  occupations,  and  it  is  in  these  occupations  that  both 
•  statute  cmployoent  service  ajid  National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 

tics arc  of  little  help.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
;   ~  developed  » 'npw  partprn  foi;  trend  projections  which  Ohio  has 

appl^eu  to  btib  «.MpA Mb t'.b  jj€iktw.ri>       cS^  k/LuLs.  ui.U  JLii 
broken  the  state  employment  pattern  by  educational  taxonomy 
«  V       into  the  vocational  planning  district  projection^.  Such 

projections  served  as  jhe  basis  for  the  local  vocational  plans 
completed  during  .thp  last  fiscal  year.  Vocational  education 
has  used  a  most  effective  pattern  of  local  industry-business 
surve/a  and  now  "has  combined  that  pat'tern  with  the  most  modern 
trend  projections  ddvolopcd  by  BES. 

Finding  V:    Work  experience  often  has  not  been  an  integral  component  of 
vocational  curriculum. 

Response:      This  finding  is  untrue.    During, the  197A  fiscal  year  there  were 
A5,6A1  youth  in  the  state  of  Oliio  enrolled  in  cooperative 
type  programs  in  which  they  spend  one  half  day  on  the  job  and 
one  lialf  day  in  school,  -This  program  is  an  organized  edCca- 
tional  program  in  which  the  students  both  learn*and  earn  on 
the  job  under  the  supervision  of  the  school.    This  number 
represents  more  people  learning  in  industrial  and  business 
^  facilities  than  any  national  Maapowcr,  OEO,  or  other  emergency 
♦  "program  has  ever  envisioned.     In  additipn,  there  were  2,A76 

young  people  who  benefited  from^.thc  wo^k  study  funds  under  the 
VocatMonal  Education  Act.    With^ ttti's'^reat  commitment  to 
cooperative  education,  our  experiences  still  indicate  that  it 
is  not  the  only,  nor  oven  the  major,  strategy  for  the  delivery 
of  vocational  education  services.    The  nature  of  the  occupational 
area,  the  limitations  on  employment  by  both  employer  and  labor 
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restrictions,  the  cyclical  fUctuafions  of  the  eoployoent  market, 
r='^  i ne  to Tndfcjt (TTSaT" anst^i  tUc  }oi>  VrarnTri^"wTl1frri~j~5Tori}  ^ 

tausx  ho  dono  throu^th  faciliiiis  organ  i /id  spt  cif  u  al  I  y 'for  tlun- 
puri>osf .    The  trend  in  industry  is  away  froa  doing  th^»^r  own 
training,  raihcr  t'.an  coward  buch  a  practice. 

T*»«t  results  in  Ohio  indicate  the  students  coajii?i-t  i,nK  thi 
vocational  progran  through  the  in-school  process  have  gained 
ooro  technical  knowledge  and  job  understandings  tha^i  hnvi  lIk 
students  enroll t-d  irf  cooperative  education  prograns".     Our  goal 
is  to  provide  for  early  placement  of  all  those  conpleting  m- 
school  vocational  prograras  in  order  to  ga^n  the  advantages  of 
both  instl6utional  and  cooperative  education. 

When  cost  factors  are  considered  in  relationship  to  public  and 
private  progransning  for  adults,  the  Federal  Manpower  prograras  can 
be  used  as  a  coopariSon  base.    Under  the  nati<$nal  manpower  program, 
prior  to  Ty  1975,  any  private  school  <^r  public  school  can  bfd  on 
a  training  project.    Over  95%  of  the  projects  approved  in  the 
^tate  of  Ohio  went  to  the  public  education  systems  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  do  the  job  npre.  cheaply as  well  as 
accord ing xLo  standards. 

Finding  VI:  Occupat^iontl  guidance  has  received  inadequate  consideration. 

Response:      Again,  this  statement,  as  aade,  is  untrue.    Within.  Ohio,  annually 
we  invest  uvcr' a  million  dollars  of  the  Part      funds  for  improving 
and, extending  vor;^rional  guldancp  servi^'es.    Thi«  effort  ^'".clv.c'e* 
a^.>l3t^.';c^  Tor  IwCdl  ^uluati^c  t.c«(^Ldin«ilc»L£> ,  ui»eivx<.e  i-id'xiixiig  ui 
^uiuoiice  counselors,  state  staff  leadership  and  interest-testing 
programs.     In  addition,  as  reportfe*!  earlier ,' Ohio  has  initiate4 
a  career  motivation  program  in  Grades  K-6,  orientation  program 
in  y-S-  and  career  exploration  program  at  9-10  which  program  now 
serves  approximately  ten  percent  of  the  youth  in  Grades  R-10.  The 
progran  is  expandable,  and  cay  serve  all  ^outh  with  a  career  choice 
education  by  1982  if  increased  funds  are  made  available. 

Finding  ^l;Schools  have  uwl  iwutinely  assumed  responsibility  fcr  jcb  placement 
assistance  - 

Response:      The  responsibility  for  job  placement  assistance  has  been  assumed 
by  the  schools.    As  indicated  by^the  placement  report,  75%  of  the 
youth  available  for  placement  were  placed  in  occupatiorfs  for  which 
they  were  trained  and  only  five  percent  of  the  youth  were  unem- 
ployed five  months  after  graduation.    There  is,  however,  a  need 
for  improved  job  d,evelopncnt  and  job  nlacc«^r.r  services  and  if  funds 
projected  under  the  ^ucation  Amendments  of  1972  had  been  made 
av;iilable,  Ohio  would  have  initiated  a  broadly  expanded  program  for 
job  development  and  job  placement  coordination  withirt  all  of  the 
vocational  planning  districts  in  the  state'.    Such  persons  would  work 
more  closely  with  the  state  enploynent  service,  but  it  roust  be 
recognized  that  the  state  employment  service  essentially  serves  only 
f  those  occupations  which  cannot  find  workers  and  Xhosc  workers  who 

;,«v«  so  little  skill  that  they  cannot  find  occupations.    Theirs  is  a 
t  very  imptfrtant  function,  but  the  employment  service  htis  not  bet'n  the 

source  for  skilled  trained  workers,  and  industry  has  no^t  looked  to 
that  service  for  such  person.'^.        ,  o 
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,  ^R«.sp6iisi  I  Liki  otiu  d  fi^liors  in  vocaciohal  cducolioti,  prutiUuris  fur 
^  .  \    ^.     follovup  fi^vnl  iji'on  improvmR  as  the  progrnra  grow.s .  \  There 

*         '  -        in  piac«.  a(\  .ifliTiinl  fono;.up  of  grndiiait  s  of  tlu  pri  ceding 

vc'iir.    Thi si  pVoioss  has  bocotae  well  organized  wiclun  the 
:  '-v      '  -       bcau.    Tht)  p|<^»t»Uta  thnt  wt;  fact*  in  vo^ationnl  iduc.K  lun  i-» 

I.       chat  of  lonai^udlnal  followup,  in  that   it  is  ^inpossihlo  to 
fini  runv  ou  t^i*  jSiudoncs  aftor  ihe  first  y<  rfr  out  of 
school,  part*lcuf  i»rly  in  an  indu<;t  rial  i  z<  d  st(^rt'.    A  p.iccorn 
A         .  {  is  n»'cdud  uiilch'will  let  us  use  the  social  sorurity  or  the 

1,  *        .  |,  IRS  fiK  CO  obtain  infotoation  rej-'?*''*^ ^8  the  vopio>mvnc  of 

^  ^     1^  gracJnaios  vit^ouc  itjvading  the  privacy  of  the  individual 

.     ,  '\       '  *j  reason  of  ^n^J^x victual  reports  {too  chose  sources.  The 

-   ^  ^       '  I  annual  folJow^Jp  jrepoVt  is  sucsaarizcd  under  Finding  II  and 

'         \  ■    III  above.  \ 


'        Finding  IX:  Bai;riers  have  restricted  access  to  training  and  employment. 

«  ,  Responst:  There  .are  a  nunVer  (Vf  l^jv^riers  chat  have  restric ted- access  to 

-  praining  and  enploynent      One  of  chc  greac^st  barriers  to 

,  \     '  expanded  vu^aticinol  Cduci^tion  pro'grons  has  been  diminishing 

J^^^  '  $lnce  .the  passag'c  of  the  \Vocationai  ^Education  Act  of  1963. 

%\  ,  ,  The  barrier  to  w?ilcti  refeiycnco  is  made  is  the  attitude  of  the 

c  ^  "  AmCrf'can  public  c*iOwards  votational  education.  Improvement 

'4  5till  ife  needed  in  the  attitude  of  people  toward  preparation. 

.  •      ,  £or  vork,  but  a  signif  icant\chan^e  can'be  noted  on  the  part' 

^  ^  t  ^'     '  ,t  or  crre  Puoilc,  u»j>tJLi>.  ati^  >wu%li.    ,Vs>v,uvivi.ul  ic  z.o 

"    ).  Ipngfr.r  a  dirty  word  in  the  minis  of  the  public  school  adninis- 

'  ♦    *    ^  trators  of  Ohio,  the  Stal<»  Bbard*  the  Icgisl^^ture  and  a 

•  growtn'g  nunber  of  parents,  publ^'c  and  youth. 


/ 


Thero  ^re,  however,  slgnificanc  burners  over  which  vocational 
education  has -no  authority  find  wh^ich  must  be  ronoved  if  we  are 
to  achii've  tf\c  goals  cstablifhi'd  by  the  V^cationral  Education 
^cts.    Sonc  oi  these  barriers  are  ^s  follows; 

1,  Federal  and 'State*  laws  r^BtriaCtnfr  the  employment  of 
minors  beyond  controls  necessary  for*  protection  of 
youth. 

\ 

'     '  2.  Scringcot  controls  by  professional  boards  which 

.  ^    .  established  unrealistic  entrance  And  program  standards 

.    ^      *  ^  '  in  order  to  protect  the  emp4o^Jnt\^of  persons  already 

'  '  .  within  the  .occupation". 

'    *  \.  * 

.  >  3.  Union  cont^ci^ct  linications  which  lirn^c  the  opportunity 

.  I  v\  .   ^        of  petsons  VUh  skiO«  and  lechnicai  knowledge  to 

*  ^  ^iilci  the  emplbyraent  in  occupations  fqr  which  they 

lire  trained,. 

A.  M.nnagemenc  pol  icics  yhich  establish  arbf^rary  and 
^    ^  unrealistic  ng^*,  and  competency  entrance  aXandards. 

\.      *  All  vocational  progr.iips  Within  Ohio  are  ojicn  to  ooth  male  and 

\  ^  female  student! ,  but  eojploym^mt  patterns  and  5?orMl  mores 

•»    .  still  affect  tho  occupational  chol4.e  of  youth  andVi^oUs. 
\ 

'?      *   V  «  ' 
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The  Ohio  Division  of  Vocatlonfll  Education  (COVE)  developed 

«  •ystcm  of  review  which,  when  refined,  will  provide  an  evaluation  ^ 

with  sufficient  extenilvcnesf  to  determine  If  the  Ohio  prograQ'  It  \ 

meeting  the  Intent ^of  the  Act.    The  ODVE  htt  «lao  developed  good 

procedures  for  obtaining  stotlitlci^data  for  the  Office  of 

Education  (OE)  reports.    However,  i^e  found  that  the  City  of  Cleveland 

has  not  followed  these  procedures,  resulting  In: 

—Incorrect  data  being  cubtnltted  to  ODVE  on  fiscal  year 
1970  closing  enrolloicnt8>  and 

folloy-up  data  on  fiscal  year  1970  graduates  which  resulted 
In  a  36  percent  response;  whereas,  Toled<^iind  Marietta 
<     received  responses  of  93  percent.        .  . 

Ue  also  found  that  the  guidelines  for  preparing  proposed 

budgets  for  flncol  year  1970  dlsadventaged  programs  were^not  clear. 

This  has  resulted  In  the  late  submission  of  financial  data  to  the 

ODVE  and  the  submitting  of  maximum  alloca'tlons  to  OE  as  actual 

expenditures. 

Criteria 

The  Department  cf  Koalth,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  re<?alres 
tha  State  Board  of  Education  to  periodically  evaluate  the  state  and 


4iV, 


loc^l  pro£rcna,  lervlcct  «nd  acclvlt^iei  carried  out  under 'the 


atace  plan.    The  evaluacloa  It  to  be  rado  with  tufficlenc  extent Ive- 
nCSt  to  enable  the  carrying  out  of  the  ttacc  plan  and  fulfill  the 
|mn>o8c  of  the  Act.    The  evaluation  can  be  c^de  by'^utlUzlnc: 

•-the  evaluation  node  by  the  State  Ailvlsory  Council » 

— evaljiatlons  cade  by 'the  State  Board,  and 
,   <*»evaluatl<mt  ciadc  by  local  educational  oscnclet. 
,  The  results  of  the  evaluation  thai I  be  described  In  the 
annual  report  tubolttcd  by  the  State  Board  to  HH/.  on  or  before 

Oetohcr  1  of  each  y  ear^^  The  report  cont  la  it  c  of  the  f  ol  loving  three  

partt: 

—a  fliical  nart  showing  the  expcndlturet  of  each  of  the 
ccvci-I  illct?..w-.U  i.w.:c  x.\.Ur  the  Act,  ,  . 

I 

,**a  6 tat.lt t leal  part  sha/lnc  su^^portlng  data  v;lth  respect  to 
pro^ra:;?*  terviecs  &nd  activities  under  the  state  plan  for 
.   vhlch  expenditures  of  fund?  are  reported;  and  ' 

—a  descriptive  part  ehowlng  a  narrative  account  of  the  pro^^r^'u. 

Scope 

— Uc  reviewed  \WA  regulations  to  deterulne  wiiat  evaluations  ] 
the  ctate  la  required  to  c^ke  of  Its  Vocational  Progran:. 

— ^tervleued  ODVE  officials  and  reviewed  the  state  plan 
to  determine  v4iat  procedures  arc  used  by  the  ODVE  to  evaluate 
tbe  Ohio  Vocational  Education  Program. 

— Uc  reviewed  the  ODVS  Instructions  to  the  local  school  districts 
for  obtaining  flnanclifl  and  ,statl8tieal  data  to  detcnolne  if 
such  Instructions  cap  lead  to  good  sound  reporting  data* 


.415    -  ; 

«»Ue  interviewed  local  ot,ticiiU  to  determiile.  Stoce 
procedures  are  being  carried  oift  and  to  ob'ctin  their 
=  opinioft-^f  the  rc1UUlltty„oX-tht-datA-CftU.eg.ti;alt, 


^;e  revio/cd  etAtictical  data  which  is  collected  ^t  the  • 
local  level,  reported*  to  t!te. S,tatc  and  the^  foruarUed  to 
llEW  to- dot enjlnc^the^  accuracy  o£  »uch  data.  ,  ,  • 

Evidence  * '  .  *  - 

-  *  -  • 

Procedures  for  Obtaining  Statiatical  DatQ 

Ihe  iiain  aource  of  atatiatical  data  oa  Ohio  vocational  education 
enrollment  is  thc^vocational  ^^icaJCion^  opening  report*    'fhia  report 
ia  prepared  by  the' local  achooi  dlatricta  from  begioninc  Bchool 
year  claaa  records  to  obtain  Suite  appx;pval  and  reiciburscrucnt  for 
each  vocQtipnal  cl&«»%    A  vocational  claaa  in  Ohio-  is  concidered  - 
to  be  a  group  %>t  bUuutaiC*^  fofllw^rfirtg  a,  ipeciTic  vocafriv..**!  eilJ 
program  wliich  Incjudcc  bota  shop  and/or  lab  andl .related  instruction* 
The  ODVE  does  tiot  consider  a  studcn|  ^.-ho  takes  an  octasictoal- 
vocational  clans  ,as  a  vocational  student*    As  'a  matter  of  fact* 
vocational  classes  are  os,ly>rf*red  .in^4  period  blocUs^d  it  is 
not  possible  to  enroll  in  an  occasfon^il  class.  .  . 

The  Infonnatlon  contained  on  each  opening  report  is  prograit«M»4i 
into  the  cosiputer  and  checked  for  accuracy*    The  Infomation  la  then 
used  to  prepare  portions  of  the  OE  forts  3136  partalnlng  to  the  number 
of  vocational  teachers  in  Ohio»    The  Infomatlon  pertainingc^OJ^i^^ 
status  of  teacher  training  la  provldad  by  each  atata  univaralty 
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where  the  jtca'chcrs  ore  bclnc  trained.    The  infomation  is  then 
used  to^pr^jjmre  th*  ^loiing  report  for  c^ch  vocational  cUii. 

The  clcslns  report  vith  preprinted  inforration  fron.  fhe  opcnl.is 
K  report  pertaining;  to  cUaa  enrol Ir^cntt  is  sent  to  each  local  school 
,   district  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.    The  local  school  dis- 
tricts ere  repaired  to  provide  flJ,:itlonal  infortiation  which  includes 
closing  class  r^rolliaents  ana  class  cocapletions.    The  cr.rollnent 
data  £roi^,th^  opcmlng  and  closing  reports  is  chcn  cor  piled  to  provide 
the  Office  of  Education  with  the  enrollment  data  on  0£  form  3133« 
The  information  provided  on  OE  3138  includes  beginnins  class  enroll* 
^  ften^B  plus  vocational  entrants  on  any  day  thereafter.    Ohio  en roll - 
cent  never  decrcaccr  frsr.  the  first  day  bccc-jsc  •Jlth'^rr/Or  '^^^^ 
considered  In  the  total  enrol Inent  figures. 

The  inforration  on  c)a.?s  cor.pletions  Is  then  preprintcu  on  a 
studuuL  follow-up  report  vhich  is  mailed  on  September  15,  fol loving 
the  close  of  the  scrool  y^r  to  each  school  district  that  has  a 
State  approved  vocational  prograia.    The  school  districts  are  asked  to 
obtain  the  status  of  the  students  as  of  October  15 ,  and  return  the 
report  to  the  (WVE  by  Novcr.ber  15.    The  infonrjition  is  then  corapiled 
by  the  ODVB  and  foivarded  to  the  Oi:  on  form  3139  •    In  addition  to 
the  data  required  by  OE  on  fono  3139 »  the  OOVE  la  requesting  the  aver- 
age wage  par  hwr  that  the  graduate  is  earning.    Bowever^  sooe  atudentt 
consider  this  information  caflifidentllti^«id  will  not  |»rovide  it. 

■  -  A  - 
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Accur,'^cy,  Ueco^slty  t\nd  Co  nlotonfss  of  Statistical  Dnta 
-Which  is  rrovlJjad-tQ-tlia-C:L  .   


The  ODVE  find  local  official*  believe  th«t  the  statistical  data^ 
which  Is  required  by  CE  to  caaplete  forms  3136,  3138  anH  3139  are 
necessary  to, properly  ^aluate  the  Ohio  vocational  program*  They 
alsolielleve  that  the  Infonnatlon  provldci  to  the  State  on  the 
opening  reports  are  accurate  and  cor^jlcte*    Tl\c  officials  do  not  all 
agree  or  speak  with  the  saiue  assurance  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Information  that  was  provided  on  the  closing  reports 
or  the  follo\7-up  stady.    An  ODVE  official  stated  that  the  follow- 
up  Infonuatlon  Is  not  as  accurate  as  the  student  enrollment  Infoma*  . 
tlon#    The  ODVE  relics  on  the  people's  honesty  and  tries  to  get  as 
goosi  4mU  as  cvuc  **  picture  ii^  pocitlblc  ca  stuient  c^r^cyz.z:it<. 

The  data  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  ODVE  on  the  closing 

report  for  the  1970  Clevel^rid  vocational  enrollments  was  not  correct* 

« 

As  a  result,  when  the  preprinted  report  for  student  follow-up  was 
cjalled  to  Cleveland  to  obtain  the  cmployncnt  status  on  1970  graduates, 
It  was  Incorrect  and  correct  Infonnatlon  had  to  be  obtained  to  per- 
foro  the  student  follow-up*    The  Toledo  and  Marietta  data  for  the 
closing  report  were  obtained  from  teacher  enrollment  records  and  were 
conaldered  by  local  officials  to  be  accurate*    However,  Information 
for  16  Toledo  class  enrollments  were  Incorrectly  preprinted  by  the  ODVE 
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on  the  followup  report!  as  class  cooplctlons  and  had  to  changed 


before  the  follov*up  could  be  made* 

The  City  of  Clcvcl«id  aloo.uscd  a  different  jae^lns  to  obtain 
student  follow*up  Information  than  was  used  In  either  Toledo  or 
Harletta.    Cleveland  used  a  questionnaire  to  obtain  Information »on 
the  status  of  graduates^  Whereas  the  cities  of  Toledo  and-Korlctta 
used  personal  contacts.    This  resulte^J  In  Cleveland  getting  a  36 
percent  student  response,  whcrcii^Te^^Tffiinttrietta  r«^:elvcd  a 
93  percent  student  response^  The  State  Instructlona  do  not  statfe 
how  the  follow-up  should  be  made  so  Cleveland  did  not  Inform  the 
State  of  the  proctduxcs  uaed.    The:<juestlotinalres  may  have  provided  a 
valli  picture  If  thz  rssponsco  had  b?cn  projcct*»d  to  tb^  totftl 
$r«dunjj#tf7"nH  Instead  "tjJ^werc  left  to  stand  on  their  own. 

Ue  v;ere  Informed  by  the  Cleveland  Director  of  Vocational 

/ 

Education  that  staff  meetings  wore  held  to  explain  the  1971  State 
procedures  for  obtaining  data  fj^  the  dosing  report.    He  stated 
that  the  infonnatlon  obtained  for  the  1971  closing, report  will  be 
more  accurate  than  the  1970  data  because  of  greater  involvement  of 
each  service  area  supervisor.    He  also  stated  that  personal  contacts 
will  be  used  to  obtain  data  on  1971  graduati^ students. 

Procedures,  for  Ohtaliilng  Financial  Data    *  :  "-t- 

The  ODVE  requires  each  school  district  to  submit  affidavits 
showing  expeadituros  for  each  approved  vocational  course.  The 
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«ffid«Vlt5  art  Chen  cudited  and  the  »chool.di«tricc»  rclfi«bur»cd, 
The  ODVE»  hovcyeT>  has  no  lever  to  make  the  school, diotrictt  «ulrnit 
timely  affidavits.    As  c  result,  oop.e  affltJavltc^^«*|»t  cubriittcd 
on  time  and  to  meet  OC  dcadlinljs  for.  financial  subaission,  ^hc  ODVE 
nust  use: 

combination  of  the  acttial  ledger  c:tpcndicur^c  of  school 
districts  wiiich  have  cubunitiited  their  aCf idavitjo,  and 

—  Che  Kaxtr.uts  cmowjt  of  allocation  that  could  be  spent  by 
cities  whid)  have  not  tubsai^ttcd  their  affidavits; 

This  profilea  can  be  highlighted  by  using  the  Cleveland  Board 

¥^ 

of  Education  as  an  exaniple,    Cleveland  had  not  submitted  oany  of 
their  affidavits  for> fiscal  year*  1970  Klisadvantaged  ptogrens  to  the 
Cit^Z  by  July  1«  IS7X*    riiuicfo*:*-,  CI/VS  dXu  uul  IaaiVc  mCLwuI  cy^scnUl- 
tures  for  fiscal  year  1970,  funds  by  the  beginning  of  flccaX  year 
1972,  and  they  arc  required  to  be  submitted  by  October  T,  l^l^ 
Cleveland  attributes  these  late  &ubb«iS£ion8  to  the  fact  that  the  ODViI 
haa  not  provided  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  proj>osed  budgets 
in  disadyan^^ftcd'^fopo^alc.    This  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  clear 
'  under  steading  of  what  funis  can  be  exp<inded  for.    It  has  also  resulted 
in  the,  auditing  of  each  progror^  after  coccpletion  to  assure  that 
expenditures  wera  proper.    The  Toledo  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
also  indicated  that  there  are  not  clear  euldeXines  for  tha  preparation 
^of  proposed  budgets*  '  ,  ^ 


The  ODVE  if f lcl«U  l^ellev^hat  the  financial  d«r«  1< 
J)C-i«..Aecest rcaajrlL-Qf turning- ^  g/ynbin^tion  of  ACtua^l  * 


expenditures  and  allocations  the  financial  data  Bubnlttcd  by  CUVB  ^'^^ 
could  be  off  by  several  hur\drcd«fthouiand  dollars^    An  PDV£  official 
stated  that  this  la  not  al^lf leant  since  the  total  e:q>«adl tares  1j}^  * 
Ohio  were  over  $102*7  tslIUou*  ^    -  p  , 

Additional  Data  Oocd  by  the  State  for  Pror^an  Evalu_ptl6n 
The  ODVE  h^  taken  much  of  the  atatletlcal  data  required  by. 
the       and  caspiled  It  to  be  used  In  inaklng  toanagetient  decialons. 
However y  they  do  not  consider  the  present  program  acfequate*    As  a 
result,  the  ODVE  has  started  a  progran  revlcv  for  Inprovcrcnt, 
<Jov^*onn<mt        «5connnjon' m  vocatlon'al  education  (FRltii^)*  ttie 


review  was  psrfornied  in  II  vocational  districts  on  a  pilot  basis 

in 'f ie^al.. year  1971  and  is  planned  for  21  dist^cts  in  1972*  The 

review  includes  the  followittg  six  basic  codponents:  . 

*'>AdinlnietratlveJS.oview  -  the  administrative  review  is  the 
activity  by  wiiich  t|ie  Superintendent  of  a  Vocational  < 
Education  Planning  Dintrict  identifies  the  role,  objtictive, 
structure  rnd  responsibilities  of  th*»  nfbilnistratlVe  team 
for  the  iKprovcr^ent^  development  an^  cxpMision  of  vocational 
education*  ^ 

>^grocoos  Variable  RcT'^Icw'*  the  process  variable  review  is  the* 


activity  by  which  instructors  vsc      lay  advi|pry  cocvnitte^ 
to  react  to  the  process  variables  of  an  instructional^-^^^graDs 
The  process  (variables  have  been  identified  as  <I)  Curri.cmlu^p 


and  Ins  true  Won,  n(2)  PaclUtics  and  Bqulpoent,  t3)  Instruc 
tional  Staff,  and  (4)  Studenta* 
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»*Frodnct  Revlcy  -  the  product  review  Is  the  Identification 
of  the  S'icccsscs  achieved  by  chtf  vocational  G^<^duate.  The 
current  plan  is  for  a  three  phase  follow-up  study.  Phase 
one  is  a  one  year  follow-up  uoins  the  current  state  reports. 
Phase  two  is  a  three  year  follow-up  to  Identify  nobility 
and  CMployuient  success.    Phase  three  ia  a  five  year  follow- 
up  to  identify  nobility,  cnployoent  success  and  self- 
^satisfGction•  ' 


--Cost-Analysis  Rovtev  -  the  cost-analysis  review. is  the 
critical  activity  which  will  identify  the  instructional 
cost  for  operating  an  instructional  prosram  and  generate 
a  cost  per  pupl'V  per  program  figure* 

— Availability  and  Impact  Review  -the ^availability  and  Impact 

ireview  is  to  be  conducted  by  vocational  education  planning 
V^istrict  personnel  to  utilize  local  resources  for  deter- 
'      mining  coOTunlty  needs*  ^  ^ 

--Acceptance  end  Connmcnce  Review  -  this  review  is  currently 
u8in£,  tvro  objectives  Instrunents  to  examine  student  interest 
axid  attitude  plus  parent  attitude.  ,Tp  ^btain  student  ^ 
inkuiu»i.  Ill  voc«Llor>»I  cUuc<iLlcn  uVL  Czh  ^I'^xdcrc  1.1 
Vocational  Education  Planning  District  take  the  "uhio 
^^^^^  Vocational  Intercftt  Survey''. 

The  cost^ianalysis  review  for  one-tenth  of  the  104  planning  dictricts 

will  be  completed  by  August  1971.         ^  "^^^^ 

Basic  Causes  ,  .  * 

The  ODVE  has  developed  good  procedures  for  obtaining  reliable^ 

^""management  information.    However,  incorrect  financial,  and  statistical 

.  data  has  been  submitted  to  OE  because  of         .  , 

*         —late  submissions  of  actual  expenditures^  tj^OOVE  due  to 

a  lack  of  clear  guidelines  for  preparing  proposed  budgets 
for  disadvantaged  prograas,  and  ^ 

--the  failure  of  a  local  school  district  to  follow  thesa 
procedures. 

-  9  - 
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Senator  Pell,  Now,  Mr>Van  Tri^      '  ^  ^ 

STATEl^OT  OF  ROBERT  P,  Via?  T|IIES,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIOlTEEr 
DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF. 
MDOreSOTA  -  , 

Mr,  Van  Tries,  I  have  a  pi^pared  statement.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
Chairman,  *  ^  -'^sf^'' 

I  have  a  prepared  repqrt  flTat  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
record,  ' 

Senator  Pell.  This  will  be.^ut  into  the  record  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  testimony,  '  . 

Mr,  Van  Tries,  I  woul^like  to  address  myself  to"  some  of  the 
recommendatioTis  of  the  GAO  report  and  I  will  make  it  brief, 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  .statements  that  appear  in  the  digest 
of  the  GAO  report  and  on  page  1  of  the  digest  the  report  says  over 
$3  billion  of  Federal  funds  has  Jtieen  spfent  since  tlie  enactment  of  the' 
Vocation  Act  of  1963,  and  thi^  is  a  lot  qf  money,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  tliem  that  this^ould  be  pointed  out.  However,  I  think 
that  they  should^liave  aYso  pointed  out  this  averages  about  $300 
million  per  year  for  the  lO-year  period  or  in.  my  State  it  amounts 
to  $6  million  per  year  for  tlie  10=year  period, 

Xovr,  counting  the  moneys  we  have  invested  of  our  own  in  con- 
^^stniction,  this  would  compare  to  about  $50  million  per  year  that  the 
^ate'l&f  Minnesota  and  the  local  school  districts  have  put  into  the 
T)ro^ram  themselves. 

Since  tlie  required  iMtch  is  50-,)0  I  am  not  sure  what  is  meant 
by  catalytic  action  oi^vhat  the  definitiop  means,  I  do  not  know 
whether/ you  would  call  that  a  phenomenon  or  not. 

Senator  Beall  raises  the  question  about  the  GAO  report  and  I 
jigree  with  him  that  it  is  important  to  know  what  is  wrong  when 
yqu  afp  considering  new  legislation  but  the  tiding  that  disappoints 
me  about  the  GAO  reports"  and  there  are  some  things  in  there  I  think 
worthy,  but  I  was  di.sappointed  most  because  nobody  says  what  was 
*-Fight,  I  would  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  con.sider  changes  in 
the  law,  the  first  thing  you  ought  to  know  is  what  is  right  with 
what  you  already  have.  Nothing  in  the  GAO  report  indicates  it, 

I  would  also  remind  the  committee  that  there  is  a  study  which  has 
been  done  for  a  jiumber  of  years,  and  that  it  was  done — I  under- 
stand at  the  insistence  of  Congress  and^  funded  by  a  line  item.  This 
study  is  Project  Base  Line  by  Dr,  Arthur  I^e,  My  prepared  state- 
ment contains  an  attachment  on  the  Minnesota  evaluation  based  on 
Project  Base  Line  foiyL973,  .  ^ 

I  would  suggest  that  might  put  a  different  light  on  what  the  1968 
amenclments  have  accomplished  and  the  1963  act  as  compared  to 
what  appears  in  the  GAO  report, 

Mince  the  Project  Base  T^me  was  a  product  of  Congress  I  would 
.expect  you  would  \yant  to  review  it  c^sely. 

Another  Statement  tliat.  is. made  on  page  3  of  the  digest  is  a  good 
one — I  think  one  I  would  like  to  address.  i 

It  says  organizational  patterns  at  all  levels  fragment  responsi- 
bilities and  result  in  independent  isolated  planning  for  vocational 
education,  ami  I  agree. 
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My  comment  ib  that  organizational  patterns  are  fragment^  but 
the  culprit  has  not  been  State  or  local  communities  because  Congress^'^' 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  past  masters  at  creating  fragmen- 
tation/ 

^  I  just  finished  a  week  of  hearings  before  the  Minnesota  State 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  One  ut  their^rustrations  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  being  abked  to  bupplement  occupational  programs 
being  conducted  in  several  different  agencies  of  the  government  with 
moneys  originating  in  Washington.  They  had  no  prior  knclVvledge  . 
of  thebe  progranib  and  they  are  a  perfect  example  of  fragmentation. 

I  thing  what  GAO  was  really  laying,  at  least  I  hdpe  what  they 
were  saying  is  that  the  time  is  ripe  and  maybe  past  when  there 
should  be  a  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower.  " 

Every  tim.e  we  have  come  to  Washington, to  testjij^  in  the  lastv* 
to  8  years  the  question  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Man- 
power has  always,  risen  in  the  testimony.  We  have  always  been  told 
that  this  will  happen  some  day  but  the  time  is  not  ripe. 
'  I  think  this  comment  by  GAO  indicates  the  time  not  only  is  "ripe 
but  maybe  it  is  pastrdue.^  '  ' 

On  page  '6^  another  comment  is  that  Federal  funds  have  been  dis- 
tributed oy  the  States  in  a  variety  of  ways,  many  of  which  have 
resulted  in  some  funds  being  distributed  on  only  geographical  basis, 
I  guess  I  do  not  have  to  quarjrel  with  this  because  I  do  not  think  any 
State  has  a  perfect  distribution  system.  At  least  I  know  we  do  not 
and  we  are  all  searching  for  ways  to  mSke  it  belter,  .  *  . 

I  tfiink  what  disturbed  me  about  this  though— we  get  the  impres- 
sion that  only  those  areas  in  which  there  are  large  populations  is 
where  we  have  the  largest  needs.  - 

-  I  Vet  the  impression  that  VEA  of  1968  is  addressing  itself  to 
people's  needb  and  assuming,  that  we  had  aD  the  pow6r  to  make 
things  equal  I  would  .ask  whether  agencies  with  a  small  population 
have  less  needs  than  people  irf  metropolitan  areas — small  or  large 
popuhitions  areab  have  people  needs  and  we  must  meet  them  all. 
I  think  we  are  addressing  people's  needs  and  that  goe^  for  every- 

.body,  whether  he  is  from  Snowshoe  Corner  or  the  metropolitan  area 

•  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

Furthermore,  I  think  the  GAO  report  has  looked  at  these  proTD- 
lems  from  isolation  rather  thah  from  the  comparative  views  of  the 
rest  of  the  educational  s^^stem  in  the  State. 

Minnesota  has  an  exemplar^^  education  foundation  and  this  helps 
,  il^n  providing  ser\  ices  to  the  i>eople  throughout  the  State  on  their 
ability  to  pay^.  '  ^ 

I  did  not  think  this  was  coming  up  but  I  think  the  suggestion  was 
a  good  one  to  show  Minnesota's  effort.  '  . 

It  has  been  brought  up  that  in  many  instances  secondary  schools, 
community  colleges,  arid  area  vocation  technical  institutes  could  have 
been  used  to  better  their  own  facility  by  exploring  the  opportunity 
to  share  each  other's  resourceis  and  so  on. 
I  think  this  is  true.  I  would  think  that  a  country  the  size  of  the 
"  JJnited  States  could  find  exaiiiples  of  this  but  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  explored  these  opportunities 
fully  eithe^  .  ,  . 
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This  is  a  two-way  street,  and  sometimes  we  get  the  idea  that  the 
taxes  we  send  Jto  the  Federal  Government  come  from  someplace 
other  than  the  taxes  we  use  at  the  local  and  State  level. 

I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Federal  Government  could  im- 
prove the  local  education  system  and  educational  systems  in  the 
btate  by  requiring  Federal  agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  facilities  rather  lhan  constructing  tjieir  own  training  facil- 
ities. I  would iBven  extend  this  in  most  instances  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  ' 

Another'  qu^ion  has  been  raised  in  page  3  of  the  digest  as  pub-.- 
hshed  that  private  source  equipment  supplies  have  not  been  fullv 
explored.  - 

I  certainly  agr^T  with  this  but  I  think  that  the  hurdle  lias  not 
been  the  local  or  State  level. 

tt3^  hurdle  has  been  at  the  Federal  level,  and  the  ^Secretary  of 
HEW  has  been  the  biggest  barricade  of  all. 

My  understanding  is  that  there  is  a  developing  GSA  bill  to  deal 
with  supplies  and  excess  property,  to  take  the.  place  possibly  of  an 
Administrative  Service  Public  Act^Law  152.  ' 

In  my  State  we  believe  that  Federal  properties  which  are  declared 
excess  or  surplus  have  been  paid  fpr  by  our  taxpayers.  We  have  been 
paying  for  these  m  the  same  percentage  as  the  taxpayer  in  aily  ' 
other  State  in  the  Union.  We  think  tlmt  ,we  deserve  the  same  con- 
sideration for  the  use  of  those  properties  ks  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

Minnesota  along  w^th  a  number  of  other  States  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west are  not  verv  large  States.  • 

We  have  no  large  ii^stallation  of  the  military.  Vi^e  have  no  large 
defense  industries  and  we  feel  if  our  taxes  are,  being  used  to  pur- 
chase equipment  which  is  later  declared  excess  or  surplus  we  are 
^'^^^  w  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  return  on  the  same  basis  as  the  taxes  we 
pay.  We  fhink  one  of  the  ways  this  can  be*  done  is  by  creating  an 
allocation  system  which  permits  any  State  to  'go  any  place  in  the 
Union  to  Look  at  and  acouire. properties  from:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  has  been  declared  excess  or  surplus. 
^  We  have  some  other  ideas  and  when  it  is  time  for  serious  con-  ' 
.  sideration  to  this  we  would  like  to  testify  or  at  least  have  the 
nght   .    ^  /  r 

Senator  Pf^x.  Excuse  me.  ' 

Rather  than  coming  back',  give  us  your  testimony  now.  1^' 
Mr  Van  Tries.  We  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman— There  should  be ' 
an  allocation  system  set  up  and  based  on  the  amount  of  surplus  or 
^cess  properti^  which  are  evailable  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
iCvery  State  iji  thp  Union  should  have  a  dollar  allocation  for  that 
amount  and  that  no  limitations  should  be  made  on  any  State  to  ffo 
any  place  and  \6i)k  at  and  purchase  the  property.  If  one  StaiT^ 
'  decides  it  wants  to  use  its  entire  allocation  for  one  place  of  equip- 
ment, that  should  be  their  prerogative  and  every  State  should  have 
an  equal  opportunity  regardless  where  the  property  exists  to  get  it 
Senator  Pell.  In  other  words,  you  feel  that  the^ question  of  whether 
money  is  used  for  real  estate  or  equipment  or  training  or  education 
is  up  to  the  State  to  determine? 
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jVIt.  Vax  Tries.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  might  say  when  it  comes  to  real  • 
estate  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  give  everybody  an  equal  chance. 
I  have  particular  reference  to  equipment.  ^ 

Mr.  Chaiman,  on  page  4  of  the  digest  the  statement  is  made 
that,  work  experience  often  has  not  been  an  integral  component 
of  vocation  curriculum. 
1  thhtkrtnost  ty{  Hie  -St^t^s  haw^xtensive^operatu:e  programs, 
These  progtamb  require  work  experience  and  last  yeat"  Minnesota 
had  17,869  people  enrolled  in  tho^e  types  of  programs.  I  think  that 
geography  and  type  of  industry  will  have  a  bearing  on  these  pro- 
grams from  State  to  State.     '  J.      .  u  - 

We  have  had  difficulty  in  smaller  communities  providing  30bs  in 
the  office  occupation,  for  example,  and  we  have  developed  quite  an 
extensive  model  office  to  take  care  of  that  deficiency.  I  think  that  is 
^niething  that,  varies  from  State  to  State. 

The  statement  made  by  GAO  regarding  tllfe  responsibility  for  30b 
placement  system  hab  not  been  routinely  assumed  by  the  schools,  I 
think,  may  be  true.  We  have  not  done  enough  or  we  have  not  done 
the  job  well  enough,  but  we  have  done  it.  . 
.  In  postsecondarv  education,  placement  is  a  lot  easier  than  it  is  at 
thejBecondary  level. 

In  our  State  the  postsecondery  institute  has  assumed  this  respon- 
sibility for  over  30  years,  an^J  the  record  in  the  postsecondary  schools 
has  been  exceptional. 

We  in  Minnesota  have  to  do  a  better  job  in  the  secondary  and  we 
will  admit  that.  j  j 

The.  f^tement  has  also  been  made  that  fpllowup  on  graduates  and 
empfcyers'  has  been  marginal  and  nonexistent  and  I  contest  that. 

You  study  the  Minnesota  postsecondary  system  and  it  has  beeh,  I 
think,  an  outstanding  system.  ,     ,  ,  ^ 

We  have  not  done,  as  good  a  job  at  the  secondary  level  but  to  say 
it  is  marginal  or  nonexistent  I  don't  thipk  is  true.' 
I  do^  not  think  it  is  true  in  any  of  the  States  that  were  surveyed. 
We  have  already  discussed  the  matter  of  administrative^purposes-^ 
Federal  funds  used  for  administrative  purposes.  I  think  one  of  my 
problems  is  the  definition  of  terms  and  I  am  reluctant  now  after 
the  GAO  vcpdi^Uto  give  figures  on  whft,t  our  administrative  costs  are 
until  somebody  defines ior  me  wFat  an  aamimstrallve  cosTis. 
This  has  not  been  done  by  the  GAO  team  that  came  into^our  State. 
Senator  Pell.  Excuse  me..  ,  * 

Is  not  the  simple  definition  of  an  administrative  cost  all  those 
costs  that  are  not  directly  involved  with  the  distribution  of  the 
education  package?  ^  .... 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  State  the  State  cml  service 
and  the  legislature  which  operates  -vocational  education  and  the 
planning  system  feels  that  jidniipistratiye  costs  are  tho^e  combined 
costs  of  those  people  who  make  the  decisions;  people  in  the  deci^on- 
making  capacity  are  administrators  and  that  is  the  administrative 
cost. 

Senator  Pell.  Not  the  secretary,  nor  the  janitor  who  keeps  the 
building  up — where  they  make  the  decision  ? 


''^j|;^^^^A|\TRtEs.-Just  that  portion  that  is  allocated  .to  the  admin- 

Senator  Rell  Reall};;  that  would  mean  in  the  United  States  that 
Jiwy,  n«^v*  the  President  OS  the  administrator. 
"  Mr.        TVtiES.  In  my  Stat?  T  consfder  certain  people  to  be  in  the 
rteoiyoninaki%  cajjacity,  certain  people  witli  support  services.  The 
rest  of  thot^vWopie  are  providing  ^mTCPS  ■  cltrecIl7-ro"icriobT  "drs" 
distnets"      W  ^"  "^^  State  we  have  437  school 

We  have  thre^citiaff  and  almost  tlie  entire  remainder  of  the  school 
distucts  with  feV  e.\ceptions  are  in  small  communities. 

^\yon  want-  to  have  catalytic  action  you  ifmst  get  it  By  puttings 
fundSvin  a  small  school  district  with'.an  enrollment  of  5Q0  students! 

^ot^y-f"^  ^"c?r^'  t'^^k  about  catalytic  action 

most  Of  It  m  a  htdte  such^.as  miue  is  going  to  come  from  the  State 
level  technical  assistance  personnel.  . 

^  fai^!,pfeiu"  Pj''^""i"g  'las  arisen  about  rcmiiring  the  Secre- 

tary of  HEW  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  esta\^lish  t  procedure 
for  planning  svhich  Would  relate  vocational  education  to  the  State 
•  postseponaaiy  cORiimiision, 

I  just  svant  to  maky  a  comment  about  postsecondary  commission. 
My  crintfntion  is  tlkt  the  1202  Commis.sion  has  been  prostituted 
the  C  ommissioner  ^f  Lducatioh  to  the  extent  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  lias  been  coriifJ  etelv  abdicated, 

I  thlnk^'-svhen  you  cdnsicler  new  legislation,  you  should-  consider 
'Xr^^'  I'  ^1  ^^'A^^  amendments  to  the  new  Vocation  Act  in 
wlmS?     '        '     '  T  amendments  of  1975  or 

They  spend  a  great  dell  of  time  commenting  on  con.stiuction.  I 
h&ve  to  repeat  what^someAne  else  here  said,  that  con.struction  is  the 
be^t  catalyst  that  j;o«  can  noksibly  have.  When  we  build  a  school  the 
Fiinir'"^  thatWhooI  are  primarily  supported  by  State 

fi,'^^^?!^^-  ''"^^'J'^al  flollaVs  go  into  supporting  program? ,  within  ( 
the  irfstitution  that,  we  have\  built  through  the  use  of  the  Federal  k 
Vocation  Act   Program  morieys  have  almost  been  entirely  State 

J^'!^."ght  now  the  thin^  thai  jLreyents  pur  goingJnto  further  ^ 
construction  is  not  a  m^ter  ^  ccftistnictjon  fund^it  is  a  question 

goillKuildiilS.""  ^^P^"'       ^"■''^"'^"•^  ''''' 

On  page  5,  GAG  says  that  one  of  the  things  that  Congress  should 
consider  IS  reducing  the  impacA  of  several  barriers  which  inhibit 
persons  from  participating  in  voijational  .education.  That  recommen- 
dation in  and  of  Itself  counteracts  an  awful  lot  of  inadequacies,  in 
the  rest  of  the  report.  \         ■  /:  • 

It  was  indicated  by  Dr.  Pierce  tkt  there  are  problems  at  the  local 

thatnatiire       ''''  '""t  ""'"^"^         ^""'^^  """f^ 

eral  levef        •'^'^""^^^  ^'^  aware  therA  were  also  problems  at  the  Fed- 

T  T^.         u^^,  working  relations  with  the  Departmeht  of 

Labor  and  child  labor  laws,  howevcA,  we  appreciate  that  there  are 
still  variables  not  neces.sarily  confiined  to  local  anrl  St^ite  levels. 
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.1  think  Mr.Xhairman,  in  the  interest  of  time  this  will  conclude 
my  remarks. 

Senator  Pell.  I  wonder  if  the  representative  of  the  'GeneraL  Ac- 
counting Office  would  have  any  comments  that  he  would  care  to- 
make,  because  I  think  he  jsFiould  have  a  fair  opportunity  Co  respond. 

Mr.  AHAirr.  I  think  that  s  quite  a  bit  to  i^espond  to,  but  before 
responding  to  any  particular  issues  which  you  would  like — I  would 
like  to  malce  some  comments  overall,  lest  the  objectiveb  of  our  report 
are  misunderstood  bj  this  committee,  and  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Our  report,  has  been  accused,  and  certainly  the  gentlemen  here  at 
(he  table  have  accu.sed  it,  of  being  negative  in  tone  and  content,  and 
really  

Senator  Pell.  I^et  nie  say  I  didn't  find  it  so. 
Mr.  AiL\irr.  We  tried  not  to-make  it  so. 

We  disagree  with  the  allegation  that  our  report  is  an  attack  on, 
vocational  education.  . 

We  certainly  are  supportive  of  Federal  aid  to  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  -context  of  the  legislative  enactments  that  have  been 
passed  in  1963,  1968,  and  the  amendments  thereto;  but,  as  you  know, 
and  this  committee  knows,  in  our  efforts  we  try  to  review  programs 
to  point  out  ways  in  which  they  can  improve — no  matter  how  effec- 
tive they  are,  there  are  ways  to  improve  in  terms  of  their  effective- 
ne5S. 

We  think  these  areas  are  worthy  of  Consideration  by  the  Adminis- 
tration and  by  the  Congress. 

This  focus  that  we  concentrate  our  efforts  in  the  areas  that  need 
be  improved,  means  we  can't  ^ay  out  for  the  Congress  the  benefits 
that  have  been  achievedvin  every  State  in  the  ifation  or  every 
exemplary  project  in  the  Xation,  but  we  tried  in  this  case  to  get 
a  cross  section  bf  samples  as  I  indicated  earlijar,  which  would  be 
relevant  to  what  could  be  done  at  the  level  of  the  Administration, 
as  well  as  the  congressional  level  to  enhance  program  effectiveness. 
HVe  concentrated  on  those  areas  which  we  felt  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  it: 

Now,  we  do  recognize  in  the  report  and  in  my  statement,  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  program  growth  and  we  would  not 
disagree  that  the  1963  and  14)6&  enactments  have  put  impetus  into 
vocational  education.  ,  •  . 

Senator  Pell.  ^^ly  question  is,  what  point  do  you  disagree  with? 

Mr.  xVhaut.  I  am  trj'ing  to  put  jn  perspective,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
our  report  does  focus  on  arpas  of  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  if  you  look  at  the  examples  in  the  report'you 
will  find  that  about  half  of  the  examples  are  positii^e  in  terms  of 
things  that  can  be  done  at  the  local  level  a:nd  State  level,  and  with 
emulation,  would  improve  the  program.       ,      ,  i 

We  are  careful  to  point  out  in  our  feport,  because  we  did  have  a 
judgmental  sample — not  everything  we  say  in  it  will  liave  equal 
application  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation  or  to  all  States  in  the  Nation; 
but  T  am  encouraged  with  the  reQommendations  that  we  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  HP2W,  that  I  think  Dn  Pierce  said  16  out  of  21 
were  accepted. 

My  count  by  th^  Secretary's  response  to  us  in  December  indicates 
that  21  out  of  22  were  accepted  as  areas  which  the  Administration 
Ought  to  attack  to  improve  the  program. 
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I  think  our  reconimendatu)ns  to  the  Congress  are  ones  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  subcommittee  and  have  some  poten- 
tial for  improving  the  impact  of  the  overall  vocational  program, 

I  do  not  think  1  would  want  to  get  tathe  specifics  and  I  probably 
have  to  be  reminded  of  some  of  the  specifics  that  have  been  brought 
up  by  these  gentlemen,  because  you  can  argue  in  terms  of  specifics 
.ioT"^qcritg  a  while. 

I  am  heartened  that  there  was  so  much  agreement  with  the  recom- 
mendations and  conclusions  and  I  am  a  little  disappointed  that  there 
is.so  much  disagreement  with  the  facts  upon  which  those  conclu- 
**ibnff  ^d  recommendations  were  based. 

^6nator  Pelu  One  specific  question  l^re — did  the  States  get  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  report  before  it 
was  submitted  to  us?*. 

aMt*  Ahart.  In  all  States  with  the  exception  of  California,  as  Mr. 
Barrett  has  pointed  out,,  we  did  sit  down  with  the  State  directors 
at  the  end  of  the  field  work  and  w^ent  over  the  results  of  our  review 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  California  was  included  in  the  last  minute. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

Work  at  the  State  headquarters  in  California  was  not  introduced 
until  part  way  in  the  review. 

We  went  to  California  specifically  because  there  was  a  project,  an 
area,  there  that  seemed  in  relation  to  other  areas  of  the  country,  to 
be  doing  an  exemplary  job'' of  pulling  together  the  resources  of  the 
community,  military  installations,  employer  sites,  and  so  on;  and 
that  is  written  up  as  an  example,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
starting  about  page  50  of  the  report. 

We  did  some  work  at  the  State  level  later  on. 

We  probably  should  have  sat  down  with  Mr.  Barrett  and  gone 
over  that  work,  an^  ia  all  the  other  six  States  that  was  done. 

Now,  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  draft  report  to  HEW  for 
comment,  e^ich  of  the  seven  State  directors  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to'meet  with  us.  '  * 

They  had  the  opportuni^  at  that  point  for,  providing  to  us  their 
reactions  to  the  draft  of  the  report,  and  they  did  give  us  some  val- 
uable reaction  to  it. 

These  you  will  find  recognized  in  various  parts  of  {;he  report  in 
relation  to  the  findings.  f  % 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  yoji,         ^  . 

Mr.  Barrett,  would  you  like  to  answer  my  inquiry  about  precisely 
bow  much  of  your  work  is  done  for  vocational  education  in  the 
<  prison  systems  in  California? 

Mr.  Barrett.  What  perce;itage  is  done  in  the  business  

Senator  Pell.  What  percentage  of  your  money  is  spent  on  prisons? 

If  there  is  one  place  where  vocational  education  is  needed  it  is  in 
the  Nation's  prisons. 

Mr.  Barrett.  I  am  afraid  that  Dr.  Pierce  gave  more  credit  for 
Califomiff  than  I  would.be  able  to  accept — no  more  than  1  percent, 
and  that4s  just  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

Probably  the  only  means  we  have  used  is  the  MDTA  programs  in 
research  and  demonstration.  li 
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We  do* riot  put  a  re^lar  allotment  into  the  correctional  institu- 
tions. Instead,  we  have  tried  to  assist  them  with  curriculum  mate- 
rials and  other  materials  and  have  done  some  research  and  demon- 
stration efforts  and  dissemination. 

We  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  fund  regular  programs  within  those 
institutions. 

Senator  Pell.  What  about  the  other  two  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  in  speaking  of  cataly- 
tic action,  some  of  the  things  that  Mve  happened  in  Minnesot 
would  be  good  to  know. 

We  have  set  up  programs  within  the  correctional  institutions 
including  Federal  correctional  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  voca- 
tional training  of  the  inmates. 

Also,  we  have  taken  inmates  released  from  prison  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  bused  them  to  a  vocational  t^^phnical  institute  and 
returned  them  to  the  correctional  institution. 

Several  years  ago  we  started  the  vocation  pr^ram  in  the  prison 
system.  ^  \ 

I  suppose  there  would  be  some  argument  as  to  haw  much  we  really 
started,  because  I  suppose  since  the  beginning  ofVhe  system  thej 
have  had  som^  type  of  vocational  training  but  we  Expanded  on  it 
and'  started      a  vocational  training  program  within\ne  prison. 

When  the  legisfative  met  at  th9  last  session  of  the  legislation  they 
agreed  to  replace  all  of  the  funds  which  we  had  been\jsing  from 
"vocational  funds  by  Senate  funds  and 'placed  those  fundXand  pro- 
posals under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  department  of  cor- 
rections, which  was  acceptable  to  us. 

We  then  started  other  programs  with  the  prison  system  and  this 
year  in  our  legislature,  is  a  request  for  the  State  to  assume  totajly^ 
those  programs,  place  them  under  the  correctional  system,  and  we 
will  again  withdraw  from  the  programs.       *  ^ 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  percentage  of  money  is,  but  I  can  get 
it  for  you.  ; 

Senator  Pell.  What  would  be  your  reaction  if  the  Congress 
decide^J  there*  should  be  a  set-aside  of  a  certain  amount  of  funds 
spent  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Sir,  the  only  set-aside  question  would  be  the 
amount  of  money  available. 

,  When  you  are  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  and  you  have  these 
programs,  we  have  three  times  the  applications  JPor  funds  as  we 
httve  dollars  available.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  priorities  given  set- 
asides,  and  we  would  utilize  them  for  that,  but  I  think  you  would 
have  t0  recognize  the  problem  w6uld  be  in  terms  of  the  total  needs 
of  the'  people  within  the  State,  and  the  need,  perhaps,  to  investigate 
solutions  as  a  part  of  the  problem  of  these  people. 

Our  efforts  ip  correction  was  initiallv  to  fund  in  to  a  study  with 
them?  to  identify  their  problems,  ana  to  set  .patterns — for  which 
they  were  very  grateful.  •  ' 

We  maintained  a  supervisor  from  our  staff  working  with  their 
institutions  to  relate  and  update  their  programs,  and  again  we  had 
very  good  reaction  from  them. 

We  provided  a  full-time  person  to  teach  in  cooperation  with  them, 
for  teacher  education  of  their  staff,  within  the  institutional  pro- 
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grams.  Also  we  have  provided  some  funds,  not  a  large  amount  for 

,  equipment  for  the  use  of  correction  groups.  The  issue  is  not  one  of 
principle  or  relationship,  but  strictly  one  of  the  amounts  of  dollars 

im  rektionship  Jtd^  the  whple  of  the  needs  of  State. 

J    I  had  seven  ^ajor  citiel^  together  a  week  ago,  saying,  "Let?s  lo&k 

.  for  next  year  for  funding  for  progranib  for 'disr^jtne  youth,  before 
they  get  mto  institutions,  because  we've  learned  a  lot  about  mis  dis- 
ruptive youth."  ^ 

We  think  "we  know  some  ty|^  of  programs  that  can  impact  before 
they  get  adjudicated  because  they  are  adjudicated  as  disruptive 
youth.  They  have  a  massive  problem. 
Senator  rELL.  Thank  you.  . 

Incidentally,  in  your  tfiSEimony,  you  indicated  a  concern  with  the 
1202  commissions.  1\liat  amendment  would  you  like  to  see  us  adopt? 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  I  was  not  presenting,  but  I  would  like  to  respond. 
The  law  pertaining  to  1202  commission  has  nothing  wrong  with  it. 
In  our  State  it  has  been  administered  by  the  higher  education  unit* 
the  Board  of  Regents  who  got  accepted  as  the  1202  commissions. 

They  are  not  in.f^n'y  way  matched  to  the  functions  of  the  State  in 
law,  that  you  peopfe  passed — the  concept  of  an  overall  planning  unit. 
;  *^Jn  my  State  1202  is  not  related  to  either  of  the  boards  of  educa- 
r  tij^n,  which  would  be  perfectly  sound.  The  board  of  regents,  wlio 
.haplf^efced  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  former  Governor,  got  'them- 
s^qlvefiKappointed  as  the  1202  commission  and  as  such  have  ha,d  a 
total!  c^icem,  background  and  interest  in  the  higher  education 
rathtr  tlwm  the  intent  to  use  vocational  advisory  committees.  With- 
out fetaflteg''\pQtinuity,  without  n  continuous  planning  group,  you 
are  not  goins^o  do  anything  about  it.  / 

•Spnator^PELL.  Is  this  up  to  the  Federal  Government  or  up  to  you  in 
theptAJ«^o  change?  j 

3noi5HAKER.  If  you  want  what  tve  have,  all  right. 
^  u  don't  want  that  to  match  the  law  that  you  passed,  then  the 
Commissioner' of  Education  is  going  to  have  to  stan4  up  to  what  the 
law  says. 

^If  vou  believe  and  I  concur  with  the  1202  commission  as  estab- 
lished in  the  law,  but  presently  it  is  not  being  administered  at  the 
Federal  level.  ^  * 

On  that  basis,  the  power  structures  and  forces  within  the  State 
determine  who  the  1202  commi^ion  is,  and  not  what  the  law  says. 

Senator  Beall.  On  that  point  we  suggest  the  1202  should  be  more 
broadly,  representative  of  the.  total  education  committee,  that  the 
advisory  council  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  representatives 
of  the  community  colleges  and  manpawer  committees. 
Mr:  SiroKMAKER.  They  do  in  our.  State,  and  I  See  no  problem. 
I  think  it^s  in  the  law  and  this  is  a  matter  of  administration. 
Barrett.  May  I  just  indicate,  at  least,  in  California,  we  are 
ho^ful  the  1202  Commission  caji  be  a  coordinating  agency  that  used 
to  Be  our  coordinating  council  for  higher  education  and  has.  been 
reorganized  and  i^  a  new  addition  and  they'  are  working  npw  very 
closely  in  interagency  arrangements  and  we  think  the  1202  commis- 
sion, can  provide,  X  think,  what  Dr.  Shoemaker  is,  saying,  the  legis- 
lative right  now'is  such  that  the  local  States  can  ^ddre^s  this  dif- 
ferently, and  in  some  States  Pm  afraid  it's  not  a  yia^ble  body. 

'  *  \ 
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We'hope  in  California  it  will  be. 

Senator"  Beall.  I  think  a  word  ought  to  be  said  about  the  GAO 
..jeport.  There  seeins  to  be  a  good^deal  of  sensitivity  about  tl^  report 
here,  I  am  not  .so  sure  the  sensitivity  is  as  much  for  the  report  as 
with  press  reports  of  .the  repoit  itself.  Since  weVe  also  sensitive 
about  what^ttj^e  press  says,  from  time  to  time,  I  can  unJeretand  that 
insensitivity,  nevertheless  it  ought  to  be  recognized  that  most  of  us 
here  feel  we  have  made  some  substantial  progi^  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education,  since  the  passage  of  the  1968  act.  However,  it 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  GAO  to  make  a  very  critical  analysis  for 
thj^  Congress. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  as  one  who  represents  a  State  where  there's 
a  large  city,*  Baltimore,  to  find  that  in  the  urban  areas,,  we  have 
distressing  lar^e  numbers  of  people  going  through  the  school  system 
and  not  acquiring  ability  to  read  and  who  are  not  acquiring  market- 
able skills  and  are  dropping  out  of  school.  We  have  got  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  and  if  the  GAO  report  develops  good  debate,  then  I 
think  it  will  haVB  a  positive  influence  on  vocational^  education  and 
in,  helping  us  iinprove  the  legislative,  although  I  hope  this  would 
not  t>e  the  case,  I  think  you  tend  to  be  a  little  defensive  about  the 
'  GAD  report,  *but  proceed   •     ,  . 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  Senator  Beall,  the, question  isn't  the  issue  of  how 
effective  has  the  1968  act  been,  not  that  there  are  not  things  that 
shouldn't  be  corrected,  but  given  your  measurement,  jyou  know,  and  I 
think  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  judgments.  You  have  to  make 
the  judgments,  and  given  your  position  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
1968  amendment,  you  are  going  to  make  decisions  that  affect  the 
people  in  the  Nation.  I  think  what  I  have  felt,  as  I  went  before  the 
House  Education  Committee,  and  initially,  here,  is  that  in  a  loose 
sense,  those  guys  didn't  do  their  job,  so  I  think  there  is  an  issue  of 
quality — someone  has  to  talk  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts,  fine  tutning  is  one  thing,  irm^ive  turn- 
over and  redirection  is  another.  So  our  reaction  to  the  (xAO  report 
is  almost  in  direct  relationship  to  what  we  felt  in  our  own  States  as 
a  result  of  the  rep'ort. 

Specifically  in  terms  of  the  reactions  and  the  massive  publicity 
that  comes  out  pjp  a  totally  negmtive  report. 

Senator  BealL.  Everything  i^  in  the  GAO  report. 

I  didn't  get/ t}ie  report  or  get  any  massi|e  turnover  and  I  thought 
that  the  GAQ  report,  whetner  or  not  y^ou^  agree  with  the  points 
raised,  was  s^me  fine  tuning  and  some  exchanges,  but  I  did  not  see 
anything  calling  for  massive  changes. 

I  truly  trjfed  to  get  down  the ^ame  route  and  get  to  the  desired 
endybut- 


Mr»  Barrett.  I  certainly  agi^e. 
I  anticipate  in  Calif onrm  that  the,  GAO  report  will  probably 
have  more  positive  effectB'than  negative, 

However  we  want  Jb6  make  really^  suxe  you  heard  the  other  side 
of  the  story.  '  ' 

If  you  agree  wi^th  this,,  you  can  hear  the  other  side  and  we  can 
move  t^T!  to  talK  about  cdnstructive  things,  but  basically  we  are 
defensive  hemuse  we  have  a  lot  of  people  involved.  I  accept  the 
GAO  rep^  as  basically  identifying  some  concerns  that  too, 
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have  had  that  are  difficult  to  deal  with  B,ni  I  think  that  is  what  we 
i  have  to  address. '  -        '  \      r  .  ' 

Senator  Peu..  Here  I  was,  disagreeing  w|th  Senator  Bealt 

I  think  we  as  politicians  are  less  sensitive  to  the  press,  or  we 
would  have  nervous  breakdowns  constantly.  \ 

Mr.  Bakrett.  More  nervous  than  we'ar^.  \ 

Mr.  Van  Tries.  I  think.  Senator,  thjsre'is  ai).  issue  here  about  the 
report  that  Mr.  Shoemaker  brought  up. 

1  can't  believe  that  the  adverse  news  articled^  in  newspg^pers  was 
the  result  of  those  indicated  on  the  byline.  \ 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  reporters  here  are 'different  than  our 
reporter^.  Somebody  has  written  a  news  relfM^^lsnRHfiatlzed  the 
adverse  points  that  they  want  reported  in  the  Newspapers.  At  least, 
that  is  the  way  I  think  it  happened.  It  is  difficult  for  the  GAO  to 
change  a  draft  report  which  has  had  such  great  coverage  even  if 
they  wanted  to.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  substantial  changes 
because  it  had  alreadpr  been  reported,  if  no  more  tKau  just  a  curstfry 
pres5  release. 

Senator  Beall.  Does  GAO  issue  press  releases? 

Mr,  AiiART.  We  do  on  occasion  but  not  the  type  Mr.  Vanljries  is 
talking  about. 

If  I  mi^ht  just  mentipn  for  the  record  that  J^Ir.  Shoemaker  and 
I  had  a  discussion  of  this  very  point  about  2  y^eeks  ago  when  we 
testified  before  the  House  committee;  I  got  the  impression,  and  I 
may  be  corrected,  he  thinks  there's  somebody-  somewhere  that's 
against  them,  that  they  do  summations  for  the  press  which  was 
picked  up.*  / 

I  thinK  I  understood  him  correctly  that  He  does  not  have  any 
suspicion  that  it  was  in  the  General  Accounting  Office,if  it  should 
have  been^a  ghost  writer  for^the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Shoemaker.  It  was  my  feeling  that  it  was  not  issued  from  the 
GAO,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  have  been  watching 
from  the  Federal  level,  a  continuous  diatribe  of"  negative  words  on 
all  eduQatSon  and  vocational  education.       ^  ^ 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  them* 

As  I  told  Mr.  Ahart,  I  do  not  believe  because  pf  previous  contact 
with  GAO,  it  did  not  happen  there  but  someplace  in  Gotemment, 
this  negative  element  on  a  draft  report,  not  on  the  final  report,  was 
written  and  released  to  the  press.  * 

Now,  I  think  it  is  an  irresponsible  actioQ^Mi  the  part  of  that  unit, 
whatever  it  was,  and  I  cannoftell  you  who. 

I  have  a  suspicion  but  a  suspicion  and  10  cents— 20  cents,  will  get 
yoTj  a  cup  of  coffee,  so  what  I  am  saying,  we  have  been  taking  time 
and  I  have  taken  time  to  answer  tni^,/*fresponsible  import  in  the 
press.  withi;i  our  State,  as' I  say,  even  to  the  point  of  having  to  say, 
"Go  look,  it  isn't  there." 
.  As  you  are  building,  you  build  on  success.  , 

You  don't  build  on  failure  and  the  great  changes  in  development 
that  took  place  have  been  somewhat  hurt,  and  ^-^^e  have  to  take,  time 
and  back  up  and  move  b^  the  publicity  given  the  report. 

Senator  Pell.  Mr.  VanTries. 

Mr.  VanTries.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  and  I  wanted  to  get  some- 
thing in  before  you  leav^.  V  - 

A     '  .  '  V' 
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Since  you  brought  up  the  matter,  of  corrections  and  servient© 
^correction — I  think  there  is  one  thing  that  is  going  around  ^he 
colintry — I  do  not  belieye  it  is  peculiar  to  our  State. 

Tlds  is  a  movement  from  institutionalized  service  to  community 
.  base  service.  .  i 

If  we  move  from  the  institutionalized  service  into  the  community 
based  service,  this  is  going  to  requ,ire  a  great  aniount  of  resources. 

Our  State  is  talking  about  closing  correctional  institutions  ,and 
State  hpspitals  and  tnings  of  this  kind,  moving  ther^  into  the 
community.'  '  '  ' 

Lhave  asked  for  $2  million  from  the  State  specifically  for*  the 
purpose  of  perfoxming  those  services.  . 

I  haA^e  done  it  more  as  .a  protection  than  anything  else  but  if*it 
does  happen  we  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  ^ieryices 
and  we  will  not  have  tne  resources  to  provide  them  and  tnis,  I 
think,  would  be  of  interest  to  you,  Senator  Pell.  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Tries  and  other  inj[ormatioli 
follows : J  ' ' 
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V       Mr,  Cbaitmanr  my  name  is  Ro2}ert  P»  Van  Tries/ 'Assistant 

Comissioner  of  Education  and  State  Director  of  Vcfoational  Education, 

State  of  Minnesota,    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  " 

your  Committee  at  this  time  to  address  some  of  the  concerns  we  have  ^ 

wi€h  respect  to  the  docum&nt  entitled,  "What  is  the  Role  of  Federal 

Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?**  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
t 

the  Upited  states. 

Anyone  reviewing  the  subject  report  should  be  aware  of  the 
conditions  under  which  pie  material  for  the  Report  was  collected,  ^ 

Minnesota  was  one  of  seven  states^is  which,  the  CAO  conducted  what  we 

'  S'*  V'   '  '  ■      /  , 

have  termed  a  **program  audit"  a  term  not  u^red  by  the  GAO,    The  review 

was  performed  by  three  gentlemen^^whose  office  location  is  found  in  the 

Federal  Office  Building,  Port  Snelling,  Blooaington,  Minnesota,  The 

Dopattment  of  Educaticfnr-Si^cational  Division  ha^  no  complaint  with 

^  «  * 

respect  to  these  GAO  employees.    They  were  considerate,  made  every 

^ffdrt  to  find  out  about  vocational^^programs ,  and  were  courteous  to 

both  locaT^;^2!^^  staff  members  and  those  at4^he  state  level,  ffe 

2>elieve  this  courteous  treatment  was  reciprocated.    Having  expressed 

our  respect  for  these  gentlemen  I  think  it  oply  fair  to  point  out  that        ^  ' 

the  GAO  representatives  were  made  aware  of  vocational  porgrams  in  this 

state  for  the  f±jf^t  time,    We  fere  suprised  to  find  out  that  their  ^ 

careers  within  the  GAO  had  been  confined  to  f%ancial  auditing  of  Govern^ 

nent  Military  contracts.    This  is  not  to  imply  that  such  experience  ^ 


\ 


liquid  not  contributG^to  a  roview  such  as  this  —  some  of  the  experience 
woDld  undoubtedly  be  valuaiie.    It  seecis  odd,  however,  that  in  none  of 
the  states,  reviewed  that  we  are  aware  of  wore  there  any  people  faailiar 
with  vocational  education  included  in  the  GAO  teams*    A  recomendation 
.  to  this  cfonmittee  would  seem  to  be  appropriate.    If  the  CAQ,  as  an^arm 
of  Congress,  is  to  expand  its  functtion^to  making  program  audits,  some^ 
system  should^be  created  to  assure  that  a  majority  of  the  review 
team's  membership  be  composed  of  individuals  acquainted  with  the  pro~ 
gram  being  reviewed,    probably  the  most  significant  statement  in  the 
entire  G\0  report  appears  on  page  seven  of  the  document,  fhe^statement 
reads  in*  part  f'  '^^^  , 
"We  lyelieve  that  problems  experienced  in  these  states  and 
comxaunities  are  shared  by  many^  and  that  the  solutions' 
implem^ted    by  som4  pay  be  applicable  to  others*  However, 
in  states  ^d  localities  where  policies,  processes,  and- 
practices  are  not  similar  to  those  discussed  in  this  report 
our  findings  and  conclusions  may  not  be  applicable  and  ^ 
therefore  stypuld  not  be  interpreted  as  necessarilt^  being  * 
typical  of  vocational  activities  in  all  locations , "  (My 
underlining.) 

We  have  reproduced  the  GAO  report  for  the  use  of  those  individuals 

requesting  copies  and  have  taken  this  statement  and  placed  it  dn  the 

t 

front  title  page*    We  believe  the  GAO  should  have  placed,  the  statement^ 
there  in  the  first  place.    Our  contention  is  that  not  only  are  the 
statemoTfts  not  entirely  applicable  to  the  states  not  reviewed  but  they 
cannot  bo  generalized  even  to  the  seven  states  that  wore  reviewed.  - 
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one  further  criticism  pf  the  report  in  general.    It  is  difficult 
fox  us  to  understand  why^  the  draft  report  was  the  subject  of  several 
adverse  news  articles  appearing  prior  to  the  release  of  the  final  report. 
-^The  copies  we  received  indicated  that  they  were  to  be  of  a  confidential 
nature.    I  expressed^^to  nxy  -eongressman ,  Mr,  Quie,  and  to  my  Senatcfr,  ^ 
Hr,  Mondale,  that  this  kind  of  operation  made  it  very  difficult  for  the 
GAO  to  change  the  final  report  because  of  the  extensive  distribution 
made  pf  the  draft  report,    F^or  all  practical  purposes  the  drafi;  report 
was  the  final  report  and  GAO  should  have  indicated  it.  as  such. 

Since  the  statements  contained  in  the  review  are  not  identified  , 

*" 

with  any  states ^  it  is  impossible  to  answer  etny  inaccuracies  that  may 
2)«  in  the  repott*    Our  reply  to  the  report  will  be  an  identification  of 
statements  used  as  they  pertain  to  the  situation^ in  Minnesota,  '  Un^r^" 
tunately  there  is  a  principle  of  political  expediency  involved.  When 
we  complain  about  generalized  ^'Statement's  we  are  tolii  that  the  statements 
didn't  apply  to  this  state  —  they  were  meant  for  other  states.  Need- 
J,ess  to  say  "other"  states  are  told  the  same  thing^    In  order  to  compare 
ftlnnesota  with  other  states  I  am  including  a  Summary  of  "Project  Baselines" 

i 

as  Attachment  0  1»  "  •  ^ 

Many  of  the  stat&aents  in  the  report  are  simple  statement  of  fact 
with  which  no  one  can  quarrel.    One  statement  appears  in  the^gest  and^ 
indicates  that  '*over  $3  billion  of  Federal  funds  have  been  expended  ^nce 
the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  1963."    I  think  this 
•  Mtatemerit  should  be  put  in  proper  perspective.    Over  the  ten  year  period 
this  averages' out  to  about  300  million  dollars  each  year*  or^^^bout  six 
Million  dollars  per  year  for  the  state  of  Minnesota,    During  this  period 


of  time  XhQ  state  and  local  educational  agencies  averaged  well  over 
50  laHlion  dollars  per  gear  on  vocational- technical  education.  The 
reason  for  drawing  this  to  gour  attention  is  that  throughout  the  report 
the  CAO  keeps  referring  to  the  new  aagic  words  "catalgtic  action" 
(undefined) ,    since  required  matching  is  dollar  for  dollar,  what  would 
CAO  call  tills  phenomena?    Later  on  the  report  points  out  that  states 
are  not  maintaining  the  ratios  of  state  to  Federal  dollars^    It  would 
seem^  to  2>e  obvious  to  jaost  people  that  there  would  be  a  limit  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  10  to  1  ratio  on  the  part  of  some  states.    In  1973 
Minnesota  fitpended  $8,1572,956  of  Federal  funds  and  $76,213 ,72 3^of  state 
and  local  funds,    zt  ifas  mentioned  in  the  CAO  report  that^  one  state 
director  said  he  did  not  report  all    state  monies  used  in  vocational 
education,    I  believe  Minnesota  was  the  state  referred  to  and  I  was 
the  director,    Mg  state  has  a  corrtaendable  foundation  aid  program  in 
which  some  schools  receive  as  much  as  $1,182  per  student  enrolled  in 
average  dailg  membership,  ,A  p^centage  of  this  should  accrue  to  everg 
student  enrolled,  in  a  vocational  program.    This  foundation  aid  is  in 
addition  to  the  76  million  reported  bg  Minnesota.    This  was  not  reported 
because  it  did  not  seem  to  be  information  that  would  be  of  assistance  to 
Federal  planners,  «  -y 

The  point  I  was  making  was  that  the  effort  of  determining  this 
^amount  was  a  waste  of  tim^  and  resources  when  we  were  alreadg  so  far 
over'-mAt<fhed »    The  moheg  used  for  accounting  could  better  be  channeled 
into  additional  programs  td  serve  people. 

The  CAO  report  states  that  organizational  patterns  at  all  levels 
fragment "responsibility  and  result  in  independent  and  isolated  planning 
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for  vocational  educatiotu    Most  people  working  in  vocational  programming 
would  agree  with  this  finding.    State  arid  local  governments  have  had  a 
good  teacher  who  promoted  this  proliferation  —  the  ^ederai  government. 
State  directors  of  vocational  education  as  well  as  teachers  and  local 
administrators  have  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  "sole  agency"  concept 
which  has  been  a  part  of  y/ocational  afcts  since  1917,  ^Proposals  before 
the  Congress  now  ^r^  suggesting  a  proliferation  of  agencies  in  a  new 
vocational  act.    Congress  has^JJuCectly  contributed  to  the  proliferation 
of  agencies  throii^ffthe  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  and 
numerous  other  acts,^  States  are  always  influenced  by  these  Congressional 
Acts  and  the  proliferation  of  agencies  occurs  in  the  states  as  a  result. 
Perhaps  GAP  was  suggestin<T  that  now  is  the  time  for  action  towards  ^he 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Education  and  Manpower,    On'^veral  ^previous 
app^rances* before  this  committee  we  have  engaged  in  jSiscussion  as  to  the 
*dvisah4.1ity  of  such  a  department  and  have  rejpivefJrt^^^Jmpres^^on  that 
the  idea  is  good-but  "the  time  is  not  ripe,"    The  criticism  by  GAO  with 
respect  to  proliferation  of  agencies  would  seem  to ^ppc>rt  the  contention 
piat  the  time  is  not  only  ripe  but  long  past  due. 

'    ^      In  the  report/  OAO  questions  the  manner  in  which  Federal  funds  have 
_^y>o<>rL-ff -£fe±rXhufflff  f  p  ^ M  ^/f  t :^    ^^f  fjil      ,  comt^^  on  other 

States  nor  td.ll  we  contend  that  Minnesota's  distribution  methods  are 
without  fault,    Tt  is  our  contention  that         tannot  look  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  funds  without  looking^at  the,  total  picture  involving 
state  funds  as  well.    The  review  speaks  of  concehtratipg\FederaX  dpllats 
in  selected  agencies.    This  has  been  a  standard  opejrat'ing  procedure  on 
the  P^rt  of  VSOE  in  its  use  of  Part  "D"  monies^  yet  in  Minnesota  some  ^^^^ 
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of  OttT  m>st  promising  developments  have  occvred  because  of  an  incentive 

of  a  very  saaU  amount  of*aoney.    Besides  thi^  the  2968  act  addresses 

itself  to  peopler  needs  —  not  geographical  needs.    The  question  can  he 

ah^cd,  is  an  agenc^^ith  a  small  population  ang  less  eligible  to  have 

the  f6v  needg  individuals  served  than  the  agencg  with  a  high  population 
f  if  ^ 

*nd  therefore  more  needi/  individuals?  v 

GAO  suggest^  that  ''secondary  schools',  consnunitgr^l leges ,  ahd 
.  area  vocational  technical  institutes  could  have  made  better  use  of 
'  their  own  facilities  and  explof^  opportunities^  to  share  each  other's 
xesotirces  and  those  of  federally  supported  manpower  ^programs,  military 
installations,  proprietary  schools  or  eipployers  site.**    With  the  nuabe^ 
of  ^Hese  institutions  in  the  United  States  'this  statement  is  prpbably 
true  in  some^  states.    The  problem  is  a  two  way  street.  t)uplicat^ 
facilities  are  not  alwags  the  *fault  of  state  and  local  agencies 4,,  Congre^ 
should^2)e  concerned  as  to  whether  the  Federal  agencies  are  using  state 
and  local  facilities  rather  tlian  duplicating  facilities,  programs,  and 
systems  needlessly.    The  Congress  has,  ratlier  than  b^^ild  and  strengthen 
state  ^nd  local  education  systems,  duplicated  these  thrpugh  such  programs 
«5  those  found  in  VOL  and  particularly  the.  Job  Corps,*'  Congress  has,  in 
fact,  set  up  a  second  system  in  this  country.    It  could  have  built  on 
what  existed  to  the  benefit  of  everyone  except  possibly  the  Department 
of  Labor, 

Thi  review  by  GAO  states  that  "work  experience  often  has  not  been 
an  integral  component  of  the  vocational  curriculum,**  "  Most  of  the 
states  surveyed,  and  most  certainly  *iinr.esuLa,  have  extensive  cooper- 
ative  programs  using  employers  work  stations*    In  1973  the  state  had 
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IS, $24  <!nrolle<J  and  in  1974  this^had  increased  to  17,869.    CAO 'later 
a^lkes  some,  recotanendations  about  theffe  types  of  On-the-Job  Training 
Programs  that  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  Congress. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  states  that  ** public  and  private  \ 
sources  of  equipment  and  supplies  have  not  been  fully  explored, *[  We 
can  only  answer  that  if  there  are  sources  which  have  been  unexplored 
we  vould  appr^iate  knowing  about  thea,'  Our  ex^rience  in  such  explor- 
ation of  sources  has  been  a  frustrating  one  with  the  Sectetary  of  HEN 
providing  unnecessary  nurdles  that  have  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  efforts.    Of  imraediate  concern  on  the  matter  of  equipment  is  the 
^^^^ongressional  intention  with  respect  to  metritation  of  American  industry 
tLnd  the  time  lines  imposed.    Our  State  Board  has  indicated  a  conversion 
in  text  books  by  1984,    If .this  is  a  reasonable  period  of  time  our  state 
should  be  allocating  monies  to  affect  a  conversion  of  equipment  in  the 
amount  of  about  $500^000  or  more  a  year  for  the  facilitation  of  such 
conversion.    This ^has.  implication  for  the  DXR  program.  Attachment  02, 

GAO  said,  "responsibility  for  job  placement  assistemce  has  not  been 
routinely  assumed  by  schools  and  follow-up' on  graduates  and  employers  ' 
has  been  marginal  or  non-exisie^^Z        challenge  this  statement .  Job 
placement  has  been  a  traditional,  tesponsibilily  for  post^secondary 
'institutions  for  over  25  years.    The  future  of  the  program  has  been 
dependent  on  successful  placement  and'  the  .instructor* s  job  is  contingent 

on  the  program  continuing ,    The  in^enti^^e  fcr  successful  placement^  of 

•  *       '       "       ft*     •  " 

^Students  in  such  a  case  is  grest.  ,  In  the  c^so  of  secondary  students  our 

efforts  at  placcmenp'  has  been  much  less  successful  and  GAO* s  grXticism 

is  probably Y correct,  \wo  have  started  piloting  some  secondary  placement 
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efforts.    The  probld'm  of  making  the  effort  in  33  post- secondary  AVTJs 

is  considerably  different  than  making  a  placement  effort  in  437  secondary 

schools  of  the  state. 

Jn  its  ''Matters  for  ConsideratS^on  by  the  Congress"  GAO  suggests 

•r 

setting  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  that  can  be  retained 
at  the  state  level.    This  is  a  reference  to  its  later  comments  that  the 
ttoney  spent  at  the  state  ieyei  is  "ad^nistrative"  monies.    At  no  time 
were  we  ever  appraised  of  what  constituted  "admii^strative*'  dollars. 
The  conclualon  that  state  level  funds  ar\s  administrative  funds  is  a 
conclusion  that  is  uftworthy  of       organization:  that  has  audited  the 
^   government  contracts  of  the,  largest  industries  in  tiie,  nation,  Fuqds 

expended  at  the  corporate  or  home  office  level  are  not  all  administrative 
funds  and  neither  are  all  t^w  fands  expended  at  the  state  level  of  VEA 
monies, 

GAO  keeps  referring  to  catalytic  action,    where  does  GAO  think  the 
catalytic  a<^tl^^occurs?    In  our  state  we  have  437  school  districts, 
most  of  whith  are  small .    will  the  VEA  monies  allocated  to  well  over 
300  small  ?c}p>ols  provide  any  catalytic  action?    This  action  Is  provided 
by  statQ  staff  who  ^re  not  administrative  staff  but  are  catalysts  in  the 
truest  sense,'      ^  '  , 

A  potentially  creditable  agency^  has  substituted  ambiguity  for 
reality  and  their  generalized  conclusions  are  intolerable  if  not 


unbelievable. 
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STATE:  IITNNESOTA 
1972-73 


MIWJESOTA  STATE  ICPARTTOT  OF  VOCATIOJ^L  EDUCATION 


Address: 


Hionc: 


Capitol  Squnrc  Building 
SL,  I'oul,  KN  55101 
(612)  296-3994 


/ 


/ 


<:}pcfinccn<lcnt  of  hiblic  Instniction: 
plrcctor  of  Vocational  Education: 
pirocior,  £iTccr  Education: 
pircccor,  Hescarch  Coordinating;  Unit: 

IJrcctori  Onta  Processing: 
I  t,i  Inforcation  Specialist: 


Mr,  J^mri  B,  GasToey 

Mr,  .Robert  Van  Tries  • 

Mr,  Leonard  Kodct 

Dr,  "IkTW^axrd  F,  Kelson  and 

Dr,  Jcroxo  }k>ss 

Mr,  Dicl;  Locke 

Mr,  Mel  Johnson 


MINNESOTA  STAXE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OJrVOaTIO::AL  CDUC;tTION 


Address: 


rhonc; 
ficccutlvc  Dirccrbr: 


555  Wabasha 

RooE)  201  ' 

St,  Paulf  ^tH  33101 

(612)  222-8459 

Mr,  Jerry  Enright 


.  3,e04,971 


*  POPULATION 
(1970  Census) 

"Population  by  Location 
SHSA:    2, J65,029 
^   Central  City:  928,411 
Kon-SMSA:  1,^39,942 


j!_*?^1«tion  by  Arc 
r>  -  J9  years;  ^73,405 
:0  -  2A  years:  "292^037 
25-64  years;  1,581,183 


Population  by  Race 
Necro:     34,i;68  '  < 

An,  Indian:    23,128  ^ 
Oriental:  5,025 
White:  3,736,038 
Other:  3,912 


y.'Tcjpm^nry    -  ^ 
C  ill  1  hour/dny'"' 
^  t  1  6  hours/day 
Copp,  1  hour  nnd  2-3  hours 
en  ihe  job. 


CONTACT  HOURS 

Pos  t '« Second  a  ry_ 
6  hours/day 


Adults  " 
36  hours/program 


O      M  0  .  75  .  2» 
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mOLIMENT* 


TOTAfc-VoCATlQItAL  ENROLLMENT* 


Secondary:    153,552    Post-Secondary:    24,239    Adulc:    118,633   Total:  296,424 

/ 

VOCATIONAL  HmOLLMENT  BY  LOCATION 
SMSAJ    91«'1^3  or  30^75  percent  of  Total 

Central  City:  ^45,062  or  15,20  percent  of  Total  " 
Non-SJISA:    205', 281  or  69,25  percent  of  Total 

VOCATIOIUL  EDUCATION  BY  PROGRAM  •  J 

Agriculture:    43,445    Distributive  Education:    17,io9    Health:  6,399 
Consumer  and  Hoaei;iaking:    101,669    Occupational  Hoine  EcoiU)rcics:,  8,163 
Office:  '  3^,342    Technical:    9,743   Trade  and  Industry:  "^77,054 

VOCATIONAL  EDUG\T10N  ENROLLMENT  BY  ACE  GROUP 

Secondary  En^ollnent:    153,552  or  41.12  percent  of  population  15-19  years 
Post-Secondary  Enrbllipent:    24,239  or  8,30  percent) of  population  20-24  year* 
Adult  Enrollncnt:    118,633  or  7.50  percent  of  population  25-64  years 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIO:^  FI1C«\NCF.S^ 

FEDERAL  ALLOCATION:    $10.451,885    FEDERAL  EXPEIIDITURES:  $8,572,956 
TOTAL  EXPENDITURES:    $84,786^679    STATE/LOCAL  EXPENDITURES:  $76.213,723 

EXPENDITURES  BY  LEVEL 

Secondary:  $23,516,000  or  27>74  X  Post-Secondary:  $55,758,000  or  65,76  Z 
^id^Ati    jb;5rJ,000]or  6.50  X  ' 

EXPENDITURES  BY  LOCA-piOX 

SMSA:    $35,002,446  or  4K28  %    Central  City:    $15,142,052  or  17>86  2 
Hon-SMSA:    $49, 784,195  or  58>72  %  —    .    ^  ^ 

TOTAL  INSTRUCriO:iAL  COSTS:    $71,704,3  49  or  84.57  Z 
Administration:    $5,960.381  or  7.03  % 
Construction  Costs  (:Cew):    $5,317,732  or  6.27  X 
,    TOTAL  ANCILLARY  COSTS:    $6,867,92"5  or  8.10 


447. 

VOCATIONAL  EDOC/\TION  TEACHEUS  AND  TEACHER  TRAINEES 

I 

TOTAL  FULL  AND  1*ART  TIME  TEACHERS  5>839  (Undupllcated) 

r.T.B.  TEACIIERS  O'OR  SECONDARY  AND  POST-SECONDARY  LEVELS  AND  FULL  AND  PART  TIME 
TEAQIERS  FOR  ADULT  LEVEL  (Duplicated) 


Secondary 


AG  D£  HEALTH. 
336    157  >  31 


C&H  OCCUP  HE  OFFICE 
788/        90  A  30 


TECH 
0 


T&I  TOTAL 
AID  2,242 


Post-Secondary       60  119 


180 


96 


60A 


188  757  2,00/> 
260       95A  2,573 


Adult 


318  189 


98 


130 


172 


A52 


Total 


71A    A65       309     \918         358       1>A86         AA8    2,121  6,819 


TOTAL  VOCATIOlIAUJDUcWiON  TEACHER  TRAINEES  6,628 
Prc-Service  2,32A 
•   In-S«rvic6  A, 304 


Teacher  Trainees  by  Progran 
(Pre  and  In-Service) 


Total 


AG 
456 


DE 

553 


,  HEALTH 
30A 


C&H 
975 


OCCUP  HE 
2A6 


OFFICp 
1,3A2 


TECH 
A95 


T&I  TOTAL 
2,257  6,628 


TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  SALARIES:  $58,32A,653 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIOm  SALARIES  BY  LEVEL 

Secondary:    $11,338,670    Post- Secondary:    $35,2A9,246   Adult:  $3,631,A98 

TOTAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  COSTS:  $71,7G4,1A9 

TOTAL  IKSTRUCTIONXL  COSTS  PER  STUDENT  BY  LEVEL 

Secondary:    $88. 7A    Poot-5^cond3rx:    $1.866.56-  Adult:  $31.53 


1,250    Total:  7,81 


VOCATIONAL -EDUCATION  FOR  ?HE  DISADVANTAGED 

TOTAL  DISADVjOTAGED  CntOLlJII^rT:  -^13 
TOTAL  DISADVANTAGED  EXPENDITURE:  $4,503,555 
XOST  PER  DIS<\DVANTAGED  STUDENT:  $576,A2 

DISADVANTAGED  ENR0LUl£^r^  DY  4EVEL    ^     "  '  ^ 

Secondary:    3.516    Post-Secondary:    3.047  Adulti 

SPEpfAL  PUbGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

jXZ/m  (V7ork  Experience/Caredr  Exploratlph  Program).    This  program  grew 
by  32  percent  during,  the  1972-73  school  year.    The  program  is  sanctioned  by  ^ 
the  U,  S.  Dcpnrtnent  of  Labor,-' allowing  fi?uvteen  and  fiftecn-year-oldc.  to 
work  in  the  coununity  durinp.  school  hours.    Ij;  is  designed  as  a  dropout 
prevention  projxrnm.    According  tp  follow-up  study,  it  has  been  Jiighly  ; 
•uccesftful.    Approxlnutcly  660  ptudcnts  were  served  at  a  co^t  slightly  over 
$273,000.  •  * 


i 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  TllE  DlSADVAmCED  (Continued) 

RED  LAKE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  -  Four  new.  vocational  programs  were  a)Sded^ 
the  Red  Lake  High  School  and  funded  entirely  vith  special  needs  ii»ftcy,  1^ 
pro^raa  areas  were  Food  Service,  Auto  Mechanics,  Construction  Tj^ades,  and 
Model  Office*    Preliminary  evaluation  and  follow-up  reportslfidicated  that 
the  prograDS  were  veil 'rpcclvcd  and  that  all  graduates  either  had  Jobs  or 
were  going  on  to  further  training*  .     ^ . 

-      ^  '  .^^ 

WORK  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAMS  -  Work  Experience  continued  to  use  a  large  por- 
tion of  Special  Needs  funds.    A  growth  of  20  percent  was  experienced 
throughout  the  state  in  the  past  year.    It  is  a  ^)rogram  designed  for  those 
students  who  have  not  yet  made  a  carter  training  choice* 

CORRECTIONS  -  The  Department  of  Education  has  for  a  number  qf  years 
cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  providing  ln%rcer§tcd 
youth  and  adults  with  Vocational  Education  as  weMr^as  counselors  or  liaison 
to  assist  them  in  making  a  smooth  transition  into  employment.    A  nationally 
recogVlzed  ttbnsportatior^lticfrer^  training  program  was  developed  at.  «  j» 

Sandsflone,  Minnesota,  ^^rving  inmates  froi^  the  corre.^txonal  ins!c,^utlon* 

/PERCEOT  OF  TOTAL  VOCAmj^JAL  EDUCATION  ENTvOlmm,  T1L\T  ARE  DISAdVaNTAGED^^'SjS^ 
/  PERCENT  OF  FEDERAL  HJN^  EXPEN'DED  FOR  DIS;a)Vi\KTAeiED :    23*05  ^  - , 

toCENlr  OF  STATE  AND  LeCAL  FUNDS  EXPENDED  fOR  DI^VAIOTAGED:    '3.32    .  ^ 

KPEN^1TURES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  BY  GRADE  LtV^     '  .      '  * 

Secondary:    $3,103>006    Post-Secondary:    |_728^000    Adult:  $671^000 

«  ^  * 

VOCATIOKAL  EDUC\TION  FOR  THE/HAKDICAPPEd'' 

'mm ,  z  * 

TOTAL  HANDICAPPED  EKROLUOTk,  2, 1^05  .  • 

TOTAL  H/»:;DICAPPED  EXPL::DITURE:  $1,736,-072 
'  COST  PER  llANuICABPED  STUDENT 33 

HANDICAI^PEd''  ENgOLUrnS^BY  L^VEL  -  *  ' 

Secondary:   -l>3jQ0    Po^(t-Second*ry:  ^T^^  A'dulti    132    Total:    2-, 20  ■ 

\     J  '         SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

person  is  vocationally  handicap^d  if  his  handicapping  condition  hiffders 
him  from  successfully  competing -in  a  regular  vocational  ^class.    Tlie  han^- 
cappcd  monies  cete  spent  on  support  services  In  re^^ular  classes,  Special 
classes  designed  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  handicapping  condition,  and 
developinjj  modiXicU  curriculum  materiajr.    Services  utilizing  the  handicapped 
set-dsldc  money* were  c^xpandcd,  , 

Work  experience  for  the  handic47pped  experienced  a  growth  of  about  20 
percent* 
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.    ^  YOCATIOHAL  EDUCATIOH  FOR  TllE  HANDICAPPED  • 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  VOCAIIONAI.  EDUQMION  ENROLLIOT  TlUT  ARE  HANDICAPPED?  0*7A^ 

PERCENT^OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  EXPENDED  FOR  UANDICAPPED;  11.56 

PERCENT  OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNUft  EXPENDED  FOR  HANDICAPPED:    0,98  ^ 

-  -f ,  *     >^       :  •  * ' 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  IlANDlC.\PPEDr*lJY*  LEVEL 

Sccondftry:    $942,000   Post-Secondary  J    $222,t)00.  Adult;  $283«000 


*      .  *  ■        COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  ' 

TOTAL  NUMBER  EKROLIED  IN  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS;  15,824 
'TOTAL  EXPE::DITUFvES  for  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION  (G  Only):  *$7S0,921 
FEDERAL  E>TE::DlTURrS  (G  Only):    $369.465  ^ 
STATE/LOCAL  EXPENDITURES  (G  Only);  $4}1,456 

COST.  PER  STUDENT  IN  COOPERATIVE  PROGPwyrS  (G  Funds  Only) :  $49.35 
COOPERATIVE  ENROLUENT  BY  PROGRAM 


Atrlculturer    0*  Office;,  3,255 

Distributive  Education;    7,042  TecJjnlcal:  £ 

-Hcslth;    2,333  *  ,  Trade  and  Industry; 

^Occupational  Hone  Econonics;    623  ^ 

HU}][BS"oFsai0OLS  OFFERING  COOPERATIVE  EDUC\TI0N 
Secondary;    3^   Post-Sffcondary;    £  ' 


2,571 


WORK  STUDY 

TOTAL  ES^ROLUXrrr  IN  VO.RK  STUDY:  705 
TOTAL  WORX  STUDY  EXPENDlTUnES:    $348. Igl 
COST  PER  STUDC<T  III  UXtRiC  STUDY:  $210.20 


WORK  STUDY  ERROLLMnrrT,  AND  EXPENDITURES 
BY  level' 


Secondary 


ENROLUIEKT 
0 


EXPENDITURES 
0 


COST  PER  STUDENT 

'  0  


Poct-Sccondnyy 


705 


$J48,I91 


$210.^20 


,  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  OKFEXpG  WORK  STUDY         ,  ,* 

Secondary:    £   Post-Mscondary:    28  Area  Voc-Tcch.  Tnstltrii.cions 
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701iO»-UP  OP  VSovnOXAL  EDBCATIOH 


Secondary 

NO,  OF 

COMPLETIONS 
'  29,086 

EARLY 
LEAVERS, 

CONT. 
EDUC. 
6,349 

AVAIL.- 

FOR  WORK 
18.534 

PLACED 
17.746 

Post-Secondary 

18.749 

517 

16,847 

15,965 

Adult.. 

Hone 

Hone 

N'one 

None 

None 

Total 

47.833 

1.715* 

6.866 

35.381 

33,711 

*Nq^,  Available  by  Levels 


FOLICH-UP  BY  PROGRAM 


NO,  OF  1 

EARLY 

CONT.  ' 

AVAIL. 

Agriculture 

CO>IPL. 

LEAVERS 

EDUC. 

FOR  WORK 

PUCED 

5,073 

0 

2,272 

2.667 

2.651 

Distributive  Education 

7,588 

380 

1,538 

5,360 

5.1A8 

Health 

3,219 

0 

11 

2,000 

2,000 

Occup.  Horae  Econoaics 

^.610  ' 

79 

1,851 

1,929 

1,870 

Office 

10,698 

379 

463 

9,113 

8.924 

T^hnical 

2,570 

90 

77 

1,971 

1,882 

Trade  and* Industry 

14,077 

787 

654 

12,341 

11,236 

RESEARCH  (PART  C) 

^litfTAL  NWffiER  OP  NDJ  PROJECTS:    1  KUMBER  OF  COJiriNUING  PROJECTS:  3 

XXPENDITURES  FOR  KB;  PROJECTS:    $11.499    EXPEI;DITURES  FOR  CONTINUING 
RCU  EXPENDITURES:   -$177. 128  PROJECTS:  $90,579 

Eight  agencies  were  awiirded  funds  for  conducting  research  activities 
during  Fiscal  Year  1973.    The  projects  engaged  in  ranged  in  scope  from  data 
gathering,  analyzing,  and  processing  for  Information  systcas  support  to 
evaluation  of  curriculun/lnstrucclonal  practices  and  included  a  variety  of 
target  populations,  both  of  level  and  position.    Several  of  the  projects 
verc  16ngltudinal  in  nature r  having  i>cen  initiated  previously  and  continuing 
during  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

Four  projects  were  conduced  to  suppltoent  or  expand  the  Vocational- Tech- 
nical Biucation  infonaatlon  systenr        ,  ^ 

Three  projects  wore  initiated  to  design  and  test  selected  curriculua/  ' 
Instructional  concepts,  techniques,  or  practices. 


EXEMPLARY  (PART  D) 


TOTAL  NU>mER  OF  PnOJECTS:  8 
TOTAL  KU:mKR  OP  NH/  PROJCCTC: 
EXPENDllURKS  KO!l  MEW  rROJKCTS: 
EXPEKDUURI  S  Foil  ll\^^DI(•Al'^l:U: 
EXTta^DlTUUKS  FOR  DlSADVAT.TACiED: 


TOTAL  EXPENDITU;'xES:  $132,995 
TOTAL  NUIIUER  OF  CONTINUING 

PROJECTS*  1 
EXPENDITUKCS  FOII  COIfflKUING 

PROJECTS:  $15,953 
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^JPCEMPLARY  (PAnr  D)  (Continued) 
IUrT  D  EXDiPtARY  PROJECTS 


Exccplary  prograns  or  projects  utilising  Part  D  funds  are  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  field  testing  innovative  career  education  practices  and 
procedures*  . 

A  total  of  tvelve  projects  vere  started,  in  process,  or  cotapleted  during  i» 
riscal  Year  1973. 

A  synopsis  of  thej>urposc  for  each  project  is  as  follows:     1)  develop  a 
systcn  for  identifying  and  instigating  course  eontcnt  appropriate  to  secondary 
and  post-secondary  vocational  progrants  (curr^culuA^articulation) ;  provide  ^ 
for  advanced  standing  to  students  for  conpetencies  possessed;    2)  develop 
curricuXua  naterlalc  using  an  individualized  learning  pael.afte  forrwit  for 
selected  post-secop.dary  occupational  progrr^-ns;  3)  develop  and  implement  a 
systca-of  individualized  instruetion  addressed  to:  (a)  building  vpon  relevant 
past  experiences,  (b)  utilizing  an  open  entry/open  exit  enrollmcnf  systen,  and 
(e)  recognizing  the-  learning  rate  of  individual  students;    ^)  develop  and 
liaplcoent  a  systen  desi&ned?.to  provide  guidance-counseling  inforwation, 
lasting  prograps  and  training  stations  available  at  Area  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institutes;    5)  develop  guidance-counseling  laaterials  describing  career 
opportunities *in  the  fashion  ncrchandising  field;    6)  develop  ^  prograa  of 
career  exploration  opportunities  for  senior  high  school  students  in  s  large 
suburban  school;    7)    prc/lUe  foreign  training  (Experiences  to  Vocational 
Education  students  and  graduates  in  cosnetology;    8)  develop  and  iisplecient 
a  systcn  for  nore  affectively  and  efficiently  utilizing  resources  available 
to  Vocational  Education;    9)  develop  a  progran  for  orienting  and  in-servicing 
the  sta£f  of  a  large  urban  school  in  the  concepts  of  career  'education;  10) 
field  test  a  prograa  utilizing  p'ractitioners  as  presenters  in  providing 
orientation  and  in-service  training  on  .the  concepts  ojf  career  education; 
11)  develop  and  iaplenent  a  procedure,  designed  to  prqnote  staff  cotapetency 
in  developing  individualized  pcrf orAcnee-based  curriculum;  and  12)  develop 
an  e3q>eriential  pro^rara  utilizing  the  services  of  practitioners^  in  providing 
•in-service  e:;pcrienees  to  Vocational  Education  administrators* 


^  GUIDANCE  A:<D  COUNSELKC 

TOTAL  NiniBER  OF  PROJECTS:  1.1^0 

RATIO  OF  C0U^JSKLORl5  70  STUDLiri'S:  1:^60 

EXPEJJDITUJIES  FOR  CUIDAN'CC  AKD  COUXSELlliC:  $l,0^i8,6S2 

PERCEJn:,  OF  TOTAL  VOCMJUIAL  CDUCAIIOll  KXPtl^DlTUlUiS  USED  FOR  C  &  1«2A 
CUIDAl^CE  AMD  COUNSEL^CcIfuNDI^    BY  LEV^L  ^ 
Secondary:"  ^   Post-Secondary:    $905,000    Adult:  ^ 
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rcemi  programs 

TVrmZ  FAWn-RS  OF  AMERICA  <FFA)         .  ,        ,  * 

TOTAL  KEMBERSllIP:    1A,886    Z  OF  AC  STUDENTS:  3^>26 

FUTURE  BOMEMAKERS  OF  AMERia  (EllA) 

TOTAL  MEHDEKSlllP:    19,gl2    X  OF  SECONDARY  »(«E  ECONOMICS  STUDENTS:  19.29 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA  (DECA)  . 
TOTAL  MEKBERSHIP:    4,879    X  OF  DE  STUDENTS:  27.71 

OFFICE  EDUCi\TION  OF  AMERICA  (OEA) 

TOTAL  >I£}IBERSBIP:    A, 837    X  OF  OFFICE  STUDENTS:     U.9^  | 

^    VOCATIOIAL  INDUSTRI/i  CLUB  OF  AMERICA  (VI CA) 

TOTAL  }fDBEa>Hl'P:    2,813    Z  OF  T&,I  StUDENTS:    3.65  ^ 

HOME  ECONOMICS  AND  RELATED  TRAIN UJG  (HEART) 
TOTAL  >IEl£BERSHIP:    654    Z  OF  H£  STUDENTS:  8.01 


*  .  MANPOWER  TRAINING 

TOTAL  OCCUPATIOTALLY  REPORTED  USDL  ENROLLMENT:    3,27A  '  . 

>IETA  ENR0LUrE2,*T:  2,045 
EOA  ENROLUiEItT:  1>229 

USDL  ALLOCATION  IN  OCCUPAIIO:;aLLY  REPORTED  PROGRAMS:  $15,481,000 
MDTA  ALLOCATION:    S5^ 717,000 
EOA    ALLOCATION ;  $9,76^,000 

.COST  PER  STUDENT       VSDL  OCCUPATIOmALLY  REPOltTED  PROGRAMS:  $4,728.47^ 
MDTA  COST  PER  STUDENT:  $2.795.60 
EOA  COST  PER  STUDE:^T:  $7,9^*4^07 

MANPOWER  ENROLLMENTS  BY  PROGRAMS  -< 

MDTA  INSTlTUTIOHALt    1,^57    NYC;    268  PSCs  0 

IIDTA  OJT:    188  NEW  CAREERS:    36  OIC:  2 

CEP:    765  OPERATION  MAINSl-REAM:  -IM 


OUTSTANDING  AND  UNIQUE  PRdGR^MS 

Plpefttonc  graduated  90  students  from  the  only  reat  cutting  progran  in  the 
•tate  last  year,  a  program  considered  to  be  the  twst  detailed  vocational 
school  ttpat  cutting  proj'.raa  in  the  naLiorv;^^^Al^ough  there  are  several  similar 
pro^rajna'^in  the  United  States,  Pipeatone  ofrets  the  only  course  that  cover* 
everything  froa  ucat  raising  to  the  celling  of  the  final  cut  a\\d  packaged  '-^ 
product  to  retail  food  outlets.    Tlie  course  in  two  years  "^n  length.  All 
available  graduates  have  been  placed  in  related  occupations. 
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OUTSTANDING  AND  UNIQUE  PROGRAllS  (Continued) 

Vio  Mid  State  Cooperative  Center  in  Little  , Vails  offered  a  special  education 
prograa  last  year  that » s' considered  a  model  for  integratins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  special  education  in  the  state;   The  center  hod  53  participating 
students,  all  in  grades  9-12.'  Students  worked  in  three  oajor  areas:  u; 
work  at^^Iy,  m  integration  in  the  nuinstrean  of  the  acadenic  prQj;raa  nnd 
<3>  akil^  training.    Two  of  the  najor  courses  were  auto  mechanic^  and  tood 
services*^ 

Brainerd  AVTI  pffered  the  first  >land5captng  progrnm  in  the  state  year 
and  produced  its  first  group  of  graduates^-tron  the  21-tionth  course  as  7b  - 
students  finished  up  their  training  by  June.    The  course  included  «  three- 
Bonth  internship  and  all  availabrc  atuaents  found  jobs. 

Anoka  AVTI  offered  a  Farrier  oy  '♦horse-shoeinj;"  proj^ran  gr^duiting  24 
students  froa  the  41-week  course.    Ifost  graduates  fron  the  ctH«rse' fere  sell 
eoployed  and  servicing  stables  in  the  twiri  cities' area.    The^rogran  at 
Anoka  is  the  only  course  of  it'i  kind  offered  by  a  vocational  school  in 
the  natiqn.  '       '  , 

T'strPaul  TVI  and  Suburban  Hennepin  AVTI  developed  the  first  foreign* study 
tour  for  Vbcational* Education  in  the  United  States.    Four  courses  have  been 
arranged  for  mnnecota  students  to  study  in  Europe.    Although  no  students 
participated  in  the  prograu  ducing  the  first  fiscal  year^  students  "ill Jj^ 
able  to  viait  Europe  to  study  Cosmetology,  Fashion  Me^c*ndising  and  Design, 
Foreign  Car  Repair,  and  International  Cuisine  in  the  coning  year.  Stu<tcnts 

'  mist  pay  their  own  way  and  wUl  receive  acadeaic  credit  in  the  progran. 

•      St.  Cloud  AVn  offered  a  Water  and  Waste  program  last!  year,  graduating  16  , 
students  by  June  froa  the  IS-oonth  cOurse.    All  students  'y^^lf  1^,^?^.^°^*^ 
found  jobs.    Average  starting  salaries  ft>r  graduates  were  in  the  $70O-S80O 
per  month  range.    Students  were  trained  oainly  to  becone  water  snd  waste 
tresttacnt  plant  tcanagers. 

'  Vic  model  oini-aall  at  Southern  Minnesota  Vocational  Center  it>  Wells  has 
becoBC  a  proto-type  for  other  aini-nalls  across  the  state.  Si«y  atudents 
participated  in  the  prograa  last  year  designed  to  teach  high  school  students 
baaic  entry  levels  skills  such  ^s  how  to  stock  shelves  in  a  grocery  store, 
how  to  run  s  cash  register,  and  how  to  display  different  kinds  of  products 
to  sttract  cortSHiacrs.  ^  '  / 
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A  ^DESCRim^IJ  OF  ftCCUI'ATIONAm*  RITORTED 
r      '    •        VOCATlOr^AI.  EDUCATION'  AND  MAi;ra/CR  7i\MUlUC 
FISC/iL  Y^AJ'^  1971,  1S72,  AND  1973 

•HINlli:SOTA     ^  ^ 

TOTAL  EJJROLUIKWT  IH  VOCATIONAL  nCUCATION 

The  total  cnrolliacnt  In  Vocational  Education  In  1970-71  waa  280,202. 
In  1971-72,  tlia  total  cncollBcnt  Increased  5.33  percent  to^01,A51.  Uic 
enrollKcnt  decreased  1.67  percent  In  1972-73,  for  a  total  otSl96,A2A.  TJie 
total  percentage  increase  in  enrollrsent  in  Vocatioival  Educataoi^l^f  the 
thrce-yeai-  j)ericd  fron  1970-71  to  1972-73  was  3.57  percent. 

ENROLUaiKT  IH  THE  TilREE  LEVELS  OP  VOCATIO:^  EDUCATION 

Secondary  Vocational  Etlucation:  In  1970-71,  the  <enrollnent  in  seco-ndnry 
\yoc«tioval  Education  vus  17T,y:)4.    In  1971-72,  the  cnyollsent  increased 
3-. 05  percent  fo  177,203.     In  1972-73,  the  enrollrieiit  in. secondary  Voca- 
tional rducation  decreased  13.35  percent  to  15J,552.    The  total  change 
in  the.  carollupnt  In  second.iry  Vocationel  Education  In  the  thrte-year 
period  fron  1970-71  to  ll»72-73  vas  a  decrease  of  10.70  percent. 

Foat^aecondary  Vocational  Education:  In  1970-71,  the  total  enrolment 
In  poat-iecondary  Vocational  Ecucation  vcs  20,122.    In  1971-72,  the  en- 
rollocnt  increased  5.01  percent. to  21,130.    In  1972-73,  thie  enrollnent  In 
po^t-secoudory  Vocational  Education  Increased  U.71  percent  to  2A,239. 
The  total  increase  in  the  enrollCK»nt  In  po^t-secondary  Vocational  Education 
ija  the  three-year  period  fron  1970-71  to  1972-73  vas  20. A6  percent. 

Adult  Vocational  H^ucation:    In  1970-71,  the  enrollcent  in  adult 
^to^^fition/il  Education  vjs  1JA,126.    In  1971-72|  thl*  enrollment  Increased 
9-. 55  percent  to  103,118.    In  1972-73,  the  enrollnent  ixi  adult  Voca- 
tioiul  Education,  increased  15.05  percent  to  115,633.    Tne  total  change 
in  the  onrollcent  in  Gd.it  yocaiioni?l  Education  In  the  three-year  period 
froa  1970-71  to  1972-73  was  an  incr^ae  oC  26. OA  percent.  *"  ^ 


moLLiaaiT  related  to  po?ul^.ti.oh 


Total  Vocntirrnl  Edttcntlon  Enrol In'Tt:    In  1970-71,  Vocational  Educa- 
tion enrolled  7A. I persona  ouL  oi  <^ach  1,000  of  thci  general  popijlation. 
In  1971-7^,  the  enrollnent  per  1,000  general  population  increased  /».34 
percent  /or  a  total  of  77.37  persons  per  1/000.      i\\ci  enrollnent  in 
Vocational  Education  per  1,000  population  in  1972-73  decreased  1.C9  per- 
cent fpr  a  total  of  76.06.    Total  chanpe  in  enrqllitcnt  per  1,000  general 
population  over  ttib  three-year  period  fron  1970-71  to  1972-73  was  an 
Increase  of  2.58  percent. 

Seronti.iry  Vor^tirnnl  Fdiiction;  In  1970-71,  sceondary  Vocational 
Kducalloii  enrolled  4(».'u^  percent  of  the  popul.-jtion  15-19  years  of  age.* 
In  1971-72,  the  cnrollrj<.nt  .is  n  percent  of  tlie  .-opi'liztion  incrc.nsed  l.Al 
perccut.'i(:e  points*  to  incltiJe  A7.'»6  percent  of  the  population  group.  In 
1972-73,  the  enroUuent  dccrt.-.rud  6.3A  porccntajic  point.';  fo^:  a  total  of. 
Ar.12  percent  of  W.ii  popul.-ition  15-19  yc.irh  of  aj;Cj/^Total  ch.niju:  in 
aecond.jry  ooroll-vnt  .lu  .-x  percent  of  tlie  pdpMl.itioii  L5-)9  years  of  .if;e 
oyer  ihc  Lhrce-yc.»r  period  fton  1970-71  to  1972-73  w.to  «  iiecreaf,e  of  A. 93 
percent. i^e  pointn. 
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Post-f.rcf^mlirN^  Voi     a>n.i  1  HUk  -Lt  ion :  In  1970-71,  pot*t-9ccondnry  Voca- 
tional Kaiicntion  CiiiuUcw  b.9  ptrccuL  of  the  populntion  20^2 A  years  of  age 
In  1971-72,  the  enrollncnt  as  a'pcrccnt  of  the  ivupulation  20-2A  yearn  of 
age  increased  0,3A  percentage  points  for  a  totnl  of  7.24  percent.  Tlic 
cnrollccnt  In  post-secondary  Vocational  Education  ns  n  percent  of  the~ 
population  20-2A  years  of  ace  tTr"m?.-73  incre.ibcd  1.06  percentage  points 
for  a  total  of  8.30  percent.    Total  chat.j^  la  por t-secondary  enrollnent 
OS  a  percent  of  the  populjtipu  20-2',  yc^iis  olii^over  the  three-year 
period  fron  1970-71  to  1972-73  was  an  increase  of  1.40  perccntace  points. 

Adult  Vocational  nducatlon;  In  1970-71,  adult  Vocational  Education 
enrolled  0.0  percent  of  the  population  a^e  25-6A ,    In  1971-72,  the  , 
cnrollaent  percent' iircrcascd  0.52  perccntace  pQiuts  for' a  total  of  6.52 
percent  o£  the  population  25-6A  ytaxi»  of  age,    llic  enrollment  in  adult 
Vocational  Educ».tion  a^  a  percent  of  the  population  25-6A  years  of  age  in 
1972-73  incre.-^scd  0.98  iietcentage  points  for  a  total  of  7.50  percent, 
TotAl  change  in  adult  enroll"  cnt  as  a  percent  of  the  population  25-6-'i 
years  of  a^e  ov«ir  the  three-year  period  frou  1970-71  to  1972-73  was  an  in- 
crease of  1.30  percentage,  points. 

SPECIAL  PP^OGruMi  Ejru)UJii:irr  ;  . 

^Coopefat^vc  Vogatlon?l  Kducatlan;  In  1970-71 ,  cooperative .Vocational 
JSduca^lo^n  en  co  Fled  A. 96  percent  of,  the  total  nur.ber  of  persons  enrolled-'^'. 
In  secondary  and  post-secondary  Vocfitional  CdueatJlon.    In  1971-72,  ^oop-  .  , 
erative  Vocational  Education  enrolled  5. OS  percent       the  total  nupber  ' 
oj  pcrfconc  enrollc^in -»<;cond.*ry  and  post-secondary  Vocatio.ir.l  Education; 
this  va»  >n  increlfsc  of  Ot^2  percentaj'.c  points.    In  1972-73,  cooperative 
VoeatioiTul  Education  enrolled  8.9#  perceui:  of  the  total  nukjier  of  persons 
enrolled  in  secondary  and  post-sccond^^ry  Vocational  Education;  this  was 
an 'increase  of  3.82  percc^^t^^^;e  points.    For  the  three-year  period  1970-71 
to  1972-73,  cooperative  Vocational  Education,  as  a  percent  of  total  en- 
rollnent in  ceeoiu^ary  and  post-secondary  Vocational  Education,  increased 
3.94  pcrcenta{;e  points.*" 

V/ork  Study  Vccationi^  ndtication:  In  I970t71,  work  study  Vocational 
Education  cnrolluu  0.26  p-rccnt  oi  the  total  nuLi>cr  of  per8o:is  enrolled 
in  secondary  and  pcst-secondary  Vocatioi^r.l  Education*    In  1971-72,  work 
study  Vocatio^fc.l  Education     no  lied  0.31  percent  of  the  total  nucber  of 
persons  enrolled  In  seco'ncl..L-y  and  pOKt-secoudary  Vocational  Educacion; 
this  vas  an  incicrse  of  0.(J5  percenta::e  poln«s  frOra  the  previous  year. 
In  1972-73,  wuil.  study  Vocational  Education  enrolled  0.^0  percent  of 
the  total  nuTubci*  of  percons  enrol,lcd  in  secondary  and  post-»;econdary 
Vocational  Edncatjon;  thir.  was  an  increase  of  0.09  percent a^c  points  from 
1971-72.    For  the  three-ye.-^r  period  1970-?!  to  1972-73,  work  utudy  Voca- 
tional Education,  ao  a  percent  of  total  cnxol^r-.  ni  in  fceeond.ivy  and  post- 
•eeondary  Vocational  Education,  inereaaed  0.14  percentage  points. 

*  •* 

Knro^lMont  of  Di'.ndv.  rt.'^fod  Prr  .o;i-i;  Tl>e  enrollment  of  disadvantaged 
persons  in  iy7U-/l  w.-.s  lU,t\»..    In  !*//l-/2,  tlie  rnrollnent  I'.is  9,8-1  whicl^ 
vns  n  iecrcanc  of  9.98  pcrCLrit  eopit>a»'^^d  to  the  previous  year's  enrollnent 
of  dir.advaiit.jr.cd  pi  rsons.    As  t\  perci  nt  of  total  Voc.itional  LMucjt'oa 
envollt.:^nt ,  d)*r<jdvauL-}.cd  pcrj.on..  cnriUli.ent  dei  rcised  0.55  percent. ip.e 
Ijolnli..    Jn  197.'-73,  tiic  tnrollf.ient  of  dib.idvant.ii. id  pon.onc  vm\  7,813 
whJch  vno  a  dt'cri.ise  of  20. pi  i  c**nl  donpatcd  to  t  tie  ^>rev  UJ"":  year's 
cnroliuwnt  of  dit#-dv»intaj,Lil  pcraonn.    A.*;  a  porcu)ls  ofjS.'6t,ap-Vocational  » 
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Education,  dicndvjntativd  persons  cnrollncnt  decreased  0.61  percentage 
points.    Tlie  enrollnent  of  disadvantaged  persons  in  1972-73  decreased 
28,24  percent  coc-pared  to  enrollnent  of  disadvantaRcd  persons  in  1970-71. 
When  enrollment  of  dIbndvant:if,Ld  person*;  for  tliih  period  is  compared  to 
total  Vocational  Education  enrollttont,  it  decreased  l.,16  percentage, 
points. 

Enrolliaont  of  Hcndicapocd  Persons:  The  pnrollracnt  of  ha  ndicapped 
persons  in  19/0-71  was  5,836.    In  1971-72,  the  enrollment         5,271  which 
was  a  decrease  of  9.99  percent  conpared  to  thp  previous  year's  cnrollc»e>it 
of  handicapped  persons.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education  cn- 
rolJccnt,  handicapped  persons  enrollr.ent  decreased  0.30  percentage  points. 
.In  1972-73,  the  enrollcent  of  handicapped  persons  was  2,205  vhlch  wns  a 
decreose  of  5C.17  percent  conpared  to  the  previous  year's  enrollnent  of 
handicapped  persons.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education,  handi- 
capped persons  enrollment  decreased  l.Ol  percentage  pointc.    The  enroll- 
nent of  handicapped  persons  in  1972-73  dccr«*i^  62,35  percent  conpared 
to  enrollment  of  handic«.pped  persons  in  1970-71.    VHien  enroUmant  oi. 
hhndicnppcd  persons  for  this  period  is  cor.pared  to  total  Vocational 
Education  enrollnent,  it  decreased  1,31  percentage  points.  , 

O:R0mini?T  IK  OCCUPATIONVX  AHUAS 

*  ^ 

Agriculture  rducation;  The  enrollment  in  agriculture  education  in 
1970-71  was  31,917.    In  1971-72,'  the.  enrollnent  v/as  34,180  which  was  an 
increase  of  7.09  percent  ct/npared  to  the  previous  year's  agriculture 
education  =nrollncrt.    >.s  a  percent'  of  total  Vocational  Education  enroll- 
locnt,  agrlTTuit-orr  cduc^ttorr Tnwllticnt  JLucreaiicd  0 »^'"'^^rzQui!^£Q^ ^oi. n c c , 
In  1972-73,  the  enrolltifrnt  in  agriculture  education  was  A3,A/»5  which  was 
an  increase  of  27.11  percent  coupared  to  the  previous  year*s  agriculture 
education  enrolltjent.    As  a  perocnt  of  total  Vocational  Education,  agri- 
culture education  enrollr:cnt  increased  4. 32  percentage  points.    The  en-  ' 
r&llnaent  in  agriculture  education  in  1972-73  inerciased  36.12  percent 
conpared  to  enrolln:cnt  in  agriculture  education  in  19 70-71.    V.^iicn  coo- 
pared  to  total  cnrollrent  ia  Vocational  Education,  enrollment  in  agri- 
Culture  education  increased  3.51  percentage  points,  * 

Pist^ributivf  rducnticn:  The  enrol) rent  in  distributive  education  in 
1970-71  was  1^»,7C0.    In  197*1-72,  the  enrollr.ent  was  15,321  which  v|as  an 
inerca&e  of  7.19  percent  cciipajrcd' to  U.e  previous  year's  di::Lributive  ^  / 
education  enrolloout.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Educ.ition  en- 
rolment, distributive  education  enrollment  increased  0.09  percent- 
'age  points,    in  1972-73,  the  enrol li  cttt  in  distributive  education  was 
17,609  which  was  an  increase  of  11.30  percent  conpared  to  the  previous 
year's  distributive  education  enrolln.nt.    As  &  percent  of  total  Vocational 
Education,  distributive  education  enrollrtcnt  increased  0.69  percentage 
pointc.    The  enrolJucnc  ^n  distributive  cdueatAon  in  1972-73  /increased 
19.30  percent  conpared  to  cnrollr.cit  in  distributive  education  , in  1970-71, 
VJhrn  corp^red  to  total  cnrollne.it  in  Vocational  J^ucntion,  enrollment  in 
distributive  education  increased  0.78  percentage  points.  * 

HcaUh  Ocrup-it^on^  n'ucnti^m;  Xlie  cnrollncnt  in  health  oecupation.*?. 
education  in  1^/0,-71  was^i,iul.    In  1971-72,  the  enroll. li'Ut  was  */i,A68 
which  w.ii.       increase  o»r'6.61  peieenL  corap.ircd  to  the  prcviuus  year's  health 
oceupntioijs  education  ritrollncnt.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Kducn- 
tion  cnrollmciit,  Iicaltli  owrupatlons  education  enroll.ient  increased  0*02  % 
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pcrccntaec  points.   In. 1972-73.  the  cnrollw-nt  in  henlth  occupations  educa- 
tion was  6.399  which  vus  an  ItKroase  of  43.22  percent  compared  to  the 
previous  yenr's  health  occupations  education  enrolli-ent.         a  percent  ot  ^ 
total  Vocational  Education,  health ^occupntioixs  education  cnyillncnt  In- 
creased 0.6S  percentane  points.    Tl.e  enrolleent  in  health  occupations 
cauciition  in  1972-73  increased  52.68  percent  cooparcd  to  cnroUneut  io^ 
health  occupatioiis  education  in  1970-71.    Wien  conpaied  to  total  enroU- 
Bcnt  in  -Vocational  Education,  enrollnent  in  health  occupations  education 
increased  0.70  percentage  points. 

CdnsuTcr  and  Hononakinr.  Education:  The  enrollnent  in  consuner  and 
homcjnniang  education  in  1970-71  wgs  135.966/    In  1971-72.  the  enrollnent 
vas  139,817  which  was  an  incrc«se  of  2.83  percent  conpared  to  the  previous 
year's  consuccr  an4  horaenaiang  education  enr<Jlli«Jivt .    As  a  percent  ot 
total  Vocational  Education  enrollnent.  consumer  and  honeoaking  education 
cnrollTncnt  decreased  1.13  percentr.se  points.    In  1972-73.  the  enrolluont 
in  consumer  and  honeru.Uing  education  was  101.669  which  was  a  decrease  of 
27.28  percent  conpavcd  to  the  previous  ycj^  consuner  and  honemaking 
education  enrollnent.    As  a  percent  oTT^l  Vocational  education,  con- 
.      suocr  and  horemaking  education  enrollnent  decreased  12.08  P^^^^^f^G^ 
points.    The  enrollnent  in  consuccr  and  hoL-.e^aWng  education  in 
decreased  25.22  percent  coiioared  to  enrollnent  in  consuner  and  hemenaUing 
•    education  in  1970-71.    U^hcn  cocpared  to  total  enrollment  in  Vocational  . 
Education,  enrollnent  in  consuner  and  honeuaking  education  decreased  13.21 
percentage  points. 

Oceimational  Horc  Econonics  Education:  Tne  enrollment  in  occupational 
home  ecouLcs  education       19/0-/1  was  1^.393.    in  1971-72.  the  cnrollr^^^^ 
was  13.214  which  wa.  an  increase  of  6.62  percent  coz'pared  to  the  previous 
-Ycar'a  occupational  hone  econoraics  education  enrollment.    As  a  percent 

*  <o£  total  Vocational  Education  enrollment,  occupational  hone  economics  ^ 
'education  enrollment  increased  0.05  percentage  points.    In  1972-73,  tne 

'  'enrollnent, in  occupational  home  economics  education  was  8,163  x;hieh  was 
f\  decrease  of  38.22  percent  cocpared  to  the  previous  .ytjar  s  occupational 
K    hone  econoDicc  education  enrollnent.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational 
A    Education,  occupational  here  economics  education  enrollnent  decreased 
,  >  1.63. percentage  points.    Thp  enrollnent  in  occupational  hone  economics  ^ 
education  in  1972-73  decreased  3A.13  percent  corparcd  to  enrollnent  in  - 
1>ccupational  hone >  econonics  education  in  1970-7K    U-hcn  conparcd  to  total 
enrollnent  in  Vocational  Education,  enrollnent  in  occupational  home 
econowics  education  decreased  1.58  percentage  points. 

Office  Occitnrtions  ndt.cattoni  Tlie  enrollnent  in  office  occupations  - 
education  in' 1970^/1  was  2^,560.  "  In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  was  30,691 
vhich  w.ns  an  increase  of  7./,6  percent  compared  to  the  P^^Yj°f /Snn/rlnnal 
office  occupations  education  ehrollncnt.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational 
Education  enrollnent,  office  occupations  education  enrollnent  increased 
0.20  percentage  points.    In  1972-73*  the  r^nrolU-ent  in  office  occupations 
educatiou/uas  32,3A2  which  Was  an  increase  of  5.38  percent  of  the  previous 
year's  office  occupations  education  enrolluent.    As  a  percent  of  total 
Vocational  Hducation,  office-  occupations  education  enrollnent  increased 
0.73  pcrccnragc  points.    Tlie  cni'olWit  in  office  occupations  cdt.cation 
in  1972-73  increased  13. 2^  percent  conparcd  to  enrollnent  in  office 
occui>ations  education  in  1970-71.    \Vhen  compared  to  tot.il  enrollment  in 
Vocalioivil  Kducatlon,  enroilnent  in  office  occupations  education  increased 

•  Of 93  percentage  points. 
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Tcchnicnl  Fdnnrloni  The  cniollmenc  in  technical' education  in  1970-71 
vas  7,A27.    In  1971-72,  Che  enroll.-.ent  van  8,050  vhlch  was  an  increase  of 
8139  percent  conparcd  to  the  previous^  ycnr'c  technical  education  cnroll- 
Bcnt.    As  a  perceat  of  total, Vocational  Education  enrollment,  technical 
education  cnrollnent  increased  0.07  percentage  points.    In  1972-73,  the 
enrolliaent  in  technical  education  vas  9,743  which  was  an  increase  of 
21.03  percent  coi?pared  to  the  previous  year's  technical  education  enroll^ 
ttcnt*.    As  a  percent  of  total  Vocational  Education,  technical  education 
enrollment  incrcastd  0.C2  percentage  points.    TJie  enrollnent  in  technical 
education  ip  1972-73  increased  31.18  percent  compared  to  enrollment  in 
^  technical  education  in  1970-71.    When  compared  to  total  enrollnent  in 
Vocational  Education,  enrollment  in  technical  education  increased  0.69 
percentage  points. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education;  Ihe'^enrollinent  in'  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  in ^1970-71  was  50,983.    In  1971-72,  the  enrolliMnt  was 
55,210%;hich  was  cn  increase  of  8.2b  pereer.tr  compared  to  the  previous 
year's  trade  and  indu^,tri^1l  education  enrol Irent.    As  a  percent  of  total 
„  *    Vocational  Hducation  er.rollccnt,  trade  and  ijidubtrial  education  enrollment 

increased  0./i9  percentage  points.    In  1972-73,  the  enrollment  in  trade 

industrial  education  was  77,056  which  v^as  an  increase  of  39.57  percent 
eoaapared  Lo  the  previous  year's  trnde  and  industrial  education  enrollrent. 
As,  a  percent:  of  toicl  Vocational  Education,  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion enrollnent  increased  7.68  percentage  points.    Tlie  enrollnent  in 
trade  and  industrial  education  in  1972-73  increased  51.12  percent  compared 
to  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial,  education  in  1970-71.    Wlien  compared 
to  total  enrollment  iq  Voca^tional  Education,  enrollment  ip  trade  and 
industrial  education  increased  8.17  percentage  points. 

mOLUiXUT/BYTj^iCIAL  AliD  EHIKIC  CROUP  AHD  SEX 

,         American  Indirnt  In  197ChVl,  and  1971^72,  the  enrollment /oi* American 
Indians  in  Voeational  Education  was  not  available.    The  1973  data  eannot 
be  determined  becaucc  the  Kcderi^l  governmont  dxd  not  requite  this  inCor- 
mation  for  1973.  *  / 

Negro?  In  1970-71,  and  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Megro  es  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education^ was  not  available. 
The  1973  data  cannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  government  'did  not 
'require  this  inforr;:tion  for  1973.  ^  . 

Oriental:  In  1970-71,  and  1971-72,  the  enrollnent r6f  Orientals  sxc  ^ 
ti  percent  of  total  enrollment  in  Vocational  Education  was  not  available. 
The  1973  data  cannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  government  did  not 
require  this  information  for  1973. 

Spanish-sttrna^ed;  In  IJ70-71,  and  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Sp^inish- 
•urnaucd  persons  v.*as  not  available  as  a  percent  of  total  enrollment  in 
Vocational  rducntlpn.    Tlic  1973  data  cannot  be  determined  because  the 
Federal  government  did  not  require  this  information  for  1973. 

Other;    In  1970-71,  and  1971-;|2,  the  enrollment  of  other  persons 
was  not  available  as  a  percent  of  t\ui  total  enrollmcnL  in  Vocatioi.u)  Ed- 
j;*i\t±oi\»    The  1973  data  cannot  be  determined  because  the  Federal  govern- 
4,%.,,,^^  »ent  did  not  requitti  this  inforwotion  for  1073.  ' 
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Fcnalc  nnd  Thlc:  In  1970-71,  fcnalcs  constituted  02.0  percent  of  the 
total  enrollccnt  in  Vocatjonal  Education;  conversely,  males*  constituted 
38.0  percent  of  the  total  enrollment.    In  1971-72,  fenaleS  eonctiiuted 
61.0  percent  of  Che  total  enrollcunt  in  Vocational  hJuca^ion,  conversely, 
nalcs  constituted  39.0  percent.    Tlic  percentage  point/change  in  the  balance 
of  fcrjdlcs  to  lulcs  was  1.0»    The  1973  data  cannot  brf  deiemined  because 
the"fcdcral  covcniaent  did  not  require  this  information  for  1973^ 

TOTAL  REPORTED  EXPEKDITURES  IM  VOCATICIIAL  EDUCATION 

In  1970-71,  Che  total  reported  expenditure  for  all  levels  of  Vocational 
Education  (including  Federal,  State,  and  local  monies)  was  $^48, 285, 289. 
In  1971-72,  t!ic  cocnl  reported  expenditure  increased  to  $56,335,955.  The 
total  reported  expenditure  for  all  levels  of  Vocational  Education  increased 
to  $8^,786*679  in  1972-73. 

ToCal  Rcnortcd  F:  oerdtturo  Ppr  Stuf^^^.r  in  Voc^liopal  Edtltn&lton.  All 
LeVeJM  Tae  cot«il  rt-i/OiCcc  exp^at.rtuic  per  i^tudcnt  in  Vocational  education 
(or  the  average  reporLed  e>;pcnciicure  per  ccudent,  including  all  levels 
and  all  programs)  in  1970-71  was  $168.71.    In  1973-72,  the_ayera(^e  re- 
ported expenditure  per  student  increased  to  $lS7.Q^i.    In^97^-75,  ch^  *  «>^^^ 
avfr^Cc  reported  e;;pendicure  per  student  increased  to  $286.03. 

TOTAL  REPORTED  nXPENDITUr.ES  PER  STUD^IIT  IH  ' 
TMt  TUrOJE  LEVTXS  OF  VOC/vTIOIUL  EDUCAtlO:i 

Total  Feoorcod  E-  nendic  tirp  Per  Studeit  in  Sec  one' 3  r\'  Vocational  Fduca** 
tion;  Tnc  total,  or  *.verage,  reported  expt.:diture  per  sLuUeiit  in  secondary 
Vocational  Education  in  1970-71  v;as  $89.26;  this  included  Federal,  State, 
And  loeal  Ronies  as  v»ell  as  all  second«iry  j»rograniS»    In  1971-72,  the  aver- 
age reported  c.npenditcre  per  student  in  seccnd«iry  VocaLi^^i^Education  ^^^^  ^ 
increased  to  $113*^9.     In  1972-73,  the  average  reported  cxpencfftur^  per 
fitudcnt  in  secondary  Vocational  Education  increased  to  $153. lA. 


Tot  a;  Reported  E^ncrflituro  for  Stt'c^ent  in  Pol  t-srrord  a  ry  Vocational 
Educntiori;  The  total,  or  average,  peporteii  expenditure  (including  Federal, 
StAte,  And  local  uonie::)  ?er  ctuc'cat  in  pos^t-stcondary  Vocational  Education 
In  1570-71  was  $1,483. CO;  this  incJuded  all  programs  at  the  pooL-secondary 
level.    In  1971-72,  ^e  average  reported  expenditure  per  studert  increased 
to  $1,532.09.    The  average  reported  expenditure  in  1972-73  increased  to 
$2,300.3/1. 

Total  Reported  f- ^cndtttire  Per  Student  in  Adult  Vocational  Education; 
In  1970-71,  the  total  repoited  e::pcnditure  (including  Federal,  State,  and 
loeal  conies)  per  student  in  adult  Vocational  Education  wag^^^ij^O^  tlj^S^  o, 
included  all  prograrr^  at  the  adult  level.    In  1971-72,  the  total,  or  aver- 
age, reported  e.\pcncliture  per  student  in  rcult  Vocation*Tl  Education 
cjeaBcd  to  $37.83.    In  1972-73,  the  ayerage  reported  e:;pcnditure  decreased 
to  $^6A7  per  student,  ' 

REYOKTED  mi::n)ITi;RES  for  DISADV/^iTAGHD  . 
AND  lIAMUrCAlTED  TERSOMS 

Reported  r'-pcnditnre<;  for  Df '-.ndviitt  .t^c  J  Prt  non*. ;    In  1970-71,  the  re- 
ported e/.|K  mil  cure  lor  dii..idv,uilahed  perr,o..^  In  Vocitioiinl  EducaLion  waa 
$2,/i56,52/f  which  was  5,1  po/tcnt  of  the  total  reported  expenditure  in 
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VocdCional  Education.    In  1971-72,  the  reported  expenditure  for  disadvan-  ^ 
.  tagcd  persons  was  $3,223,562;  this  reported  dollar  expenditure  represented 
5.7  percent  of  the  total  reported  cxpciJitifrc  for  Vocational  Education  ajid 
vas  an  increase  of  0.6  percentage  points.    In  197^-73,  the  reported  expen- 
diture for  disadvantaged  persons  was  $4,503,555;  this  reported  dollar  ex- 
penditure represented  5.3  percent  of  the  total  reported  expenditure  for  Vo- 
cational Education  and  vrao  a  decrease  of  0.4  percentage  points.    Over  the 
three-year  period  froa  1970-71  to  1972-73,  the  reported  expenditure  for 
disadvantaged  persons  iuogreased  0.2  percentage  points  as  «  part  of  the 
^ total  reported  cxpcnditurc^f or  Vocational  Education. 

^        Reported  Expenditures  fey  Handicapped  Persons;    In  1970-71,  the  reported 
^expenditure  for  handicapped  p&rsoas  in  Vocatiouai "Education  was  $622,9^6 
which  was  1.3  percent  of  the  t<>tal  reported  expenditure  in  Vocational  Edu- 
mitlon.    In  1971-72,  the  reported  expendituve  for  handicapped  persons  Mas 
?5»254,602;  this  reported  dollar  expenditure  represented  2.2  percent  of  the 
^O^tal  reported  expenditure  for  Vocatloj>al  Education  and  was  an  increase  of 
0;9  percentage  points.     Ir.  1972-73,  tlii  reported  dxpendiLure  for  handicapped 
persons  was  $1,736,072;  this  repoxtcd  i(R>llar  expeijditure  represented  2.0 
percent  of  the  total  reported  expcnditui^i^  for  Vocational  Education  and  was  ^ 
•*^4ccreasc  of  0.2  percentage  points.    Ove^vthe  three-year  period  fro:a  1970- 
7^^°  1^72-73,  the  reported  expenditure  foS  handicapped  persons  increased 
O.r^ percentage  points  as  a  part  of  the  totalnreported  expenditure  for  Vo- 
c«|ional  Education.  ^ 

^       «         RATIO  or  REPORTED  STATE  /^'D  LOCiS  EXPENDITURES 
y    .    '  TO  REPORTED  FEDEKAL  EXPENDITURES 


In.  1970-71,  repoftcd  State  and  local  ex^ienditures  for  Voeational'Edu- 
cation  ^ere  $40,383,9^5,  while  reported  expenditure  of  Federal  monies  v;as 
$7,901,314;  the  ra#io  t»f  reported  expcrditurfe  ci£  State  and  local  monies  to 
^  ^dcral  ffiOJlteo  Vfesi$5.il:l.    In  1971-72,  tfje* reported  expenditure  of  State 
'  *fid  loc*pl  i«>nies:v^'$2i7,428, 104,  vhile  ret»oi:£ed  expenditure  of  Federal 
•Qrtics  was  $8,95^51;^  the  resulting  ratio  was  $5.29:1.    In  1972-73,  the 
reported  expenditure  pf  State  and  local  monjies  totaled  $76,213,723,  while 
reported  expenditure       FcdC^ril  noniec  was  $a, 572, 956;  the  ratio  of  reported 
expenditure  of  State  dftd  Apca^  nonies  to  Federal  monies  was  $8.89:1. 

r  \  t  <  '  ^  i 

'    COMPLEjria^S  s^m  ^I^CE!IE>^TS  I»  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Whilp  thc^  p^ijagrarih^  ,iclow  provide  *additional  detail  about  the  three 
^  ye«r»  under  s^udy,  eraplo_^i;.cttt  of  persons  who  received  Vocational  Education, 

at  all  levels,  c.An  be  Ifu'rumarized  as  follows: 
*      '    '         The  number  of  persons  employed  as  «  percent  of  the 

coiabiitibd:  numDtsr' of.jcompletei  s  and  early  leavers  was 
/      •  .»^>,^,^ot  aVal'labl^.  in  1^71;  in  1972  it  was  65.99  percent, 
^       '         *' and  in*1973/'<ia.03>percent. 

\,     *  The  nurjber  of  persons  employed  as  a  percent  of  all 

percons  av.iilnjjle  for  work  w.is  not  available  in  1971; 
^     itol?aTB9t^  in"n972;  and  95.28  in  1973. 

/         Pynceffrnt''^V  AU  Pc  jons  Uoc'clvin*'  Vocntiorni  rdupntjon  At  All  Levels; 
In  1970-71,  the  tot.^i  uu^ct  ol  per^-oun  uotupieLitig  a  VocaLionai  Dducjtxou 
progrcn  (compJutt  rc)  w.is  ^39,839;  the  total  number  of  persons  w!»o  lefL  prior 
to  ctftfipletiou  tiiisc  with  maiUet.iblc  i,l.iHa  (early  leavers)  was  not  available. 
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Of  the  conplctcrs,  30,8ZO  were  ^^novm  to  be  available  for  plaeccc^. 

^        In  1971-72,  the  total  nuta^er  of  perrons  completing  a  Vocational  Educa- 
tion progran  was  41,560;  the  total  nucd»cr  of  persons  who  left  prior  to 
eonpletion  time  with  nnrke table  sV.llds  was  2,081,    Of  these  two  groups » 
32»097  were  known  to  be  av/iilable  f<(ir  placcnint.    Of  all  coia<)lcters  and  ' 
^arly  leavers,  a  followup  dcLert.<ined  that  65/99  pereent  ^were  employed. 
Of  persons  vho*wei;e  available  fqr  work,  89»72  pereent  were  employed. 

In  1972-73',  the  total  nuirf?er  of  persons  conpleting  a  Vocational  Edu- 
cation prpgran  was  47,835;  the  total  nunber  of  pdl-sono  who  left  prior 
to  completion  tioe  with  cuirkctablocskills  was  1,715.    Of  these  tyo  groups, 
35,381  were  known  to  be  available  for  placement.    Of  all  completers  and 
early  leavers,  a  followup  determined  that  68.03  percentj^ere  ecployed. 
Of  persons  who  wore  available  fo^  work,,  95.28  percent  vere  employed. 


Placepent  of  All  Persons  /cccivln^^ccondarv  Vo^rtlonal  Education; 
In  1970-71,  .the  iiurnci  of  peri^^no^£^ii^leli.ng  c  beconor.ry  Vocational  Edu- 
cation progr.im  was  20,948;  the  mfiScr  of  persons  who  left -prior  to^com- 
pletion  tiue  with  carketable  skills  v;as  887.    Of  these  two  groups,  14,616 
were  knoi.'n  to  be  available  for  pLieenent.    Of  all^  completers  and  early 
leavers,  a  followup  dctenaiVied  that  59.30  percent  were  enployed.  -  Of 
persons  who  uerfc  available  for  work,  88.68  percent  were  ecployed. 

^     ,  \  - 

In  1971-72,  the  nui^ber  of  persons  conRletfng  a  secondary  Vocational 
Education  program  was  21,973;  the  nurber  of  persons  who  left  prior  t% 
completion. tine  with  carkctaUlc  skills  vas  918.    Of  these  two  groi^ps,  ^ 
1^^310  w^rc  known  to  be  available  for  placemMit.    Of  all  completers  and 
early  leavers,  a  follo^nip  detenaincd  that  59.39  pereent|Were  enployed. 
Of  persons  who  were  available  for  work,  88.79  pereent  were  employed. 

In  1972-73,  the  nu;:^er  of  persons  completing  a  secondary  Vocational 
Siducaticin  program  vas  29,086;  the  nuther  of  persons  wbo  left  prior  to 
completion  tice  with  marketable  skills  was  not  available.    Of  the  complctier 
18 » 534  wert  kno*.7n  to  be  available  for  placctr.Ci^t .    Of  persons  who  were 
available  for  work,  95.-75vperccnt  were  employed. 

Plaecnont  of  All  Pe-rRon^  PgceivirK;  Post-coQpndary  Voc>->tionnl  Educa- 
tion; In  19yO*-71,  the  nuiil^er  of  jicrsous  corpieLiiig  a  post-secondary  Voca- 
tional Education  progran  Ca^  15,^65;  the  .nurber  of  persons  who  left  prior 
to  completion  tiir.e  with  rarketablo.  skills  was  944.    Of  these  two  groups, 
13,121  were  knov;n  to  be  available  for  placer.cnt.    Of  all  completers  and 
early  leavers^  a  followup  determined  that  71.94  percent  were  employed. 
Of  persons  who  v/cre  available  for  work,  ^0.51  percent  v/ere  employed. 

In  1971-72,  the  lyicbeji^f  persons  corpleti'ng'  a  post-secondary  Voca- 
tional Hducatlon  pror,r^tT3wa^J6,2p9;  the  nuiaber  of  perr.ons  who  left  .prior 
to  eottpletion  time  with  xiarke table  skills  vas  982.    Of  these  tv/o  grot.pa, 
13,652  were  known  to  be  available  for  placerent.    Of  all  completers  and 
early  leaveis,  a  follovup  detetmlacd  that  71.C7  pprecr.t  \7oro  enployed. 
Of  persons  who  were  available  for  v/ork,  90.51  pereent  v/ere  employed.  ^ 

In  1972-73,  the  nur^ber  of  persona  completing  a  por#t-seeondnry  Voen- 
tional  Kducntioii  pror.iam  v/ns  18,749;  Lhe  number  of  person'^  who  lcft«  prior 
to  completion  ti^te  with  rurketahle  skxlls  was  not  available.    Of  the  cotn- 
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plct&rs,  16,8A7  were  Unown  to  bo  available  for  placement.    Of  persons  who 
were  available  f5r  work,  a  follovup  dc^ernmed  tl.at  ^.76  percent  were 
cssployed.  *  \^  < 

Plgcerent  of  All  Prrrons  Hoccivlnf:  Adult  Vocntlon.i''  Tducatlon;  In 
1970-71^  the  nu  .'/cr  o^  persons  coLplctina.cn  aagijt.  Vocational  Education 
prograta  v;as  3,326;  the  number  2>f  persons  who  left  prior  to  coripletxon 
time  with  cjrkctable  bkllls  was  176.    Of  these  two  groups,  3,083  veie  * 
^known  to  be  available  for  placei-ent.    Of  all  completers  and  eaj^^ly  leavers, 
«  followup  dcterir,ined  that  80, 01.  percent  were  employed.    Of  persons  who 
were  available  for  work,  90. G9  percent  were  employed. 

In  1971-72,  the  nunbcr  of  persons  conpletlng  an  adult  Vocational 
Education  program  was  3,378;  tpic  nuMxbr  of  persons  who  left  prior  to 
conpletipn  tine  with  laarUetable  skills  was  181.    Of  these  two^gttiups, 
3,135  \:ere  krcvn  to  be  availcblc  for  placcncnt.    Of  all  eo7:pletcrs  and 
early  leaves,  a  follo\;up  detcrmitieJ  tliat  70.90  percent  v;ere  employed. 
Of  persons  \'ho  were  available  for  i-oik, '90.01  percent  were  employed. 
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In  1972-73,  no  followup'wos  ir^de  of  adults. 


EKROLUXHT  IN  OCCUIV.TIOl^ALLY  nErORTHD  rr.OGR/^lS  — 
U.S.  DEPARTiIDrT  OF  U\30R  TRiUIIIKG  PROGRAIS 


Progrcnrs  adrinistered  by  the  U.S.  Departcibnt  of  Lcbor  can  be  catego- 
tlzed  a  nurbor  of  v;ays,  such  a  occupationally  reported,  basic  education, 
and  subsistence.    In  the  paragrcphs  wbidi  Collov/,  only  thode  prograra  «re 
reported^uhic^f^^     on  training  for  ^nployccnt  (occupationally  reported) . 

Total  Knrolli-'cnt  in  Occui*  tionzlly  Ho^ported  ProRrrr*:,  Includin'*  Both 
>im'A  Profra  s  nvr  ilCr.  Pro^—  -pCme  total  enrollrcnt  in  occupationaily 
T«aartcd^,4)*rp£:rtn(.iit  of  Labor  pirt)gr.-:r'S  in  1970-71  was  7,571.    In  1971-72, 
the  e?rrollr:ent  decreased  to  6,976  parsor.s,    Tlte  .tnrcllnent  decreased  in 
1972-73  to  3,274  persons. 

Total  Enroll-cnt  ii^JpTA  rroTrrs:  The  total  enrollment  in  IIDTA 
programs  In  19/0-/1  wa^',106*    In  1U71-72,  the  eiirollrtnt  Increased  to 
4,A63.    In  1972-73,  the  total  enrollment  in  MDTA  progtans  decreased  to 
2,045.  ^  ^  . 

Enrollrcnt  in  Five  rDTA  Cccu.v-tior?ll^  renorfcd  Proprr.irs;  >n)TA  Xn- 
atitution^l.    'ihe  cnroXlii^nt.  in  I'.U^A  Ir.f-titutional  pr<^KJ^ai«s  in  l'jVO-71 
iraa  2,286.'   in  15  71-72,  tlie  eni-oll.':ient  increased  to  2,382.    The  enrollnent 
ilecrcascd  t#  1,857  in  1972-73.  , 

MDTA  Oft-Job-Trninirt<>/^Tn  1970-71,  the  enrollcientkn  IIDTA  0n-Job7 
Training  vai.  V^i).     in  l*;7l-72,  the  cnroll..cnt  decreased  to  358.  Tlip 
enrollment  decreased  to'J38  in  1972-73.  J 

>flXrA-P:trt-^irfi.  In  1971-72,  (the  only  year  for  which  data  were  avail- 
able) there  vus  no  enrollaent'  in  ilDTA  Part-Tine  programs. 

>fTlTA  Jrl>''0^;.orrl^^^t■ic^  in  Ur"<t^?''s  (JOP)  ;  Kntry.    In  1971-72,  (the 
only  year  for  \  Un.h  data  ucru  ^ivflTluijic)  the  eiaolljacnt  in  >n>TA-JOP  Entry 
progrona  wuc  1,5U2  per:;ou:;. 
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MDTA  Job  Opnott^nUiOs  In  Bur,inc«;s  ( JOP) Upr;radc.    In  1971-72,  <thc 
only  year  for  wlucU  data  wccc  avaiijUic)  the  enrollment  in  MDTA-JOP  Upgrade 
vas  141.  '  s 

Total  Enrollment  in  EOA  Occiipntionhllv  Rrnorted  Progrr.ms:  The  total 
t:nrollr.cnt  in  U>A  pruj;ror..5  m  1970'^71  watT^.^AO^.,  In  1971-/2,  the  enroll- 
Kcnt  decreased  to  2,513  persons.  In  1972-73,  the  total  enrollment  in  EOA 
prograt3S  decreased  to  1,229.. 

Enrol^rpiU  in  Six  CPA  Orcupatioml]y  Reported  Progrnns;  V.'ork  Incen- 
tive (l.T.O.    'llie  cnroiluent  x\\  the  WIN  progr.im  in  1970-71  was  1,362.  In 

1971-  72,  the  cnrollnc^t  decreased  to  998.  Enrolltwnt  data  v/ore  not  avail-  , 
able  in  l972->3: 

•  J  ^      •*  • 

Concent rti ted  E-Dlo>^.cnt  Proi^Lran  (CT^P) .    The  CRP  e.iroUncnt  in  1970- 
71  was  1,a'64  pcri>o:-.s.    In  19/.1-72;  thi  earcrJrlc:;;nt  decreased  to  841.  In 

1972-  73,  the  enrtfllcspt  in^^Wecrcased  to  765* persons.  ^  ^  ^ 

Kc^tphborhood  Youth  Cofeg  »    I"  1970-71,  the-  enrolli^enL  in  the 

KYC  progr^iT  v;as  3 JO.    In  1^^^*^^  the  enroUnicfnt  increased  to  426.  Tlie 
enrollment  in  the  ir^C  program  in  1972-73  decreased  to  268  persons. 

Operation  !!rinstrecre.    In  1970-71,  the  enrollment  wis  355  persons 
In  Operation  Ilainj»trcara  prograns^    In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  decreased 
to  191  persons.    The  enrollment  decreased  to  158  persons  in  1972-73. 

Public  Service  Cnregrs  '(PSC) .  In  197li^71,  the  eiwtyTlcient  in  Public 
Service  Careers  was  39.    In  1971-72,  the  enfbi^lneijfr^ricr^^^  57  per- 

sons'.   The  enrollncnt  decreased  to  36  persons  ini972-73. 

Occupation.".]  IndustrioUzation  Centers  (OIC) .    In  1970-7,1,  the  cnroll- 
■ent  In  02C  projirnr;.>  was  8J3  persons.  "Data  were  not  available  for  1971- 
72.    In  1972-73,  the  enrollnent  decreased  to  2  persons. 

» 

ENROLLKF.:iT  OF  rJVCI/X  /JH)  ETdlNIC  GROUPS  IK  OCCUPATIOKALLY 
REPORTED  U.S.  ni-PART.'aXr  OF  Li\BOX  TR/iINING  PROGPxAitS 

Americnn  India-.t:    In  1970-71,  tha  enrollnent  of  American  Indians  was 
j6.60  percent  of  fh^ total  enrollnent  in  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  training 
prograns.    This  vas  5.99  pertcnta^je  points  cwre  tlian  the  0.61  jperccnt  of 
the  general  population  v;hich  was  Anericsn  Indian.    In  1971-72,  the  enroll- 
laent  of  Anericcw  Iadi£ins/v;r.s  7.81  percent  of  the  total  enrollnent  in  U.S. 
Depcrtmant  of  Labor  training  programs.    Tliis  was  7.20  percentage  points 
■ore  than  the  0,61  percent  of  the  general  population  vhich  vas  Azaerican 
Indian.    In  1972-73,  the  enrollracnt  of  Ar?rican  Indians  was  8.52  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  U.S.  Dcpnrtaent  of  Labor  vtr.aining  progrcjis. 
Tliis  was  7.91  percentage  points  rore  than  "the  0.61  percent  of  the  general 
population  which  v;a&  /unericm  Indian.^ 

Kor>ro;    In  1970-71,  the  enrollracnt- of  Negroes  was  7.43  percent  of  the 
total- enrollnent  in  U.S.  DupnrLmciit  of  L.ibor  training  py^Jgraras.    Thir.  vns 
6. Si  pcrccnL.iRc  iioi.uG  r^crcc  thnn  the  0.92  percent  of  the  general  populction 
which  was  Noj'.ro.    In  19/1-72,  Che  cnrulli..nt  of  Negroes  was  7.28  p^-rccntj 
of  the  total  cnrollhcnt  in  U.S.  .Dur^^^rtcjcnL  of  Labor  training  progrntas. 
Thia  vnd  6.36  pcrcciitagc  poiutu  UA)re  Clun  the- 0.92  peiccnt  of  the  general 
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population  which  waa  Nccro.    In  1972-73,  the  cnroUncnt  of  Hcgrocs  was 
7.76  percent  of  the  total  enrolloent  in  U.S.  Departoent  of  Labor  training 
prograns.    This  wos  6.8^  percentage  Voint»  aore  than  the  0.92  percent  of 
the  general  pop^jlation  which  wag  Kcgto. 

Oriental:    In  1970-71,  the  enrollment  of  Orientals  Was  0.16  percent 
of  the  total  enrollment  in  U.S^  Department  of  Lahor  traini^is,  prograns . 
Thl&.was  0.03  pcrcentacc  points  nore  than  tht  0.13  percent  of  the  general 
population  which  was  Oriental.    In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  Orientals 
wa»  0.22  percent  of  the  total  cnroJlaent  in  U.S.  Departncnt  of  Labor 
training  prograas.    lliis  was  0.09.  percentagCN points  nore  than  the  0.13 
percent  of  the  general  population  v;hich  was  Oriental.    In  1972-73,  the 
enrollment  of  Orientals  wqs  0.24  percent  of  the  total  cnrdllnent  In  U.S. 
Departraent  of  Labor  training  programs.    Tniswas  0.11  pereeutage  points 
•   »ore  than  the  0.13  percent  of  the  general  population  which  \;as  Oriental. 

Spanish-gurnansd:    Progranr.  adniniptered  by  the  U.S.  Departnent  of 
Labor  do  not  report  the  enrollnent  ol  Sportish-surnaaed  persons  as  a  lep- 
.  wate  group.  .  ,  *^ 

>. 

Other:    The  tera  "other"  as  used  In  the  following  paragraph  refers  to 
persons  and  groups  other  thr.n  those  previously  identified  as  a  racial  or 
ethnic  ninority.    Consequently,  the  "other"  group  is  nade  up  of  several, 
•ueh  as  the  Spanish-surhaoed  and  the  white  or  Caucasian  najority.  ' 

In  J970-71,  the  enrollment  of  others  was  85.80  percent  of  the  total 
enrollment  in  U.S.  Department ^f  Labor  training  pfosrams.    This  was  12  54 
percentage  polntiless  than  the  98.34  percent  of  the  general  population 
which  was  other.    In  1971-72,  the  enrollment  of  others  was  aS.Sl'percent 
of  the  total  enxoUnent  in  U.S.  Departnent  of  Labor  tririniifg  programs. 
This  was  12.53  percentage  points  less  than  the  98.3^  percent  of  the  general 
population  which  was  other,         1972-73,  the  enrollnent  of  others  was 
83,48  percent  of  the  total  enrollwcnt  in  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  training 
prograi^.    This  was  U.86  percentage  pofnts  less  than  the  98.34  percent 
of  the  general  population  wWcii  was.  other. 

^      AVETJiCZ  FnOHRAL  AU0C.\TI0:J  PER  TRAK.'EE  IK  OCCUPATIOM/XLY 
rXPORTED  U.S.  DEPA?.T:1OT  of  labor  TilAIKIKG  PROGRi\:iS 

Oc<upationaUv  Rcnorted  ^fPTA  Pro-^r.-^n^;    The  Federal  allocation  for 
MDTA  progr£-.s,  vhon  divided  by  the  nuubcr  of  trainees,  resulted  in  an 
average  of  $2,237.03  per  trainee  in  1970-71,    In  1971-72,  the  average  per 
trainee  was  $1,550,53,  which  wds  a  decrease  of  $686.47  per  trainee.    In  ^ 
1972-73,  the  ayxxxase  per  trainee  was  $2,795.60,  which  increased  fron  the 
io?^^°^'^  ^'^"""^       $1,245.07.    Over  the  three-year  period  fron  1970-71  to 
197^-73,  the  *Fcderdl  allocation  for  }n>TA,  when  divided  by  the  nunber  of 
trainees,  ••increased  an  averagd  of  $558.60  per  trainee. 

Occupntfon.iJlv  noportrd  FOy  Prn-^raT-?:    The  Federal,  allocation  for  EOA 
progrn::5.  vhcn  divii.cd  by  tli.^  m;a>er  ot  trainees,  resulted'  in  an  averape  * 
^n.^?i^lo>/'',i'r'^"''-       1970-71..    In  1971-72,  the  av.nraco  per  trainee 
was  $4,/.3S.92,  which  vMa  an  increase  ot  $1,4:^0.92  per  trainee.    In  197^-73 
the  average  per  tr.Unce  was  $7,5/.4.67  which  Increar.nl  from  the  previous 
yc.ir  hy  $3,505.75.    Over  the  three-year  period  froa  1970-71  to  1972-73, 
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the  Federal  alloentlon  for  EOA.  when, divided  by  the  nuaber  o£  tr«lacM, 
lncrca»c4  an  average  of  $4,936,67  par  tralucc. 


In  the  follov'lnc  paragraph,  the  tern  "nanpover"  refers  to  enrollaents 
vhich  have  been  eooblned,  or  MDTA. progracs  and  EOA  progracu. 

In  1970-71,  the  total  cnrollnent  In  federally  reported  programs,  In- 
cluding Vocational  Education  r.nd  ranpover,  was  293, 7 73. ^Of  the  total, 
Vocational  Education  enrolled  286,202  or  97.^2  percent  and  manpower  en- 
vied 7,571  or  2.58  percent.     In  1971-72,  the  total  enrollment  in  fed-  • 

/c,"^®"^"^  progrcns  was  308,427  persons;  Vocational  Education  enrolled 
301,451  or  97.74  percent  of  the  total  and  nanpovor  enrolled  6,976  or  2.26 
p<irccnt  of  the  tatnl  nunber  of  persons.    In  1972-73,  the  total  enrollcent 
in  federally  reported  progr^iits  was  299,693  perconc;  Vocational  Education 
enrolled  296,424  or  98.91  perpent  of  the  total  and  manpower  enrolled  3,274 
or  1.09  percent  of  the  total  nunber  of  persons. 

Mstribution  of  Federal  Funds  to  Vocational  Tduc^^tion,  ttPTA,  and  EOAt 
111  1970-71,  the  total  iederal  fuadir.g  lor  occupatiouaily^areported  training 
through  Vocational  Education,  MDTA.  and  EOA  was  $25,533,314.  Of  this  total, 
the  amount  expended  through  Vocational  Education  was  $7,901,314  or  30.9 
percent  of  the  total.  The  allocation  for  :2>TA  vas  $6,951,000  or  27.2  per- 
cent of  the  total.  The  allocation  for  EOA  was  $10,681,000  or  41.8  percent 
of  the  total  EcdQral  monies. 

»         In  1971-72,  the  total  federal  funding  for  occupatlonally  reported 
training  through  Vocational  Education,  ?n>TA,  and  EOA  was  $27,032,851.  Of 
this  totaU  the  amount  expended ' through  Vocational  Education  was  $8,957,851 
or  33.1  percent  of  'the  total.    The  allocation  for  IWTA  was  $6,920,000  or 
25.6  percent  of  the  total.    The  allocation  for  EOA  was  $11,155,000  or  41.3 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  funding. 

In  1972-73,  the  total  Federal  funding  for  occupatlonally  reported 
training  through  Vocational  Education,  IIDTX,  and  EOA  uas  $24,053,956.  Of 
this  total,  the  arount  expended  through  Vocational  Education  was  $8,572,956 
or  35.6  percent  of  the  total.    TIic  allocation  for  !©'fA  was  $5,717,000  or 
23.8  percent  of  the  total.    The  ataount  allocated  for  EOA  was  $9,764,000 
or  40.6  percent  of  the  total  Federal  funding.  ^ 
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/y       Dcponn.'^ni  of  Li'Uli/UIUii 


VOCAnO>*IAt  -  TCCItf;«CAL  OiVlStON 
******  ^V*»»l'»t,  Atj.Mlnl  Cc/<wnrtW^ 


IN  riii«iK':;'j?/Ui^-\T:c:ui^ri;c:L'acAL  iuspitutls  /jjd  Cr^-fTH^s 


Minnesota's  to'jal  ^•..it.ncnts  to  vocationo.l'-tcchr.ical  trai.'ii.ig 
ore  contir^cr.t  or^  it;,  caprbiliv/  to  procur*-  equip,  e.it  o-nd  n&tcriais 
flora  rAl  j^cnci j-t jlvc  souiccs  o/  i^apply  inciacirg  Mi^i^  Ki-^ccis,  Surplus, 
3?riva(;c  i/onutjon,.  X/jar.  oiiu  Lease*.  ' 

Current  ccTancs  for  c>:7^ji*>io.T  of  ti^?inn^  o:.  secoudt'.ry ,  post- 
secondary         .'C*.r»  Levels,  cc  .picd  .  itlj  coricoVr.j,  for  1^00-2^**^2  of 
benc-fi^s^  to  the  rcturr.i  .j  01    r<.r.Gc.;e  the  co.-iti,'>.a..5  of  "c>:ccss" 
property  j^rocui c:Ltnt  lor  ''Dt3Jii.D'..or"  or  "occaoatior.cr'  trftj.:ui.5. 

✓  .      '  z 

It  is  fccor.c:?xc-a]  ly  soux^d  or.d  afiTi^Tictratively -log.\cel  that* 
mich  "cpeciitl  i^itoicnt"  pro[;rr::3  of  concern  to  all  educotor\in 
Kinn03ota  be  supported  by  Coi{-res.«>. 


A  prt>porty  :>r<:>ci.rcr.fi.Tt  ororryra  to  fulfill  this 
llizc  all  avrvliblci  roiouj-cto  '''"i^r;  C£.p.'ii)il'_cy  '^.o  px 


iS  rsi scion  i-sust 

utilize  all  avrvliblci  roi-ouj-cto /''i^r;  C£.p.'ii)il-,i;y  '^.o  procure  ciroctly 
on  a  pro^r-'a  bi  ois  fr^n  the-  ^r-ofaorty  ^L-niijj.svratoro  as  provided  m 
the  Ired'^rtl  Pzo)  t;rty  cu'iC  AdJai;.:L:,victicii  Scrviccc  Act  of  1S''*9. 

Our  corjtinurd  vocncionr-l-tecrjiicel  pro(;r rr.  pro^r esc  dcoervcs 
your  f.upport  for  Voci^tio.'^wl-Vccr.aiCil  :,duccition  in  jaiuiesota. 
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State  o?  Tv^lswrsJEsoTA 


DcpATtmcnf  of  LUUb/tliDll 


VOCATfOT/AL  •  TEClV^tCAL  OtVISlOX 

tc»)imzuy  oiiLUATio:/  u:;it 


TO 


MEMOSAND  U^M 


:    iU^  Concerned  and  Interested  in  Vocational-Technic&X.  Education 

lV:    Robert  P,  Vaq  Tries,  Assistant  Coisaissior.er  , 
^     DIVISiai  or  VOCATIOIUIr-TECHHICAL  EDUCA^IOH 


DATE     :    Juno  2,  1972 

SUBJECT:    Excess  Property  Procureaent 


Vo  have  been  Inforaed  by  R<  S<  Anderson,  Executive  Secretory 
or  the  National  As&ociation  of  S^ate  Directors  for  Vocational  Education, 
that  thoro' io  a  proposal  in  IIE^  -  Office  of  Education  ^  amend  reojle- 

Technical  Edjcstion  in-eliriblo  fo**  Federal  E^coss  Property. 


at«  our 


Since  last  Augut«*our  State  Vocational-Technical  Prograns 
throuch  participation  in  the  VTS  Excess  Property  Procrta  vdth  direct 
and  defined  prociirot?nt  through  G3\,  secured  valuable  and  useable 
prop<^tioo,  f roa  cany  Generating  acer.cies  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
porticipatinc  V/itj^  GSA  in^the  overseas,  Hone-nun  Extendo3^Progran«. 


On-Goinc  ccnotruction  of  coveral  riulti-aillion  dollar 
facilities  in  the  cctropolitan  area,  with  expansion  of  progrAnid  in 
our  55  area  vocational-technical  inatitutcs,  coupled  with  the  potential 
establlchAcnt  of  approxinately  7?  vocational  centerc  in  Minnesota, 
creatpc  a  deep  concern  foj  expanding  o>p^  ^crational  budget  and  procraa 
capabilities*  ^ 
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Vc  ore  cont ijuirilly  con  irn^O  \.s.ih  the  rrfurnmn  C^l  and  the 
iiapict   it  vu'^l  have  cci         tr.njMar-    Tho  *'Vict.,vj,)  rat  v' i*  IVocrt'n"  to — ^ 
rctuiti  the  CI,  ani'ccji.;  cr.l  fur  utiU^.Uiou,  coui^] c«.l  "ifitii  recent 
cli{iiT.:iity  Tiy.lio:-:  /     ^:  .1  by  )IIV-  UW-  t^;  rrocuro.        utxlizr  needed 
and  nccc^^irj'  i,qu.T.-<\\  a:.  1  Ga|';.>l:ti.  for  cxiMmG  '^""t^  conic  .related 
cxj)Ai;£io;i  j>-ci^rr:-i. ,  3.\  t^^'-ii  -^.^u'll  '..ith  y'^cj^'w^-s  operation  planf.  t^p 
procure  anJ  c^,onc_o::Ly  ^\x\i7C  nil  available  rcsourrc:.  to  fuiriil  ' 
our  ni£>clcn  "*:d  crAnr.'^c •  t.^?  ^crcfi^.'.  fro'i  contracts  oi*  Grants  for  ' 

31  ir:  s-if/ii  faci-.t  to  note  th-  t  tJie  e-<p^l:^^Jon  of  the  Excess 
property  pi'O-cr  ^  fc;:  Vc<*.'r.  or.'tl-T. cul  hduc^t^^Oii  m  aciciiAOji  to  the 
ectabli;h<,d         o  ^r  I'i  uirA::c  Vi'j^ro^Zi  in  the-Officc  of  E4uc^vion  and 
JjhofK  cpcr,Xc'l  d.r'i-t'^  Uy  '.hv  J).;  urt:.  r..  of  I^V;.or  Knr.pc.er  Aa'amibtration 
hof.  been  enc -If.  j 'by  t..c  0:r:cc  of  Kclacation.     Voctt  io:iui-Tcchniccl , 
cincc  IOCJ'm  h-.s  be  ,n  at  a  dii.tmct  diirr.d/ontr'f/,  other  G^ant  and 

aid  pro^;T?t* -in         i^roDur  -'-:it  an^  uc-,  of  excess  pro:icrty  ar»  provided 
in  5>c,  101-^  3^,  j:.";  -  ULf  0."  cy.^(T.:.  property,  on  contracts  and  grants; 
Subpc-'t  101-^  ^.5  -  Ut- K:'Lt  •  oii  of  r^ccsf,  I'cccral  Rcc---cr  -  Vol.  34, 
No.         -  Tiierd:iy,  ^erc  tccr  ^,  19:9. 

/ 

It  i  r  d  '       ^-  !!  '  ^  cor '    '  <Vc^ '  i  c r  '  v  '       •,  r>i 1 1     - '» V « 

Vocat  ■  -'-^-i  -^'^  -  -  •  - '  ^_    ^         "-1^       -  ^  -    -  r  ^  .  ^ '    -  .  •>  ^>  « -  i   v   .  ^  <  <• 

Py^f^' " "  -    '^1'-^       1       ^ yc-r  a^' 1.  .  n  t-  by  conl '.^ti\/  ::r.  riiiott  L.  ^ 
liic/i  ^Jro.T,  Cccixtary  of  ::c',tlt>i,  >,Ju:jtjLon  and  './clft-rc,  and  detcrnine 
whether  the  ir.for' ,r t cor  '  rni::£  t:.,s  p:  c>pod  ir.  correct,  and  if 
CO,  v)'3t  chaj'j;ci:  are  ccitc  j-'latc-d  -.iiDt  b-'-^:;  ^  <'h"n'-f^r  bo^r"' 

Attad -i-nt.".:     Kxcvc/.  ?Ir.j"-*y  IJ{  j  "!  i  /     ion  P-- j,ort  c'Uid  ru-.-^/a-y  (r.jy  5,  39VP) 
JtenC  'v'tJ-i-r)  ^^  /,  n^u--'-^  'St 

Anni Ml  : . "  1  •  •  y    ]  . 1 1 ■  »c  ■  •  t  U t il  V-  ' *'  <  on >!?c per IT^ 
JiiUc'.-;       -J  I  -  '  ,]  -  JJt :  1  i :    t^.^on  of  i:.<c<''- 

.A/n-b.T    I.  J'  :,'  ^  J  ^  ' ''j'l- "i'l  -  J.  r';  .on  -  )\'ofj:tcf^ri-;  ' 
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DHr/.nivKri?  OK  ^ 

.   '  Office  of  the  Ttccrctftry 

IDENTICAL  |.5:;mv:Du:i  *  July  6,  1972 

Sup^lci.u(?nt  ho.  2 

TO        ;    Asaistant  ncGional  Directors,  OSPU 

FROH     :    Director  * 
Office  of  Surplus  Propcrt^Utilliation 

SUBJECT:    Ileviev  of  the  Excess  Property  Procran 


Subject  bosic  ncnorandiw  trnnsnitted  q  copy  of  rccccvr.ended  action  to 
be  toHbn  b/  the  Department  rcr.ard;r.£;  the  loan  of  excess  prorerty  to 
^onteec  of  the  Department*    Sv.ppler.ent  iio.  1,  thereto  trcnsrdtted  a 
copy  of  Secretory  Richardscn's  letter  of  June  23  to  Itr»  Jack  Broo^;s, 
Chnlrnan,  Covernn?at  Activii-ies  Subcotviittcc .  House  of  feprer-cntstives 
in  vhieh  he  stfttci  the  Departizcnt's  position  rccnrdin^  this  ratter. 

There  is  cttcchtd  herewith  a  copy  of  p.  nerorandun  dated  July  5» 
fron  John  M.  Doiova.';,  Director  of  rrociirc^ont  and  Material  Ifzr.r.ccrcnt  . 
DA- PH  to  VAZM  Activi^icfi  adv'isinc  transfers  of  excess  property  to 
grantees  of  the  Dcpartr.ent  are  no  longer  authorized. 


Attaehcicnt 


Sol  Klson 

\ 


4 


B0S1OH  PllILADKLPHIA  CHICAGO         KAHSAO  Cm         SAH  Knr.r.'CISCO 

)a.V  yOlUC        Atlanta  DALUiG  DEKVKIJ  SEA'lI'LE 
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^  J\lJL/lVlVJKyvi\i-/ M,iVi  ^     orritx  Of  Tiic  sLCicrTARv*       z  {</) 


{FROM    :  l)ircclc>r  of  Tiocurccnt 

end  liatcilcl  :»iiir^c--c?nt>  VA-VA 

♦    t   sblJjtcr.  KTV  Policy  on  the  U^c  of  ,Excccs  Person.il  Property  by  Grantees 


On  Juno  5*  .1972  >  X  cu^ccstcd  th^.t  j^ou  dioccntir.ue  upprovin.^  the  ugc 
of  excise  property  by  crui.tceo  imvll  a  final  dctcVain&tloa  was  cide 
•conecrnlr.j  thic  .ni^ittcr.  ^ 

27ic  Sccr-:'.v.ry,  ip  hie  letter  to  Cc-.^rcSc-cn  Jr.c^;  3roo:.s,  (eopy  cttachcd) , 
u^jrccd  \.ith  <ih  ..d  hoc  ec-:::ittcc 's  rc^prt  that 'excess  pi-ccir^  ao  icr-^fir 
bCt«ndc  aviilablo  to  c^zntccz. 

Based  on  this  decisicr.  b\  tl.j-  Secret r.ry,  vc  arojicparinj  a  a:;r.uLl  eircular 
and  a  I'.^t^ricl  "ir.-rc^^ut  .".^-.^cJl  c'-^r.~2»  -hieh  waH  is  released  srcr-tly, 
ctctln^  J'        "It  is  the  jrolie/  cf  .Tl  /  t  ict  the  use  of  e^ecss  jicrscnii  ' 
properly      ci''^''»ces  not  be  cuthferlr.cd. '*       •  • 


I'f*  J<y.in  i:.  pDr,ovun^  Jr. 


Attaehr^.it 
Addressees: 

Dr,  Paul  L.  UiebancV,  /\?CF3 
Mr,  livin       Kir'-,  OS 
1^.  R.    J:cjrc,  TO 
llr.  John      Kci"o,  i'.^', 
Hr.  I>?o.->  CcV./.rvr.,  'M'.i 
Hr.  ThvJ-— np.S 
Hr.  JacK  S.  5\ittun-.-»:i,  GSA 
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Honorable  Jr,ch.  Broo::s' 

Chnirir.-i;:,  Go'.crr.f.unu  Activities  Subccr.'i^ittOG 
COiTJiii ttco  on  Coverr.ncnt  Opct-tions 

Iloutc  of  ncprcscntativcs     1         *      .  ^  * 

VJachiiujLoiv;' D.  C.  20515 

Dear  lir.  Broods:  •  •  •     .  * 

In  further  r33ponse  to  your  letter  of  Mr.rch  16,  the  Office 
of  Grc'.n-cs  ;»cr.inistrc-'.cion  Policy,  Office  of  Pirocurc.T.enc  c.ncl 
toteric-I  I-:c:::r.':;--"-""t/  Office  of  Surplus  Prcpcmy  Vtij.\:.czLcr,/ 
and  Office;  of  General  Cc;-.::^iLl  hcivo  corplcc^d  an  ir^ccpt!: 
rcvicv/  uiici  evaliu-,l:;.cn  of  t:io  cxcccs  anu.surplis  pro'zz.:^^ 
prcciror:s  of  tliis  Depcrt:.:cnt.  ' 

Gcir.c.no  to  the  ev.-.luatio'n  of  the  -.v.c  of  G::ces£  proper 
by  cirrtntc'or  ir>  the  circ.""»3'w?r:co.  Inr-t  t:.?.  r;.?5c.rity  of 
Dei>rr ti..rr.C's  cjr,.ntcr.:>  clic5.:>.\e  to  ucc  e:cccc3  proper cy  r,r^  ^ 
alj^o  clic;i»^lc;  for .dc"r.tio:>  of  p..-rr.onc,l  prop2::ty  ur.dor  t>3 
Droc:rt.ront' s  S.;rpli:s  ?ro:  "::ty  U';::rii:/n  pj-^vivS'..     In  vie: 
oi:*such  cr>ni;i.i'.r.  cliri;?ili--y  cr,:'.  ih-  ^.C.^i.ti.s.r^tive  co.v- 
ple:;iti-i£;         buri^r.s  re:  cttcr.c-r.t  v.pc:'.  tr.3  present 
procoilurcr.  for  ^r?.nteo    rc  cr  ^.xccsi:  property,         revivV.;  , 
group  h?.5  r :sc.-;.  -'.im^:1cc  thr^t  'un-  ayhila'.):  lity  of  e:;ccrn_ 
prccerty  for  s.-.cli  c;---''*-^^^         be  c'.ircon'jv-.woc..  Acc"-'c'ij:il_^ 

Unc^er  the-  rcviccc  rc^;*v.:.:-.t:o"5:,  5r>?irtz'.ct  r.r^5  s\ippor,t  t'f 
c,a,3n*j  rxlivit:oc  i/ill,  i:i  t-.o  fiitvro,  bo  provide-  thrc*.:-*.. 
the  donr.tlori  of  curc.Uis  Tjorsi nr. J  proper .licr.  ur.;:cr  Vrz 
procjr..-.!  n'.::.;ir.:r.t?rc.:I  by  f.^c  i:cp.;rr.:^n'.' s  Office-  of  Su:v^-* 
Propcrvy  Ucili  r.:.Li6n  c::^':  ti.i  c -.t.V.  •.ir.'.iw.:  Sc5»tc  c.c;c::ricc 
for  r.'jvpjV.r  ::;;r:  cj'uy.  *  > 
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Vie  bclicvch.tJio  <icLj.on  Lho  DcparUnc'nt  is  L«tJcing 
elii'oii^c.lc  tl-.c  objcctior.  iblc  aspect c  of  tlic  excess  pirogr 
and ;\.-iH  ■  rcrvc  lha  ncc^s  of  yraiiUc  insl-iLuLions  on  a  r. 
cquitciblo  anci  roox-onsibJ c  bnsisv 

With  kindest  regards, 

Sincerely,  ^ 
Secretary 
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DCPARTMENT  OF  ^|EAL7M.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OPPtCC  or  THC  CCCnCTAHY 
WAOttmOTON.  O  C. 


POSITIOf?  PAPER  4 

Subject:    Ucc  of  Excess  Property  by  Grantees  ^ 

In  1967,  the  Departraent  Initiated  a  prop.ran  of  ronKlnr,  excess  property 
available  to  grantees  by  loan  Coc  purposes  o^  the  Mdnpower *I)evelop- 
»ent  Training  Progran.    This  undctt^iklng  vas  pranpted  by  the  Ir.r.edlate 
availability  of  a  quantity  of  c:<cess  noehlr.e  tcols  and  equipnent  which 
vould  accelerate  the  eccynenecKient  of  training  progr.ins  «t  the  local 
Xfevcl*^  It  was  Intended  that  thir;  program  of  loaning  excess  cqulpncnt 
vat  of  a  cccvporary  nature  In  order  to^xpedite  the  MOT  program.  Sub- 
,«equcntly,  the  General  Services  Acnirvistratior.  amended  Its  Federal 
Property  Kanageaent  Regulations  to  aff inactively  provide  for  the  use 
of'c5fC6sc  property  by  grantees  as  well  as  cost  relr.burscnent  type  con- 
tractors.   During  1971,  the  Office  of  Education  Inaugurated  prograrjc 
Hl»crcby  excess  property  is  loaned  to  recipients  of  grants  ad»ninistcrcd 
by  its  Purcau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technici:!  Education  and  Hureau 
of  lUghcr  Education.    Transfers  of  excess  property  for  use  in  these 
«nd  other  programs  liavc  raushrooricd  since  January,  1972. 

Title  to  al3  execs*  proper t>Tf  ti'nnsf erred  to  a  cost  rclraburRcr»cnt  type 
Contrnctor  or  grantee  rc.Tiain&  In  the  FedernJ  Governrient  and  r.iust  be 
returned  to  ihn  Government  at  the  termination  of  the  contract  or  grant. 
Inventory  control  and  accountability  for  cll'such  property  must  be 
ectAblished  and  maintained  by  the  Federal  agency  administering  tljc 
contract  or  grant  and  tlic  contractor  or  grantee. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  sone  very  serious  and  disturbing  cense- 
quences  of  the  widc^rend  use  of  excess  property  for  these  purjjoncs, 
Cranteei?' have  been  stockpiling  property  far  in  cxccss'of  that  needed 
f6r  grant  jy;e  nnd  have  been  utilising  it  for  Institutionvldc  purposes; 
Inventory  controls  nnd  accountability  were  ahoont  or  totally  Inadonuate; 
and  uncoordinated  Rcrccnlng  activities  and  transfer  requests  fron  Indi- 
vidual grantccf?  Imvc  dir.rupted  property  dl.opocal  nctlvltlcn  at  Fcdcs-al 
agencies*    7)>e  availability  of  excess  property  to  grantee  Inn titutlons 
resulted  In  total  inequity  In  the  distribution  of  excosn  as  well  as 
i;urplus  properties,  such  t]>at  those  rcccJving  financial  nr.slstancc 
(grants)  also  acquired  nojit^f-  the  avail  ah  Ic  property  and  little  was  left 
-Tor  the  poor  and  unnsr.istcd  Inrtltutionn.    nccaur.c  of  thcr.c  ahuccii  and 
our  doslrc  to  insure  the  eontlnunClon  of  bnnefitn  reallr.ed  fron  the 
avnll.ibillty  of  Surplus;  property  by  doacer.  In  all  Stater.,  tlie  Depart- 
wcnt  wade  an  indepth  review  of  its  excess  and  surplus  property  programs. 


47  V- f. 
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I*osition  Tnpcr  •  , 

Uce  of.Exccca  PropftCty  by  Grcjtftccs 
Page  2  C  . 

Germane  to  die  evaluation  of  the  use  of  excess  property  by  grantees 
±0  the  clrcumstanee  :lint  the  majority  of  the  Departnent's  grantees  eli- 
gible to  use  excess  property  arc  also  ellf,Xble  for  donation  of  personal 
property  under  the  Department's  Surplus  Property  Donation  Prosran.  / 
In  view  of  such  donation  cllijibility  and  the  ad;nir.istratj.ve  coriploatlcS^ 
and  burdens  now  attendant  uj>o:i  the  prcruint  procedi^ren  for  grantee  use 
of  excess  property,  the  review  t^vo\jp  has  reeorweiWed  that  the  avail- 
ability of  excess  pro^rty  for  suc5»  grar.vee  use  be  d'lseoncinued .  Aeeord- 
ingly,  it  ic  contemplated  that  :hc  Departnient regulations  and  procedures 
vill  be  revised  appropriately, 

StoultaneouBly  with  the  referenced  deliberations  within  the  Depar&ient 
th^^Ceneral  Serviees  Adruiaiscration,  acting  upon  instructions  fro:a  the 
Office  of  Manar,cT,ent  and  Hudgct  publiuiied  a  proposed  revision  of  its  ' 
Federal  Property  flanagc^ient  I^ef.ulations  in  the  June  1.  issue  of  the  Fed- 
oral  HoGister  (Volui^'.e  37,  I^W^Jec  106,  pages  10959  ana  l0960) .  This 
revision  would  i>rohibit  the  use  of  CS/\  and  other  Goverrv.jent  sources  of 
cui>j>ly  by  ree^piencs  of  Federal  s"nts.    Oaly  Kxecutive  Apcneics  and 
•their  cost  reiiiburscnient  type*eor.tractors  z.ay  acqu-ire  excess  property 

^  basis  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Fed- 

eral Cover  rinent.        **  -     ,  • 

There  is  no  Intention  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Departrjont  or  the  Govemncnt 
to  deny  vocational  and  technicr.l  school?  thcii'  fair  share  of  .available 
Federal  properties.    Assistance  and  support  of  grant  activities  will 
continue  to  be  pjrovided  throuj-h  :ho  donation  of  surplus  pcr-sonal  prop- 
erties under  the*  pror.rarv  ad..iir.ir,tcrccl  by  tlie  Department's  Office  of 
Surplus  Property  Utilization  a.id  the  established  State  /pfCncies  for 
Surplus  Property.    The  elijsinatioa  of  tne  ciicii>illty  or  grant  supported 
progranis  to  acquire  excess  property  by  loan  froni  tiie  Federal  Covernnent- 
will  result  in  r.reatly  Increased  quantities  of  sueh  properties  becowins 
surplus  and  available  for  donation  to -all  eligible  donees  In  all  the 
States.  ^ 

Since  19^1 6,  the  surplus  property  donation  pror.rani  has  nade  it  possible 
for  eliglb3^e  (loncer,  in  all  the  States  to  acrjulTe  c-urpJus  properties 
'     which  had  an  original  eost  to.  ino  Covernrjcnt  in  excess  of  7  billion 
dollars.    This  properly  ha<;  eonLribuioo  naterlaJlv  to  pronotlny;  and 
expand  in,';  tlie  educational,  ^public  health,  and  civil  defease  prof.rnJn?: 
ih  each  Slate.    Under  the  Drpra-incat *i.  i.urplur.  property,  donaclolrpror.ran 
ufiablc  and  needed  proper  tier,  no  longer  needed  by  the  Covonuient  are  a3- 
^  located  on  an  c<,uij:ayle  ba:,ts  to  the  dcsir..»ntcd  ascncy  in  eaeli  State  for 
distribution  and  donation  to  eligible  donees  In  tlie  State. 

V^c  believe  the  a<;tlon  rhe  Dcp.irtrtent  .uid  CHA  propor.c  to  tahc  will  eliminate 
the  objectionable  a.ipeeCf,  of  the  excer.ii  pro,-.ram  and  will  serve  the  needs 
•*of  gr^tce  institutions  on  a  wore  cquj  table  ^nd  responr.^^iS^ basis. 


JXiiy  17>  1972 


Honorable  Elliot  L.  RicharuGon  • 

Pepax'tr.\onfc  of  Health,  «(3ucationr 

&  vrclfarc 
V;achini5ton,  D.  C,  2C201 

'Pear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  van  diriijycvl  to  learn  today  that  you  have, 
unilaterally  tcr..iir.nl.f.a  the  Dcjcrtaont  of  IliT-Mfl 
cxceGG  prD.^crly  prJi^rria  i'or  /,;ranteen, 

i  conridcr  lhJ.s  f.otion  to  boTi:;Gty  and 
tov/arrnnhcti  jn  ti:o  ll;''it  01*' tU^ciiato's  approval 
on  Juno  25ch  o>r  nn  nn-.v.iOn^cnt  >tttab< v/oujuU  co.itj.nuc 
t|ic  csranbee  prof.rcrj;  rnd  of  tlic  recent  decJ.siini  by 
the  General  Servj,ces  .^'i.uini'r 'oration  to  prolog:;  the 
period  for  rcceivin:;  covjnenU  oa  the  proposed  chani^o 
iri  rci;ulat;ioair^C;ntil  Jaly  31* 

:SM^^'^^'  Ao  I  have  also  ludicntcd  in  n  letter  to  the 
Oeheral  .Services  Adu:/ l:;i.rf/uicn*  It'o  inconceivable 
to  me  that  ad.vJnictralivc  ar,e;iciec  r^hould  cvc-n 
consider  tcnrj.natin.'^  'ufiin  pro/.-am  before  adequate 
infor.iiation  in  the  ir.ir>30t  of  ti:c  c'r.:;nr>e  hsc  b^:en 
made  available  to  VuOr.'ocrr*  of  Co*icVc:;n  who  have 
oxpre:;iied  an  interecu  in  it, 

.  t  incerely,  .* 


V7alter  F,  r.ohdale 


ErJc-^v" 


/ 
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hV^^     ^  I  understand  the  problem  and  I  think  it  is  less 

institutions  than  with  some  of 
the  other  State  h(Kpitals  for  the  mentally  retarded.  I  thank  you  gantle- 
menverv  much  indeed  for  beihg  with  us.         *  -  "6"""'' 

pJS^  o^.^he.  information  requested  and  supplied  by  the  Office  of 
^a^^t  tZ'H'A^''t^  d"e  to-ihechanical  limita- 

sXommitS"  '  "'''^ 

.  [Whereupon,  at  12  :45  p.m.,  the  subcommitte/ wa^- recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  6, 1975.]  ^'.^.r^  ' 
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REVIEW  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  1975 
Impact  of  Vocational  Education  Programs  on  the  States 


THTJBSDAY,  KARCH  6,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 

•SUBCOMJIITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
CoMillTTEE  ON  LaBOR  AND  PtTBLIC  WeLFARE, 

Washington^  D.C,^ 

The  subcommittee -met  at  2:40  p.m.,  pursuant  to  recet^,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Buildmg,  Senator  J.  Glenn ^Beail,  Jr., 
presiding  pro  tempore.  ;  ,      \    t  • 

•    Present:  Senators  Pell  (chairman' of  the  siibcominittee),  Javits, 

and  Beall.  ^  i    •  ■  -ii 

Senator  Be.vll  [presiding  pro  tempore].  The  heanng  will  come 

to  order.    '  .     ,  •        j  m 

Today  we  will  continue  our  study  of  vocational  education  and  wul 
hear  fpom  representatives  of  two  important  and  fnnovativ^  Stales 
who  will  discuss  the  vocational  education  offering  withiri  theiiy^ 
States.  '  ' 

I  also  hope  that  thev  will,  if  possible,  discuss  the  General  Account-^ 
ing  Office  study  and  the  proposed  pieces  of  legislation  which  Senator' 
,  Pell  and  I  introduced.on  Tuesday.      '  .  . 

Our  experience  thus  far  has  been  that  we  never  need  to  mention 
the  GAO  report  to  get  people  to  comment.  We  expect  that  Would  be 
forthcoming*  .  , 

Senator  Pell  has  been  delayed  for  a  little  while  because  of  another 
meeting  he  had  to  attend.  I  was  asked  to  start  the  hearing.         ^  ' 

Our  first  witnesses  are  from  my  own  State  of  Marylajid.  I 
asli  Mr.  James  Reid,  who  is  the  State  director  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitten,  executive  director  of  vocational 
education,  Baltimore  City,  if  they  will  come  to  the  table.  * 

Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  whether^  you  h^ve  prepared  statements 
or  not.  If  you  have  prepared  statfejnents,  you  may  £>iesent  them  and 
mayb^  lou.  can  summarize  their  contents  in  order  to  allow  more 
time  for  questions  and  answers. 

If.  you  don't  haVfe  prepared  statements,  you  mjiy  want  to  m^ke 
some  opening  comnients  to  put  the  discussion  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive and  establish  a  frame  of  reference. 
.  I  thinti  should  say  at  the  outset  that  Mp:  ReFd  and  I>re  not  ]ust 
casual  acquaintances.  We  have  known  each  other  for  at  least  20  or 
25  years.  I  was  not  only  associated  with  him  when  I  was  in  the  State^  _ 
legislature  but  knew  him  prior  to  that  time  and  know  of  the  good 
work  that  he  has  done  in  the  State  of  Maryla/?d  in  promoting  voca- 
tional education. 
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I  have  some  parocliial  pride  in  the  work  done  in  our  State  in 
establishing  a  good  v(Kational  education  progrant  across  the  State. 
Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  A^Tiitten  have  contributed  inightiJy  to'  that  effort, 
I  am  grateful  as  the  cepresentative  for  the  people  and  for  the  people 

♦  of  Maryland  as  a  whole,  and  I  express  tliis  gratitude'  for  this  good 
:work. 

STATEMENT  OE  JAMES  EEID,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BENJAMIN  WHITXEN,  EXEC- 
^imVE  DIBEPTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  BALTIMORE 

#  CITY  * 

.Mr.  Reid.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  appreciate  not  only  the  opportu- 
nity to  comeJui.and  chat  with  vou  for  a  while  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  vocational  education  in*ilar}lahd  bui  also  your  kind  remarks 
ab^t  our  personal  relationship. 
(  'I  have  known  you  for  a  long  time.  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the, 
opportunity  of  knowing  you  "and  working  with  you  in  the  past 
several  years!  ^  *  ,  •     .    '  *  * 

Let  me  start  out  by  saying  that  in  my  opinion  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  pf  1963  and  amendments  of  1968  has  proveft  in  Mary- 
land, at  leai>t,^to  be  good  legi5»lation.  Perhaps  it  needs  tightening  up  - 
some.  Perhaps  it  needs  some  change  iji  emplmsis.  But  we  'have  b^ne- 
*  fited  greatly,  from  Federal  legislation.  -  .  ^ 

Let  me  go  back  into  history^  just  a  littl(j  ways,  without  going  back 
toa  far,  to  when  the  1963  act  wffs  enacted.  A*few  statistics  on  that: 
The  State  and  loc^l. contributions  amounted  to  $2,400,000.  In  1974,. 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  contributions  increased  to  $73  million. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  3,000  percent,  j         ^  .  . 

Enrollment  in  1964  was  about  32,006,  and  in  1974  It  was  244,000. 
In  1963  we  had  about  300  different- programs  in.  vocational  educa- 
tio/t,  and  now  we  have  well  ov^r  2j000<  JiSTien  the  1963  act  y^as 
enacted,  which  was  in,  fiscall964,  and  not  funded  until  fiscal  1965, 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  for  $10  million  > 
^    for  construction  of  vocational  education  facilities.  In  1967  that  was  / 
repeated  with  another  $10  million,  and  1969  with  another  $10  mil-/ 
lion.  Altogether  we  l^^ve  buih  over  $100  million  o^  vocational  facili/ 
ties  in  the  Stat^  of  Maryland.  ,     '   ^        '  1  I 

"The  Federal^ contribution  on' that  has  amounted  to  about  $11  miL-. 
lion  or  about  13  percent  of  the  tofal.  The  State  and  local  contrUbq- 
<  tipn  has  been  gVeat  in  Maryland  in  that  respect.  / 

As  far  as  our  maintenance  of  effort  is  concerned,  using  Federal 
funds,  at  the  present  time  we  are  using  about  54.7  percent  oy  Fed- 
eral funds  for  maihtenance  purpo'ses.      «  "/ 

Ninety,  percent  of  all  the  programs  we  have  in  operation  jtoday 
have  been  started  under  the  Federal  impetus,  ancl  they  would  X»ot  bei 
in 'operation  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  Federal  fundinj?.y 

If  ^ou  loolc  at  tQe  total  on  that,, however,  the  total  expeiiaiture.  o^ 
the  $<.40  of  State  and  local  funds  for  every  $1  of  Feder^  ^fundin 
then  the  57.4  percent  is  reduced  then  to  about  12  percent  oi  ^hej  totll 
*'  in  other  worcfs,  if  we  count  the  entire  $73  million.         /  / 
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Even  102-B  of  the  act  permits  100  percent  Federal  funding.  Our 
local  people  ha\e  put  in  Yi  percent  and  reduced  the  Federal  expen- 
diture  of  about  86  percent.  That  is  for  the  handicapped  and  dis-. 
advantaged. 

We  are  also  matching  not  on  a  50-50  basis  but  we  are  matching 
both  the  handicapped  and  Jthe  disadvantaged  funding  with  both 
^  State  and  local  money. 

As  ikr  as  our  administration  is  concerned,  I  think  there  has  been 
'a. question  raised  about  the  amount  of  Federal  funding  on  that.  Our 
headquarters  budget,  which  represents  the  administration  of  voca- 
^onal  education  in  our  State,  accounts  for  only  5.4  percent  of  the 
.."^otal  Federal  funds  that  are  received  into  the  State. 

If  you  take  the  ^State  and  local  funding  in  addition,  Ithen  we 
reduced  the  headquarters  budget  to  about  1.2  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  expended  for  vocational  education. 
That  may  be  a  little  bit  low  as'  far  as  the  5.4  percent  is  concerned.  ,  , 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  as  the  Senate  corisiders  legislation, 
that  too  rigid  a  restriction  woal^^et  be  placpd  on  the  >  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  used  for  administration.  We  look  on  administra- 
tion as  leadership  which  we  need  in  vocation  education. 

Here  is  where  jjfe  are  todays  in  Maryland :  About  180,000  high 
school  students,  or  about  42  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  are 
enrolled  in  some  form  of  vocational  education.  We  have  ajipijier 
25,000  students  in  postsecondary  or  community  colleges,  and  ^bout 
45,000  aQults  enrolled  in  some  form  of  program.  Tnere  are,  3,4Q0 
apprentices  that  are  receiving  instruction  through  vocatioi^al  edur 
catiqjx.       ^  »     *  / 

,  Our  industrial  tfaininff  pro-am  in,  the  last  3  years  created.  15,000 
*    '  ne\y  jobs.  This  is  dofie  also  through  vocational  educatioh.  ,* 

I  co^ld  go  on  "and  recount  the  many  things  that  we  ar4  dbing  in 
vocational  education  in  the  State  of  Marj-land  that  I  think  are 
exemplary".  I  say  that  from  a  very,  very  biased  point  of  view  because 
'  I  am  a  vocational  educator  and  I  can  look  and  see  what  has  been 
done  by  the  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State  j  not  by  me  and 
my  offic,e,  but  by  the  local  educational  agencies,  y 

I  think  we  c'kn  be  proud  of  where  we  are  toda^'  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  In  our  comprehensive  planning,  ^Uthough  we  ii)volve 
^  a  ^eat  number  ot  agencies  and  a  great  number  of  people,  we  need 
to  improve  our  J^abor  market  information.  We  need  to  improve  our 
guidance  and  counseling  service,  placement  services,  to  vocational 
students.    *  "    '     .  " 

,  >  We  need  to  improve  our  support  to  the  large  cities  in  the.  §tate. 
We  need  to  improve  our  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  the*  handi- 
capped. We  n§ed^to  increase  the  percentage  bf  high  school  and  post- 
secondary  students  that  are  enrolled  in  vwi^tionai  educftion. 

These  things  are  not  going  to  be  e&sy  to  do.  I  am  not  sure  that 
money  is  the  only  cure  fpr  this.  I  think  that  we  have  to  devise  new 
means  of  reaching  those  students  we  are  not  reaching  at'  the  pres£jnt , 
time.  -4         /  ^^..r. 

Certainly,  we  do  have  to  get  additional  funding  if  we' are  going 
to  expand  very  far  beyond  whore  we  are  at  the  present  time. 
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I  would  like  to  a^sk  Di*.  Whitten  to  give  us  hib  iniprebbion  of  some  * 
of  the  prol)lems  that  arise  from  a  city  the  size  of  Baltimore.     *  . 

Mr.  Whitten.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reid,  Senator  Bealh  I,  too,  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  and  to  speak  about  i^^oca- 
,  .iional  education,  paiticularly  as  it  has  been  afifected  by  the  Voca-. 
tional  Education  Act  a^  it  hai?  been  amended  in  the  past  12  years. 

Baltimore  City  has  had  a  vocational  education  prof^ram  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  I  guesi>,  than  any  school  ^y^tejn  in  the  State 
of  Mar^'land,  We^f^re  among  the  forerunners  of  providing  vocational 
education  in  the  school  ssytem  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  proud  of 'our  tradition,  and  we  do  enjoy,  I  think,  a  good 
reputation  for  a  vocational  program  as  we  compare  i>t  with  other 
cities  across  this  country. 

The  vocational  education  legislation  under  which  we  have  been  • 
aperati^  for  the  past  few  years  has  been  really  the  li^eblood  of  the 
vocati6nal  program,  in  the  Baltimore  City  schools.  Certainly  I  am 
sure  you  are  aware  of  the  financial  crunch  that  mait}  of  our  cities  are 
jandergping  at  the  present  time.  At  educational  budgets  are  being  * 
reduc.ed,  i,t  ib  inipossible  to  maintain  higH-quality  programs  in  voca- 
tional" education  unless  we  have  additional  resources. 

TJie  jesbu.rces  that  have  been  provided  to  us  under  the  vocational 
education  .legislation  have  permitted  us  not  only  ^o  expand  otir 
program  of  vocational  education  to  oflfer  a  richer  program  for  young 
people  but  it  has  also  permitfed  us  to  improve  the  existing  program, 
to  upgrade  the  facilities  and  the  equipment  and  supplies  that  wej;* 
need. 

It  has  also  permitted  us  to  furni.sh  Additional  kinds  of  services  Jo 
young  people  so  that  they  can  lAaintain  themselves  in  the  vocational 
program. 

I  think  one  of  the  favored  paris.  of  the  act  ,that  we  are  interested 
in  is  the  part  that,  deals  with  the  employment  of  youngsters — the 
work  study  program.  If  I  were  to  ask  for  an  increase  in  any  section 
of  itj'lt^  woiJct;6e(^^^  me  for  a  city  like  Baltimore  at  is  imperative 
we  )iave.fjm^ls  to  provide  work  ppportunities  to  the  youngsfers  so 
that  they  n>%h£  maintain  themselves  in  educational  programs. 

Sora^  of  the  jobs  are  drying  upf  for  youths,  particularly  in  the 
ceijtral  .cores  of  the  citjes»  Unless  we  are  able  to  have  jobs  for  young 
people  so  they  can  maintain  themselves,  they  wull  drop  out,  even 
*  from  very  good  vocational,  programs.  ^ 
I  am  concerned,  particiilarly  as  we  look  at  legislation,  that  we 
makfe  certain  that  the  major  ills  that  \v^e  see  in  our  educational 
systems-ftre  being  addressed  by  the  legislation. 
Sfpeakirig  oh  behalf  of  another  group  of  people,  the  National 
^   'Association  oi  Large  City  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  I 
\V^.^^V|fl  say  we  are  ver^^  much  interested  in  having  legislation  that 
guarantee  that  the  needs  of  the  cities  which  are  so  great  these 
■^"-^^ys  ^ould  be  addfessecl  in  a  fair  manner  through  new  legislation 
^ncenting  vocational  education.  ^ 
^VS.en^ator  Beau..  Thank  you,  Mr.  Whitten  and  Mr.  Reid.  I  should 
hav.e  saivl  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Reid  is  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  i> 
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Wearing  tliat  liut,  I  luiticeil  that  Maryland's  administrative  costs  . 
or  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  tbed  for  administrative  costs  in 
Marjdand  is  relatively  low.  You  mentioned  5.4  percent  is  used  for 
administration.  Compared  with  all  the  money  spent,  it  is  j^ess  than  2 
percent.  But  we  have  been  getting  indications  in  other  States  that 
larger  percentageb  of  mone^  are  used  for  administration.  "VVliy  is 
that?  Do  you  know  ?  ^  ^      /  - 

Mr.-REm.  Traditionally,,  going  back  all  the  way  to  the  pfevious 
legislation,  our  headuunrter^  budget,  which  is  what  I  call  adminis- 
tration—I  am  not  quite  bure  that  all  States  have  the  same  definition 
of  administration  that  we  do.  I  am  considering  only  iij^y  Jieadquar- 
.  ters  budget.  ^  t-  i     i  ^  j 

Traditionally  that  hat,  been  Supported  50  percent  l^ederal  funds 
and  50  percent  general  funds  from  the  State,  even  though  100  -per- 
cent is  allowable  since  we  are  overmatching  that  at  a  rate  of  7.4  to  1. 

To  put  more  money  in  the  State  headquarters  budget,  we  have 
traditionally  not  done  bO.  We  have  not  been  under  an  ecoifomic 
pressure  to  change  that  ratio  of  50-50.  -         ^  ' 

It  is  entirely  possible,  in  comparing  what  we  are  doing  in  Mary- 
land with  othpr  States,  that  we  have  a. different  definition  of  admin-  ^ 
istration.  It  is  entirely  possible  there  are  different  rules  and  regu- 
lations*for  administering  funds  in  other  States,  too. 

Senator  Beall.  I  think. as  we  get  into  a  budget  (;runch,  as  we  are 
in  now,  my  qther  committee,  the  Budget  Committee,  has  been  spend- 
ing dayaJlie'last  couple  weeks  talking  about  whether  the  deficit  is 
going-t6be  $51  billion  or  $70  billion  or  $85  billion.  '^    /     ^  ■ 

Stef^spublic  naturally  is  -going  to  become  more  conscious-^hey  are 
conJcfous  already— of  finding  ways  to  evaluate  the  programs  we 
have  and  measure  the  output  of  the  programs  as  far  as  son^c  cost 
.    benefi't  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  quantitative  as  well  as  c[^ah- 

tative.  '  :      '         Ai^y  i>  i. 

During  these  hearings  .we  have  been  paving  somfe  attention  to 
postschool  placement  and  making  sure  that  the  people  wh^  are  going 
through  the  vocational  education  programs  in  the  school  are  being 
trained  in  Skills  that  are  needed  in  today's  market.      '     A  ^ 

Have  you  developed  flexibility  in  the  Maryland  system  so  that  you 
can  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  communities  in  which  the 
schools  are  located;  and',  second,  do  you  have  the  kind 'of  coordina- 
tion with  the  conununity  itself  and  the  employers  in  the  community 
that  will  allow  you  to  respond  ?  ,  /    .       .  _ 

Mr.  REro.J  think  I  could  answer  that  affirmatiyely,  although  I  am 
not  quite  sure  I  would  agree  that  placement  ih  itself  is  th^  only 
mark  ojf  quality.  I  think  we  can  add  good  vocf^tional  educat^n  pro- 
grams. If  we  consider  only  those  students,  as  we  report  to^sthQ-'Fed- 
cral  ^Government,  that  are  available  for  employment,  our  pj-rfcement 
record  is  good,  because  w  have^a  State,  advisorj^  council  ^d  we  do 
have  ♦local  advisory  coi/ncils  in  which  the  business  and/ industrial 
community  are  repres</nted  to  assist  us  in  the  evaluation  of  our 

programs.  /  i     •  •  i 

I  think,  and  again/T  speak  from  a  very  biasad  point  of  view,  that 
vocational  education  has  had  an  effect  on  young  pe^Sple  that  cannot 
justlbe  measured  bmhe  placement  record  itself. 
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In  some  instances  youngsters  may  get  the  motivation  to  go  to  some 
form  of  higher  education,  and  they  are  not  Available  for  placement 
at  the  end  of  their  secondary  school  prograitis.  The  same  thing  may 
be  true  m  our  States Jn  the  matter  of  gradi/ate  programs,  Jhey  may 
go  on  to  a  4-year  institution.  They  may  go  in  the  armed  forces.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  they  may  not  baivailable  for  placement  at 
•that  particular  time,  •  7-  .  J".^ 

We  need  a  better  folloT^up  sj^tem  in  our  State  to  find  out.  what 
happens  to  youngsters  over  a  longer  period  of  time,  I  think  we  can 
respond  to  industrial  needs, .  A  *  ^ 

^  Senator  Bealu  What  is  your  relati(/nship  to  the  manpow^  admin- 
istration iri  the  State  and  the  manpower'  agencies  locally^ 

Mr.  Reid,  'We  have  been  very  act&rely  involved  in  that.  Of  course, 
under  present  legislation  we  do  ha>e  a  role'to'play  in  the  manpower 
training  program.     ^  ^ 

It  isn't  as  great  as  some  of  us  would  like  to  ha^e,  ^Ve  involve  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  training  and  .planning  for  the  manpower 
programs  with  our  longrange  committee  planning,,  / 

The  economic  ^nd  communitj;^ development  programs  are  involved 
m  Ihe^manpower  training,  The^Statfe  department  of  planning  is  inr 
volvBd  in  both  of  tlfem.  The  employment  and  social  sferVices  depart- 
ment is  involved  in  both  of  tliBse,     1  /  i 

We  do  have  a  role  to  play.  As  I  siiy,  I  don't /think  we  have  ^  large 
enough  role  because  I  think,  we  hav;fe  more  e^^pertise  petliaps  in  man- 
power training*than  is  being  utilize<i. 


•they  have  lAade  no  contact?1nth  my  officer 

Senator  Beuvll,  Are  you  represented  on  th^  Commission  ?  (  ''^-am.*. 
Mi*.  Reid.  No,  To  the  best  of  niy  knowledge,  no  vocational  edu-" 
cator  is  on  the  commissioji^" 

Senator  Beall.  To  have  real  coordination  and  coperation,  it  would 
seem  necessary  that  the  1202  commission  ii>clude  a  vocational  edu- 
cator. «  "  - 

^  Mr.  Reid.  I  don't  see  ,^ow  the  1202  commission  6an  carry  out  the 
niandate  in  the  1203  se^Hon  of  tlie  law  without  involving  vocational 
educators  because  it  i^  oriented  toward  vocational  education. 

Senator  Beall.  Mr.  Whitten,  we  have  beeil,  particularly  in  these 
days,  looking  more  and  more  at  unemployment  statistics,  I  have  been 
noticing  traditionally,  there  exists  more  unemployment  about  our 
youth  than  among  other  age  groups  in  our  society.  There  is  even 
higher  unemployment  in  the  inner-city  }^outh  than  youth  in  general. 
We  filso  note  a  higher  group  in  the  minbrity  inner-city  group  than 
m  any  other  age-group,  '.  ,  - 

We  also  know  that  too  many  individuals  are  dropping  out  of 
l?chooIs  or  leaving  school,  without  the  ability  to  read  or  without  a 
marketable  skill,  .  | 

^  What  kind  of  progress  do 'you  think  ife  being  made  in  Baltimore 
in  turning  these  statistics  arpund  ?     <  \       >■  / 

Mr,  Whittex".  Of  course,  we  are  working  at  all  aspects  of^up^d- 
mg  educational  systems.  Our  recently  reorganized  school  s^^em  in 


Baltinibre  has  as  one  uf.  its  chief  priorities  the  reading  program!  We 
are  actually  trying  to  add  increased  reading*  on  a  I2-yearr  basis. 
We  have  a  very  la^'^e  thrust  in  the  reading  direction  in  the. Balti- 
more City  schools.  I  guess  we  are  in  about  oiir  second  school  year 
now  in  this.  .1 

I  don't  know  if  statistics  aVe  available  to  \et\  us  know  how  well 
we  are  doing  so  far.  That  is  a  continuing  thrust  in  the  Baltimore 
City  schook* 

With  regard  to  employment  of  minority  youth  within  the  central 
part  of  the  city,  it  is  one  of  j:lie  saddest  statistics  I  know  of  about 
city  life.  TMiere  are  many  young  neople  who  aTe  willing  and  anxious 
to  work.  Some  of  themj^resumably  drop  out  of  school  to  seek  em- 
ployment and  find  none>--^_     \  ~ 

I  don't  know  that  we  are  able  really  to  capture  their  interest  in 
the  existing  model  that  we  have  for  ta|r  public  school  programs.  ^ 
But  I  think  that  one  aspect  of  the  vocaubfl^edTtfcation  legislation  * 
that  is  quite  important  is  that  aspect^  that  p€?r^ts  youngsters  to 
secure  employment  "under  tlift  aii&pices  of  the  Wcalional  Education. 
Act,  provided  their  skills  are  in  the  vocational  education  program. 

I  would  think  because  of  the  decreased  opportunities  for  work  in 
the  private  Rector  within  the  inner-city  environment  that  we  need 
a  heavier  empKabis  and  a  greater  allocation  of  resources  for  employ- 
ment of  youngsters  in  a  public  fashion  while  they  are  completing 
their  \^rk  study  programs,  their  vocational  education  pro-ams. 

Of  course,  transportation  to  existing  jobs  and  the  continumg  relo; 
cation  of  business  and  industry'  away  from  the  inner  city  are  parts 
of  that  problem  as  well.  But  I  would  like  to  try  with  increased 
resources  to  employ  youngsters^  while  they  are  still  involved  in  the 
vocational  education  program  on  a  part-time  basis. 

I  think  we  would  see  a  lot  more  remaining  in  school  nntil  they 
have  completed  the  programs.  — 

Senator  13kall.  Do  you  t^iink  we  should  legislatively  set  aside  or 
distribute  some  of  the  work  study  or  cooperative  education  funds 
based  on  youth  employment? 

.  Mr.  WiUTTEX.  I  would  recommend  that  very,  very  sincerely.  And 
it  it  were  possible  to  have  more  flexibility  with  other  kinds  of  dis- 
cretion ary\  funds,  then  that  would  certainly,  in  Baltimore,  that  would 
be  (M\e  of  my  top  priorities  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Beall.  Do  you  find  the  employer^  in  Baltimore,  the  busi- 
ness segment  of  the  co'miuunity,  cooperative  in  this  efforts 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  would  not  give  an  unqualified  answer  that. 
"Vljiffl  have  some  who  are  quite  cooperative  and  we  have  others  who 
'^'t  seem  to  be  sensitive  to  our  needs  or  are  not  really  able  to  assist 
in  tl)e  way  we  feel  youngsters  can  be  helped. 
!^iSitor  Beali^.  Why  are  they  reluctant?  Labor  unions? 

Winrrfex.  Sometimes?  tliat  is  used  for  a  reason.  I  think  they 
are  a{%  to  choose  their  own  enipIoyQes  and  they  don't  give  a  priority 
to  including  youth,  at  the  moment.  , 

Senator  BeaI-i^.  What  can  we  do  to  induce  them  .  .  .'  address  the 
youRi  unemployment  problem? . 

Mr.  Wiiitten.  I  think  that  ceilainly  some  of  the  benefits  that 
are  given  to  employers  who  hire  youth  would  be  helpful;  and  I 
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,  think  that  if  we  are  able  to  expand  our  own  role  in  employing  them^ 
m  public  opportunities,  thi:^  would  be  helpful  as  well. 

I  think  manvV)f  the  youths  need  some  kind  of  work  history 
to  be  employable.  I  think  that  sometimes  if  we  can  do  more  foi  that 
work  history  and  help  tlieiu  to  develop  their  einploynient  skills,  this 
is  quite  apart  from  technical  hkillt? — the  personal  kinds  of  skills 
thev  need  and  skillb  j'ealting  to  people— we  can  do  tliat  quite  well 
under  a  monitor  situation,  ^\OIklng  in  piiLlic  jobb  with  public  funds 
that  would^  i:hen  givl  a  readiueba  to  them  to  be  more  acceptable  in 
the  private -marloit.         ,  J 

I  don't  know  wliat  else  we  can  do  w^ithin  our  own  operation  to 
make  jobs  available  to  the/^,  particularly  in  the  locales  whe^fe  they 
live.  I  tliink  that  part  of  the  problem.  Jobb  liave  betn  moved  away 
from  the  private  sector:^    •  '  ^ 

Senator  BEAixr  Mr.  Beid,  how  do  you  relate  to  tlie  community 
colleges? 

Mr.  Reid.  The  -State  board  of  education  has  been  designated  as  the 
sole  agency  rcbponsible  for  adniinibtratibti  of  all  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  State.^  As  such,  wx  deal  directly  with  the  State  board  *for 
community  colleges  and  w^th  the  16  community  colleges,  I  feel  we 
,.have  a  very,  very  excellent  felationship  with  tliem. 

Senator  Beall.  Are  they  on  your  Vocational  Advisory  Committee? 

.Mr.  Reid.  There  are  membei-s  of  postsecondarj^  institutions  on  the 
^ '  State  advisory  council ;  that  is  ri^ht. 

Senator  Beall.  Community  colleges? 

Mr.  Reid.  Community  colleges.^ 

Senator  IBeaix.  I  huggcbted  at^'the  outbct  you  might  want  to  com- 
.   ment  on  the  GAO  btud}.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Reid.  I  am  not  greatly  defensive  about  the  GAO  report.  I 
would  prefer  to  look  at  it — maybe'I  aui  thinking  from  the  standpoint 
that  Maryland  is  not  one  of  the  Statjps  that-wxre  cliecked  .on  this. 

As  I  read  it,  I  can  find  similarj^ies^  in  thos^  areas  of  concern  that 
I  expressed  to  you  a  while  ago.  I  think  in  large,  measure  we  are 
doing  a  better  job  in  vocational  education  than  the  GAO^report  has 
indicated.  ,  ^  ,  yj'^ 

I  have  no  strong  adverse  feelings  about  it.  We^ 
and  your  inquiry  and  to  other  Members  of  the  Cong^ress. 

I  am  more  concerned  with  strengthejiing  those  ai;eab  of  concern 
tha]^w^e  ha^d  before  we  eve?  read  the  Geneiarl  Accounting  Officers 
report  about  what  is  going  on. 
.  /It  may  be  bomewbat  tmfortunate  that  people  are  getting  the  im- 
piression  that  those  thingb  that^are  indicated  in  it  are  the  only  com- 
ments that  the  GAO  people  have  about  vocational  education.  Per-^ 
,haps  it  w^as  not  made  with  the  intent  of  btrcbsing  those  things  that 
are  highly  commendable  in  vocational  education  in  the  count ly. 

But  I  have  approached  our  owti  State  board  of  education  in 
responding  to  qucbtionb  from  them  and  stating  that  there  are  many 
areas  of  concern  in  the  report  that  we  share.  And  we  have  been 
doings  something  about  tn  ing  to  strengthen  tliobc  areas  of  concern. 
I  am  not  here  to  tear,  the  GAO  report  apart. 

Senator  Beall.  You  look  upon  it  as  something  tQ  read  and  build 
upon  if  necessary  in  your  own  case  ?  \ 
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Mr.  Reid.  1  think  ^ve  need  to  take  a  look  at  out  own  program  in 
each  State  ia  regard  to  tljat  report,  and  if  ^there  are  areas  of  cOncem 
that  are  bhared  bv  both  our  own  State  people  and  by  thp  accounting 
people,  then  I  tlxink  we  ought  to  do  something  about  them. 

I  think  there  are  bonie  areas  in  there  in  which  ^  simply  do  not 
believi?  apply  to  Maryland.' I  do  not  believe  it  is  wrong,  for  instance, 
for  us  to  continue  to  put  money  in  .the  maintenance  programs.  I 
think  that  was  the  intent  of  Congress  when  they  wrote  the  legisla- 
tion. I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  criticized  for  that. .       '  '  . 

I  do  not  belit^e  we  are  e.\pending  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
money  for  Statei  administration.  There  are  some  areas  of  that  kind 
that  I  don't  believe  apply.^to  all  States  across  the  Nation. 

Senator  Beall.  You  mWnt|oned  the  great  amount  of  money  that 
Ma^land  has  spent  on  construction  of  facilities  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Reid.  That  is  right.  Well  over  $100  million.  - 

Senator  Beaia..  Have  you,  in  addition  to  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities, in\ebtigated  the  possibility  of  using  military  facilities  ^n 
local  communities? 

Mr.  Rri)).  We  have  been  u&ing  military  facilities  for  manv  years. 
For  instance,  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  our  teacher  education 
programs,  ha\e  conducted  prograuis  in  the  military  institutions  at 
Aberdeen,  at  Edge  wood,  at  Tort  Deposit,  at  Patuxent  Naval  Air 
Station.  We  have  u^ed  them.  Also,  boine  manpower  programs  at  Fort 
Meade.  We  have,  utilized  those  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

Senator  B^^all.  I  presume  these  kinds  of  programs  will  grow^in 
the  future:  Do  you^  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  using  local  Na- 
tional Guard  facilities  and  those  sort  of  things?  / 

Mr.  Reid.  Under  certain  circumstances.  I  Oppose  normaJily  the 
National  Guard  armo^•ieb  do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  we  would  be  needing  if  we  are  involving  laboratory 
equipment.  That  would  have  to  be  placed  in  there  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

It  might  be  pretty  difficult  to  transport  equipment  in,  have  classes, 
and  transport  it  out,  and  Jet  the  National  Guard  conduct  their  busi- 
ness, too,  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  are  operating  m  Baltimore 
•  City.  • 

We  are  operating  a  number  of  vocational  programs  in  storefronts. 
One  of  the  best  onej?  I  know  about  in  in  Westminster.  This  is  for  a 
group  of  dropouts  that  we  are  bringing  back  in  Ymd  in  effect  pre- 
paring them  for  employment.  We  are  using  the  storefront  to  do 
that,  a  vacant  store. 

Senator  Beall.  What  do  they  learn  to-do? 

Mr.  Reid.  One  of  the  things  they  learn  to  do  is  to  get  along  with 
people  tmir  analyze  their  own  weaknesses.  We  nut  them  on  a  work 
study,  as  Dr.  ^\Tiitten  has  mentioned,  and  bridge  the  gap  between 
nothing  and  employment.  We  have  had  great  success  with  that. 

Senator 'Beall.  How  about  the  techniques  used  for  selecting  par- 
,ticipants?  How  about  the  assisting  of  students  to  find  the  right 
couitse  or  area,  and  by  Vhe  coordination,  guidance  counselor  and 
others  to  help  point  students  in  the  right  direction.  1 

Mr.  Rkid.  We  have  beeri  kicking  around  guidanct  counsilors  long 
enough.  We  need  to  give  Vh^m  some  credit,  too.  ^e  say  the}  are 
onljy  concerned  with  the  aAad^emic-oriented  studeiit^^I  dor*   '  V  v 
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that  is  true.  I  don't  believe  \\e  have  given  {hem  the  resources  to  do 
the  thin^  with. 

We  believe  in  career  education — it  starts  early — even  in  kinder- 
.  garten,  and  nm^  through  a  pei^son  s  entire  life.  The  orientation,  the 
exploratory  progranib  bhoujd  b^,  in„  effect,  to  enable  youn^ters  to 
,make  a  better  belection  of^vhat  they  want  to  do  with  their  lives. 

Here  is  where  the  guidance  coun.^eloris  can,  through  career  educa- 
tional programs  to  a.sj>ist*  these  yoking  people  to  get  into  this. 

I  think  our  experience  in  Maryland  hi  building  our  facilities  is  aiji 
interesting  one.  "IStarting  with  about  tlie  first  one  we  ever  built,  the 
day  we  opened,  we  only  liad  about  50  percent  enrollment.  The  second 
year  it  went  up  to  60  or  65  percent.  The  third  ^ear,  about  90  per- 
cent; and.  from  then  on  wt  are  doing  what  we  always  said  w6 
shouldn't  do.  We  are  screening  people-  out  becaus(i  jve  do  not  have 
enough  facilities  even  now  to  take  care  of  all  the  youngsters. 

That  Jias  been  our  experience  in  ^Maryland,  that  kids,  I  guess, 
have  a  tendency  to  w  ait  and  see  what'is  going  to  llappen.  When  they 
find  out  it  is  goocj,  tlieh  they  \vant  in. 

Senatdr  Beaix.  Word  of  mouth  Js  still  tlie  best  kind  of  adver- 
tising. '  '"'^ — 

Mr.  Reid.  Word  of  mouth,  a  kid  goes  through  a  vocational  pro* 
**granT7|^ets  a  job,  and  buys  wheels,  he  is  in  busine.^s  and  everybody 
else  wants  to  know,  "Where  did  you  get  the  wheels  ?"  r 

Senator  Bzaia„  That  brings  us  back  to  the  question  of  additional 
constrilction  funds.  If  you  are  running  out  of  space,  how 'do  we  mini- 
mize the  expenditure  f  or^nstruction  ? 

Mr.  Reii).  That'  is  no  problem  in  Marjland  because  we  haven't  put 
Federal  funds  into  const rucjsion  for  some  time  because,  as  you  know, 
in  1971  the  State  took  ov'er  the 'entire  cost  of  construction  of  all 
facilities.  Vocational  education  has  enjoyed  a  high  priority  so  far. 

We  have  never  hud  a  request  for  vocational  facilities  and  lack  of 
State  funds  to  build  "it.  I  think  we  can  keep  abreast  of  the  con- 
struction needs  without  using  Federal  funds. 

We  need  Federal  funds  for  operation,  the  development  aspect  of 

it. 

Senator  Beall.  We  have  some  other  questions  we  will  submit  to 

><^.    .   

-  Mr  Reid.  Fine. 
Senator  Beall.  We  will  get  written  answers,  if  we  can^ 
I  appr^iate  your  appearing. 
Mr.  ReiK  Thank  y  ou.  > 

Senator  1^^\ll.  Our  next  wjtnesses  ttre  fmni  the  State  of  New 
York;  Mr.  EdW^d  B.  Nyquist,  pre^^ident,  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York  and  connnissioner  of  education;  Robert  S.  Seckendorf, 
assistant  commissioner  for  occupational  and  continuing  education; 
Lawrence  E.  Gray,  chief,  bureau  of  2-year  college  programs,  St^ite 
education  department;  tod  Alistair  MacKinnon,  asbistant  commis- 
sioner for  Fedeml  legislation,  New*  York  Strtte  Dei>ai-tnient  of  Edu- 
cation* \ 

Gentleman,  Senator  Javit^.has  been  in  anc^  out  of  the  room.  lie 
is  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  meeting  down  the  hall.  I  ex- 
pect he  will  return  shortly.  Mayl^  you  want  to  wait  his  appearance, 
or  maybe  you  \v5j1t  to  proceed  with  your  statement?- 
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STATEMENT  OF  EWALD  B.  NYQUIST,  PEESIDENT,  THE  UHiVER-  ' 
SITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RdBERT  S.  SECKENDORF, 
ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FORyOCCUPAT^ONAL  AND  CONTIN- 
UING  EDUCATION;  LAWREKg/  E.  GRAY,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF 
8.YEAR  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS,  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT;. 
AND,  AUSTAIR  MACKINNON^  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
FEDERAL  LEGISLATION,  N£W  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  /  .  ^  ' 

Mr.  Kyquist.  Why  don't  I' proceed  with  iny  statement. 

I  am  ploa.sed  to  have  thib  oppoyiunity  to  comment  on  the  impact 
of  Fedoml  vocatibnal  education  l^^bhition  on  New  York  and  to  pro- 
pose changes  in  tlie  legislation.  /  ■  i 

I  have  fileil  a  much  fuller  statement  with  the  commitiee,  I  would 
lilce  to  take  a  few  minutes  to /summarize  the  highlights.' 

The  Now  Yoik  State  Education  Depailinent  actb  at*  the  sole  a^ncy 
for  the  admiiiitjt ration  of  the /Vocational  Education  Act.  In  addition, 
the  Xew  York  State  .board  of  regents  i^eri  e^  a^  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education,  api)oiuti>  the  State  ailvi^ory  council,  and  is  the 
Federal  1202  SMtf  Commission. 

The  boaidb  authoiitj  the  State  commission  complements  its 
State  btatutt)iy  authontv  for  master  planning  for  all  sectors  of 
postsecondary  educatioiy  public,  private,  and  pi'oprietury. 

We  ha\e  a  unified  tstructure  for  adminit>tering  e<lucqlion,  and  I  am 
bpeaking  today  on  belmlf  of  all  ^ectoi^  of  Xtiw  YorK  educhtion. 

In  the  declaration  /of  purposes,  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
authorize  fundtj  to  by  utsed  *  *  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  programs  */*      as  well  a.s  e.stablish  new  programs. 

Although  Xew  Vork  since  1963  could  have  usQd  tno  funds  to 
ash|i>t  eilucational  agencies  wilh  the  oj>erating  expenMJs  ,of  existing 
programs,  .we  chose  not  to  do  so.  Our  attention  hai>  beeif  directeo^ 
to  the  impio\omynt  and  expansion  of  vocational  Ctftigfition  in  Now 
York  State.  / 

In  the  main,ythe  funds  have  been  used  to  assist  local  Agencies,  with 
the  purchase  m  equipment  for  new  programs  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  new  teach^M-s  foi  uioi^e  programs.  Agencies  accepting  the^e  funds 
have  understood  th>t  they  would  need  to  provide  tj[io  operating  ex- 
penses for  <*ontinnatioii  of  the  new  programs  after  the  initial  year 
or  two,  using  State  and  local  tax  levy  funds.  * 

Throudi  t  nis  system,  the  Feileral  funds,  which  are  less  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  funds  for  \ocational  education  in  New  York,  have 
a  tremejldous  impact  on  changing  our  State  progi^m. 

Each  year,  we  establish  pi  iorities  .within  each  progralp  purpose 
and  direct  the  funds  to  achie\e  those  priorities.  Bytiising  tho  funds 
as  incentive  grants,  wo  ha\e  provided  \ocational  eaucatioij  services 
to  more  people,  provided  new  and  updated  faeilitie^s  for  programs, 
and  generated  an  increased  i^mount  of  State  and  local  funds  for. 
support  of  vocational  education  at  all  levels. 
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Of  the  total  cxpeiulituivb  in  Xew  York  State  for  all  vocational 
^  education  in  1965,  17  percent  \va.s' Feileial  fmul.s.  In  1974,  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  which  was  Fcile.ral  ua.s  Ws  than  8  percent. 
-J-    Thus,  in  1965,  New  York  State  bpent  $4.88  fi>r  e\ei>  FedQml  dollar 
n  '    jriiceived  arfil  in  1974  wo\sponf  $11.94  for  each  Foilenil  dollar. 

•  '^^'New  York  docvs  not  have  a  catotjorical  appiopi  iation  in  the  State 
J.    budget  for  \ocational  education  a^s  do  .some  othei  States.  The  giuioral 
—      State  aid  by^tein  and  local  funds  pro\idc  support  of  ongoing  pio- 
gram$.  ' 

The  overall  le\el  of  rebource  conunitnient  to  \ocational  education 
in  our  State  ix?pi'esents  real  choice  for  this  expenditure  from  general, 
localy  and  State  I'evennes. 

Enrollment  in  occupational  education*  at  all  levels  has  increased 
from  521,000  in  1963  to  812,000  in  1974.  Total  enrollment  i.^  expected 
to  reach  almost,  973,000  by  1979^^ 

.  The  enrollment  of  di.sad\ anta|[i:ed  and  handicapped  .stiidents  in  oc- 
cupational education  progianls  \\as  not  ivported  in  fiscal  }e4ir  1963. 
However,  l>et\veen  1968  and  1974.  combin.ed  disad\anta«^ed  and  handi- 
capped enrollments  at  all  le\el:>  jncreasvd  bv  almost  575  percent, 
from  20,000  to  195.000.  By' 1070.  this  enrolhiient  should  be  appro.xi- 
ma tely  230.000.  '      v  ^  . 

Signifuaiit  change  and  progress  has  iR^en  Uiade  in  Vocational  edu- 
cation iluring  the  12  yeai>.  of  the  Vocational  Irlducation  Act.  The 
act  pennilted  \is  to  mo\e  from  the  ilgid  ])rog\im\  ba.se^l  on  the 
Federal  legislation  of  1917  and  1946.^ 

In  1963,  and  to  an  extent  again  in  1908,  there  Was  a  nee^l  for 
jnandatbry  .  expendituiTs  for  specific  pnrpo.ses.  The  States  then 
needed  Fe^leral  direction  and  leailei*ship.  In  the.se  pa.sf  12  jtiars,* 
State  programs  have  increased  in  both  tpiautity  and  (piality. 

Our  review  of  the  eurivnt  Federal  legislat ion  *imlicate.s  that  it  has 
Leconie  complicated  and  end>t»ilded  with  mandjites  and  UHpiirements 
•not  alwa\s  reflective  of  the  uio.st  pressing  pmbleiris  of  the  St^ites. 
^  I.l)elieve  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  Stafe.s,  if  given  siin^ 
plicity  and  flexibility  in  Federal  legislation  for  \ocatiunnl  education, 
ha\e  the  lapaiit}  to  wiiiv  through  Federal  obii»t4i\es  with  ininiufal 
Federal  strictures., 

I  would  like,  theivfore.  to  offer  our  .suggestions  f6r  simphfying 
and  consolidating  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

A  now  title  I  would  inchule  general  provisions:  A  .staten^^e»>t  of 
purpose,  authorizations,  allotment  formula*  .^olejigencv  reijuiiTinent.s, 
national  and  State  advisory  councils,  planning  and  evaluation  re- 
quirement.^ and  definitions. 

Title  II  woidd  pmvide  for  pmgiaiu  .servicers  for  thi-ee  eihiratlonal 
levels:  IClementaiy  and^earlv  .secondaiy  programs,  seeondary-  pro- 
grams*  and  postsecondary  and  adult  pmgrams. 

Title  IIT  wouhr  provide  sdppoil  .st*ivice>  and  ificlude  iv^rrmrli  and 
development,,  iiinovut ion,  curiicuhmi  development,  anfl  pei-sonnel 
training. 

Federal  funds  .should  l>e  distrilmted  on  the  ba.si.^  of  population.  If 
a  single  l)opulation  figure  is  not  acpptable,  J  suggest  the  use  of 
.seve^'al  population  age  gmupings,  with  a  peixentage  of  the  States 
allotment  cajoulatcd  on  each  group.  *  •  ' 
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^his  is  similar  to  the  bai>is  for  State  allotrnents  in  several  parts 
of  th€  current  act.      .- •      .  '.i< . 

The  proposed  formula  should  apply  to  Rcogram  services  described 
in  title  II  and  also  to  title  III  activities,  We^  alst)  reCpmmend  that 
th^  current  Sta,^  matching  requirenient  is  drcfpped::  Present  match- 
ing requirements  are  not  necessary  because  the  ^ti^tes  are  spending 
^  for  every  $1  of  Federal  funds  available,  '   '  ,  ,  ^ 

The  sole  iulniinibtrati\e  agency  provision  s^otVJd  be  continued.  No 
provibionh  should  be  included  which  will jA^rmit  ihoreh'than  one  State 
agency  to  administer  a  part  of  the  statute,  :  s  • 

We  propose  the  continuation  M  the  national  and  Slate  advisory 
council  provisiont;.  We  l>elieve  they  should  |eiTmin  ns'pres^tly  estab- 
^   lished*  including  the  uppj'OFjriations  for  their  operation. '  ; 

The  current  m^ponsibilities  of  the  advisory  counciFs  should  not  be 
expanded;  councils  should  not  be  gven  planning  and  administrative 
functions.  We  urge  that  the  advisory  council  be  just  that :  advisory. 

Coupled  with  simplicity  and  flexilnlity/in  the  new^act  must  be 
strong  lequirenieiits  foT  planning  and  accoiyitability.  We  urge  inclu- 
sion of  a  State  plan  feguirement-  A  long-range  and  annual  plan 
should  be  submitted  each  year  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for 
review  and  approval.     ^  o        .     '  ^ 

A  strong  planning  requirement,  with  sufficient  arrangenfents  for 
review  and  public  hearing,  justifies  the  elimination  of  the  present 
.  mandated  set-asides  or  categories  for  special  target  groups  or  pur- 
.     poses.  Funds  should  be  {appropriated  specifically  fo  carry  forward 

,  the  planning  functions,  ' 
i^.      With  respect  to  program  services,  we  recommend  a  reduction  .in 
the  number  of  specific  purposes  from  10  in  the  present  Vocational 
.     Education.  Act  to  3  major  categories :  elementar}'  and^early  secondary, 
j^econdi^ry,  and  posJ:secondary  and  adult  programs;  \ 
The  currently  separate  post>secbndar>'  and  adult  education  purposes 
. \'    'ihoiild  be  combined.  This  will^pemit  greater  flexibility  and  mini- 
mize confusion  Qver  who^is  a  poslsecondary  student  md  whp,|s  an 
g..,;  „ad«lt  student.  It  would  provide,  the  States  leeway  in  makfng  priority 
^' '     and  budgeting  decisions*      .  /  •     -  • 

V,     '   .  The  cuiTent  mandateil^t-aside  for  postsecondary  institution?  has 
done  its  job  in  developing  the  commUment  of  community  college  and 
other  postsecondliiry  institutions  towfird  the  deliver}'  of  adequate 
vocational  programs.  We  l>eliev.i^.this  comihitment  will  1)C  maintained 
r*^      without  a  minimum  Fed^i'a]  mandate. 

The  eurrgrit  act  has  categories' for  ^expenditure  for  the  disad- 
jfrjintaged  and  handicapped,  cooperative  education,  home  economics, 
*    {v  i2Qtistniction  of  facilities,  md  other  purposes- 

Z  We  sugge^st  that,  either  in  the  definitions  contained  in  title  I  or 
in  the  body  of  title  II,  the  Ti^.^sharrW  provide  that  fund^  may  bo 
Z  ^  used  for  these  purposes:  programs  [for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped, coope?:ative  education,  wo^k-study,  consumer  and  home- 
.  maiding, education,  cdnstniction  of  facilities*  guidance  services,  con- 
tracts  with  private  schools,  teacher  edtication,  bilingual  i^rogri^ms, 
cu^^iculuni  development,  msearch  evaluation.  Statewide  techrj|:c^l 
assistance,  and  State,  and  local  administration. 
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There  would^  however^  be'  no  amount  appropriated  for  each  pur- 
pose. The  distributioa  of  amounts  for  the  purpobei>  would  be  bet  forth 
m  each  State  plan. 

By  using  this  system,  planning  can  be  done  in  a  logical  way,  with- 
out  mixing  program  levels  and  population  groupb  or  prograui  activi- 
ties. The  present  State  plan  fonnat  *recognizei>  thib  flexibility,  but 
the  5aw  does  not. 

The  proposal  to-set  authorized  expenditures  within  the  three  major 
program  service  levels  would  place  responsibility  on  the  State  to 
assure,  through  it5  planning  e^rts^  that  adequate  attention  will  be 
paid  to  programf  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  other  persons 
by  level  . 

Determination  of  how  much  money  would  be  spent  on  a  particular 
population  group  should  be  justified  by  the  State  in  its  plan.  Ac- 
countability provisions  would  assure  that  nionitonng  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  was  carded  out  in  accordance  with  approved 
plans.  -       .  " 

With  respect  to  support  services,  we  recommend  th%t  "Federal 
funds  be  available  for  these  activities;  research  and '-^valuation, 
innovation,  and  curriculum  development.  In  addition,  we  propose 
the  inclusion  of  the  present  provisions  for  professiohal  tcaining 
under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  part  f  \ 

In  summary,  we  urge  the  C6ngi:ess  to  pass  a  bill  that  wMwovide 
a  Federal  focus  on  the  need6  of  people  in  all  States  fo^  mc^ased 
opportunities  for  occupational  preparation  and,  at  the  sajnenime, 
enable  the  States  to  address  individually  the  particular "5needs  of 
theii:  population  for  occupational  e<lucation-programsw^ 

Senator  Pell  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  muM  indeed,  Mr. 
Nyquist.  I. am  glad  to  see  you  here.  I  apologize  for  »6t  being  here 
at  the  opening  of  the  hearing.  I  thank  Senator  Beall  for  conducting 
the  hearing.  Senator  Beall  or  Senator  Javits? 

Senator  Beall.  I  yield  to  Senator  Javits!  "  \ 

,  Senator  Javits.  I  have  iust  come  from  a  Foreign  Eelations  Com- 
•  mittee  hearing.  Please  go  ahead.  Senator  Beall. 

Senator  Beall.  Do  you  all  want  to  start  oif  by  commenting  on 
the  GAO  report?  ,  ' 

Mr.  NygrisT,  Yes.  I  feel  as  the  distinguished  vocational  educator 
of  -Maryland.  We  don't  feel  defensi\^e  about  it.  Tliere  are  two  or 
three  comments  I  can  make.  * 

We  spend  all  the  money-we^  are  supposed  to  spend  on  the  set-aside 
percentage.  No  problem  there.         '  -      .  \ 

In  administration,  there  I  think  we  have  to  hav#  an  understanding 
of  what  administration  is.  Administration,  as  I  view  it,,  comes  under 
two  parts.  One  is  technical  assistance  and  services  to  local  school 
-aist-riefcs-of  n  hi^hly-professiomil-Tiature.  

It  is  quite  a  diiferent  thing  from  the  second  category;  that  is,  tfie 
direct  arlministration  of  the  act  itself  ;^comiting  the  money,  reviewing . 
applications,  and,  similar  type  of  work. 

New  York  spends,  for  the  combined  purposes,  about  9  percent  of 
the  funas  reeeived.  On  diigBCt  administration,  it  is  between  3  or  4 
percent.  We  wncentrate  most  of  our  so-called  administrative  funds 
o|  providing  technical  services  to  local  school  districts. 
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We  think  we  are  doing  a  better  job  than  reflected  in  the  GAO 
.repoi^t.  I  would  concur  with  one  comment  in  the  GAO  report.  I  thinks 
the  U,S,  Office  of  Education  can  do  a  better  job  monitoring  the 
.  expenditure  of  funds  in  the  S^at^JS. 

Seni^tor  Beall.  I  would  bUbpect  that  if  inner-city  employment  is  a 
problem  generally .  acrobb  the  country,  it  i&  compounded  in  New 
York  City. 

I  heard  testimony  yesterday  of  Vern  Gondor.  Right  now  there  is 
4rl  percent  unemployment,  and  he  wab  giving  the  total  unemploy- 
ment figure.  So  the  youth  imentployment  figure  muot  be  dramatic^  I 
wouki'-'ussume  youth  would  be  worse. 

How  are, you  handling  this  situation  in  New.  York? 

Mr.  Nyquist.  Are  you  referring  to  the  adult  population  in  school? 

Senator  Be*\ll.  He  was  giving  .unemployment  figures.  I  assumed 
it  was  general  a<^ult  population. 

Mr.  Seckexdorf.  Som^  oi  the  programs  that  are  available  pres- 
ently are  available  under  the  Comprenenbive  Employment  Traming 
Act.  In  addition,  there  are  some  specialized  programs  for  adults  in 
New  York  City. 

A  part  of  the  problem  that  we  face  is  with  youth  unemploj^ment 
as  it  relates  to  tJie  marketplace  and  the  economy.  Cooperative  work 
experience  places  are  getting  to  be  fewer  and  fewer.  Employers  are 
having  difficulty  in  maintainin^their  own  level  of  employees  with- 
out bringing  in  part-time  students.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  that  we 
ai:B  just  beginning  to  face. 

Mr.  Nyquist.  I  think  somethifig  can  be  done  with  existing  Federal 
legislation.  With  unemployment  mcreasing  people  are  going  to  &eek 
more  retraining  and  more  education, 

A  number  or  the  unemployed  don't  even  have  an  eighth-gr^de 
education.  There  are  programb  for  that.  AYe  need  more  money  for  it. 

In  this  situation,  there  are  programs  for  adults  withjDUt  a  high 
school  diploma  to  get  a  general  equivalency  diploma.  Beyond  that, 
'  CE.TA  should  provide  .funds  for  retraining.  They  are  Jargely  not 
used  for  that  purpose,  as' I  understand  it,  ,  ' 

Then  I  think  you  need  something  beyond,  so  like  an  educational 
entitlement  for  lifelong  learning  purposes  that  can  be  used  par- 
'  ticularly  Muring  unemployment  periods. 

We  can  do  some  things  witTi  the  legislation  we  have,  but  it  has  to 
go  beyond  that., 

Senator  Beall.  I  have  some  voracious  readers  on  my  staff.  They, 
collect  articles  from  time  to  timft.  There  was  an  article  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  of  ^uly  1971,  commenting  on  the  ability  of  schooLs 
across  the  country  to  train  students  in  marketable  skills.  It  pointed 
out  at  that  time  that  New  Yorjc  City  had  92  high  schools,  and  27 
were^ vocational  high  schools.  Of  the  27,  only  5  provided  curriculums 
or  specialized  training  in  marketable  sktJls*  and  at  these  schools,,  as 
the  article  pointed  out,  overdrama^izing  the  problem  I  am  sure,  it 
is  harder  to  get  into  there  than  Harvard. 

I  am  wondering  ii  that  situation  has  changed  now  as  a  result  of 
the  1968  act. 

'.^r.  Ntquist.  I  think  that  has  changed. 


My  assrstant^  commissioner  fbr  occupational  education  can  com- 
ment more  specifically  on  what  is.  happening  in  New  York  City. 

I  would  say  this :  ^*ew  York  City  "ppbably  was  more  backward 
when  w.e  started  mth  the  use  of  oiti^^vmds  to  get  them  to  turn 
around,  change  from  the  traditional  ]Smi>  6£  y  x^ational  education. 

It  has  often  been  noted  in  New  Yorjg-City  tliel  u^ed  the  vocational 
education  schools  as  dumping  groundi&^J  thi  ik  that  is  >changing 
very  rapidly  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Seckexdorf.  .1  think  we  have  a  high-quality  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  24  vocational  high  bchoolb  m  th)  city  of  New  York. 
About  8  of  them  are  highly  specialized.  The  food  and  maritime 
trades  or  the  avnation  trades  in  high  school  ai  e  an  example. 

The  balance  of  them  we  would  call  actually  occupational  schools. 
They  provide  progiams  for  both  boy^  and  girls  in  programs  that 
are  up  to  date  and  that  do  provide  marketabl(»  skills.  f 

We  have  been  able  to  impact  a  significan  amount  of  mo^iey, 
Federal  vocational  education  money,  in  Xew  Ti  brk  City  in  order  to 
turn  that  program  around  to  update  faqilities,  aid  provide  new  kinds 
of  programs. 

One  example  is,  there  are  over  5,000  young 
>igh  schools  that  are  attending  vocational  educ^ 
school  in  order  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the 
schools. 


j)eople  in  academic 
^tion  programs  after 
24  vocationaj  high 


So  we  have  made  ch5ng^  and  we  cclntin.ue 
these  5chool3.  ^    '  ^ 


make  changes  in. 


Senator  Beall.  I  gather  because  the  four  of  wu  are  sitting  here 
at  the  table  there  is  pretty  good  coordination  in\Xew  York  as  far 
as  the  planning  effort  is  concerned.  The  GAO  criticizes  some  States 
'because  the  1202  Commission,  f6r  instance,,  doesn't  include  vocational 
education  people,  or  the  Vocational  Advisoiy  Commissions  don't 
include  the  community  college  people,  and  that  b^it  of  thing. 

I  gather  that  you  all  seem  to  be  representing  the  totq^l  constituency^ 
tad  I  assume,  therefore.  New  York  has  kind  of  an  administrative 
.setup. 

Mr.  Nyquist.  We  have  a  constitutional  setup. 

Senator  Pell,  Rhode  Island  and  Xew  York  are  almost  exactly 
alike  now  in  our  constitutional  statutory  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ance of  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Except  we  have  been  having  {)roblems  with  regard 
to  vocational  education  and  its  relationship  with  posts^condary  and 
secondary  education. 

Mr.  Xyqcist.  We  do  not.  The  purview  of  the  board  of  regents  is 
for  everything  from  prekindergarten  up  to  the  doctorate  level.  We 
have  no  problem  whatsoever  in  coordination  and  planning  across 
the  board  and  in  avoiding  duplication,  in  seeing  to  it  there  is  parity 
of  esteem  between  vocational  education  terminal  programs  and 
other  types  of  programs  in  the  State. 

Senator  Bf:ALL.  Thank  you.        *  • 

Senatorv.J'AViTs.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  Chair  allow  me  5 
minutes? 

$enator  Pell.  Absolutely.  . 


Senator  Ja^v^its.  Thank  you,  Mr.,  Chahmari.  Commissioner,  first, 
I  am  so  glad  you  are  here.  We  are  v^ry  proud  of  you  in  New  York. 

Mr.  NygmsT.  Thank  you.  ^ 

Senator  JA^^TS.  You  have  a  great  reputation  in  the  country.  I 
am  bure  that  my  colleague&  and  I  will  be  enormously  helped  by  you 
and  your  team  of  New  York  officials. 

I  have  a  few  questions  whicl\  are  devoted  to  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  evidence  from  you  on  your,  proposed  plan.  I  hope 
to  support  your  plan  if  I  can,  so  I  want  to  elucidate  certain  aspects 
of  the  proposal  on  the  record. 

The  first  question  is  this;  Your  plan  eliminates  State  matching, 
mandated  set-asides,  certain  special  funding  categories,  et  cetera. 
We  are,  pf  course,  a  Federal  body  resjpo|i^blp .  f or  Federal  legisla- 
tion. Can  you  tell  us  hoj^^ill  the  eliiiiinat^h  oi  those  requirements 
help  the  Federal  objfcRiM^^^ respect  to  vocational  education? 

Mr.  Xyquist.  The^  Vould\?ontinue  to  be  certain  purposes  stated  in 
the  legislation.  But  we  believe  more  flexibility  is  needed  for  all  the 
States.  States  differ  in  their  priorities  and  needs. 

In  our  proposal,  a  State  would  have  to  submit  a  long-range  plan, 
which  would  be  updated  ev(^'  year.  In  addition  they  would  submit 
an*^  annual  plan,  which  would  tihow  the  justification  for  the  prior- 
ities that  would  have  fulfilled^.  For  example  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, .post secondary  education,  and  the  disadvantaged,  would  be 
justified  in  each  State's,  annual  Stajte  plaii. 

Senator  Javtis.  If  the  Federal  Govemment  were  not  satisfied, 
what  recourse  does  it  have  under  your  proposal? 

Mr.  Xyquist.  Its  recoursfj.  is.  lb  reject  the/plan  and  to  point  out 
where  it  failed  to  meet  the  purposes  of  tl3^*  legislation  and  provide 
jurisdiction  for  the  priorities  thaV^it  had.  , 

Senator  Javits.  So  the  option  to  inject  or  approve  the  plan  would 
be  the  annual  responsibility  of  the  ^er^l  ^vernmentl 

Mr.^N'YQtnsT.  Yes.  ,  *; 

Senator  Javits.  Because  the  plan  would  have  to  be  updated  an- 
'nually?  /  ^ 

Mr.  Nyqui^t.  Yes-,  sir.  V 

Senator  Javits.  Do  you  ,oonsider!that  a  frequent  enough  period 
so  you  really  would  have  effectiv.e  Federal  supervision? 
j    Mr.'NyQUiST.  ^es^  sir,  T  do.  ,  ,  * 

Senator  Javits.  My  next^question  also  relates  to  Federal  jnonitor- 
ing.  You  recommend  that  HEW  give  close  monitoring  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  States.  As  includ^tji  in  their  plans,  and  also  tnat  HEW 
give  States  more  flexibility  regarding  the  contents  of  these  plani5.*  In 
other  word.s,  HEW  would  nionilor  a  close  relation.ship  to  the  State 
plan  as  submitted,  and  provide  more  leeway  regarding  what  it  re- 
quired in  the  plan,  ^ 

Do  you  think  HEW  is  capable  of  this  type"  of  activity  in  view  of  the 
GAO  report  which  suggests  that  IfEW  is  weak  on  monitoring? 

Mr.  XygmsT.  They  don't  have  a  good  track  record.  I  would  have 
to  admit  that.  It  would  seem  to  mcrtliat  stimulated  by  the  GAO  report 
and  congressional  ovei'sight  improvements  could  be  made. 

Senator  Javits,  In  other  words,  put  the  responsibility  on  HEW 
and  then  make  them  perform  it. 
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Mr.  Nyquist.  .\^solntely,^^  believe  strongly  in  d  sttong  three-way 
partnership  between  Jthe  Tg^'sfel  ediufsftion  agencies  and  the  State  and 
Federal  Government.  I  have  fip^  hevsitancy  of  asking  for  strength  in 
the  monitoring  role  of  the  EeSeJal  Government. 

Senator  Javits.  That  wo.tild*  impose  a  considerable  obligation  on  the 
Congress  for  Jegivslative  oversight. 

Mr.  Nyquist.  Absolutely^ 

Senator  Javits.  I  now  g^ff  your  proposal  for  a  minute.  One  thing* 
that  troubles  me  about  m  vocational  education  activities  is  that 
^    matching  the  skill  to  the  job  is  a  very  serious  difficulty  because  eco- 
nomic conditions  change  so  rapidly.  We  have  the;  same  problem  in 
-  the  manpower  training  programs. 

What  can  you  tell  us  about  how  to  fight  this  war  instead  of  the 
last  war.  As  my  assistant  has  phrased  it,  how  c^n  we  avoid  targeting 
this  ye.ar*s  ninds  on  last  year's  problems. 

Mr.  Nyquist.  If  you  ^ve  us  the  flexibility  in  developing  State 
plans,  and  if  you  do  not  impose  reimbursable  systAns  of  channeling 
funds  that  lock  the  State  and  localities  int^  a  contract'  relationship 
which  can't  be  br6ken,  but,  have  a  system  like  we  have  where  it  is  a 
grant  application  of  limited  time,  you  cap  easily  shift  the  use  of  the 
funds.  '     r  ~ 

You  can  always  seek  an  amendment  to  your  State  plan  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  face  a  particular  situation,  as  you  have  now 
in  terms  of  unemployment. 

'  I. don't  see  the, problem  there.  "^"^ 

Senator  Javits.  Under  your  proposal  could  t%  Fedefiai  Go'vem- 
ment  reserve  in.  the  State  plans'  approval-^  the  aulhority  to  ask  you 
for  an  amendment  ?  Could  HEW  require  an  amendment  ? 
,   *       r  Mr.  Nyquist.  Yes. 

Senator  Javits.  In  other  words,  there  is  no'bjnding  (X)ntract  for  1 
year  when  HEW  approves  a  State  plan.       I  ^   ^        "  ' 
.   Mr.  Seckejk),orp.  Senator  ^avits^  I  tlmik  the  key  is  not  necessarily 
in  the  plan  itseji  but  the  way  in  which  a  State  uses  its  dollto. 

If  a  State  is  committed  to  a  reimbursement 'syslem  to  local  agencies 
to  support  a  share  of\he  operating  expenses  of  program,  it  locks 
dollars  into  a  very  rigid  structure.  \      ^  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  State  usSes  the  system  that  use,  deliver- 
ing dollars  in  large  a^nounts  to  meet  specific  needs,  we  then  have  the 
flexibility  to  react  to  an  immediate  employment  sitluaiion  or  an  eco- 
nomic situation  and  to  deliver  training  when  it  is  iieeded  where  it  is 
needed.     -  y  '/ 

This  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  administration  of  vocational 
education  administration.  •  ,  ' 

Senator  Javits.  Is  thiv<  included  in  the  pr6posal  you  make? 
Mr.  SkcKL>'DORF.  That  is  right.' 

Senator  Javits.  One  final  point.  The  larger  and  the  heavily  popu- 
lated States,  are  also  under  very  great  attack  here.  These  States  have 
had  the  ears  -trimmed  oflF  them  by  the  various  funding  formulae.  I 
have  been  fighting  this  battle  for  18  years  Sftfid  $  jears  in  the  House  . 
of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Nyquist.  We  have  helped  you  in  education. 
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there  arc  other  formulas 

xjer  B  was  a  formulation 
lulas  developed  iu  the 
\d  are  probably  more 
gnd  that  during  this 
the  later  formula 


,|orn^ul{\  does  not*^||.A 


-ve  a  per  capita  in- 


i  arid  applied 
^XTS,  The  lat^ 

^%r.  ^b^^^i^l^^.  It  does  x  \^ 

i^nator  ^^ji^,  Are  there  la^^^^%lulae  based  oi^y  on  populatioi^? 

^*  -^^^^W^^'  '^^^^  ^^^y^^Wl^^^^^^^X  ^g?  gi'oupings 
or  ^PM^P^H^  yonie  Avith;^^imum^rBut '6t^^  B, 
popuiJ^ipn  iw-^jraojus  fpr^  is  tlie  basjcj  factor  for  .'&cf  Jilloimtion  of 


-  f  und$!.^^ 


'  Senatoc;,T*^\viTS,  Of  course,  part  B  has  the  'prepoil36jJ(ince,  of  the 


t 

i: 


•A. 


.    Federal  money  in  vocational  education. 
\A     Mr,  MAcKjN>roKrThat  is,  right  ;  it  does. 

'iC  The  other  th|i)g,  too,  i.s  that  bnck  in  the^.early  fiftVeg'khere  was  a 
^^^significanf  aiff|rence  .in.the  per  capita  income  among  tlie  §tates,  that 


i  has  l)een  .redil^A  si'^iiTiqantly  over  the  years. 
Jill    Iv^rii  '^ot  ^i^H-e  it  in  performintj  what  i£  wfis  intendecrip'fjerfOrpf) 
V|back  in  the  eaVly  fifties,  and  QiayU  thi.s  ib  the  time  to  staCtii^Ving  it 
I Jtoward  the  ^nofe  recent  fontlulas  that  have  been  de^eJpRect  for  the 

Senator  .Uviirs.  A^'e  thei^e  any  other  criteria  that  couldlbe  put  into 
^tatute,  such^n^^airitenAnce  of 'effort?  ,  [  . 

^  Mr.  MacKini^ox.  Yes.  In  addition^f  you  waited  to' remaipi  with 
^ho  per  capita,       could  adj^ist  for  tax  effort.  '  /  ''^ 

This  would  l^ate  per  capita  income  bj^.sed  on  the  ta?tingieffort 
that  each  Stat(^  making,  which  then  tends  to  narrow  it  <|ow'il  even 
,more.  You  can|^iker  with  all  kinds  of  things,  ^ut  you/^e  coming 
.that  much  clos(^o  a  straight  population*  ^  ?  -/ 

This  is  sayinj^hat  to  a,  student  in  a  c^.rtain  part  of  the 'country,  we 
give  $1,  and  H  sWdcnt  'another part  of  the  country,  w;e^give  $1.  We 
are  not  makliiW  lirbiti^^^distinctions  whichAmay  have  queKtionable 
basis.  I  I  fV'  ^  •  1     '  -   •  7.  '  ' 

Senator  .|^vWs»  If  m\  trying  to  get  at  the  equity  5f  chdnmng  the 
formula  in  terns the  varioas  States.  In  other  words,  equity  is  the 
primary  justi&ation  for  drppping  the  per  capita  income  eldment  of 
the  formula?  ffi,  t 
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Mr.  ^LvcKiXNON.  Yes.  It  met  a  need  back  in  the  early  fifties.  It 
would  come  down  to  putting  $1  in  thi.s  State  and  $1  in  this  State. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  differences  you  cai>  geff  into.  But  this,  in 
terms  of  niovmg  from  one  formula  to  another,  may  be  the  easiest  step 
to  make.  n  ^ 

SenJitor  Javits.  Thank  yoii  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ch^iirman. 

Senator  Pri.u  Thank  you  veo'  much. 

Senator  Brali^?  Following  up  on  monitoring  or  evaluation,  what 
would  you  all  think  of  Congress  mandating  evaluation  by  OE  of  the 
bt^tes,  and  also  mandating  the  evaluation  by  tlie  States  of  local 
agencies  similar  to  the  way  it  was  done  by  GAO? 

In  other  words,  don't  evaluate  everybody  because  you  may  end  up 
evaluating  no  one.  Each  yea^  or  a  couple  years  evaluate  a  number  of 
btates  and  so  y()u,get  a  really  indepth  evaluation  done. 

Mr.  Xyquist.  The  U.S  Office  of  Education,  I  was  on  one. of  their 
teams  who  had  a  program  started  3  or  4  yeai-s  ago  of  doing  just  that, 
evaluating  btate  education  departjpents'  performaijco  across  the 
to  tSt     '""^^"^^  for  any j)aiticular program.  So,  T  would  n^TSbfe'^t 

Senator  Be.\ll.  If  they  are  doing  something  now,  they  must  be 
keeping  it  in  a  locked  file.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it,  although  Dr.  Bell 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  notifying  Congreiss  of  OE  activities,  and 
studies.  ,  ' 

Mr.  Xtquist.  I  remember  I  was  on  the  team  for  Florida  3, 4  years 
ago.  . 
'  Senator  Peix.  One  question.  As  I  understand  it,  the  State  plans  are 
approved  by  the  regional  office,,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  Office  of 
ii^ducation  hore  m  the  District  of  Columbia. 
.    Mr.  Nyquist.  That  is  the  present  system,  yes. 

Senator  P^ll.  I  am  an  opponent  of  the  regional  offices.  I  think  they 
offiS^      additi^ona!  level  of  government,  a  fourth  level,  the  regional 

I  was  wondering^Yhat  your  views. were  on  that.  Do  you  like  the 
present  arrangement\9r  would  you  prefer  tO-  go  directly  to 
Washington?  \..  c  ^ 

Mr.  XvQnsT.  I  once  said  i  didn't  care  who  approved  what  we  do  as 
Jong  as  we  got  a  quick  answeX^and  a  (Competent  one,  whether  it  was  in 
the  central  govelTiment  or  whether  it  was  in  the  regional  office. 

We  don  t  get  much  leadership,  I  regret  to  say,  from  the  regional 
olface  as  far  as  New  York  is  w^pcerned.  I  have  come  to  change  my' 
TOs  not  because  of  the  factor     propinquity-someone  is  dowrt^Jn 
iSew  York  City  and  we  are  down.tl^iere  too.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
It.  >  \  ^  \^ 

I  think  if  you  abolish  the  regionaf  pffice  and  beef  up  the  level  of  the   • ' 
people  in  the  Office  of  Education  ^x^xx  would  have     much  better 
monitonng  of  administrative  systems  By  the  Federal  Government. 

^enator  I  ew.  I  fee]  the  same  Avay.  Tliere  is  a  greater  control  which 
enables  us  to  make  sure  that  the  prograin^,  ard  run  the  saMe  acrosk  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  countiy.  V  \ 

Mr.  Ntquist.  With  the  ease  of  transportation,  although  the  mail  is 
not  so  hot  these  days,  Washington  isn't  terribly  far  away. 
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Senator  Pklu  The  GAO  rupoil  di^cus^cs  this  question  of  Federal 
funds  to  fund  admiriibtrative  exjjeuses.  I  was  wondering  what  your 
thoufffite^vtjeire  on  that.  Du  you  think  too  great  an  amount  is  expended 
on  administration? 

•Mr.  XyguisT.  Certainly  the  range  of  expenditure  is  remarkable.  I 
know  bonie  State  education  departments,  if  you  take  all  Federal 
fundb  for  e\ei^  thing,  it  goes  up  to  bO,  65  percent  of  their  staff.  They 
are  really  not  btate  agencies. 

L-ir»4igirte  the  range  i.^  too  high  in  ^me  States,  although  those 
Federal  fund>  mubt  have  done  a  great  deaI*x>Lgogd  in  those  States 
where  they  wore  kind  of  barren. 

I  know  for  our  own  State  you  have  to  think  of  it  in  t^o  different 
wayb.  We  have  7r>0  school  dibtricth  in  our  State  and  46  boards  of  co- 
operative education  .^ei  vice,  regional  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
and  othere.  .  - 

A  number  of  them  need  some  leadei^ship  from  the  State  level. 
Therefore,  part  of  our  funds  are  used — about  9  percent  for  all  pur- 
poses— for  providing  technical  services  to  the  local  school  districts. 

Senator  Pell.  What  percent  again?. 

Mr.  Nyqlist.  Nine  percent  of  the  funds  arc  used  for  all  types  of 
administrative  purpp.se.s.  Less  than  one-half,  from  3  to  4  percent,  are 
used  for  direct  administration.  You  have  to  count  the  money,  look  at 
applications  and  similar  types  of  activities. 

The  rest  of  it,  o  or  6  percent,  is  used  for  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  services  to  school  dl.strict^H-^urriculuni  materials,  develop- 
ment of  curncnhmi  mateiials.  supeVvi&ion,  advising,  going  out  to  a 
local  hcJiool  district  and  showing  th\Mn  how  to  set  uj)  a  program  or 
stiniulating'theni,  monitoring,  and  similar  types  of  activities. 

Senator  Pkll.  What  would  you  in  Xew  York  define  as  being  direct 
administrative  expenses?  Is  it  the  decisionmakers,  or  would  it  in- 
clude their  secretaries  and  office  upkeep  ?  IIow  do  you  decide? 

Mr,  SECKKNnoKK.  The  3  to  4  percent  dealt)  with  what  we  term 
specific  administrative  services,  ;  ,  , 

>Ir.  Nyqulst.  Like  what? 

Mr.  ShcKLNDuRF.  The  division  of  occupational  education  planning 
maintains  a  full-tinie  planning  staff,  a  small  staflf  of  six  or  seveS 
people,  professionals  and  clerical.  We  have  a  pErogram  management 
group  of  al>out  eight  or  nine  people. 

^»  Some  of  the  other  .^ei vices  Incljide  support  for  guidance  specialists, 
educational  facilities,  phmning^  the  development  of  our  physical 
plant,  certain  oveihead  cost.s  relating  to  the  general  administration  of 
the  Department,  co.st.s  of  the  employment  of  temporary  personhel  for 
specific  project  activity,  comnumications. 

The  finance  oflice,  ,some  members  of  the  finance  office  handle  the  ac- 
counting, the  allocation  of  moneys,  the  preparation  of  materials  for 
payment  to  schools. 

These  kind  of  expenditures  we  would  consider  to  be  administrative 
as  compared  to  thosc!  that  we  would  look  at  as  program  ^taff.  They 
work  jn  local  districts  on  a  field  basis  to  help  local  agencies  improve 
instruction,  to  develop  and  improve  the  staff,  to  a^ist  in  local  plan- 
ning activities.  These  kinds  of  activities  we  would  consider  to  be 
program  semces. 
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So  yon  can  wry  tarefnlly  dt^fine  that  which  ib  administrative, 
direct  adnunij^f nitl\e  coht,  which  leprcc^entb  somewhere  between  3.5  to 
^  percent  of  our  part  B  mohey. 

^sSenator  Pkll.  .\jiother  problem  that  we  hivve  in  nay  State,  and  I 
amioterested  in  how^  yon  i*ebo]ved  it  in  Xew  Yol'l^^  we  have  this  sense 
of  fricH^m  }x?tWi.'en  vocational  education  ia  the  secondary  schools 
and  the  po^^econdary  vocational  education. 

I  wa.^  won(fei'iii^  if  you  would  enlarge  a  little  bit  on  how  you  think 
that  problem-  shomelbe  resolved.  ^ 

,  ^  ilr.  Xyqi  ist.  Ye.s/Oue  thing  that  I  counted  as  a  virtue  in  our  St4ite 
is  the  fact  that  a.^  a  sole  -agency  that  covers  evefyfRlfi'g'  from  pre- 
kindergai-ten  to  the  doctorate  level,  everything  comes.<unxiex'..jcuU'  pur- 
view.^l]here  fore,  you  have  overall  coordinating  responsibility  to  avoid 
duplication,  to  teach  people 't^Tifi^ipha.Mze  the  parity  esteem  between 
voc^itional  education  and  other  types  of  education,  and  so  on. 

We  insist  on  coordinji^ive  planning  in  each  of  qur  regions,  say, 
between  the  comnnm'ity  coT%e;^nd  .secondary  schools.  We  have  our 
State  advisory  coimcil  that  helps^md\ve  ac&^or  retaining  it. 

Are  there  any  other  specific  \^^ys?^^x;^ 

Senator  Peu..  Just  one-Stat^  -i 

Mr,  (Jray.  Tliat^  correcty^hmj  are  pi-esmi^its  fi'oni  community 
colleges  as  well  iu^  peopl^  ffom.^he  b^ar^ls  of  cooperative  education 
services,  and  othei-s,  ort  tlie  e^im^il.  "^^^^ 

Senator  Pell.  Maybe  w^e  ^4^Ad  do  that  as  a  simple  solution.  ' 

Ma,GnAY.  Suve.    \  ''  ^  v  ■ 

5lr.  Xyqust.  just  ddh^riiave  this  fn^oblem.  We  were  sensitive 
to  this  problem  that  tjiey.  woul^dn't/'talk  to  each  other,  we  have  co- 
ordinated that-over  a  pei-iod  of  time. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  thij/k  the  impoi-tant  thing  is  that  a  conscious  effort  was^ 
made  to  delivcji  postsecqndary  vocatidnal  education  through  t-fee^g- 
year  college  system  in  Xew  York  and  not  through  any  competing 
posts(^condary  vocational  technical  school  system. 

Senator  Pkll.  One  fimil  quCvStion.  What  are  you  in  Xew  York  doing 
in  the  prison  system  to  give  prisoners  vocational  training?  How 
much  .of  your  funds  are  being  spent  there? 

Mr.  Skckknd(3rf.  We  have  just  entered  into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment witji  the  department  of  correctional  services,  our  agency,  and 
the  Department  of  Lftbor  to  develop  improved  programs  in  the 
correctional  institution^ 

We  are  now  provicjifig  technical  as^ihtance,  evaluation,  and  analy.sis 
of  their  programs  and  are  I'ecommending  to  them  new  kinds  of  pro- 
grams to  deliver  both  basic  education,  high  school  equivalency,  and 
occupational  education  to  pei'sonsin  the  prison  system. 

Tn  fact,  we  no^v  have  some  additional  .staff  that  were  added  to  our 
jurisdiction  for^thaf  specific  purp9se.  W6  have  taken  advantage,  too, 
Senator,  of  some  of  "the  equipment  that  is  left  over  from  our  man- 
power sales  cyenters  under  the  Manpower,  Act,  and  we  are  in  the 
process  of  transferring  mncl}  of  that  equipment 'to' {he  prisons  to 
upgrade  and  improve  their  pi-ograms.  *      '  , 

^YQ  have  a  large  amount  of  surplus  equipment  from  our  old  man- 
power program. 
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Senator  Pell.  What  percentage  of  your  funds  is  used? 
Mr.  Seckendorf.  The  Federalvocat^onal  funds? 
>Senator  Pell.  Yes. 
Mr.  Seck^kdorf.  At  the  moment,  none. 
\     Senator  Pell.  ^Vhat  proportion  of  State  funds? 

Mr.  Seckexdorf.  The  educational  program  in  the  correctional  in- 
stitution is  fully  State  supported. 

Senator  Pell.  Right.  But  what  support  comes  out  of  your  voca- 
tionaLprogram  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  At  the  postsecondary  Jevel  we  have  a  number  of  pro- 
grams between  the  Auburn  prison.  Attica,  and  other  prisons. 

Mr.  Seckendorf.  t-et  me  clarify  that.  New  York  otate  ,does  not 
have  a  categorical  appropriation  of  State  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  only  discretionarj'x dollars  we  have  for  program  develop- 
ment in  the  State  are  the  vocational  education  funds  we  receive  from 
the  Congress.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Are  you  reasonably  Satisfied  wilTf  the  vocational 
education  in  your  State  prisons  or  not  ? 

Mr.  NygmsT.  Not  enough  of  it'By  far.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Seckendorf.  It  needs  significant  improvement.  ^ 

Mr.  Nyquist.  I  think  we  have  been  backward  in  our  Xiorrectional 
institutions  in.prtfviding  education  for  inmates.     .  / 

.Senator  Pell.  I  think  you  are  right.  This  is  oi{e  of^  the  jobs  that 
should  be  done  throughout  the  Nation.  Some  States  ^ach  prisoners 
how  to  make  metal  license  plates,  but  the  only  place  they  can  make 
them  is  in  prison.  ""^^  V\ 

Mr.  Nyquist*  That  is  right.  It  i&a  catch-22  proposition. 

Senator  Pell.  At  least  you  are  expanding  in  this  fiel^^ 
,  Mr.  Nyquist.  Yes.  In  a  compassionate  concern  on  th^  part  of  the 
..State  university  and  on  the  part  ol  our  ojvu^departm^^^  we  have 
•  higher  education  opportunity  program  funds  that  go  to  cdmmuiiity 
colleges  or  private  institutions  who  propose  to  establish  programs  in 
the  correctional  institutions.  We  have  some  of  those. 

The  State  university  is  proposing,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  through 
this  year,  the  establishment  of  a  community  colle^^for  inmates.  They 
will  be  selected  and  transferred  to  this  community  ^college,,  which  is 
itself  a  correctional  facility,  called  Bedford  Hills.^l^e  community 
college  will  be  only  for  inmates.  I  hope  that  goes  through  this*legis- 
lative  session.  ^ 

, Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  makin'g  a  verj^  good 
presentation.  - 

[The  pVepared  staterpent  of  Mr.  Nyquist  and  other  informa£i€^ 
supplied  for  the  record  follows;] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  5 
I  am  Ewald  B.  Nyquist,  President  of  the  UnivertityKof  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Commitsioner  of  Education.    I  am  pleased  to  have  thit  opportunity 
to  express  the  viewpoints  of  New  York  State  with  respect  to  our  accomplish^ 
hnents  and  to  comment  on  matters  relating  to  legislative  changes  in  the  Voca* 
tional  Education  Act.    At  the  ou^et,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  New  York 
State  Education  Department  acts  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.    In  addition,  the  Now  York  State  Board  r»  Regents 


serves  as  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educ#h«frr  ipfpoints  the  State  Advisory 
Council,  and  is  the  Federal  "IZOZ  State  Commission.  '    The  Board's  authority 
as  the  State  Commission  complements  its  State  statutory  authority  for  master 
planning  for  all  sectors  of  postsecondary  education- -public,  private  and 
proprietary. 

Impact  of  Federal  Vocational  Legislation  on  New  York 

In  tl^e  declaration  of  purposes,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes 
funds  to  he  used    ...  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve  existing  programs  ...  ' 
as  well  as  establish  new  programs.    Although  New  York  could  have  used  the 
funds  to  assut  educational  agencies  with  the  operating  expenses  of  existing 
programs,  we  chose  not  to  do  so.    Our  attention  has.  been  directed  to  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  New  York  State. 

*  In  order  to  create  change  and  to  increase  our  programs^  we  devised  a 
system  for  using  Federal  funds  to  make  grants  providing  100  percent  pf  the 
money  needed  to  establish  new  programs  or  to  improve  existing  programs. 
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In  the  main,  the  fundi  have  been  used  to  affift  local  agenciei  with  the  purchai 
of  equipment  for  new  program!  and  to  pay  the  coft  oi  new  teacheri  for  thete 
programs.    Agencies  accepting  these  funds  have  understood  that  they  would 
need  to  provide  the  operating  expenses  for  continuation  of  the  new. programs 
after  the  initial  year  or  two,  using  State  and  local  tax  levy  funds.  Through 
this  system  tlie  Federal  funds,  which  are  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  funds 
for  vocational  Education  in  New  York,  have  2  tremendous  impact  on  changing 
our  State  program.  ^ 

Each  year,  we  establish  priorities  within  each  program  purpose  and 
ditect  tile  ftmds  to  achieve  those  priorities..  By  using  the'funds^s  incentive 
grants,  we  have  provided  vocational  education  services  ^  more  people, 
provided  new  and  updated  facilities  for  programs,  and  generated  an  increased 
amount  of  State  and  local  fu^ds  for  support  of  vocational  education  at  all  leveli 

,Of  the  total  expenditures  in  New  York  State  for  all  vocational  education 
in  Ly65,  17  percent  was  Fe(ieral  funds.    In  1974,  the  percentage  of  the  total  ^ 
wh^(;h  was  Federal  was  less  than  8  percent.    Thus,  in  1%5,  New  Yoric^tate 
spent  $4.88  for  ev«ry  Federal  dollar  received  and  in  1974»  we  spent  $11.  94 
fpr  each  Fedetal  foliar.    New  York  does  not  have  a  categorical  approptiation 
in  the  State  budget  for  vocational  education  a*. do  some  othet^ii^tes.  The 
g4meral  State  ^id  system  and  local  funds  provide  suppoft  of^ongoing  programs^ 
The  only  funds  earmarked  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  vocational 
education  are  those  under  the  Federal  act. 

Our. procedure  of  allocating  funds  to  agencies  in  adequate  amounts  ^o 
accQmplisH  ifpecific  purpos^es  with  clear  priorities,  while  not  requiring     >  . 
matching'  at  the  local  agency,  h^s  served  NiJw  York  well. 
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As  an  example,  one  o£»our  early  priorities  was  the  construction  of  new  . 

facilities  for  secondary  level  area  centers  operated  by  Boards  of  Coopera^ve 

•  T  .        .  *        ^_    ^  "  '  ' 

Educational  Services  (BOCES).    For  each  $1  of  Federal  funds,  more  than  $5 

of  State  and  local  funds  have  been  isrW^rated  for  this  purpose.    This  year,  we 

are  ciose  to  completing  necessar^lnitial  construction  and  will  not  need  to 

budget  additional  Federal  funds  fox.  this  purpose.    Additions  to.  existing  buildings 

will  be  constructed  without  Federal  support. 

Since  the  need  for  larjje  sums  of  Federal  dollars  f6r  construction  in  New 
York  State  is  en^ing^  we 'are  able  to  increase  the  amount  of  money  to  expand 
and  improve  services  to  adults,   ^^dition,  large  su'ml  of  money  have  been 
directed  to  the  cities  for  the  purjjpse  of  expansion  and  improvement  service 
to  people  tin  those  areas.    Change  and  in?provemei\t  have  been  nriado,  although 
we  are  still  a  long-way  from  cfeating  all  the  capacity  to  serve  the  needs  of 
large  urban  populations.  x  s 

The  five  major  cities  in  Kew  York  SUte  represent  37  percent  of  the  total 
secondary  occupational  education  enrollment.    New  York  City  has  30  percent 
of  the  total  secondary  occupational  education  enrollment.    In  1974,  57  percent 
of  the  toUl  vocational  education  allocation  went  to  the  five  major  cities.  New 
York  City  alone  received  35  percent  of  the  fun<ls.  ^  ^ 

In  earlier  days  when  we^were  building  a  total  system  to  serve  all  parts 
of  the  SUte,  one  of  our  highest  priorities  was  tlie  establishment  of  a  network 
of  area  facihties  under  BOCES.    We  developed  area  schools  at  the  secondary 
■  level  in  our,  suburban  and  rural  areas  where  school  districts  were  not  able, 
because  of  si'^e  or.financial  base,  to  operate  program*  independently.    At  the 
same  time,,  we  provided  support  for  initial  change  and  improvement  in  cities. 
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Our  priorihcf  have  thifted  markedly  in  the  past  feveral  years.    The  bate 
program  faeilitie*  are  now  available  acrott  the  5tate.    There  are  72  BOCES 
area  centers  operating  and  serving  more  than  50,  000  »tudent»  each  day.  While 
thete  center •  are  not  yet  large  enough  to  do  the  total  job  needed,  the  use  of 
Ftdtral  fundi  hat  moved  them  a  long  way.    The  bulk'S'the  expenditure!  for 
vocational  education  In  theve  center*  new  mu»t  be  borne  by  SUte  and  local 
monici  becaute  of  th«  low  level  of  Federal  vocafional  education  funding. 

New  York  tettldd  a  long  time  ago  on  the  concept  that  the  two-year  college 
system,  with  44  community  and  agricultural  and  technical  colleget would  be 
the  primary  delivery  agebt  for  po»t»econdiry  vocational  education.  Neither 
the  State  nor  public  iclool  di»trict»  operate  po»t»econdaxy  technical  institute » 


or  area  tchoolt  in  compe 


i;iti()n  with  the  e»tobli»hed  two-year  collegef.  We 
believe  that  thif  approach  at turet  that  quality  programs  will  eadft  and  that 
duplicative  effort  will  be  minimized. 

wn  the  baiii  of  policiet  indicated  above,  illustrated  by  tome  examples, 
^  r 
we  have  made  iigni/icant  improvement  and  exnantion  of  vorationil  education  in 

New  York  State  through  Federal  re»ource». 

Enrollment  m  occupationaKeducation  at  all  leveU  hae  increased  from 

521,000<iti  1963  to  812,000  in,l974«    ToUl  enrollment  if  expected  to- reach 

almost  973,  OCSO  by  1979.    The  followingjable  illuttratei  the  growth  by  level. 


1963 


^ 

1974 


%  Growth 


Enrollment-  %  of  ToUl    Enrollment    %  of  ToUl  1963-74 


Secondary 
Adult 

Poit  secondary 
TOTAL 


321,000 

62% 

511,000  • 

63% 

178,000 

34% 

,227, 000 

28% 

£2,000 

^% 

74,000 

_9% 

521,000 

'  10C% 

812,000" 

100% 

59% 
28% 
236% 


From  1963  to  1974,  the  postiecondary  level  hat  experienced  the  greateit 
change,  a  236  percent  growth.    Their  percentage      the  total  enrollment  in 
vocational  education  hai  mcreaied  from  4  percent  to  9  percent. 

The  enrollment  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  itudentf  in  occupational 
education  programs  wai  not  reported  in  Fiscal  Year  1963,    However,  between 
1968  and  1974,  combined  disadvantaged  and^handicapped  enrollments ^ta^l 
levels  increased  by  *lm<>6t  575  percent,  from  29,000  to  195,000.    By  1979, 
this  enrolWent  should  be  approximately  230,  000. 

Since  1963,  aignificant  changes  have  occurred  in  crccupational  education 
priorities  and,  consequently,  in  program  directions.    Prior  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Federal,  State  and  local  fdnds  were  primarily 
ufi^d  to  increase  the  availability  of  a  diversified  occupational  education  progr^^m 
for  all  segments  of  the  population,    f^mphasis  was  placed  on  developing  a 
network  of  BOCES  area  centers  which  allowed  persons  in  all  areas  of  the  State 
access  to  a  variety  of  occupational  training  programs.    Within  program  areas, 
special  consideration  was  given  to  expanding  the  number  and  breadth  of  occupa* 
tional  courses,  based  on  existing  and  anticipated  manpower  opportunities. 

Wliile  expanding  the  number  of  occupational  facilities  and  program 
offerings  continued  to  be  a  priority  after  the  enactmenv  of  the  Amendments  of 
1968,  at  that  time  Congress  mandated  that  increased  emphasis  be  placed  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  specific  groups  of  people.    Special  efforts  were  made  to 
design  and  implement  programs  and  Services  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  adults  and  out' of-school  youth.  Development 
of  cooperative  work  expegrience  programs  and,  particularly,  consumer. and 
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homemaking  educati^a  oiferingt  m  economically  depreiied  areai»  were  other 
Federal  funding  priorities  during  thit  period. 

Currently*  emphatit  in  New  York  State  it  placed  on  implementing  the 
goalt  of  the  attached  Kege^ntt  Potition  Paper  on  Occupational  Education, 
particularly  thot^^atpectt  dealing  with  elementary  and  early  tecundary  ttudentt 
needt  for  career  education,  continuing  to  incre^^e  the  availability  of  adult 
occupational  offering t,  furthering  the  growth  of  programt  and  tervicet  m  "-^'j^ 
urban  areat,  and  improving  the  quality  of  occupational  education  programt^ 

During  the^patt  ten  yeart,  the  growth  and  development  of  court e  offeringt 
hat  provided  jttudentt  with  additional  opportunitiet  m  emerging  employment 
field  t.  . 

In  1963,  of  the  420,000  ttudentt  enrolled  in  occupational  education 
programt  exclutive  of  contumer  and  homemaking  education,  almott  70  percent 
were  in  office  education.    Trade  and  induttrial  education  accounted  for  22 
percent  of  the  enrollmentt  and  the  remaining  8  percent  were  enrolled  in  the 
occupational  program  areat  of  agriculture,  dittributive,  health  occupation*, 
home  economict,  and  technical  education.    By  1968,  the  office  education  enroH- 

*  ^jj.ir..j, 

ment  increated  numerical,  /  to  274,  000,  however,  it  wat  decreating  at  a 
percentage  of  the  total.    Other  program  areat  began  to  thow  tignificant 
growth.    In  health  occupationt  education,  for  example,  enrollmentt  Increased 
from  2,  000  to  14,  000.    Enrollmentt  nearly  tripled  m  technical  education,  and 
trade  and  induttrial  education  increated  by  43  percent. 

Enrollmentt  continue  to  grow,  particularly  thote  occupational  fieldt  with 
critical  manpower  needt.    Health  occupationt  education  enrollmentt  are  exper- 
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lencing  considerable  growth.    Program  areas  exclasive  of  office  education 
comprised  a  greater  portion  of  total  enrollment,  demonstrating  constant  efforts 
to  diversify  training  opportunities.    It  is  ajnticipated  that  similar  trends  will 
continue  through  1979,  as  course  offerings  within  each  of  the  program  areas 
are  developed  and  expanded* 

Significant  change  and  progress  has  been  made  m  vocational  education 
during  the  12  years  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    The  Act  permitted  US'  to 
move  from  the  rigid  program  based  on  the  legislation  of  1 917  and  1^46.  In 
1963,  and  to  an  extent  again  in  1968,  there  was  a  need  for  mandatory  expen** 
ditures  for  specific  purposes.    The  States  then  needed  Federal  direction  and 
leadership.    In  these  past  12  years.  State  programs  have  increased  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.    Our  review  of  the  current  legislation  indicates  that  it 
has  become  complicated  and  built  upo{t  mandates  and  requirements  not  always 
reflective  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  States.  m 

I  believe  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  States,  if  given  simplicity  and 
flexibility  in  Federal  legislation  for  vocational  education,  have  the  capacity  to 
carry  through  Federal  objectives  with  mininnAl  Federal  strictures. 
'Proposed  New  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act 

I  would  like,  ^therefore,  to  offer  our  suggestions  for  simplifying  and 
consolidating  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Title  I  would  include  general  provisions,  a  statement  of  purpose,  auth- 
orizations, allotment  formula,  sole  agen<-y  requirements.  National  and  State 
Advisory  Councils,  ^planning  and  evaluation  requirements  and  definitions. 

.  Title  II  would  provide  for  program  services  for  ^Hree  educational  levels 
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• -elementary  and  early  tecondary  programt,  tecondary  programa»  ^nd  pott- 
•econdary  and  adult  programs.  * 

Title  III  would  provide  tuppott  tetvices  and  include  research  and  develop- 
ment,  innovation,  curriculum  development  and  personnel  training. 

The  legislation  would  provide  authorizations  increased  significantly 
beyond  those  in  current  legislation,  particularly  lox  program  services. 
Programs  and  enrollments  have  inOreased  SAibstantially  in  all  of  the  States. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  costa  have  risen.    Programs  that  depend  on  Federal 
funds  are  m  Jeppardy  because  anfficieut  dollar i  aj^  no  longer  available  to 
maintain  current  service  leveU.    In  New  York  State,  this  i»  particularly  true 
of  programs  for  adults.  ^ 

Federal  funds  should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  population.    If  a  single 
population  figure  is  not  acceptable,  I  suggest  the  use  of  several  population  age 
froupings,  with  a  percentage  of  the  State's  allotment  calculated  on  each  group, 
(This  is  similar  to  the  basis  for  state  allotments  in  several  parts  of  the  current 
Act.  I  The  proposed  formula  should  Apply  to  program  services  described  in 
*   Title  II  and  also  to  Title  III  activities.    We  also  recommend  that  the  current 
State  matching  requirement  be  dropped.    Present  matching  requirements  are 
not  necessary  because  the  Stater  are  spending  four  dollars  for  every  dollar  of 
Federal  funds  available. 

The  sole  administrative  agency  provision  "Should  he  continued.  No 
]^rovisions  should  be  included  which  will  permit  more  thar^one  state  agency  to 
administer  only  part  of  the  statute. 

^    We  propose  the  continuation  of  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Council 
provisions.    We  believe  they  should  remain  as  presently  established,  including' 

f 
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a|)pribriationf  for  thei^^d|>etaiiaa.  The  w^rrent  r«tpor.iibihtiei  of  the 
adviiory  iciounciU  «re  not  IjpUndfd.    They  ih'buld.not  be.given  planning  and 

'ii  IT,   ■      .  ; 

adiTunittt>ative  functions.  We.Jirge'tJji^t  itve  advifOi:y  90uncil  be  ju»t  that*- 
adviioiy^|\ 


CJjpu^^d  with  Simplicity .a|id  fiex^l^i.Uty  in  the  new  Act  must  be  strong 
reqmremei^ts  for  planning  and  sccduntafjility.  We  urge  mclualEon  of  a  state 
plan  reqair^Ttient.    A  long-range\an^,a^ual  plan  should  be  submitted  each 

th^  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  review  and  approval.    A  stror^  planning 


year  to 

I 

p«quiTemciit 


W-' 

with  suffi 


sufficient  arranacmtints  for  review  and  public  hearing 


justifies  tht  eitmination  of  the  present. Hna^dated  setasides  or  categories  for 
speciaLtarget  i^roups  or  purposes.  ^FuJtlds  fthould      appropriated  specifically 
to  carry  forMr;ard  the  planning  functlaas,^; 

\  \  \»"^r  '■.  ■  \ 

With  re|p«ct  to  program  services,  w4  recommend  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  specific  purposes  from  ten  \n  the  present  Vocational  Education  Act 
to  three  major  \ategories:   elementary\and  early  ««condary,  secondary,  post- 
secondary  and  adult; programs.    We  suggest  ^^itiltl^fr  Mement&«y  and  early 

\       '  \        ^  •  '    i  'V.   \   r  • 

secondary  education  purpose  be  describejji.*^  jti  tWjsiagu^ge«pf  section 
1056{b>(li(D)  of  PsTrt  B  M  Title  X  of  the  EOucfatlort  Amendments  of  1972.  This 
language  describesahtt  establishment  of  career  education  concept^  in  the 
elementary  and  early  secondary  schools,    l^ost  <a  the  States  have  begxin  i() 
develop  multiple  versfons  of  ^career  educatidn,  and  this  ^houlcf  be^^ontinued. 
Under  this  provision, ,  States  would  be  permitted  to  identi^  amounts  of  funds 

\  ■     ■  ■    ^  •        '    -  , 

necessary  to  implement  care,er  education  concepts  according  to  their  priorities, 

ection  12 


The  current  langiia^e  under  Part  B,  Sec 


122,  Purpose  i\)  of  the 
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Vocational  Education  Act  adequately  described  the  tecondaty  education  level 
purppte* 

T^ie  separafe  po^tiecondary  and  adult  education  purposes  should  be 
combined.    TKis  will  permit  greater  flexibility  and  minimize  confusion  cArer 
who  is  a  postsecondary  student  and  who  is  an  adult  student.    It  would  provide 
the  States  leeway  in  making  priority  and  budgetinti  decisions.    The  current 
mandated  setasidft  for  postsecondary  institutions  has  done  its  job  in  developing 
the  commitment  of  community  c*611ege  and  other  postsecondary  institutions  . 
JtofWATdtke  delivery  pf  adequate  educational  jjrograrhs.    In  the  future,  the 

Stages  need  no  minimum  rtandat*  hert.  y 

)  *  •  ♦  ' 

^Th©  Current  ActTiis  categories  for  expenditure  for  the  disadvantaged 

and  handicapped,  cooperative  education;  home  ercr.omics,  construction  of 

facilities,  and  other  purposes.    We  suggest  that,  dther  In  the  definitions 

conUined  in  Title  I  or  in  the  body  of  Title  a,  the  Act  should  provide  that  funds 

m^y  be  used  for  these  purposes:  programs  for  dieadvanUged  and  handicapped, 

cod^pcrative  education,  work-stuc^y,  consumer  and  honiemaking  education, 

construction  of  facilities ,  guidance  services,  contracts  with  private  schools, 

teacher  education,  bilingual  programs,  curriculum  development,  research,;  \ 

evaluation.  Statewide  technical  assisUnce,  and  State  and  local  administration. 

Th^re  would,  however,  be  no  amount  appropriated  for  each  purpose.  Tfie 

distribution  of  amounts  for.the  purposes  would  be  set  forth  in  each  State  Plan. 

By  using  this  systtfm,  planning  can  be  done*  in  a  logicafw^y  without 

mixing  program  levels  and  population  groups  or  program  activities.  The 

pr*9ent  State  Plan  fornf:zt  recognizes  this  flexibility,  but  the  law  0„c*  not. 
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*        The  ppoposal^^o  set  authorized  expenditure •  within  the  three  major 
program  service  levels  would  place  x^ttpofTtibility  on  the  State  to  assure, 
through  4ts  planning  e£f^ts,  that  adeq^te  attention  will  be  paid  to  programs 
for  disadvantaged,  h^r.dic-t^ped, ,  and  othir  person^., by  level.  Determination 
of  how  much  money  would  be  .spent  on  a  particular  population  group  should  be 
justified  by  the  State  in  its  plan*.  .Accountability  provisiohs  would  assure  that 
Thonitoring  by  the  Office  of  £duca\ion  w2«,. carried  out  m  accordanc'e  with 
approved  plans. 

With  respect  to  support  serviced,  we  recommend  that  federal  funds  $e 

^  \  \  \ 

available  for  these  activities;   researcJl^^d  evaluation,  innovat^n,  and  ^ 

curriculum  development.    In  addition,  we  oropose  the  inclujsion  of  ^he  present 

provisions  for  ^rofe^s^ojiaT  training  under  tW^^ducAtion  Profession*, Develop-      ^  ' 

ment  Act^  P4rt  F»    We  believe  ti^t  the  funds  si^<^uld  be  allotted'' without  a 


\ 

matching  requirement.    The  areas  represented, in  Support  services^ categories 


are  intended  to  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  to  develop  new  approaches* 

In  our  experience,  to  accomplish  thio  objective,  agencies  must  not  be  Required 

to  generate  a  portion  of  the  funds  at  the  outset.    If  developmental  activities  are 

demonstrated  to  be  successful,  their  costs  will  be  picked  up  by  the  agencies 

themselves.    In  most  instances,  transporting  successful  demonstration 
i 

activities  is  not  as  costly  as  the  original  developmental  cost. 

In  summary,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  that  will  provide'a 
Federal  focus  on  the  needs  of  people  in  all  States  for  increased  opportunities 
for  occupational  preparation  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  the  States  to 

'address  individually  the  particular  needs  of  their  population  for  occupational 
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education  progranrp. 


Mry  I  comment  on  two  additional  item*  I  believe  of  interest  to  the 
Committed 

\ 

Comment  on  Sex  Stereotyping  • 

Sex  stereotyping  in  occupational  education  program*  ha«  been  a  particular 


concern  to  our  agency.    InW^patt  few  year*,  we  have  Uken  some  positive 
step*  to^eal  with  the  problem.    For  example,  while  visiting  occupational  educa- 
tion program  offices^  our  supervisors  are  required  to  monitor  local  programs 
for  possible  sex  discriminatfon.    Most  ^eccntrv.  we  have  threatened  to  stop 
payment  of  Federal  vocational  education  funds  for  a  project  in  jvhich  we  believe 
there  is  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sesd  in  the  operation  of  the  program.  As 
a  part  of  our  ongoing  informational  services  to  the  local  districts,  we  make  it 
a  point  to  distribute  articles  that  could  help  break  down  sex  stereotyping.  In 
addition  to  these  activities,  -we  have  sent  memoranda  to  occupational  educatibn 
pyoffram  directors  which  urge  the  removal  of  sex^stereotyping,  outline  a  series 
of  steps  that  can  be  implemented,  and  advisA  that  we  will  fee  closely  reviewing 
their  programs  in  this  connection. 

Comrnent  on  SUte  Technical  Assistance  and  Adniinistration 

It  is  m/  understanding  ihat  some  concern  kas  been  expressed  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of.^ederal  vocational  education  fund*  used  by  State  agencies  for 
administrative  costs.    If  I  undersUnd  the  issue,  there  is  a  belief  that  States 
use  too  much  of  the  allocation  for  such  purposes  and  thereby  shortchange  the 
localities.    The  fact  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  has  no  limit  on  the 
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amount  of  money  which  can  be  used  for  admlni•tratio^  if  compared  with  the 
fact  that  variouf  percentage!  of  fi^d*  *re  permitted  for  adminiftrative  coits 
in  other  Federal  program!.-  , 

Th^re  it  iome  danger  in  comparing  percentage  limitation!  for  State, 
adminifttation  of  variouf  Federal  programs.    Even  size  of  groff  allocation! 
cannot  be  a  good  batit  for  coniidering  how  much  might  be  needed.    I  aifure 
you  that  we  are  having  difficultiei  in  tome  of  the  Federal  program!  because 
of  maximum  percentage!. 

TKe  Vocational  Education  Act  t»  broad  and  compreheniive  with  many 
aspects  and  many  requirements,  including  the  development  of  an  annual  and 
long-range  plan,  project  management,  supervision,.  progyamj*^f  many  ^levels 
or  for  a  variety  of  population  |;poups.   It  includes  special  catfgorical  sections 
and  purposes  which  require  a  wide  variety  of  sUff  reaponsibilities.    The  esUb- 
Ushment  of  a  fixed  percentage  maximum  for  State  administration  would  damage 
the  quality  of  program*' and  have  a  detrimenUl  effect  on  maintaining  effective- 
ness and  accounUbility.  >" 

When  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was  first  enacted,  we  determined  that 
we  would  do  everything  to  keep  Statewide  technical  assistan/e  and  administra- 
tion costs  for  vocational  education  low.  This  has  been  donfe  consistently.  With 
ever -rising  costs,  we  have  had  to  make  adjustments  and  pare  ouiv«lforts  to 
the  minimum.    We  have  not  increased  the  size  of  our  sUff  and, "tn  fa'ct,  in  some 
places  reduced  it  or  kept  positions  vacant  in  order  to  stay  within  our  self- 
imposed  limits.    We  have  done  this  even  in  light  of  no  significant  increase  in 
our  annual  Federal  allocation  during  the  past  steveral  years  when  costs  increased 
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very  rapidly. 

There  are  164  profeiBional  and  clerical  positioni  in  our  office  of 
Occupational  and  Continuing  Education.    Of  thii  number,  97  are  profeifiqnal 
and  67  are  clerical.    By  iource  of  fundi,  79  poiitioni  (48  profetfional  and 
31  clerical)  are  paid  with  State  fundi,  U  poiitioni  (5  profeisional  and  6 
clerical)  twith  adult  education  fund*.  18  poiitiona  (10  profeiiional  «nd  8  clerical 
supported  with  CETA  funds,  and  56  poiitioni  (34  profeiiional  and  22  clericali 
are  supported  with  Vocational  Education  Act  fundi. 

In  addition  to  the  56  poiitioni  iupported  with  Federal  vocational  education 
fund*  within  thii  office,  an  additional  46  poiitioni  (26  profeaiional  and  20 
clerical  are  supported  W|th  vocational  education  fundi  and  are  located  m  other 
uniti  within  the  Education  Departnncnt, 

No  additional  positioni  have  been  created  within  the  Education  Depart- 
ment  chargeable  to  vocational  education  funds  since  1970.    As.new  functions 

have  been  identified,  existing  positions  have  been  reclassified  to  provide  new 

t' 

services.  ,      -     J?     '  •  *  , 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  New  York  not  to  locate  all  support  services 
'  in  the  office  of  Occupational  and  Continuing  Education,  but  rather  to  use 
e?nsting  special  services  units  such  a*  curriculum  development,  guidance, 
Hnance  and  facilities  planning,  by  supplementing  those  units  with  additional 
positions^  necessary  to  carry  out  work  directly  related  to  vocational  education. 

This  system  provides  use  of  a  larger  staff  to  impact  in  the  needs  of 
vocational  education.    As  an  example,  the  Division  of  Educational  Facilities 
Planning  has  a  itaff  of  educators,  arcbitecti  and  engineeri,  all  of  whom  assiit 
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in  the  process  of  review  and  approval  of  construction  projects  for  vocational 
facilities.    The  total  staff  m  this  division  contam  16  professionals,  only-  one 
of  whom  iS  paid  with  vocational  funds,  the  remainder  are  supported  with  State 
funds. 

The  following  table  displays  the  amount  of  basic  grant  funds  used  each 
year  for  Sutewide  technical  assistance  anS  administra^tive  purposes: 

Analysis  of  Statewide  Technical  Assistance  and  Administrative  Costs 
Under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
as^^Percent  of  Total  Part  B  Budget 

Fiscal  Year  %  of  ToUl  Budgeted  %  of  Total  Actual 

1975  »       9v93  .  /         NA  ' 

1974  '9.57  ^  8.69 

1973  9.71  8,U 

'      1972  .                               ,8.92  .  8.50 

,     mi  .          .                    9.95  .           ^  9.35 

..  -\97(t^'"^'^  7,71  •  6.61 

.       A  much  more  important  matter  relating  to  administrative  costs  is  a 
burden  and  does  remove  from  direct  program  service  a  substantial  amount 
of  money  which  otherwise  would  go  for  prog^a^^'lupport.,    I  am  referring  to 

-  7  '    .  . 

{he  Executive  Order  .which  permiti  an  agency  to  establish  a  percentage  of  itt 
allocation  or  grant  which  it  may  use  as  it  sees  fit  for  so-called  indirect  costs  ^ 

attributable  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  fun<^s.    These  costs  range  anywhere 

/'  « 

from  five  percent  in  some  pul^lic  school  districts  |o  better  than  50  percent 
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wlth  univertitiet  and  research  agencieti  .1  •ubrmt  that  this  issue  it  of  more 
^  tignifUdnt  concern,  since  the*e  funds  are  not  going  for  program- related  co»t» 
and>have  no  accountability  attached  to  them.    Perhaps  the  indirect  cost  proce»» 
should  be  studied  to  determine  if  it  should  continue. 


New  York  State  is  deeply  committed  tcr  continued  expansion  of  a  totaf 
,  system  of  vocatlo^^^education  to  assure  that  the  occupational  preparation 
needs  of  out  people  are  met.  includes  t^e  extension  to  all  school  districts 
 jQtliyiiccel^jful  9&reer.educatiox^  models  now  being  tested  m  24  locations, 

-     H    \  ■ 

including  New  York  City,  the  improvement  of  our  secondary  school  program,  in 
.      both  the  cities  and  the  area  centers,  a  stronger  emphasis  on  preparation. for 
technical  occupations  in  the  public  and  private  colleges,  and  the  availability  of 
traini^ng,  retraining  and  upgrading  of  adults  in  .a^<;ompletely  reactive  fashion. 

Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  have  assisted  signifi- 
cantly in  achieving  that  which  we  now  have.    The  support  of  the  Congress  for 
continued  and,  hopefully,  increasclfd  funds --coaplcd  with  improyed  legislation 
that  win  permit  thi  States  to  meet  their  priorities  more  qiiickly- -will  be  of 
great  assistance.  '  ^  *  ' 
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NOTE  ON  AppZliDlCES 

We  are  submitting  with  this  statement  five  appendices:  a  statistical 
narrative  describing  the  status  of  vocational  education  m  New  York«  including 
a^  description  of  the  populations  served  and  information  baaed  on  our  foUowup 
studies  o{  completors  of  programs  at*all  levell^,  illustrations  of  exceptional 


and  model  ofl^pational  education  programs  in  the^State^  a  brief  discussion  of 
some  issues  raised  concerning  nnandated  set  asides,  a  memorandum  from  th 
New  York^State  Education  Department  to  the  Directors  of  Occu{>ationa^l 
Education  in  the  State  concerning  steps  to  eliminate  sex  stereotyping,  and  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  Position  Paper  on  Occupational 
Education.  '  ^^^^^ 
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APPENDIX  A 

Characf  rittio  of  New  York  SUtte't  Current  Vocational  Educatioo  ProgrTTT^ 


Durvig  the  1973-74  tchool  year,  more  than  618,  000  »tudent»  were 
served  in  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  occupational  education 
Drograms  in  the  public  local  educational  agencies  (LEAs),  in  the  area  occu- 
pational  ^ucation  cedt^s  operated  by  the  Boaru»  of  Coopefat  ve  Education.il 
^   ^    Service! '^OCES),  and  at  the  public  two-year  college*  and  educational 

oppqrtunlty  centers  throughout 'Ne«f  York  StJ^te.  niThis  sclfool  year's  occupa- 
«    tionat  educatioxf^enxollmeil^  surpassed  the  previous  year  s  total  occupational 
education  enroUmei\t^  by  more  than  48,  000  studenjts,  a  growth  rate  in  excess 
of  8^ercent.    A  significant  fact9r«.in  this  continued  growth  was  the  availability 
of  Federal  assistance  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 


(VEA),  '      "W^-  ^ 

»  **  • 

Secondary  Level  ProRrams  ^ 

Secondary  occupationareducation  programs  seryed  386,839  students. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  occupational  education  stude'hts  at  the  secondary 

level  were  enrolled  in  the  s.ix  major  cities  of  the  State- -New  York  City, 

Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Yonkers,  and  AJbfcny.    Outside^of  the  major 

t  y-  - 

ci{i,es,  184,  83^  or  48  percent  of  the  total  secondary  occupational  education 

enFoHeesTwifcrc^  served  in  programs  operated  by XE^¥7  and  56,  486,  or  14 

percent  of  the  total  secondary  occupational  education  e^rollees,  were  served 


Enrollment  statistics  do  not  include  consumer  and  homemaking  education. 
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in  programs  operated  by  the  BOCES,    It  it  significant  to  note  that  77  percent 
of  the  LEA  occupational  enrollment  was  in  business  and  office  education 
programs,  which  are  a  standard  part  of  the  curriculum  m  nearly  every 
secondary^ school  of  the  State.    Excluding  business  and  office  education,  55 
percent  of  the  occupational  education  enrollees  outside  the  six  major  cities 
were  served  by  BOCES.    Secondary  occupational  education  enrollment  at 
BOCES  increased  by  nearly  12  percent  from  1973  to  1974,  reflecting  the 
trend  toward  sharing  of  resources  and  services  among  school  district:  which 
find  It  educationally  and/or  economically  unfeasible  to^oi^er  a  comprehensive 
occupational  education  program. 
'  Programs  for  Adults 

At  the  same  time,  there. were  157,  104  adults  served  in  occupational 

r 

education  prograi^s  m  tl}e  recently  concluded  school  year.    Of  the  113,573 
adults  enrolled  in  occupational  education  prograrfls  at  the  secondary  agencies, 
the  six  major  cities  accounted  for  nearly  61  percent  of  the  total  adult  enroll- 
^  ment,  more  than  71  percent  of  the  adult  supplementary  stude^s,  i^nd  greater 
than  78  percent  of  tht  adults  receiving  related  instruction  as  apprentices. 
Nonetheless,  BOCES  increased  its  relative  share  of  the  total  namber  of  adults 
^      enrolled  in  occupational  programs  at  secondary  agenaies  to  26  percent,  while 

  other  XEAs  sesved- the. remaining  13  percent.    The  adults  served  outside  of 

the  secondary  agencies  included  40,070  persons  enrolled  in  part-time  degree 
and  nondegree  occupational  programs  at  public  two-year  colleges,  as  well  as 
an  additional  3,462  adults  enrolled  m  part«time  and  full-time  nondegree  occu- 
pational programs  at  the  educational  opportunity,  centers.. 
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PogUecondary  l^rml  Proframt 

Community  college*  and  two-year  agricultural  and  technical  college* 
served  74,  197  »tudent»  in  fuU-time  dTgree  and  nondegree  occupationaF""  ^ 
program*.    ThU  i«  nearly  a  15  percent  increase  in  enrollment  over  the 
pxeYiou*  school  year,  with  almost  97  percent  of  these  occupational  education 
eilrollees  in  degree  programs. 
Characteristics  of  Persons  Served 

The  distribution  of  enrollments  among  occupational  program  ^reas 
r^v^als  a  significant  concentration  in  business  and  office  education  at  all 
levels  of  study.    Fifty- sbt  percent  of  the  total  secondary  occupational  enroll- 
ment was  in  business  and  office  education.    Trade»  in^dttrial,  and  service 
programs  accounted  for  an  additional  27  percent,  while  the  remaining  17 
percent  was  distributed  among  the  otlior  fire  program  areas- -distribution, 
technical,  health,  agriculture,  and  home  economics.    Adult  enroUoes  were 
concentrated  in  the  same  two  program  areas.    Forty- five  percent  of  all  adult 
occupational  education  students  were  enrolled  in  trade,  industrial,  and 
service  programs  and  35  percent  in  business  and  office  progrkms.  Post- 
secondary  students  were  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  seven  program 
areas,  although  business  and  office  education  accounted  for  almost  one-thtrd 

q1  J^ll  occupational  enroj[lees  at  that  level.  ~    ^  ^  

Secondary  occupational  education  enrollments  were  58  percent  female. 
This  was  due  primarily  to  high  female  enrollment  in  business  and  office 
programs,  which  were  78  percent  female.^  Females  also  accounted  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  enrollment  in  health  and  homo  economics  programs. 
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while  males  dominated  trade,  industrial,  and  service,  technical,  and  agri- 

cultural  programs.    Enrollments  in  occupational  education  programs  at  the 

BOCtrS^ere  60  percent  nnale.        '  ^ 

Of  the  total  number  of  adults  enrolled  at  Secondary  agencies,  63  percent 

were  male.    Apprentice  programs,  in  particular,  were  male  oriented,  more 

than  99  percent  of  the  adults  receiving  related  instruction  as  apprentices  were 

male.    Moreover,  55  percent  of  those  adults  receiving  occupational  education 

* 

on  a  part-time  basis  at  public  two-year  colleges  were  male.  Overall,  males 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total  number  of  students  who  received  occupa- 
tional education  at  the  adult  level. 

Postsecondary  occupational  programs  also  served  a  majority  of  males. 
Unlike  the  secondary  and  adult  levels,  postsecondary  business  and  office 
programs  served  about  as  many  males  as  females.    Enrollment  in  the  next 
largest  program,  health  occupations,  was  81  percent  female.    However,  53 
percent  of  total  posts econ         occupational  Enrollments  were  male. 

X^inority  group  participation  rates  in  secondary  occupational  education 
programs  were  consistent  with  their  represetitation  in  the  entire  secondary 
public  school  ehroUment.    Blacks  accounted  for  M.  J5  percent  of  secondary 
occupational  students  and  14.  05  percent  of  the  total  public  secondary  school 

«ntollment»^  ra-de^t9jiI2*  Qxftr>U,-_mlnpr  ity_5r_oup  .mftmbjer  t.  IBIacXf  »^Spanijh  - 

s^urnamed  Americans,  American  Indians,  and  Orientals  I  represented  25.,  2 
percent  of  the  ^secondary  occupational  enrollment  and  22.  6  percent  of  the  total 
•public  secondary  school  enrollment. 
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Adult  programs  offered  at  secondary  agencies  enrolled  a  slightly  higher 
proportion  of  minority  group  members- -27.  6  percent.    Combining  these  adults 
iKitK-th^-aduit*^  «^rved  m  occupational  education  programs  at  the  urban  centers 
and  on  a  part-time  basis  at  public  two-year  college^,  minorities  represented 
23*  I  percent  of  the  total  adult  occupational  education  enrollment.    However,  »n 


 — ' — —  

adult  programs  providing  related  instruction  foi  apprentices,  only  8.8  percent 
of  the  atudenta  were  minority  group  members.    Only  6.  9  percent  of  postsecon- 
dary  occupational  education  enroUees  at  public  two-year  colleges  were 
reported  as  members  of  minority  groups,  although  minorities  represented  18.  5 
percent  of  th«  total  postsecondary  enrollment  at  public  two-year  colleges. 

Minority  group  enrollments  in  occupational  education  programs  were 
concentrated  in  the  sjipc  major  cities.    Eighty-Hve  percent  of  the  secondary 
^iJlE'lif^,^^?^^^*'®^^'**        93  percent  of  the  adult  mino^ty  ^oup  enroUees 
were  serred  in  theae  cities..  ^» 

Programs  £or  Special  cfeeda  Students 

•  -  * 

^Special  needs  student's,  requiring  special  programs  or  supplementary 
services  in  order  to  succeed  in  occupational  education,  comprised  about  26 
percent  of  the  tij^tal  secondary  occupational  enrollment.    Duripg  the  1973-74 
school  year,  92,  200  disadvantaged  and  8^066  handicapped  students  were 
served  in  occupational  sducatlon  program,  offexxngs.    Of  the  total  number  o£ 


disadvantaged  and  handicapped  enroUees  in  .secondary  occupational  education, 
fnost  were  served  in  the  six  major  cities'*.83  percent  of  all  disadvantaged 
enroUees  were  served  in  these  cities,  while  72  percent  of  all  handicapped 
enroUees  also  received  their  initfuctlon  m  the  six  rriajor  cities.    Of  the  handi- 
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capped  ftudentf  lerved  outfide  the  fix  major  citie»,  6^percent  were  lerved 
in  the  BOCES  programf.  •  .  ,J 

Adult  and  poftiecondary  occupational  program!  lerved  a  lower  propor- 
tion of  ipecial  needi  itudenti.    About  9  percent  of  the  adult  itudenti  receiving  . 
occupational  education  at  lecondary  agenciei  were  diiadvantaged,  with  80, 
percent  of  theie  adulti  being  lerted  in  the  fix  major  citiei.    Nearly  95  percent 
of  the  educational  opportunity  ce;»ter  enrollment,  however,  wore  diiadvantaged. 
Overall,  about  10  percent  of  all  adult  itudenti  enrolled  in  occupational  education 
program!  were  diiadvantaged.    Approximately  8  percent  of  the  poiiiecondary 
•tudenti  enrolled  in  occupational  education  programs  were  di»adv»ntaged. 
Handicapped  itudenti  accounted  for  .  4  percent  of  the  adult  entoUment  and  .  8 
percent  of  the  poitiecondary  enroUrtient. 

DiiadvanUged  enrollment!  were  moit  concentrated  m  health  occupation! 
program!  at  the  secondary  level.    Over  a  third  of  the  secondary  h«^|th  occu- 

m 

pations  enrollees  were  disadvantaged.    The  distribution  across  the^iiven 

m 

program  areas  of  postsecondary  and  aduU  disadvanUged  students. 
handicapped  students  at  all  levels,  is  roughly  coincident  with  the^dig^lhutlon 
of  general  students.     /  ^ 
Cooperativer.Work> Experience  Programs 
^  -       Cooperative  work  experience  programs  serve3  20,  203  occ'upatioiimt 
.  students  during  the  1973-74  school  year.    This  increase  in  enrollments^^, 
resulted  m  a  growth  rate  in  excess  of  18  percent  over  the  previous  schoot^^  ^ 
year.    About  4.  2  percent  of  secondary  and  5.  ft  percent^of  postf  econdary  fuU^  - 
time  dagree  occupational  students  participated  in  cooperative  programs.  <^t\ 
the  secondary  level,  most  cooi>erjitive  studen£i  were  enrolled  ill  trade. 
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induitrUl  and  tervice,  or  basinet •  and  o£fice  education  program*;   31  percent 
In  trade,  induitrial,  and  fervice  programs,  28  percent  in  butineia  anii  office  \ 
cducaH6n^pr6grSrrt«T"'C ©operative  program*  in  distributive  education,  howevei 
accounted  for  the  Urgest  share  of  the  total  enrollment  in  any  xndmdual  secon- 
^  da ry  level,  program  area,  23  pjsrcent.    This  was  again  true  at  the  postsecondar 
/   level,  cooperative  distributive  education  program  enrollments  equaled  nearly 
J,    29  percent  of  the  total  full-time  degree  enrollment  in  that  program  area.  ' 
.  Followup  of  Occupational  Education  Students 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  occu'p^tional  education  is, the 
J^bility  wf  its  graduates  to  secure  and  hold  jobs  in  the  .occupational  fielti  for 
which  they  are  trained.    Currently,  the  Reporting  and  Evaluation  System  for 
Occupational  Education* (RESOE)  requires  followup  surveys  of  those  students 
who  complete  occupational  programs^  ea<jh  of  the  various  levels  of  study  in 
.  order  to  determine,  among  other  things,  whether  individuals  have  been  , 
employed  in  occupations  for  which  they  were  trained.    During  Fiscal  Year 
1974,  data  concerning  the  employment  status  of  students  who  completed  occu»« 
pational  ediication  programs  in  the  1972-73  school  year  were  collected  and 
summarized.  ,  ^  «  • 

In  1972*73,  more  than  128,000  individuals  completed  occupational 
programs  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary/'^nd  adult  levels  of  study  in  public 
educational  institutions  acr9ss  the  Staie.    Thkse  individuals, constituted  the 
potential  supply  of  trained  workers  prepared  through  occupational  programs 
t6  enter  the  l^^r  force.    However,  36,721  individuals  were  known  not  tahave 
been  available  for  placement  for  various  reasonf .    Over  68  percent  of  these 
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[Arsons  were  electing  to  coptinue  their  education  and  will  presumably  eiiter 
the  labor  force  at  a  later  time.   At  the  same  time,  60.  638  individuals  responded 
that  they  were  available  for  placement.    Of  this  actual  known  supply.  35.  233 
individuals  secured  jobs  in  fields  related  to  their  occupational  training,  whilef 
18,  653  others  accepted  employment  in  fields  unrelated  to  their  occupational 
training.    There  were  another  6.  752  persons  who  were  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment  but  remained  unemployed  at  the  time  they  were  surveyed.    Also  excluded 
from  the»e  status  groupings  are  30,  948  individuals  who  completed  occapatiqnal 
programs  but  whose  status  is  unknown  because  they  could  not  be  located  or  did 
not  complete  and  return  survey  questionnaires.  ^ 
Completions  at  Secondary,  Postsecondary  and  Adult  ^Levels.  ^ 
Secondary,  occupational  education  programs  were  completed  by  90,622 

V 

students.    Of*this  total.  30,  588  individuals  were  not  available  for  placement, 
70  percent  <vf  them  because  they  were  continuing  their  education.  However, 
40,532  trained  persons  were  available  for  placement  in  business  and  industry. 
Altogether,  nearly  83  percent  of  these  labor  force  entrants  obUined  employ- 
ment  While  the  i»etnaining  12  percent  were , reported  as  seeking  employment  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

FoUowup  information  at  the  adult  level  isxoUected  for  adults  enrolled^ 
in  .preparatory  programs  only.    The  assumption  is  that  these  adults  are 
preparing  themselves  .for  employment  in  a  new  field;  whereas,  those  adults  ^ 
enrolled  in  supplemenUry  programs  presumably  have  jobs  alr'eady  and  are  ^ 

seeking  improved  competence  and/or  advancement  in  their  present  fields. 

u  -  /  ' 

There  were  20,518  adults  who  completed  pccupatiot^al  programs  on  a  prepara- 

a 

tory  basis.    Secondary  agencies  accounted  for  95  per<;ent  of  adult  preparitory 
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completion?,  while  the  educational  opportunity  centert  recorded  the  remaining 
5  percent. 

,4  4 

Community  college«  and,  two<.year  agricultural  and.techni^al  college*  had 
n,  167  occupational  »tudent»  complete  program*.    More  than  93  percent  of 
these  completion*  were  in  full-time  degree  program*.    Of  the  8,  270  known 
indiriduaU  who  actively  *ought  employm*ent  upo*.  completion  of  an  occupational 
pro'Jfram  at  thi*  level* of  study,  more  than  80  percent  *ecured  full-time  job*  in 
an  occupation  related  to  their  training.    Another  12  percent  accepted  employ- 
ment out*ide  of  their  training,  while  le**  than  7  percent  remained  unemployed 
at  the  time  of  being;^^urv.ey«tl  de*pite  actively  peeking  employment.    There  were 
3,237  known  per*on5  completing  occupational  program*  at^hi*  level  who  were 
not  available  for  placement,  85  percent  of  whom  indicated  continuing  education 
a*  their  rea*on  for  non-participatiot  in  the  labor  force  at^thi*  time.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  po*t*econdary  compleltdn*  were  of  unknown  status. 
^  Characteristic*  of  Student  Completion* 

The  di*tribution  of  completion*  among  program  area*  at  aU  level*  of 
study  parallel  the  distribution  of  enrollments  at  each  respective  level  of  study. 

Total  secondary  completions  were  58  percent  fennale,  approximately  the 
s«me  share  as  thaf  of  tot^S  secondary  enrollments.    Females  accounted  for 
more  than  three -quartet's  of  the  completions  in  health,  home  economics,  and 


business  and  office  education;  while  male  completions  were  concentrated  in 
the  rennaining  occupational  program  areas.    The  .percentage  distribution  of 
males  and  females  am<ing  each  of  the  various  status  groupings  identified  in  the 
foUowup  survey  were  approximately  eqtSival^nt.    Each  sex,  assessed  individ^ 

•  ? 
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ually,  r^evealed  labor  force  participation  ratet  of  nearly  45  percent.    Of  thete 
labor  force  entrants,  femalet  at  a  group  ditplayed  a  greater  likelihood  of  being  ^ 
employed  tuU-time  m  related  fleld»-de^lte  having  a  slightly  greater  incidence 
of  being  unemployed.    At  the  same  time,  nrules  entering  the  labor  force  more 
commonly  accepted  full-time  employment  in  aft  unrelated  field  after  completing 
occupational  training. 

Overall,  completions  at  the  adult  level  were  55  percent  male.  Comple- 
tions at  this  level  are  not  as  heavily  weighted  with  males  as  are  enro]\nents^ 
due  to  the  exclusion  of  supplementary  and  apprentice  program  completions 
from  the  followup  survey.  Characteristics  of  individuals  who  have  completed 
occupational  programs  at  secondary  agencies  and  educational  opportunity  centers 
differ  to  the  extent  that  any  consolidation  of  the  two  would  distort  actual  rola- 
tippships  within  each  of  the  respective  aggregates. 

Approximately  56  percent  of  those  adults  who  completed  preparatory^ 
occupational  programs  at  secondary  agencies  were  male.    Moreover,  nearly 
67  percent  of  these  males  entered  the  labor  force,  while  only  45  percent  of 
female  completions  elected  to  participate  in  the  labor  force.    However,  equiva- 
lent percentages  of  both  male  and  female  entrants  into  the  labor  force  secured 
full-time  employment  in  a  related  field,  while  males  were  twice  as  likely  as 
females  to  obtain  full- tjnrie  e mployment^ In  a^n  unrelated  field.    Th i s ,  in  pa rt , 
was  influential  in  producing  an  adult  male  unemployment  rate  of  6  percent  as 
opposed  to  18  percent  for  females. 

More  than  75  percent  of  total  completions  of  occupational  programs 
offered  at  educational  opportunity  centers  were  female.    Of  the  tc^al  number 
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of  completioni,  approximately^  75  percent  of  each  tex  entered  the  labor  force. 

•/ 

Again,  malef  and  fennalet  were  equally  likely  to  tecure  fuU-time  employment 
in  a  related  field,  and  again,  malet  wtrt  more  likely  than  femalei  .to_  obUin 
employment  in  an  unrelated  field.    This  alto  wat  reflected  in  the  female 
xmemployment  rate  of  nearly  22  percent,  twice  that  of  their  male  counterparts. 

•Total  potttecondary  eompletiont  were  54  percent  male.    At  thin  level, 
femalei  were  slightly  more  likely  than  malet  to  enter  the  labor  force,  at  well 

V 

at  to  tecure  fuU-time  employment  in  a  related  field.    Malet,  however,  were 
twice  at  likely  to  obtain  employment  in  an  unrelated  field  an<J  had  an  unemploy- 
mant  rate  tlightly  lower  than  the  female  rate  pf  3.  5  percent.    Of  the  individualt 
not  entering  the  labor  force,  three  timet  at  many  malet  at  female*  elected  to 
continue  their  educajtion.  ' ' 

At  the  teco^dary  level,  minority  group  membett  accounted  for  5.  5  percent 
of  total  completlont.    Specifically,  Blackt  rapretented  4.  3  percent  of  all  tecon- 
darry  completiont.  Nearly  60  percent  of  all  minority/group  membert  who 
computed  occupational  courtet  at  the  tecondary  level  were  female.  Almott 
,    56  pexc«nt  of  thete  femalet  entered  the  labor  force,  while  52  percent  of  all 
male  completiont  participated ^in  the  labor  force  at  well.    Approximately  60 
parcent  of  both  mal,e  and  female  minority  group  membert  who  elected  to  enter 
the  labor  force  tecured  full-time  employment  in  a  related  field.  Minority 
group  membera  who  were  unemployed  constituted  a  little  more  than  lO  percent 
of  thote  available  for  placement  for  both  malet  and  femaletS 

At  the  adult  level,  minority  groupt  accounted  for  more  than  12  percent 
of  lo^l  completiont,  while  Blackt  conttituted  two-thirdt  of  thit  percentage. 
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Male  and  iemale  shares  of  completions  were  approximately  equal.  Adult 
males  registered  a  65  percent  labor  force  participation  rate,  w^iile  females 
scored  59  percent.  Nearly -55  percent  of  female  entrants  secured  full-time 
employment  in  a  related  field;  compared  with  38  percent^ of  male  participants. 
The  unemployment  rate  of  fenii^e  minority  group  members  was  22  percent; 
males  fared  slightly  better  whh  a  15  percent  rate,  reflecting  once  again  the 
greater  likelihood  of  males  obtaining  employment  in  an  unrelated  field« 

Completions  of  occupational,programs  by  minority  group  members 
accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  total  completions  at  the  postsecondary  lerel.^ 
More  than  63  percent  of  females  and  53  percent  of  males  participated  in  the 
labor  for<?c  upon  completion  of  their  occupational  training  at  the  public  two- 
year  colleges.    Nearly  85  percent  of  both  male  and  female  labor  force  entrants 
obtained  full- time  employment  in  a  related  field.    Even  more  significant  is  th%t^ 
the  unemployment  rates  of  male  and  female  minorities  were  only  3  percent 
respectively  at  this  level  of  study* 

Program  Completions  W  Special  Needs  Students  > 

More  than  18  perce^i  of  the  total  secondary  completions  were  comprised 
of  students  with  speclaJ*ne*ds,  th'e  disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Approx- 
imately 43  percent  of  those  students  with  special  needs  who  completed  occupa- 
tional programs  entered  the  labor  force.    More  .than  one-half  of  these  labor 
force  entrants  secured  full-time  employment  in  a  related  field.    Another  20  • 
percent  became  unemployed^  while  the  renaalnder  found  employjuent  in  an 
unrelated  field  or  on  a  part-time  basis.    Of  those  not  entering  the  labor  force 
at  this  time,  more  than  80  percent  are  continuing  their  education. 


Adult!  with  tpeciarneedi  accounted  for  nearly  19  percent  of  all  adults 
who  complete  qccupational  programs    Theie  »<JuUi  had  a  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  nearly  68  percent  and  an  unemployment  rat*  of  IZ'percent. 
Apprpjdmately  5  percent  of  the'toUl  poitiecondary  completion!  were 
.   p«r»on<  with  ipecial  needi.    Nearly  93  percent  of  thoie  individuali  with 
special  needi  who  completed  did  lo  in  degree  programi.    Almoit  50  pej-cent 
of  thoie  special  needi  itudenV*  who  completed  program!  at  thii  lev^l  entered 
the  Ubor  force.    Nearly  80  percent  of  theie  labor  force  entrant*  obuined  full- 
timer  employment  in  a  related  field,  while  5  percent  became  urtemployed, 
Cornpletiong  in  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program t 

Cooperative  work  Experience  program!  w<re  copiplete'd  by  8,841  itudente 
at  the  eecondary  and  poitiecondary  level.   Approximately-  9  percent  of  the  total 
■econdary  completion!  were'iu  cooperative  work  ea^perience  programs .  The 
majority  of  secondary  cooperative  program  completion*  occurred  m  buimeii 
and  office  education;  diitlributive  education,  and  trade,  teclmipal,  aftd  lervice 
program!.    At  the  tecondary  level,  nearly  6^  percent  of  thoieJcnown  to  be 
available  for  placement  were  employed  full-time  in  a  related  field.  However, 
nearly  10  percent  of  those  itudenti  ^^j^^j^^leted  leco^ndary  cooperative 
programt  and  were  known  to  be  avaiAble  for  placement  were  not  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  foUowup  lurvey.    Approxiznitely  3  percent  of  the  total  poit- 


^econdary  completions  were  in  cooperative  work  experience  programi.  About 
70  percent  of' pos tied ona;a^'y  c/)Operative  program  complfetioni  occurred  in 
diitributive -education  programi.   Nearly  77  percent  of  thoie  individualt 

^  completing  pofteecijndary  cooperative  program!  and  Renown  to  have  been  avail- 


able  for  placement  were  employed  full-time  in  a  related  field.  Moreover, 

only  I,  5  percent' of  tho»e  T^nown  to  be  available  for  placement  were  unemployed 

c 

at  the  tune  of  the  followup  survey. 
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*     •      •  APPENDIX  B 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF ^EXCEPTIONAL  OR  MODEL  PROGRAMS 

SECOWDAKY 

OecttMtibtiAl  Urnlnt  C€nf  r 

Syracu«e  City  School  Dlitrict 
^9  VMt  GenMce  Str««t 
Syracuia,  N«v  York  13202 

Tha  Occupational  Uamlng  Canter  is  a  new  concept  which  repreaenta  an 
altamatlve  prograa  for  secondary  youth  leading  to  a  high  gthool  diplooa  # 
«»d  preparation  for  tha  vorld  of  vork.    The  progr-n  i?  designed  to  serve 
tha  unMt  needs  of  the  nost  disadvantaged  and  disaffected  students  who-  are 
not  able  to  succeed  In  the  tegular- school  progran.    Students  referred  to 
tha  Occupational  learning  Center  fall  into  one  or  oore  of  the  following 
catagorles:    unable , to  succeed  in  regular  school  program  as  evidenced  by 
failure  and  nonattendance  in  class;  achieving  at  least  two  or  oore-tgradas 
bjlow  high  school  grade  level  placenent,  especially  in  reading  and' isath 
akllls;  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts  who  can  only  be  served  by  an  alter- 
native educational  progr^;  negative  self  concept  and/or  disaffection  froo 
anything  relating  to  the  future^  hooe  situation,  environmental  conditions, 
crlalnal  record,  and  other  personal  ractors  that  necessitate  intensive 
individual  attention;  behavior  ranging  from  apathetic  to  violently  di-sruo- 
tive.  .  ^  ^  K- 

Studants  recalve  an  Individualized  occupational ly  oriented  progran  of 
inacnictlon  in  out-of-school  centers.    This  Interdisciplinary  instruction 
Is  coabined  with  actual  work  experience  >nd/or  occupational  training, 
tephafis  is  concentrated  on  the  basic  skills  of  cotaainication,  cooputation, 
citlxenship,  scientific  awareness,  occupational  orientation,  and  career 
preparation.    Every  *ef fort  is  «ade  to  the  Students*  needs  and  pro- 

vide encourageaent  and  assistance  sufficient  to  ensure  success  in  continuing 
a  career  oriented  educational  progran.    Progress  is  continuous  so 'that  each 
student  can  proceed  as  slowly  as  he  needs  or  as  rapidly  as  he  is  able. 
Occupational  guidance  and  intensive  personal  counseling  helps  students 
better  understand  thcnselves  and  make  more  realistic ^career  choices. 

Housing  Renovation  Technolo^ 

Rochester  City  School  District 
13  Fltzhugh  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  U61A 


This  prograa  served  155  students  in  a  housing  renovation  technology 
prograa  and  67  students  in  a  work  experience  prograra  during  the  1973-74 
school  yeaJT'    Thesii  students  were  male  and  female  16-21  year  old  non-htgh 
school  graduates  (high  school  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts).    The  progra;* 
aint  to  use  the  dynamic  , of  work  and/or  siitulated  wofck  experience  to  ehow 
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Jthe^hifh  school  dropout  the  oeceiiity  of  returning  to       educatioRAl  «ettin| 
co.acquire  the  basic  reading  and  ottheraacical  tools  needed  for  getting  a 
Job  and  Maintaining  and  advancing  in  a  job.    The  prograa  is  able  to  functiotr 
through  tht  sponsorship  an^ cooperation  of  industry  and  education- • Rochester 
Jobs,  ^nc.  and:  the  Rochester  City  School  District. 

A  local  industry  granted  a  Itave  of  absence  to  four  tradesmen  during 
the  year,  allowing  theo  to^erve  at  housing  renovation  instr\ictors  fo^  the 
prograo.    Hie  coabination  of  the  housing  nsnovation  instructors  and  the 
academic  classrooa  teachers  tenda  to  develop  within  the  student  working  . 
capabilities- -both  attitudes  and  skills  that  enable  hia  Co  l^gin  or  expand 
career  possibilities  tn  tha  working  world.    On-the*Job  housing' renovation 
training  is  reinforced  In  the  classrooa  and  classrooa  acadeoic  work  is 
reinforced  on  the  work  sites.  \ 

Students  are  referred  tc^  the  prograo  froa  Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  parole 
and  probation  officers,  Kew  York  State  Urban  Hones  (New  York  State  Division 
for  Youth),  settleoent  houses,  social  welfare  agencies,  schools,  otlier  pro- 
gran  participants,  Kew.York  State  Eaployi»ent  Service,  YHCA  and  YWCA,  FIGHT, 
and  Rochester  Housing  Authority,  as 'well  as  other  conminlty  agencies. 
Forty-two  peroent  of  the  students  enrolled  are  Ifroa  idnorlty  population 
groups.    They  have  a  70  percent  attendance  average  In  the  prograo.  Based 
upon  paat  research  on  a  coisp«rable  group  of  students  this  represents  an 
increase  of  about  100  percent  when  compared  to  their  attendance  at  the  last 
school  attended* 
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Crape  Faming  Project  for  Handlcayed  Students 

Chautaiiqua  County  BOCES 

0.  Box  250 
Fredonia,  New  York  W(>3 

A  S-year  agreeoent  was  reached  with  a  local  owner  to  work  IS  acres  of y 
grapes  as  an  educational  experience  for  handicapped  students  ovar  a  S^yeai^ 
period.    Chautauqua  County  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading  grape  pt-oduclng 
areas  In  the  State,  .and  as  a  result,  local  grape  farmers  have  indicated  a 
need  for  help  trained  In  the  grape  productlop  occupations.    This  project 
allows  handicapped  students  to  receive  training  In  the  various  skill  areas 
associated  with  grape  farming  by  actually  managing. «  15  acre  grape  farm. 
Each  student,  depending  on  his  or  her  abilities,  tyfng,  pulling  br\ish,  post 
setting,  wire  stretching,  cultivating^  etc«,  through  harvesting,  Aslda 
froit  undergoing  a  unique  experience,  the  students  devalop  skills  In  a 
shortage-  are«  and  thus  becoike  employable. 

Approximately  40  students  took  active  part  in  this  project  In  the  past 
year.    Handicapped  students  worked  with  the  ragular  occupational  students  In 
the  bookkeeping  aspects  of  the  project;  students  In  the  agricultural  mechanic 
course  aided  thea.in  the  utilization  of  farm  equipment  and  worked  with  tha 
handicapped  In  ^he  vineyard,  Insti^cting  them  In  the  operation  and  safety 
aspeo^s.    Area  farmers  loaned  equipment;  personnel  from  the  Cornell  Crape 
Exnljrlmental  Station  and  the  Kraft  Food  Cobfpany  provided  advice  and  aided 
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in  the  training  of  the  ttudents.    The  project  deoongtrated  how  cocrunUy 
refoorce  people,  •dnlnlstrttors,  teachers,  and  pupils  can  «ork  together  to 
provide  «  valuable  progreua  to  neet  student  and  cowainity  needs. 

Work  Experience  for  Handicapped 
Steuben* Allegany  60C£S 

P^  0,,Box  831  , 
Bath,  Nev  York  lAsiO 

The  unique  fteatufe  of  this  prograa,  serving  90  physically  handicapped 
and  educable  ner^tally  retarded  secondary  youth,  is  conrunlty  involvcn^nt 
in  all  phases  of  training.    In  addition  to  receiving  classroom  trainlni;. 
firac  yeat  students.  Join  supstvis'ed  "crews"  and  perfona  such  work  as 
painting,  household  cleaning,  and  yard   work  for  private  individuals  and 
nonprofit  organizations.    Snail  donations  received  fron  the  jobs  in  private 
hooes  go  Into  the  recreation  fund,  which  is  used  to  provide  a  "recreation 
day"  every  6  to  6  weeks.    This  leisure  activity  Is  especially  itaportant, 
•ince  these  students  rarely  join  sports  prograois  or  clubs  in  their  hone 
schools,    Xn  the  second  phase,  students  made  out  job  applications,  go 
through  actual  interviews,  and  take  part-tine  jobs.    In  the  third  phase, 
Che  students  work  in  training  stations  within  the  cocrainlty.  Students 

sg^nd^Q  weeka  in  rarh  jnh  «<fiiif<nn  <nd  ar#  paid  for  %h»iv  wo-^  

second  and  third  phases  of  the  progran  ara  supervised  by  a  work  experience 
coordinator. 


Prevodatlonal  Orientation  ?;ograia 

,   'Syracuse  Cl'ty  School  District 
409  West  Genesee  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York  13^02 

This  prevocatlonal  program  was  designed  to  serve  a  target  population 
of  200  potential  dropouts  from  nine  junior  high  schools-    The  Syracuse 
schools  and  the  Upstate  Ked'ical  Center  cooperated  in  bringing  these  stu- 
dents Into  closer  contact  with  the  "world  of  work"  before  they  were  re-" 
quired  to  make  definite  career  choices.    Guidance  personnel  at  each  junior 
high  school  selected  the  student*  to  be  enrolled  in  a  2-week  half-day  pro- 
gran at  the  hospital.    The  students  were  tested  to  deternlne  their  occupa- 
tional prefersnces  and  potent.lal,  * 

Each  day  the  participants  visited  a  different  work  setting  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  eoployees  functioning  in  a  variety  of  jobs,  including 
technicians,  secretaries,  nurses,  electricians,  masons,  and  librarians. 
The  students  were  able  to  discuss  a  variety  of  topics  with  the  workers  sucj 
as  job  assignments,  work  satisfaction,  salary,  and  education  requirenfcnis. 
Group  sessions  were  held  in  which  the  student*  exchanged  observations  and 
discussed  aUltudts,  goals,  and  methods  use^l  to  cope  with  job  or  school 
related  situations.    Role  playing  was  used  to  demonstrate  acceptable  be- 
havior during  Intervlewg  «nd  on  the  job.    Group  and  individual-  counseling 
vere  also  provided  to  all  participants. 
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Sfcteilttp  Ag^»fies  Program 

York  Cicy  Boftrd  of  Education  ^ 
110  Llvlngicon  Screec  q 
Brooiayn,  Hew  York  11201 


Cftged  dfudenti  for 
es  MKfif  lituated  in 


The  Sacellice  Ac«demiei  Program  crftiMd  550  diiftdvanCftged  dfudenti  for 
positions  in  h«Alc^  «nd  office  occupacions.    The  acadeoles  MKfil  situated  in  ^ 
rented  buildings  adjacent  to  student  vork  sit«s*    The  close  proximity  of 
work  ftod  achool  sites  enabled  the  co«p4nies  and  academies  to  coordinate 
^  '  cotms«ling  and  training  for  atudants* 

.  The  program  participanta  were  able  to  earn  credits  sufficient  for  a 
high  school  diploma.    Those  in  clerical  training,  i^vrked  for  oajor  private 
companies  in  bankii^,  stock  exchange,  insurance,  and  conounications.  ihe 
health  career  *atudents  vere  trained  for  poaitions  suctuas  laboratory  tech- 
nician,  medical  recordkeeping  technici&n,  inhalation  therapist  technician, 
and  X-ray  technician*  .  ^       ~      -  .  ^  ^ 

Studenta  first  received  pre-Job  training,  including  a  7-wtek  sumner 
aession  In  skill  training  and  assesss;ant  followed  >'y  work  related  orienta- 

 tion*    Students  then  worked  fuU-tima  on  alternate  weeks  and  received   

advknced~~occupation«l  training  using  company  resources.    Analysis  ot  cnls 
work  experience  was  conducted  in  academy  discussion  sessions.    During  the 
other  weeks  the  students  attended  academy  classes  up  to  3  hours  a  day  to 
receive  Instruction  in  Job  related  SngUsh  and  mathematics  and  occupational 
subjects.    These  claases  were  conducted  in  learning  laboratories,  which 
utilized  programmed  instruction  supplemented  by  Individualized  teacher 
aasistance. 

^\  '  ' 

After  School  SklUs  Program  ^ 

k^'^  ' 

,  .y-'  ^.    Naw  York  City  Board  of  Education 
''V^/,''      110  Ll-rlngaton  Street 
'*|Ff-    '     Brooklyn,  Kew  York   11201  ^ 

^  ^  *      This  program  was  designed  to  seek  out  disadvantaged  students  from 
feeder  scHools  and  provide  them  with  entry-level  summer  and  full-tim<s 
Jobs  In  19  trade  areas  including  automotive,  Jivlat'ion,  construction, 
drafting,  electronics,  food  preparation,  graphic  arts,  maritime  occupations, 
metal  tradea,  and  personal  services.  ♦Each  courae  was  broken  down  into  , 
tmall  units  of  training,  with  each  unit  containing  the  skills  necessary 
for  a  particular  entry- level  Job.    The  students  were  able  tz  progress  to 
other  unite  and  thereby  acquire  advanced  skilla.    EmphAsis  was  placed  on 
developing  newer  skills  such  as  the  use  of  diagnostic  test  equipment  for 
automotive  repair  or  numerical  controlled  machines^  In  machine  shop  courses. 
-Performance  tests  to  determine  proficiency  in  entry-level  skills  were 
administered  to  students  foUoifing  completldn  of  each  skill  unit. 
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The  training  was  conducted  ^n  25  skill  centers  which  were  sclj^cted  on 
the  basis  of  accessibility  to  diiadvantased  sjLudcnts  throughout  the  city. 
Classes  were  offered  late  afternoons,  early  evenings,  or  on  Saturdays, 
with  scheduling  flexible  to  accoooodate  students  £ron  nonprofit  private 
schools. 


Tha  Ii*ytar '"Taate  of  College*'  prograa  served  65  disadvantaged  students 
and  high  school  dropouts  recruited  through  the  Auxiliary  Serv^ces^for  High 
Schools  prograa  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.    These  students, 
who  idght  otherwise  have  had  no  opportunity  for  exploring  careers  in 
fashion,  ^received  counseling  and  were  then  enrolled  in  one  or  store  special- 
ized fashion  courses  at  FIT.    The  objectives  of  the  program  were  to  motivate 
itattvnrr  XV  coeiptvtff  thetr  Irt^h  vchool  equivalency  and  to  encourage  thea  to 
pursue  post-secondary  education  in  the  fi%ld  of  fashion.    Coapo.nents  of 
the  Taste  of  College  prograa^lncluded  special  orientation  sessions;  pro- 
vision of  supplies,  textbook^,  and  equlpnent;  special  assignxaents  at  faculty 
and  teacher* s  aides;  a  faculty  workshop;  evaluation  by  an  ir*dustrial  co'nsul- 
tent;  Interviews  for  anrollees  with  the  collegers  placement  counselor  and 
the  Associate  Dean  for  Continuing  Education,  ,to  plan  acadeolc  and  occupa- 
tional futures;  and  an 'intensive  studio  practice  course  in  the  oontK  of 
June,  to  conclude  the  prograa.  • 

Thirty- three  of  the  65  enrol leas  will  be  continuing  fashion  studies  in 
the  1974-75  acadenlc  year,  either  as  regular  full-tlae  or  part-time  students, 
or  in  an  extension  of  the'*raste  of  College*'*prograia.    Another  13  students 
were  placed  in  Jobs  obtained  through  the  college's  placement  office.  '* 

Electrical  Technology  Option^-'kicrowave  Technician 

Bronx  Conitaunity  College 

120  East  ISAth^treet  * 
Bronx »  K«w  York    10468  '  '    ^  \ 

This  new  specialized  option  in  the  Electrical ^Tejchnology  curriculum  is 
deal5'>td  to  train  students  as  opportunities  open  up        microwave  technicians 
with  coapanles  engaged  in  construction  of  new  facilities  resulting  from  re- 
cent FTC  regulations  permitting  microwave  competition  with  Long  Lines 
Routes.    Microwave  technicians  are  needed  to  operate  and  maintain  the  equip? 
•ent  used  between  domestic  communication  satjellltes  and  the  ground  stations  ^ 
located  around  the  population  centers  which  will  receive  these  signals.  . 


POST- SECONDARY 


**Taste  of  College**  Program 


Fashion  Institute  of  T^echnology 

227  Vest  27th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10001 
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Strong  support  wa«  expressed  for  the  progrta  by  electronic  conp«nie»  in 
the  metropolitan  area  engaged  in  construction  and  operation  of  aicrowave 
.  facilities,    Support  provided  under  the  grant  ensbled  the  college  to'  improve 
its  courses  in  low  frequency  and  radio  frequency  transnission  lines,  nlcro-> 
wave  frequency  transi&lssion  lines,  and  radar  and  propagation* 

Envlronpcntal  Control  Option  in  CiVll  Technology 

Honroe  Cosaunicy  College 

1000  East  Henrietta  Road  »  ^'^^ 

Kochester,  New  York  14623 

i 

The  equipntnt  obtained  under  this  grant  1«  being  used  to  establish  a 
laboratory  for  a 'new  eavironnental  course  leading  to  an  option  for  c«.udents 
.seeking  enploynent  as  technicians.  .Laboratory  renovation  «nd  provisions 
for  furniture  as  veil  as  additional  equipment  are  being  fumiahed  by  the 
college.    Equipnenc  utftlzatlon  provides  for  experinents  to  aeasure  flow 
ratea  in  creeka,  drainage  culverts,  sewers,  anrd  Other  open  channels r  and 
to  investigate  purification  capacity  of  small  streams  and  water  and  waate- 
^ater  treatsicnt  processes. 

Sophiaticaced  chemical^  procesaea  are  being  used  to  supplement  traSl- 
tional  biological  and  phyaical  processes,  adding  aubatantially  to  the 
training  re^uirementa  for  environmental  technician.    The  county's  t'ure 
Vater  Agency  has  indicated  that  the  area  served  by  the  college  will  require 
200  technicians  over  the  next  aeveral  years  as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  four  large  water  pollution  qontrol  plants. 

Developmental  Skills  Program 

Delhi  Agricultural  and 
/  Technical  College  *  * 

Delhi,  New  York    13753        .  *     '  .4 

^/"^ 

The  naed  for  tfiia  progr|to|t^f( developmental  akllla  training  grew  out 
of  the  .Increaaed  enrollment  /l^n^^^<iAt  yaars  of  student  a  who  lack  much  of 
the  preparatory  education  ne&essary  for  suitable  entry  Ij^co  the  college's 
programs  in  health,  business,^  and  engineering  technology.**   For.  ejcample,  in 
the  fall  of  1972,  over  1,000  incomiiigs students  vere  given  a  standardized 
heading  tes^,  required  to  prepare  a  writing  sample,  and  aurveyed  below 
the  25th  percentile  in  reading,  placing  them  In  the  loweat  quarter  of  a  - 
college  freshman  clas^  accordJlpg  to  national  ndrms,    'Twenty  percent 
displayed  aerious  weaknesses  ^in  vrritin|  skills,  ^'and  over  30  percent  were 
belov  Che  30th  percentile  .op  *th«  Brovn-Holtzman  Survey  of  Study"  Habita' 
and  Attitudes.       *       **  .  .  '         '  ^ 
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The  problem  of  attrition  due  to  academic  failure  aVid  of  extended 
attendance  beyond  the  normal  four  .semesters  led  the  college  *to  scok  funds 
to  establish  a  developmental  skills  center  to  remedy  the  problcrts  result ln^ 
froa  inadequate,  preparation  for  post- secondary  education  on  the  part  of 
these  students.    Of  the  technical  students  selected  for  the  Skills  Pro^rsn, 
60  percent  were  in  the  lowest  quart ile  in  reading,  71  percent  gave  evidence 
of  a  need  for  instruction  in  writing,  and  67  percent  were  below  the  20th 
percentile  on  the  study  habits  survay.    In  ado. 'Ion,  50  percent  of  those 
students  had  high  school  sversges  below  75. 

<» 

The  structure  of  the  program  consists  of  individual  and  gr^up  Inst^ruc- 
tlon  in  study,  reading,  and  writing  skills  with  direct  relevance  to 
studenta*  technical  courses.    Topics  ot  instruction , in  the  study  skills  are 
deterrdned  Jointly  by  the  occupational  instructors  snd  skills  center  in- 
structors and  include  notetskftig,  outlining  subject  matter,  study- type 
reading  skills,  preparation  for  exaninationa,  and  report  writing.  ^  , 

Development  and  Preservation  of  an  Obt,door  Instructional  Facility 

*    FaTsringd«Ie  Agricultural  and 
Technics 1  College 
Famlngdale,  New  York  13408 

The  expansion  of  the  college  campus,  including  parking  areas  sad  new 
buildings  encroached  upon  and  in  Several  instances  resulted  in  the  destruc* 
tlon  of  plant  materisls  and  wooded  natural  aress  where  oeaninglu^l  outdoor 
laborstories  and  field  studies  were  conducted  ss  part  of  the  college's 
agrlculXiirsl  program.    Increased  urbanization  of  the  area  surrounding  the 
caaq>us  resulted  also  in  inatances  of  vandalism  and  unauthorized  use  of  the 
land,  leaking  it  unsuited  to  instructional  purposes.    This  project  enabled 
the  college  to  close  off  its  Isst  remaining  agricultural  Isnd  and  to  reha- 
bilitate it  in  order  that  it  might  regain  its  importance* ss  an  agricultursl 
Xaborttory  for.uae  by  students*        a  result  of  this  project,  the  land, 
which  la  now  protected  by  a  surrounding  fence,  consists  of  s  '*pest  patch" 
with  a  lawn  area  and  several  vsrieties  of  plants  which  si^e  used  for  the 
ctudy  of  t>lant  diaesses.    In  addition,  there  is  now  a  poisonous  plsnt 
patch  for  identification  purposes,  an  aboretum  of  woody  plants  and  shrubs, 
nature  traila. featuring  plant  types,  plant  pests,  insectivorous  plants, 
termite  and  ant  colonies,  natural  mosquito  breeding  areas,  small  animals, 
birds,  beneficial  insects,  snd  various  ecologic^il  environments. 
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ADULT 


Color  Television  and  Coamnlcatloni  Techniguei 


New  York  City  Board  of  Education 

110  Living! ton  Screec  , 

Brooklyn,  New  York    11201,  ^ 

A  program  in  color  television  techniques  was  initiated  to  replace 
training  on  the  use  of -outmoded  black  and  white  equipoent.  Specific 
objectives  of  the  program  w^e  to  prepare  students  to  obtain  a  Fir»t  Class 
Federal  Cooownications  Connission  license,  and  to  provide  practical 
experience  on  the  journeyman's  level  for  television- rwjio  studio  work  in 
the  two*vay  cooounications  field. 

'  ^  ' '  ' 

The  program,  (Resigned  to  serve  56  adults,  was  conducted  the  entire 
yeaj;,^2  evenings  per  week  for  «  2- hour  period.    Students  spent  3  months 
completing  classroom  and  studio  lessons,  aftd  then  were  assigned  to  locdl 
television  stations  and  other  media  mvUn  for  practical  work  experience. 
Instruction  focused  on  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  color  television 
cameras;  stt^dio  lighting,  video' tapes,  audio  monitoring  equipment,  and' 
mobile  two-way  radios,^  purveys  have  indicated  that  entry  level  snd  pro- 
motional employment  opportunities  exist  at  both  television  and  radio 
stations,  electric  companies,  teleprompter  and  cable  te^levlsion  organi.  ^ 
.  zat ions, ^ the^  Transit  Authority,  and  other  communication' companies  in  the 
Hew  York  City  area.    Prior  to  program  completion,  graduates  were  being 
request/ed  at  many  of  the  above  locations. 

Bilingual  Adult  Occupational  Education  Program  ^ 

City  j3f  'Rochester       '  \  %  . 

13  Fljtzhugh  Street 
Rqchejter,,  New) York  14614 

*      This  new  ptogram,  in  the  dcvtiopmcntal  stages.  Is  being  designed  to 
serve  Spanish- sumamed  American  oiit-of-school  youth  and  aduUs  in  ^he 
Chester ^connunlty.    The  concepts  of  the  program  are  to  employ  full-time 
bilingual  instructors  to  provide  occupatibnal  education  Instruction  during 
the  evening  hours,  develop  appropriate  curriculum  materials,  maintain* 
employment  contacts  for  placement  of  graduates,  and  implement  follow-ap 
procedures* 

During  the  initial  stages,  surveys  were  takenrto  identify  specifically 
those  disadvantaged  adults  who  were  interested  In^  enrolling  in  a  bilingual 
occupational  education  program  for  job  preparation,  advancement,  and 
apprenticeship  training*    Additionally,  appropriate  instructional  fields 
for  disadvantaged  adults  vkre  determined  so  th^t  the  interests  of  this 
target  group  would  be  met.    Finally,  through  the  developmental  phase, 
staffing  needs  and  facilities  to  be  utilized  were  identified  for  the 
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pcogranx's  implementation.    Consultttlon  with  educators  already  involved  m 
.bilingual  occupatl9nal  educatiQn  programs  helped  to-^e^Labllsh  insLrucc lonal 
techniques.    A  Cssk  force  ot  cocnunlty  representatives  <was.  forncd  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  inpujt^on  the  population  to  be  served,  types  of  pros»raras 
to  be  offered,  indus(Vy<-business  cooperation,  and  continued  program  develop- 
■tnc. 

Tenement  Housing  Management  and  Maintenance  Tralninjt 
Bronx  Conaunity  College 

120  East  I84th  ^treet  ,  . 

Bronx,  New  York    10020  • 

Ihis  new  adult  disadvantaged  ^program  trained  and  counseled  urban 
residents  in  the  management  and  maintenance  of  housing,  in  preparation  for 
•Mploymant  with  the  local  housing  authority*    In  recognition  that  many  of 
the  area's  health  problem^  result  directly  from  the  steady  decline  in  the 
quantity  amj  quality  of  housing,  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Health 
Center,  in  cooperat4on^^«tth-Xh&  continuing  education  division  of  the  college, 
conducted  an  indepth  study  of  the"^ problem.    Recommendations  growing  out  of 
the  study  conducted  in  1971  included  the  creation  of  a  nonprofit  community 
housing  development  corporation.  _   :  1_   '     .  _ 

In  accordance  with  the  study* s  recommendation,  the  Bathgate  Cociounity 
llousing  Development  Corporation  was  created,  and  assu^xed  almost  invaediately 
the  role  of  de  facto  landlord  of  a  $200,000,000  housing  block  under  the 
receivership  program  sponsored  by  the  New  York  City  Housing  Development 
Administration. 

An  imraediat^  objective  of  the  local  Bathgate  Connunity  Housing 
Development  Corporation  was  thi  creation  of  jobs  for  unemployed  and  dis- 
advantaged males  in  the  community  to  train  them  in^ management  and  housing 
rehabilitation  skills  which  could  be  potato  use  4<h  restoring  the  units 
acquired  by  the  qorporation.    This  project  was  funded  to  enable  the  Health 
Center  in  conjunction  with  the  college  to  recruit  and  train  30  persons  in 
these  skiljLs.  ^ 

The  program  was  conceived  Initially  as  a  pilot  effort  with  implica' 
tlons  beyond  the  limited  popuU^ion- served  by  the  two  agencies  engaged  in 
this  project t    As  Inner-city  housing  continues  to  deteriorate  at  a  rapid 
pace,  as  present  property  owners  f fnd  ^the  costs  of  managing  and  maintaining 
ur^an  property-i,to  be  prohibitive, *and  as  more  and  more  aress  of  urban 
housing  are  abandoned  by  nonresident  landlords,  the  training  in  housing 
management  and  maintenance  needed  by  local  residents  will  incressingly  be 
a  Shared  responsibility  of  local  educational  institutio..s  and  cou^wnity 
organisations. 
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Aquatic  Ecology 

Buffalo  City  School  District 

712  City  Hill 

Boffilo,  N€w  York  IA202 

A  program  in  aquatic  ecology  wai  started  to  t  if  a  in  aduUi  for  careers 
at  technicians  or  professional!  in  environments!  studies,  ecological 
sciences,  pollution  control  and  messUrement,  marine  biology,  water  re* 
sources,  snd  conservstion.  ' 

Prior  to  program  development,  discussions  were  held  with  guidance 
personnel  and  teaching  staff  from  area  colleges  as  well  as  persons  fzom 
the  Erie  County  Department  of  Health.    The  results  indicated  an  annual 
need  for  trained  personnel  In  municipal  water,  treatment  plants  and  local 
industries  involved  in  identifying  sources  of  pollutants  and  levels  of 
toxicity  In  the  area's  water  systeotf. 

Instruction  was  provided  in  basic  ecological  theories  and  th«lr  appli- 
cation to  water  resources  Iq  £ha  Buffalo  ar^a;.  deCeOTJjiatipn  ^and_ldentl£l^  <^ 
cation  of  marine  habitats;  and  identification  and  measurement  of  poUutsnts^ 

Adults  were  informed  of  the  ay4^#bility,.  o/ jtbl*  .np«L  prp^^, thjough 
school  brochures,  publications,  snd  the  Iocs!  advertising ^medjU^.^  A^'dlti^ 
employed  government  workers  were  apprsised  of  the  pr?)gfam  *o/f ering.    *'  '  » 

WoTk^Related  Instruction  for  DitiHvanfajted  Adults 

St.  Lawrence  BOCES 

13  Main  Street,  P.  0.  Box  231 

Canton,  New  York  13617 

This  pilot  program  was  intended  to  serve  low  Income  out- of -school  youth 
and  sdults  In  need  of  Job-rela?£d  Ina&iuctionr  in  order^to  raise  their  ,^ 
esployabillty  potential.  The  program  provided  learning  activities  which 
assist  students  in  functioning  %ft\l  with  employers  and  fellow  employees; 
completing  forms  such  as  Job  applications,  time  sheets,  and  tax  returns v 
and  becoming  familisr  with  labor  laws,  social  security  baneflts,  snd  job 
interview  situs tlons.  Simultaneously,  adults  were  enrolled  in  various  ^ 
skill  training  programs ^in  the  area* 

The  Instructional  content  wss  composed  of  60  specific  lesaon  topics 
covering  all  aspects  of  self-motivation,  work  relstionsliips,,  and  employee 
benefits.    Through  evaluation  it  has  been  determined  that  the  program  In 
many  in^tfnces  motivated  students  to  s^srch  for  employment.    In  some  cases 
a  student's  employment^  potential  t/as  increased  through  ^sic  remedial  ^ 
education. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Some  Istues  Concerning  Report!  on  Mandated  Setasitief 

Both  the  Government  Accounting  Office  and  Project  Baieline  have 
reported  that  States" are  not  observing  the  reqtiirem(.nts  for  expenditure  of  ' 
minimum  amounts  for  postsecondary,  disadvantaged,  and  handicapped 

students.  ^  -  y  ' 

■         o  "  \  • 

Project  Baseline  has  consisteiitly  determi^d  expenditure  (^rcentages 

using  the  total  of  funds  allocated  to  a  state  for  all  purposes,  including  the 

categorical  programs,    THis  is  a  g^oss  error,  since  the  mandated^ setasides 


l^,     supply  only  to  that  portion  of  the  funds  allocated  under  Part  B»  ^sic  Grants 
to  Stater. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  used  the  annual  financial  reports  of  the 
Stages  to  determine  if  the  mandated^seta^ides  were  followed.    In  using  this 
technique,  much  confusion  has  develpped  because  of  the  carryover  provision, 
which  allows  funds  allocated  to  a  state  in  one  year  to  be  used  in  the  following 
year.    The  financial  report  submitted  by  the  state  requires  that  funds 
expended  during  a  particular  year  be  reported  and  includes,  in  most  instan^^, 
funds  from  two  fiscal  years.  Only  if  GAO  analyzed  two  consecutive  financial 
reports,  would  it  have  been  possible  to  find  the  correct  totals  uf  funds  expended 
for  a  particular  setaside,  based  on  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year. 


V 
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If  all  fuhdt  budgeted  for  a.  tp«cific  tetatide  were  expended  during  the 

/        •  ■ 

fiscal  year  tn  which  they  were  allocated,  but  fund*  for  other  budgeted  purposes 
w^re  carried  over  to  the  next  year,  the  per.centage  calculated  from  the  tingle 
financial  report  for  the  tetatide  would  be  incorrect.    If  a  portion  of  the 
mandated  setaaide  were  carried  over  from  one  year  to  the  next,  the  percentage^ 
,      calculated  on  the  basis  of  one  financial  report  wo^ld  be  incorrect. 

The  problem  of  determining' whether  a  state  adheres  to  th^setaside 
provisions  is  caused  by  the  reporting  forms  designed  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.   These  ^orms  do  not  allow  a  state  to  report  in  a  manner  ^ich 
shows  clearly  amounts  expended^  for  each  purpose  against  the  amount  allocated 
for  i  particular  fiscal  year.  _      '  ^ 

In  New  York  State,  the  State  Plan,  once  approved,  becomes  the  expen-  « 
diture  plan.    Whfen  fxmds  under  a  particular  purpgsie  dt  inrtaTidg  are  caTrled 
Qv«r  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  they  are  carried  over  within  the  purpose  for 
which  th^y  were  budgeted.    Our  records  show  that  we'have  expended  funds 
from  each  fiscal  year  according  to  the  requirements  of  law/  although  all  of 
each  setaside  May  not  have  been  expended  within  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
were  appropriated.  ^  , 
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TMC  UNIVERSITY  OT  THE  5TATC  OF  NEW  YORK  APPEt'iDlX  D 

TKjC  STATE  COUCATlON  OCFARThCNT  ^  , 
AitANT.  NEW  TORK  ItttA 


.       OMici  or  THi  August,  1972 

AttltTANT  CCMH>fSiCNin»ron 
OCCV»AT<«HAt,  lOwCATlOf^ 


TO:  Directors  of  Occupational  EducaClon 
FHOH:    Robert  S.  Seckendor^  / 


In  April  1972  the  Board  of  Regents  lisued  a  position  paper  entitled, 
Equal  Opportunity  fbr  Women.    In  this  p*per,  the  Regents  togocher  with 
Cofvnlssloner  of  EuucaClon  Nyquist  urged ^the  educational  community  to 
take  the  initiative  to  extend  to  wora«n  their  fuU  share  of  educAUonal 

employment  opportunities.    Their  rcicomaendation^  for  providint;.  <,',jal 
0|}portunitles  and  ellPlnacing  discrimlnatot'y  practices  Includ  M.  "M)  r^-cruit 
n«nt  tnd  promotion  ot  women  in  professiooal  and* managerial  positions. 
(2)  «r41ng  sexual  ster<otvpt«g*in  ttvtt  feUtfignitary  and  secondary  schools 

'f  through  changes  in  Intcruc^fonal  i^teriai ^  Inaervice  training  of  educational 
personnel,  )nd  assuring  that  all  courses  of  study  ate  available  to  girls 
and  boys»  and  (3>  providing  ^qual  opportunity  for  women  as  students  and 

_ff«^Tcy  agmbtrr-trrtnighgr  education.-*^"  —   '  " "     ~  ' 


Together  with  the  rest  o^  the  educational  cOmrounlty,  occupational 
education  leaders  have  the-  responsibility  to  implement  the  reconmenda- 
tlons  of  thf  Regents.    While  strides  have  been  made  In  this  direction, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  insure  that  girls  and  women  not  only^'have 
equal  opportunity  for  career  preiparation  but  are  educated  In  a  manner 
which  will  eliminate  sexual  stereotyping  and  will  make  women  aware  of 
their  full  range  of  potential  and  opportunities. 

*  The  following  Is  a  brlef^  and  certainly  not  al 1- Inc lusl ve ,  ll5t  of 

steps  which  occupational  education  directors,  can  take  to  promote  the 
desired  attltodec'land  opportunities. 

1.    Courses  should  be  equally  open  to  both  boys  and  girls. 
./^  ^  . 

f  2.    New  physical  faqlltties  should  6e  designed  to  cnablp  glrU 

and  boys  to  have  equal  access  to  all  instructional  arta«i, 
laboratories,  and  workshops.    Whenever  necessary,  special 
arr^ngdmencs  should  be  made  to  insure  the  some  accessibility 
In  existing  facilities.  '  \i 

'  -  ,.  J^ 

3.    Recruitment  efforts  for  oM  progrMffis  should  be  equ'ifly 
'       "        directed  to  boys  and  girls.     In. some  cases,  however,  special 

attention  should  be  concentrated  on  creating  awareness  aaont; 
\  $irls  of  the  compute  range  of  educational  opportunities 

open  to  them. 
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4*   "Public  relations  4nd  proootlonal  efforts  should  include 
Mteritlt  tnd  infortoAtion  which  will  encourtge  parents 
^«       to  educationally  And. occupational ly  guide  their  children 
bated  on  their  interest  and  ability  rather  than  *ex. 

5«    Teaching  and  guidtnee  ttsffs  should  have  the  necessary 

preparation  and  instructional  materials  to  broaden  students' 
sttltudes  toward  the  econoaic  and  occupational  roles  of  both  , 
sexes,  and  to  oeet  the  teaching  snd  counreling  needs  of 
students  who  are  already  awsre  of  the  opportunities  which 
should  be  avai-lable  to  then. 

6*    In'  soMe  cases,  special  occupational  eXplpratory  courses  should 
be^provided  to  girls  in  those  progtaa  areas^^ which  they  may  be 
reluctant  to  enter  as  4  resqlt  of  traditional  exclusion  of 
vofien. 

7*  "Through  support  of  career  education,  the  Director  of  Occupational 
Education  csn  promote  the  opportunity  for  all  %tudenCs-^o  be 
fajslliar  with,  and  have  some  exploratory^'«xpei;l'^nces  ln»  a  wide 
•   range  of  occupations*  - 

8,    Hijing  and  recruitment  practices,  for  teaching  and  administrative 
staff,  should  be  examined  in  light  of  the  Regents'  reconaendstions 
9      *~  .     .  for  "recruitment  and  promotion  of  women  in  professional  and  oana- 

'    *  ,  ^      'serial  positions*" 

Thesei  steps  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  the  occupational 
^       educational  connunlty  can  work  toward  assuring  equal  opportunity  for  all 
students.    We  are  certain  that  you  have  already  implemented  some  of  these 
methods  and  others  as  well*    Ve  are  attaching, a  copy  of  the  Regents^  position 
paper,  E<mal  Opportunity  for  Women,  so  that  you  can  examine  in  greater  detail 
the  concerns  and  recommendations  of  the  Regents*  .  , 

*i ^-fc^     Thank  you  for  your  continued  efforts  In  working  toward  the  elimination  of 
disprimlnation  In  any  form*  v.. 
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FOREWORD 

An  educational  system  that  is  comprehensive  and  provides  full 
opportunity  must  assist  each  individual  to  sustain  himself  through 
productive  employment  consistent  with  his  abilities  and  interests. 
For  nearly  every  person,  work,  or  the  mabiJity  or  failure  to  work,  is 
a  prime  determinant  of  standard  of  Jivmg,  family  relationships,  friend- 
ships, life  style,  community  service,  citizenship,  and  leisure  time. 
Each  individuars  occupation:  is  a  major  factor  m  his,  sense  of  control 
over  his  crwn  destjny.  In  our  complex,  technological,  affluent  society, 
this  sense  of  control  is  remote  if  not  unattainable  without  economic 
well-being,  and  withour  the  knowi^dg^  that  one  is  using  his  own 
powers  to  accomplish  something  of  value  to  himself  and  others.  For 
these  reasons,  the  education  we  are  developing  in  New  York^  State 
must  include  a  strong  system  of  occupational  education.  1 

In  this  paper  the  Regents  state  their  position  on  occupational 
education.  The  statement  includes  both  short-  and  long-range  guides 
fpr  the  development  of  occupational  education.   We  urge  support  of 
the  plan  by  legislators,  the  Governor,  and  all  persons  in?  the  State 
concerned  for  our  future  environment.  ' 


EWALD  B.  I^VQUiST  y 

President  of  the  Umversity  and 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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INTRODIJCTION 

Occirpational  education  has  been  a  national,  State,  and  local  ^iccd 
and  concern*  throughout  this  century.    In  recent  years/  howeJer, 
^      '  various  forces  in  our  society  have  focused  public  attention  on  'he 

•  need  for  vastly  enlarged  and  impcovcd  systems  of  occupational  edu- 
,  cation. 

The  expanding  economy  and  increasingly  complex  technology  on 
whiQh  so  much  of  our  social  order  depcods  have  forged  a  common 
.  concern  on  the  part  of  business!. industry,  labor,  government,  and  the 
^  "  ♦  general  public  for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  competent  work 

force.  As  society  becomes  more  complex,  so  docs  the  problem  of 
creating  anJ  maintaining  a  work  force  adequate  to  meet  its  needs. 
^  Industrial  change  creates  demands  for  new  types  of  occupational 
skills,  while  diminishing  or  eliminating  the  dehiand  for  other  typos 
of  skills.  The  uneducated  and  unskilled  find  themseWcs  increasingly  ^ 
disadvantaged  in  the  labpr  market,  even  as  demand  grows  for  higher 
levels  of  skill,  resulting  in  the  manpower  paradox  "  of  workers 
.  without  jobs  at  a  time  when  jobs  are  unfilled  because  of  shortages  of 
qualified  workers.  Programs  are  needed  to  prepare  workers  for  jobs 
which  exist  and  are  emerging,  and  to  enable  those  already  in  the 
^  ^       labor  force  to  maintain  job  security  evCn  as  occupational  require- 

*  '  mcnts  change.   The  fundamental  need  is  for  an  occupational  educa- 
Vt  system  as  comprehensive  and  flexible  as  the  society  it  serves  is. 

Vr^^^K'^ompIcx  and  changing. 

Accelerating  social  change  has  created  new  awareness  of  the  need 
to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  productive  employment  and  career 
advancement  for  all  Americans.  In  New  York  State  the  incidence 
of  chronic  poverty,  unemployment,  and^  welfare  remains  significant 
among  all  population  groups,  white  and  nonwhite,  urban  and  rural, 
and  is  epidemic  among  minority  groups,  particularly  blacks  and 
.Rlierto  Ricans  in  iojjer-city  areas,  where  these  problems  are^ntensi- 

•  fied  by  continued  racial,  ethnic,  and  social  class  segregation.  Barriers 
continue  to  exist  to  equal  opportunity  for  career  advancement  and 
development  of  maximum  educational  potential.    Our  objective  is  ^ 
to  place^  our  educational  instittitiohs  in  the  vanguard  of  developing 

^  and  sustaining  equal  opportunity  for  all  jn  a  racially  and  socially 

integrated  society.  We  believe  that  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations developed  in  this  paper  will  contribute  substantially  to 
ensuring  equal  educational  opportunity.  Equal  opportunity  in  the 
^  labor  market,  while  it  is  a  concern  of  the  Regents,  is  rooted  in  cir- 
cumstances not  always  related  to  education,  and  will  require"  action 
beyond  the  Scope  of  this  paper  or  the  educational  system.  ' 
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An  occupational  education  system  capable  of  serving  all  students 
will  need  to  be  broadly  conceived  as  part  of  a  redesigned  tot^I  educa- 
tional system  which  has  i\s  one  of  its  major  purposes  preparation  for 
earning  a  living.  Since  stiidents,will  not  only  be  preparing  for  jobs, 
which  exist  or  ar^  emerging,  but  for  jobs  of  the  future,  whose  nature 

*  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  occupatidnal  education  will  need  to  place 
increased  emphasis  on  developing  general 'iSaming  ability  as  well  as 
specific  sViWs.  More  than  ever  before  it  will  function  as  ,a  means 
to:  learning  to  use  Uie  arts  and  sciences  in  real  life  situations,  and 

..as  a  source  of  and  motivation  for  other  forms  of  learning,  rather  than 
a  substitute  for  them.  ,y' 

To  serve  all  people,  occupational  education  must  be  part  of  a 
macroeducational  systemVhich  recognizes,  the  career  implications  of 
all  education  and  the  educational  nature  o^  all  experience,  and  which 
therefore  minimizes  "  credentialism,"  or  the  idea  that  the  only 
pa^h  to  success  and  happine'ss'*is  an  education  leading  to  a  iraditi^^nal 
4-ycar  degree  or  bcyon^.  The  need  is  evident /for  an  educational^ 
sys^m  containing  multiple  avenues  to  su(^cess  and  happines^/;^Stu- ' 
dknts' themselves  view  with  increasing  skepticism  the  idea  ^tfi^t  4 
years  of  a  traditional  college  education  is  necessary  for  everyone.  It 
was  recently  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  six  students  is  on  campus 
against  his  will  —  under  pressure  from  his  parepts,  his  peers,  or  the 
prospect  of  being  drafted.  Recent  estimates  indicate  that  in  the  next 
5  years  New  York  State,  will  Mve  350,000  mor)e*  jobsnrequiring  2  to 
4  years  of  technical  education.  Society  at  large  is  recognizing  with 
new  clarity  that  a  tolerable  future  depends  on  skilled  workers  as  well 
as  professionals.  Accordingly*  Regents  are  concerned  that  young 
pcopFc  who  want  and  will  benefit  most  from  occupational  preparation 
receive  as  much  attention  from  the  State  as  students  in  the  academic 
curriculum.  ^ 

Definition 

For  programing  purposes,  we  define  occupational  education  as  that 
part  of  the  educational  process  which  prepares  people  for  employment 
in  occupations  requiring  less  than  the  baccalaureate  degree.  How- 
ever, occupational  education  in  its  broadest  sense  should  be  seen  as 
an^ aspect  of  the  total  educational  process.  While  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  other  components  of  the  educational  process  by  its 
pmphasis  on  developing  job  skills,  occupational  education  functions 
as  part  of  the  total  process  in  developing  the  many  characteristics 
needed  for  personal,  social,  and  occupational  success.  Besides  de- 
veloping specific  job  skills,  occupational  education  provides  orienta- 
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tion  to  work,  and  guidance  in  the  ielcction  of  educational  and 
occupational  bbjectives.  It  is  therefore  a  program  for  all  students, 
not  only  for  those  wha  desire  training  in  spcciffc  job  skills. 

Occupational  education  begins  in  the  earliest  grades  and  extends 
through  all  instructional  levels,  serving  all  f>epple,  regardless  of\igc. 
In  the  ^Icmenjary  grades*  octupational  educatiqn  develops  uTOcr- 
standing  of  the  concept  of  work,  positive  attitudes  toward  work  and 
the  worker,  and  familiarity  with  the  various  kinds  and  fields  of.work. 
At  ttlH^4^  secondary  level,  it  provides  exploratory  and  prevoca- 
tiona!  experiences  leading  to  understanding  of  c*areers  and  «thc  con- 
sequences of  educational  and  occupational  choices.  .In  the  latpr 
secondary  grades,  it  provides  skill  training  in  clusters  of  occupations 
for  job  entry  and,  or  continuation  of  occupational  education  at  the* 
post-secondary  level.  Post-secondary  occupational  education  pro- 
vides* further  opportunities  to  prepare  for  employment  and  directs  a 
major  portion  of  its  attention  to  preparation  for  occupations  Requiring 
high  degrees  of  skit!  and  specialization.  For  adults  and  out-of-schoo! 
youth,  occupational  education  provides  remedial  and  preparatory 
training  for  employability,  job  security,  mobility,  and  advancement.  ' 

Occupational  education  thei;efore  comprises  all  programs  whicli 
provide  training  for  employment,  whatever  the  agency,  -public  or 
private,  which  operates  the  program," and  wherever  the  program  may 
be  housed,  within  the  established  public  educational  s>stem,  including 
public  schools,  area  occupational  education  centers,  ^manpower  skill 
centers,  public  2-year  colleges,  and  urban  centeh,  in  private  occupa-  ^ 
tional  sch(^ls,  in  specialized  institutions  such  as  hospital  schools  and 
rehabilitation  centers;  or  within  business  and  industry. 

\    ■    •  ' 

\ 

Current  Stato^ 

\   ^  ^ 

Through  State\local,  and  regional  cooperation,  and  with  Federal 
assistance.  New  York  State  has  responded  to  the  need  fon  expansion 
and  new  directions  in  Occupational  education  b>  developmg  a  system 
of  .occupational  programs ^s^rving  persons  of  all  ages  in  all 
nities  of  the  State.  Enactrticnt^  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963  and  the  196?  amcndm^^us  to  that  act  provided  Federal  funds 
to  supplement  State  and  local  su^toort  of  programs  for  secondary  anB 
post-secondafy  students,  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons^  of 
all  ages,  and  adults  and  out-of-school  youth.  These  funds  represent 
approximately  10  percent  of  the  cotnbined  Federal!  State^  and  local 
expenditures  for  occupational  education  in  New  York  State's  public 
scho9is,  area  occupational  centers,  an^  public  2-year  ♦colleges. 
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•  Vhc  Statc*5  occupational  education  system  includes  a  network  of 
67  afca  occupational  education  centers,  administered  by  boards  of 
cooperative  educational  services.  TKe  atea  occupational  education 
centers  provide  Access  to  comprehensive  occupational  education  pro- 
grams  for  students  from  school  districts  whose  size-  and  finances 
prevent,  them  from  offering  a  broad  enough  selection  of  occupational 
programs.  The  system  contains  a  network  of  44  public  2-year  col- 
leges, including  six  agricultural  and  technical  colleges  and  38  com- 
munity colleges.  Several  of  the  public  2-year  colleges  also  administer 
urban  centers,  which  provide  easier  access  to  post-secondary  occupa- 
tional education  for  inner-city  residents.  Nearly  every  secondary 
school  in  the  State  offers:  some  occupational  education  programs,  and 
each  of  the  major  cities  conducts  a  comprehensive  program.  Federal 
manpower  legislation  has  assisted  the  State  and  localities  in  devel- 
oping an  extensive  network  of  manpower  skill  centers  providing 
training  and  retraining  as  well  as  remedial  basic  education  for  adults. 
Altogether,  these  occupational  education  programs  within  the  estab* 
lished  public  educational  system  currently  serve  more  than  667,000 
youth  and  adults. 

^  Residents  of  New  York  State  also  have  acces^to  a  broad  selection 
of  occupational  programs  outside  the  public  educational  system,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  various  State  and  federally  assisted  i;e- 
medial  manpower  training  programs,  programs  offered  by  private  edu- 

^cational  irlstitutions,  such  as  trade  and  business  schools;  and  special- 
ized programs  offered  by  labor  unions  and  by  employers.,  including' 
government  agencies,  businesses  and  industries,  and  hospitals. 

These  existing  programs  could  constitute  most  of  thp  necessary 
elements  in  an  occupational  education  system  compreljensive  and 
flexible  enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  New  York  State. 


POSITION  OF  THE  REGENTS  ' 

To  guarantee  an  adequately  prepared  work  force,  and  productive 
employment  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  (o  worW,  New  .York 
State' will  need  to  fashion  a  comprehensive  system  of  occupational 
education  programs  ^nd  services.  Such  a  system  will  be  comprehend 
sive  in  that  it  will  serve  the  occupational  education  needs  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  St^te,  including  persons  attending  nonpublic  schools,  and 
in  that  It  will  utilize  all  available  resources  for  occupational  education, 
in  a  coordinated,  ponduplicative,  and  cost-effective  manner. 
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A  Continuing  Program 

The  system  ^A'ill  provide  a  continuum  of  occupational  education 
programs  and  services,  beginnmg  m  earl>  childhood  and  extending 
through  all  instructional  levels,  including  adult  and  continumg  edu- 
cation. Components  of  this  continuum  will  be  designed  to  ensure 
development  of  student  characteristics  at  approximate  key  ages,  for 
example: 

♦  By  age  9.  the  student  understands  the  concept  of  work,  appre- 
ciates the  value  of  work  and  the  worker,  and  is  familiar  with 
a  wide  variety  of  kinds  and  fields  of  work. 

♦  By  age  12,  the  student  is  familiar  with  the- broad  families  of 
occupations,  is  aware  of  .the  prerequisites  for  employment  in 
the  various  kinds  and  fields  of  work,  and  understands  the  ways 
of  progressing  from  one  occupational  level  to  another.  He  is 
developing  awareness  of  his  own  abilities,  interests,  and  apti- 
tudes in  relation  to  various  occupations. 

♦  By  age  15,  ihe  student  is  able  to  assess  hi^  own  potential  and  to 
participate  in  making  informed  decisions  regarding  his  imme- 
diate educational  and  occupational  goals.  His  options  include 
access  to  occupational  programs  which  prepare  him  Tor  imme- 

^  diate  employment  upon  gradgation,  for  continued  occupational 

education  at  the  post-secondary  le^7el,  or  for  exit  to  the  labor 
market ^prior  to  graduation. 

♦  By  age  18;  every  student  is  abld  to  choose  and  plag  the  next 
step  in  his  occupational 'and  educational  career.  The  occupa- 
tional education  student  k  able  to  obtain  entry-level  employment 
in  occupations  for  which  he  is  trained,  and/or  to  enroll  in  post- 
secondary  occupational  education. 

♦  By  age  21.,  and  for  as  long  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work, 
every  individual  is  cmplQyed  in  a  position  commensurate  with 
iiis  skill  development,  and  is  able  to  select  from  continuously 
accessibie  preparatory  and  remedial  programs  which  provide 
training  and  retraining  for  employability,  advancement,  job 
security,  and  mobility,  appropriate  to  his  talents*,  interests,  and 
needs. 

For  these  objectives  to  ^e  realized,  there  will  need  to  be  greater 
career  consciousness  throughout  the  educational  system.  Career  ed- 
ucation is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  not  in  the  sense  that  prepa- 
ration for  work  should  become  the  sole  or  even  major  focus  of  the 
educational  process,  but  in  the.  sense  that  student  exploration  of  career 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  is  a  powerful  means  of  eftecting  a 
much-needed  infusion  of  reality  mto  the  curriculum.  ' 

Early  Exposure 

If  the  objectives  for  ages  9  and  12  are  to  be  realized,  all  students* 
in  the  elementary  and  middle  grades  must  raceive  continuous,  exten- 
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sive,  and  direct  exposure  to  the  concept  of  work  and  to  a  wide  variety 
otpccupations.  A  number  of  brief  and  scattered  experiences  will  not 
suffice  as  introduction  tp  the  modern  occupational  world.  Rather, 
the  introduction  to  work  ancj  jobs  must  be  a  significant  and  integral 
part  of  the  total  process  through  which  students* become  familiar 
with  their  environment.  ^ 

^«  '  '  - ' 

The  Right  To  Choose  ^  ^ 

During  the  secondary  years  most  students  are  faced  with  educa- 
tional decisions  of  potential  lifelong  significance.  In  a  humanistic 
educational  system,  students  making  such  decisions  have  certain  rights, 
which  include: 

•  the  right  to  choose  on  the  tra§is  of  adequate  self-knowledge^  and 
adequate  information  and  exploration  related  to  alternative  edu- 
cational programs  and  career' opportunities; 

•  the  right  to  choose  between  educational  programs  which  are 
true  alternatives,  in  the  sense  that  all  ara  of  equal  quality,  and 
all  open'  rather  than  limit  future  possibilities; 

•  the  right  to  modify  such  decisions  in  the  light  of  changes  in  oc- 
cupatSnal  and  educational  directions,  as  the  maturing  individ- 

-  ual  developcs  new  motivations,  needs, .interests,  and  abilities. 

This  statement  of  student  rights  is  based  <5n  ^rta,in  important 
assumptions  concerning  directions  in  which  public  education  is  mov- 
^  mg  or  must  move. 

The  most  important  of  these  assumptions  is  that  every  student,  at 
every  educational  level,  will  be  assisted  in  developing  his  full  edu- 
cational potential.  Under  arty  other  conditions,  the  right  to  choose  is 
an  illusion,  since  failure  to  develop  maximum  potential  places  unnec- 
essary restrictions  on  the  student's  options.  In  short,  it  is  intolerable 
'  that  any  student  should  have  to  choose  a  given  program  or  career 
because  of  the  educational  system's  failure. 

The  right  of  informed  choice  implies  that  in  addition  to  early  ex- 
posure in  the  elementary  and  middle  grades,  all  students  will  receive 
appropriate  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  early  secondary  years, 
an^  will  have  opportunities  for  prevocational  exploratory  experiences 
Actual  work  experience  and  community  service  related  to  career  in- 
terests ought  to  be  part  of  the  curriculum  for  all  secondary  students. 
No  other  single  change  in  public  education  could  do  more  to, answer 
the  demand  for  relevance,  to  break  down  the  walls  between  the  schpol 
and  the  community^vand  to  bridge  the  gap  between  generations. 

A  major  constraint  on  student  choice  is  the  belief  that  occupational 
education  at  the  secondary  level  is  a  terminal  program,  restricting 
rather  than  broadening  th^^student's  future  options.  The  time  is 
past  when  any  secondary  educational  program  could  be  regarded 
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or  designed  as  terminal.    Already,  increasing  numbers  of  workers 

^  are  facing  the  need  to  retrain  several  times  in  a  lifetime,  and  this 

^rend  can  be  expected  to  accelerate  along  with  industrial  change. 

^^any  new  and  emerging  technical  and  service  occupations  require 

preparation  beyond  the  secondary  level.    Accordingly,  underlying 

this  paper  is  the  assumption  that  m  add^t|ion  to  preparing  students  for 

im/nediate  e^pployment,  all  secondary  (>;cupational  education  pro- 

grms  will  provide  the  basis  for  continuatiotf  of  education  and  training, 

either  immediately  after  graduation,  or  as  ^iic  desire  or  need  arises. 

Ally  student^will  be  able  to  choose  an  occupational  education  pro- 

gram^owith  assWnce  that  he  is  mcreasing  his  future  options,  if: 

0.  ,fJ^^^^     aistrong  bond  between  occupational  and»  academic  edu- 
cation, so  that  students  completing  occupationalgprograms  liave 
sound  backgrounds  in  both  occupational  and  basic  educational 
,  .  ^  ^-Skills.      pi  \ 
"'^  •  thj  trend  c&ntinues  toward  preparation  of  secondary  students 
for  work  inT^milies  or  broad>dusters  of  occupations,  raiher  than 
fpr^  specific  "lobs  alone.  ^ 
"  ^  ,  •       scope  o^)ccupational  education  at  the  secondary  le^l  con- 
^  tin'ues  to  brc^den,"  so  that  students  with  a  wide  range  of  interests 
an(^bilities  are^able  to  obtaita  preparation  for  occupations  of 
-  ^  ^    fiieir  choice.  •      B  -  = 

n%rc  .programs  are  specifically, designed  to  prepare  secondary 

 f  V;   ocqypiUional  education  sj^ud^tS/jfor  continued  study  at!the  post- 

,  secondar^Jevel,,arfd  artielulAtio^  between  programs, at  the  two 

•  ^  ^         -  levels  incricps.'  fej  [      ,  ' 

;  ^  ^\        •  o<icUpational  programs  arc?  relevant,  in  the  sense  tha^  they  pre- 
p&TC  Students  for  occupations  In  yvhfcfi^employment  opportunities 
.    ;  e|isfr  or  ^are  .emerging,  and '.T'cf^cctuhe  factual  requirements  for 
*  ip.^    ^  egtefing^and  succeeding  in  Ihose  Accyjiations. 

^  'I  ail  ^u^ents  electing  occupational  j^rogr^ims  hatve  reasonable  as- 

J  .  sifi^nce  of  .employment  ufgyn  corfipldfion.   This  assumption  im- 

'  ^       spiles  ^^t  every  occ.upatio^nal  ediAation  agency,  including  sec- 
-   ^     o  ondary  schools,  will  either  act, as  an  employment  service  in 
]  :\     "  placjng'its  ojvn  graduate$.^or  fa^ilit^te  placement  through  effec- 
\       tive  r<*lationships  with  ex/{(ing  employment  services. 
•J  •  all  barfiei-S  are  eliminated'^whicn  pr^vfnt  any  ocrsons,  such  as 

;  ipl*^  ^  ,  members  of  racial-  minority  grbiipsi  from  enjoying  equal  oppor- 
;^tunity  for  employment, and  career  advancement, 
^cii  Jtialuring  students  ffiu^^ha^.  tlftf, right  to  modify  educational 
and  Occupational  decisions^  bojth  the  occupational  education  system 
and  the  larger  educational  system  of  which  it  is  a  part  must  be  suffi- 
ciently open  and  flexible  to  allow  change^  in  direction  with  a  minimum 
of  frustration,  and  penalty.  The  system  must  facilitate  movement^ 
across  occupdhonal  curriculums,  and  movement  in  both  directions, 
between  occupational  and  nonoccupational  curriculiims. 

•  'I 
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The  right  .to  modify  decisions  must  include  the  opportunity  for 
honorable  exit  from  and  reentry  to  the  formal  educationat  system 
without  penalty.  The  system  needs  to  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
•Mropout;'  or  **pushout;'  as  to  the  student  who  completes  his  educa- 
tion in  the  traditionally  prescribed  fashion.  While  improved  educa- 
tional programs  promise  to  decrease  the  alarmingly  high  attrition  rates 
in  our  secondary  and  post-secondary  schools.  aUijrnative  educational 
experiences  and  services  are  needed  by  the  student  who  cannot  benefit 
from  contmued  formal  schooling  at  a  particular  time  in  his  life.  It 
IS  the  system's  responsibility  to  assist  such  a  student  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment  and/or  further  training  outside  the  regular  scii^l  cur- 
riculum, and  to  encourage  and  facilitate  his*reentry  whencvj^he  is 
prepared  to'  return. 

Further  Education 

For  occupational  education  to  be  a  continuum,  completely  free  of 
buill-in  limitations  on  student  aspirations,  every  qualified  student 
must  be  guaranteed  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  a  post-secondary  ed- 
ucational program  consistent  with  his  talents  and  interests.  Such  a 
guarantee  will  require  that  every  community  college  recognize  and 
fulfill  Its  responsibility  of  preparing  students  for  occupations  requir- 
ing post-secondary  occupational  education,  and  preparing  students, 
including  occupational  students,  for  continued  study  at  4.year  insti- 
luiions.  It  will  also  require  that  full  use  be  made  of  the  private  insti- 
tutions offering  post-secondary  occupational  preparation.  The  open 
admissions  policy  of  The  City  University  of  New  York  and  the  full 
opportunity  program  of  the  State  University  of  New  York  should  help 
to  guarantee  access  to  post-secondary  occupational  education. 

^jl^^ng  Opportunity 

Lifelong  access  to  occupational  education  requires  that  programs 
for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth  be  planned  as  part  of  a  system  which 
contmuously  anticipates,  perceives,,^  aiid^hisponds  to  employment 
problems,  rather  than  improvised  .as  k^cix^  to  crises.  Nothing 
short  of  a  coordinated  system  will  suffice, '^tTnce  no  one  agency  has 
or -could  conceivably  develop  the/capaciiy  to  provide  for  the  varied 
needs  of  all  adults.  Every  educational  resource  which  currently  exists 
must  be  utilized,  including  the  extensive  programs  conducted  by  ^ari-  ^ 
ous  industries,  anii  new^wsources  muspbe  developed,  tq  ensure  that 
every  adult  has  full^ppportunity  for  employment  and  career  advance- 
ment.  ,The  assumption  of  adequate  services  for  adults  underlies  the 
entire  cohcept  of  occupational  education  as  a  continuum  or  lifelong 
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process,  since  unforeseeable  changes  in  occupational  requirements 
eould  otherwise  nullify  the  value  of  previous  education  and  training. 
* 

-  The  Planning  Process 

'  While  national,  local,  and  regional  governmental  units  will  con- 
tinue to  have  concern  and  rcs^p,r^ji)il,it>  for  the  planning,  financing, 
and  operation  of  occupaiionaf  programs,  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment wilJ  have  primary  responsibility  for  leadership  in  a  comprehen>- 
sive  occupational  education  system  State  leadership  is  essential, 
not  only  because  education  is  a  State  function,  but  because  ^  unifying 
force  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  resources  for  occupational  education 
are  utilized  efliciently  and  effectively  jo  ^jrovide  for  the  needs  o[  all 
vpeople.  ^ 

Local  and  area  programs  will  be  planned  and  operated  within  the 
framework  a  regional  planning  process  °with  participation  by  all 
agencies  operating  or  tlbsely  concerned  with  occupational  programs- 
and  services.  The  central,  stabilizing  elements  in  the  regional  plan- 
ning process  will  be- secondary  occupational  education  agencies  and 
public  2-year  colleges  These  will  also  serv^.as  the  Jinks  between"^ 
the  regional  planning  process  and  planning  at  the  State  iCveL 

Widespread  public  und'erstanding  and  support  of  occupational  ed- 
iiealion  will  require  that  the  planning  process  at  all  levels  actively 
involve  all  community  groups  which  are  affected  by  occupational  ed- 
ucation, including  business  and  industry,  labor,  government,  teachers, 
parents,  and  students  Full  use  must  be  made  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cils which  exist  at  ajl  levels,  [fnd  other  channels  of  communication 
with  the  community  must  be  open' as  w^. 

An  occupational  education  systeni'^'which  is  continuously  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  people  and^'the- /Jabbr  market  must  be  firmly 
l?ased  on  a  systematic  planning.' ^g'^^ciing.  and  evaluation  process. 
Stale,  regipnal.  and  local  administratpr>  will  have  access  to^standard- 
ized  managem.ent  infojrjiijition  systcjvj?, which  provide  all  data  needed 
to  target.  manage^.^^,'-C^alu^tc/(i5^^^  education  efforts;  e.g.. 
data  concerning  target  group^^|^rollments.  program  effectiveness, 
costs,  and  manpower  needs'' ,  SUcJv  rhan*tgement  information  systems 
will  ensure  accountability  and  c'unstant  feedback  for  program  rede-, 
sign.  ' 


SHORT-RANGE  PROGRAM 

'      »  W  network  of  occupational  education  programs  described 

v^^^^**^^     l^'^  P^P^^  contains  most  of  the  pieces  of  a  coni]5reIiensive 
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system  of  occupational  education  for  New  Vork  State.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Regents  position,  therefore,  depends  less  upon  initiation 
of  costly  new  programs  than  upon  continuation  and  acceleration  of 
existing  trends  in  program  redesign,  more  efficient  and  effective  use 
of,  available  resources,  and  greater  understanding  and  support  of  oc- 
cupational education  among  students,  parents,  educators,  and  the 
general  public.  Tfie  Regents  do,'  however,  recommend  immediate 
action  to  close  gaps  at  the  elementary,  secondary,  and  adult  levels 
which  inhibit  development  of  and  access  to  an  occupational  education 
continuum. 

Adequate  provisions  do  not  exist  widely  enough  to  ensure  that  by 
age  15  each  student  has  received  sufficient  ocamational  orientation 
in  the  elementary,  middle,  and  early  secondajj^P^cs  to  enable  him 
to  make  informed  decisions  regarding  his  Mp?^^  immediate 
future.  Students  need  ade*quatc  information  ofcswcn  to  base  such  de- 
cisions, and  the  Regents  direct  appropriate  units  of  the  State  Education 
Department  to  take  immediate  action  to  guafanteejhat  right.  Imme- 
diate action  will  include  Tdentification  of  current  provisions  for  occupa- 
tional orientation  at  these  levels,  and  exploration  and  implementation 
of  more  effective  approaches.  Since  occupational  orientation  at  these 
levels  is  a  responsibility  of  every  classroom  teacher  and  every  guid- 
ance counselor,  preservice  ^nd  -inservicc  education  programs  will  be 
needed  to  increase  teache^*  and  counselors'  occupational  awareness 
•and  thei^  ability  to  help  others  ^evel^p  such  awareness. 

Full  access  to  the  comprehensive  sistem  of  occupational  education 
will  require  that  the  legislature  enact  Uic  Regents  proposal  concerning 
dual  emolument,  which  authorizessjftool  districts  to  provide  instruc- 
—  *     •  tion  in  occupational  educatioifandothcr  subjects  for  pupils. enrolled 
jn*  nonpublic  schools. 

^  In  the  absence  .of  coordinated  planning  and  operation  of  occupa- 
tional progran^S  for  adults  and  out-of-scrfool  youth,  the  -numerous  ^ 
and  varied  programs  continue  to  duplicate  efforts  in  wasteful  com- 
petition for  scarce  resources.   Despite  the  proliferation  of  such  pro- 
*        grams,  in  most  regions  of  the  State  there  is  no  central  arrangement ' 
.to  ensure  that  every  adult  and  out-of-schopl  youth  in  need  of  training 
or  retraining  receives  either  direct  assistance  or  referral  to  the  kind 
*        «    of  program  which  best  suits  his  needs.  .The  Regents  recommend  that 
a  central  awrangement  for  services  to  adults  and  out-of-school  youth 
be  developed'in  every  region  of.  the  State,  as  part  of  the  region^s 
Educational  system,  to  enable  contmunity  representatives  to  coordi- 
nate the  wide  range  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams and  private  programs  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  served 
-by  these  programs..  It  is  essential  that  in  each  region  the  planning 

"  (14)  ' 
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for  a  "central  focus  involve  ail  groups  or  agencies  concerned  with 
occupational,  education,  so  that  all  available  resources  are  brought 
10  bear  on  the  needs  of  adults  and  out-of-schooi  youth.  In  the  major 
cities  of  the  State  such  arrangements  can  utilize  the  Community  Edu- 
cation Centers  proposed  in  the  Regents  Position  Paper  on  Urban 
Education.  In  areas  outside  the  major  cities,  the  central  focus  should 
be  developed  as  part  of  the  regional  planning  activity. 


LOIN}jG-RANGE  PROGRAM 

Leadership  in  the  full  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  (^cupational  education  will  be  provided  by  the  J^ong-rangc  and, 
continuing  objectives^  of  the  Mew  York  State  Plan  for  Occjipational 
Education.  "These  objectives  are  based  on  ,ana!ysis  of  the* occupa- 
tional education  needs  of  various  population  groups,  projected  over 
a  5-year  period  and  continuously  updated.  The  State  Plan  includes 
the  ^following  long-range  and  continuing  objectives  which  have  par- 
ticular bearing  on  the  Regents  position  stated  in  this  paper: 

•  Continue  to  expand  ^nd  diversify  programs -at  the  secondjiry, 
post-secondary,  and  adult  levels  which  prepare  occupational 
education  students  for  existing  and  emerging  employment  oppor- 
tunities. * 

•  Expand  occupational  education  programs  and"  services  for  dis- 
advantaged and  handicapped  persons  at  all  educational  levels. 

•  Increase  the  capacity  of  area  occupational  education  centers  to 
serve  all  students  who  desire  occupational  programs  not  provided 
by  their  local  districts.  The  State  will  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  and  reduce  the  operating  costs  of  occupational  programs 
through  construction  of  permanent  area. center  facilities  where 
they  do  not  currently  exist. 

•  Provide  secondary  occupational  education  students  with  the 
basis  for  continuing  their  occupational  education  at  post- 
secondary  institu^'ons.  Emphasis  will  iticrease  on  pretechnical 
programs  which  include  special  preparation  for  continued  study, 
and  on  articulation  of  secondary  and  post-secohdary  programs 
to  case  student  transition  betweenahe  two  levels  and  eliminate 
duplication  of  student  effort. 

•  Increase  emphasis  on  occupational  education  programs  which 
include  cooperative  work  experience  and  work-study  opportu- 
nities. 

•  Continue  to  diversify  opportunities  through  program  design 
which  permits  greater  individualization  of  instruction  and  fuller 
utilization  of  educational  resources;  e.g.,  modular  scheduling  and 
year-round'instruction.-  > 

•  Encourage  occupational  education  students  to  use  their  skills 
in  activities  which  foster  leadership  abilities  and  serve  the  com- 
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raunity.    This  objective  implies  fncreascd  emphasis  on  the 
occupational  education  youth  organizations. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  students  who  begin  and  successfully,  com- 
plete post-secondary  occupational  education  programs.  Work- 
shops and  seminars  will  be  conducted  for  2.year  college  students, 
teachers,  administrators,'  and  counselors,  to  develop  skills  and 
techniques  in  achievement  motivation  and  humanistic  education 

•  Strengthen,  guidance,  placement,  and  followup  services  for  stu- 
*clents  in  occupational  education  programs  at  all  instructional 
levels.  Every  student  will  have  access  to  occupational  infor- 
mation systems,  and  will  leave  school  with  knowledge  of  the 
occupations  most  appropriate  to  his  needs,  interests,  and  abili- 
ties. Every  student  will  be  assisted  in  making  the  transition 
from  school  to  work  and/or  further  education.  The  educational 
system  will  have  continued  responsibility  for  the  student's  occu- 
pational success  after  he"  leaves  school,  or  each  time  he  leaves 
school. 

•  Strengthen  the  preparation  o£  occupational  education  teachers  at 
all  instructional  levels  through  improved  preservice  teacher  edifi- 
cation programs  arid  increased  participation  of*  occupational 
education  teachers  in  inservice  programs. . 

•  Continuously  reexamine  and  strengthen  the  relationship  bctweefi 
occupational  education  programs  and  current  and  anticipated 
employment  opportunities. 

•  Continue  the  regional  planning  activity  in  all  regions  Of  tlje  State, 
encouraging  involvement  and  cooperation  by  all  agencies  and 

.  groups  which  have  a  concern  for  occupational  education. 

•  Conduct  research,  evaluation,  exemplary,  and  innovative  activi- 
ties designed  to  enhance 'the  quality  of  the  State's  total  occupa- 
tional education  program.  Currently  being  developed  are: 
improved  instruments  for  collection  of  enrollment  and  followup 
.data;  guidelines  for  local  and  regional  c\'aluation  of  occupational 
education  programs;  a  design  fdr  c^st  control  of  occupational 
programs;  and  a  demonstration  planning  model  for  use  in  de- 
veloping comprehensive  occupational  education  programs  within 
the  structure  of  total  educational  redesign. 

•  Assist  in  diminishing  the  barriers  to  employment  which  may  be 
encountered  by  various  segments  of  society,  including  racial 
minority  groups,  the  handicapped,  the  aged,  and  women.  Occu- 
pational education  followup  studies  will  be  ^amined  for  evi- 
dence of  such  barriers,  and  utilized  to  recommend,  irytiate,  and 
support  changes  that  will  help  to  eliminate  job  discrimination. 

•  Promotc^re'ater  understanding  of  occupational  education  among 
parents,'  students,  educators,  and  the  community.  Information 
will  be  developed  and  disseminated  concerning  the  availability 
and  value^of  occupational  education  programs,  and  all  of  these 
groups  will  be  more  actively  involved  in  the  planning,  imple- 
mentatiort,  and  evaluation  of  occupational  programs.  ^ 

'    i  - 
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^  '  CONCLUSION  -^ 

The  major  concepts  in  the  Regents  policy  concerning  occupational 
education  are:  ^ 

•  tfiat  New  York  State  needs  to  develop  a  comprehensive  system 
of  occupational  education  serving  all  persons  in  need  of  occu- 
pational preparation  through  utilization  of  all  available  resources, 
public  and  private,  which  offer  such  preparation; 

•  that  a  comprehensive  occupational  education  system  will  make 
available  to  every  person  a  continuum  of  educational  opportu- 
nities beginning  in  early  childhood  and  extending  beyond  high 
school  for  as  long  as  that  person  needs  or  desires  such  oppor- 
tunities; 

that  occupational  orientation  in  the  elementary,  middle,  and 
early  secondary  ypars  will  provide  all  students  with  the  basis  for 
informed  decisions  regarding  their  occupational  and  educational 
plans  for  the  immediate  future;  • 

•  that  occupational  education  services  for  adults  and  oul-of-schooi 
youth  will  be  expanded  tmd  improved  through  more  orderly 
arrangements  which  eliminate  wasteful  competition  and  dupli- 
cation of  efforts; 

•  that  all  occupational  education  programs  will  be  conducted 
within  the  framework  of  a  State  and  regional  planning  process, 
coordinated  by  the  State  as  part  of  its  overall  responsibility  for 
education,  arid  involving  all  levels  of  government  and  all  agencies 
or  groups  which  operate  or  are  affected  by  occupational  programs/ 
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RSSPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  RAtSED  BY  CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF 

1.  (O    Do  you  believe  tb«t  the  prdacnt  state  planning  requlreunta  under 
the  VocctionAl  Education  Act  are  leading  to  effective  planning?    If  ypu 
do  not,  what  auggeationa  would  you  nake  for  aoendoenta? 

Vhilt  the  preatnt  language  providea  for  long  range  and  annual  plana 

to  be  developed  and  aub«itted  to  USOS,  it  ia  believed  that  the  extenaive- 

neaa  and  cffectiveneaa  of  the  planning  proceaa  variea  conaiderebly  froa 

atAta  to  atate.    To  a  large  extent  and  becauae  there  is  little  in  the 

i . 

laoguege  of  the  atatute  to  require  atrict  accountability,  the  planning 
proceaa  could  be  ineffective.    In  New  York  SCete,.  the  plan  ia  extenaive 
end  ia  uaed  aa  the  guide  for  prograa  developnent  and  allocation  of  funda 

a»ong  agenciea.  ^  *^ 

^   

In  order  for  planning  to  be  Mre  effective,  it  ia  neceaaary  that 

the  legislation  provide  apecifically  for  detailed  plans  to  be  developed 

annually  snd  in  addition  reqtuires  spprovsl  snd  noni Coring  by  USO^.  In 

sddition,  there  cwst  be  procedures  estsblished  which  will  provide  for 

each  stste  to  be  sccountsble  for  the  objectives,  sctivities  snd  expanditure 

plsns  it  develops* 

!•  (b)^Wtist  mcchanisu  do'^you  hsve  for  measuring  local  cowplisnce  wltlt  the 
objectives  of  the  State  f Isn? 

Tb©  Stste  Plan  (both  the  long  range  snd  annusl)  i'*  distributed  widely 
in  draft  form  to  oil  of  the  sgencies  delivering  occupstionsl  educstion  in 
New  York  Ststo  before  we  schedule  s  public  hearing  And  recotrajcnd  to  the 
Bosrd  of  Regents  the  sdoption  of  s' final  plsn.    In  sddition,  when  the.  State 
Plan  is  approved  by  the  Office  of  Education,  we  reprint  it  in  full  snd 
again  distribute  it  widely  across  the  state.    Our  proccduren  call  for 
sgencies  submitting  requests*' for  Fcdcrql  funds  to  develop  Sjproject  applica- 
tion which  specifically  is  geared  toward  the  achleveiaent  of  An  objective  sc^t 
down  in  the  State  Long  Range  and  Annual  Plsn.    Department  staff  mcaibers  z):^ 
sssigned  responsibility  for  sscistlng  local  agencies  in  the  dcvelopccnt  of 
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ehett  projtct  tppllcttlont  tt  veil  •#  the  review  end  epprovel  of  tucb 
•    eppl Ice t lone;;    In  tddltlon,  t£  en  eppllcetlon  It  epproved  beted  on  the 


feet  thet  It^doet  aeet  one  or  toore  of  the  objectlvet  tet  down  In  the  plen, 


•Wrt^WOcrlbet  the  eccotopllthmentt  cerrlcd  out  within  the  period  of  tim 
deterlbed  In  the  project  eppllcetlon  end  elto  tccountt  for  the  expenditure 
of  »ooe7  in  reletlon  to  tchieveaentt.    Along  with  thle  eppllcetlon  end 


throushout  the  yeer  vleltlng  educetlon  egenclec  whlcK  beve  received  Federel 
fuode  end  reviewing  with  theft  the  wey  m  which  they  ere  echlevlng  objectlvee  - 
ieecrlbed  In  epproved  project  eppllcetlone, 

2.  <e)    Do  you  ijeve  e  Stetewlde  Job  Inforaetlon  dete  eyeteffl?    If  you  do,  te 
It  operated  by  the  State  Vocetlonal  Boerd  or  by  the  State  Kinpower  Agency? 

At  thle  tl«e,  we  tlo  not  heve  whet  might  be  cleerly  termed  e  Stetewlde 
•^otr'4iflpfot«atCon  dete  eyetem.    Kembere  of  our  Depertoent  eteff  work  cloeely 
with  the  Dlvlclon  of  Rececrch  In  the  Stcte  Ubor  Depertuent  (ee  oppoeed  to 
'the  toployucnt  Service)    In  generetlng  Job  Information  dete  iHilth  1»  ueed 
In  the  development  of  the  long  range  end  ennucl  plen  end,  in  addition,  le 
Veed  on  e  reglonel  bcele  ee  e  pxLde  for  educetloncl  Inetltut^e  eubmlttlng 
requeete  for  Federel  funde. 

We  heve  undor  deelgn  e  syetem  which  could  be  &eed  effoctlvely  to  deliver 

Job  InfoHMtlon'  In  a  norc  effective  vay  but  it  l9  not  yet  Implemented. 

2,  (b)    Do  you  have  e  mcclunisra  for  tellorlng  vocetlohol  couraco  offered  by 
locel  echool  districts  to  Job  needo  aa  detcnalnc^  from  Job  Infonsatlon  adurcea, 
whether  Statewide  or  locel?  * 

^  Locel  egencie;!  propoalng  to  develop  hew  programs- nro  required  to  Juatlfy 

those  programs  on  thet^^fala  of  ecployrusnt  narkct  tnforraatloa  vhlch  ?fioy  obtain 

In  aeveral  waya.    Aa  en  Initial  notirce,  they  cen-^uae  the  d^  which  la  available 


there  le  e/ao  e  requirement  for  an  end  of  year  report  froa  that  egency 


review  proceaa,  DeparCMnt  ateff  aesbera  ere  In  the  field  frequently 
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In  the  State  PUn  »lnce  we  provide  th«t  on  t  regional  ba«l«.    In  «ddltli>n, 

•ach  «tency  U  required  to  h«ve  «  broadly  repre«ent«tlve  Advisory  council 

which  Include*  «  eetaber  of  the  loc«l  eaploynent  tervlce  office.  The 

cotDbinttlon  of  the  .dvUory  coLcll  «nd  the  d«t«  .v.llable  froa  the  loci 

ctcploytaent  tervlce  office  provide  re««otuble  Ju*tlf Icttlon  In  «  loc«l 

•{encyU  •ppllcstlon.    I>ep,»r tmcnt  «t«ff  'review  the  oanpower  Infomttlon 

provided  with  «n  application  and  recotasend  approval  of  the  propoaal  based 

partially  on  the  juatlflcation  related  to  manpower  requiretienta. 

3.  (a)    Haa  New  Ybrk  State  fulfilled  each  ol  the  aetaaldea  (dlaadvantaged, 
handicapped  and  postsecondary)  for  the  laat  five  flacal  yeara? 

New  York  State  has  fulfilled  each  of  the  aetasldes  during  the  laat 

\ 

fiva  yeara. 

\  ' 

3    (b>    Do  you  agree  wltli  the  practice  of  apeclfylng  aetaaldes  In  the  Federal 
Vocational  Act'    If  you  do  not»  what  Alternative*  would  you  recocsaend?  If 
you  do  a-rce,  what  reflnetcents  can  you  recortrnend  In  the  present  setaaldea, 
e  g    better  definitions  of  "disadvantaged"  and  "handicapped"? 


If  new  Icglalatlon  were  to  contain  ctrong  planning  and  accountability 
provialons  and^  clear  dlrcctlona  to  deal  with  "cpcclflc  age  group*,  tn/indated 
aetaaldea  would  not  be  needed.    A  atate  should  br  require^  to  justify  Ita 
budget  daclalona  relating  to  aasigntaent  of  Federal  vocational  education 
funds  on  the  identified  needs  of  people  nnd  the  statc»3  priorities  for 
aolvlng  Its  «peciol  problccis.    Thia  principle  la  particularly  irportant 
m  atatcs  having  Urge  urban  population  ccnter3  requiring  special  attention. 
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Th«  definition  used  In  the  Vocatlontl  Education  Amendacnt*  of  1963  does 
not  provide  clearly  for  deoonstrttlng  «  stAte^t  effort. to  tsrgct  on  specific  ^ 
population  groups.    For.  reporting  purposes,  according  to  the  present  defini- 
tion^, ve  count  In  the  dlssdvantaged  snd  handicapped  cotegorlea  only  thoae 
paraona  vho  are  receiving  auppleoentary  aervlcea  In  order  to  aaslat  then 
to  succeed  In  a  vocational  prograo.    This  oesns  thst  a  person  vho  If 
•conoalcally  disadvantaged  hut  can  be  aucceaaful  In  a  regular  vocatloiUrl 
•  program  would       counted  aa  a  general  population  atudent.    The  same  would 
ba  true  for  a  phyalcally  handicapped  person  who  doea  not  need  additional 
aervicas.  '  "        '  , 

If  the  Intent  of  Congreaa  la  to  target  apedflc  dollara^dn  particular 
groupa  of  people,  then  the  definition  ahould  ba  changed  to  provide  for  funda 
^  to  be  uaed  for  educationally  diaadvantftged  peraons  vho  m/t  in  school,  • 
economically  dlaadvantaged  peraona  vho  have  completed  oi;.left  afchool'  * 
(unemployed)  and  handicapped  persons  without  regard  tjjj  the  need  for        .  -  ,  - 
supplementary  aervlcea.  ^  ' 

"The  definition  voald  need  to  bo  changed  to  'ellnlpacc  the  iqi^gu^gc 
which  provldca  only  for  tergct  groups  vho  "cannot  succeed  In  regular  progrctts.*** 
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4.  <«)    Row  trcyau  expending  fundt  under  the  cttegorlcel  vocational 
prograas,  e.g.  cooperative  education,  workatudy?  \ 

runda  allotted  to  the  atate  for  the  categorical  prt>gram  It)  cooperative 

aducttlon,  work  itudy  and  hotncmaklng  are  directed  primarily  to  the  major 

urban^areea* 

In  Boat  9Mea,.tha  funda  for  cooperative  education  »re  uaed  to  provide 
additional  ataff  io  local  agenclea  to  aupervlaa  increaaed  nun^era  of  atudenta 
In-the^a  kinda  of  program*.    To  a  limited  extent,  funda  ara^  alao  uaed  to  pay 
part  of  aalarlea  of  atudenta  In  cooperative  work  experience  progfama  by 
atreeaent  with  eoployera. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  t^e  homeaaklng  funda  ara  uaed  for  adult 

conaumar  and  hooemaklng  actlvltlea  In  urban  areaa.    Theaa  program*  ara 

Urgated  on  the  needa  of  Innar^clty  homeaakera,  , 

.4.  -Xl>)    Do  ♦you.  belike  that'^the  separate  categorical  progreoa  ara  caualng 
.undvc  adolnlatratlvc  problems  en  the  atstc,  or  local  levcla? .  If  you  do, 
what  altematlvea  can  you  recojamend?    If ,  you  do  not,  what  reflHementa^  In  ^ 
pfeaentvlaw  can  you  recotaaandt- 

tixe  a^arat^  <:atejdrlcal,  program*  are  not  causing  undue  admlnlatratlve 

problem*  either  at  the  atate  or  loccl^  leVelj^'  However,  It  would  aecm  at  thla 

point  In  time  that  auch  cattgorlccl*  aa  cooperative  education,  wprk-atudy, 

homd  efeonomlca  are  not  really  needed,  but  rather  can  be  embodied  In  broader 

categories  elaewhere  ^n  the  act,   "^he  catcgo^rlcel  program*  relating  to 

reaear^,  innovation, ^curriculum  development  and  leadera'hlp  development 

should,  lwwcver,r,^c  retained.      •  ,  •       '  . 

5.  (a)    J>.csar<JlnB  tha  posttecondnry  satislde,  how  t.TUch  of  these  fund*  are 
being  e:q>endcd  in  area  vocatlortiil. schools, hov  much  In  ccaaunlty  and  Junior 
.coticz^a,  and  how  iwch  in  other  fttonlcxiCon^?  < 

%     '  *  *  . 

AU^  of  ths  funda  relating  to  the  postsecondary  cctaalde  are  expended  ^n 

the  StateU  i^yal^m  of  colleges.  ^  Hew  York  State  doca  not  have  coo^etlng 

area  poatoccondary  technical  institutes  or  pther  agenclea  whlch'are  dup^ea- 

,tlve-of  'our  own^w^-yeay  college  syatemk.  » 
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5.  (b)    Do  you  believe  chot  cotamunlty  snd  Junior  colleges  In  New  York  State 
are  viUing  to  offer  occupatlonaUprogramg?    And  whit  li  your  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  the  programs  presently  offered  In  these  institutions? 

The  two-year  colleges  inNew  York  State  are  willing  to  offer  occupa- 
tional progrsms  and,  in  fact,  the  amount  of *Fcdersl  money  directed  coward 
these  Institutions  hss  Incrcssed  slgnUlcsntly  the  numbtr  snd  diversity 
of  both  degree  and  non-degree  progrsms. 


The  progrsoa  are  of  high  quality  and  completora  sre  successful  in 

finding  employment  in  occupations  for  which  they  were  p^repsred, 

6.    How  ouch  of  the  Federal  vocational  funds  are  being  retained  at  the 
Stste  lavel?    How  ouch  of  these  funds  are  being  used  4for  State  adminis- 
trative purposes;  and  how  much  for  Statewide  programs? 


There  are  16A  professional  and  clerical  positions  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Occupational  and  Continuing  Education.    Of  this 
number,. 97  are  professlonala  and  67  ere  clerical. 

By  source  of  funds,  79  posttlona  (A8  professional,  31,clerlcsl)  src.^&ld 
with  State  funds;  11  positions  (5  professlonsl  snd  6  clerlcali^  with ^a^ult 
education  funds;  18  positions  (id  professional  and  8  clerical)  supported 
with  CETA^funds,  and  56  pocltlons  x34  professional  and '22  clerlVal)  are  • 
•supported  with  Vocational  Education  Act  fupds.  )  \ 

In  ciditlon  to  Ll^^  56  pocitions  tuppoi  tod  with  Ycdezijm^iiffc.tioniil 

education  funds  within  the  Asnlstant  Ccc.-aisrfloncr's  office,  on  oddltional 

* 

AO  poslttoiiS  (26  [yrQ£c.^zio,i&l  i.ad  20  cltriccl)  i.rc:  pnld  for  wiih  vocational 
*  * 

cducstion  funds  and  are  located  in  other  units  within  the  Educfttlon  Depcrtmcnt. 
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It  h««  been  the  practice  tn  Kcw  York  cot  to  locate  «ll  support 
Mrvlcea  In  the  Aeeletent  CoanlstlonerU  office,  but  rether  to  utilize 
exletlns  «P«cUl  services  luch  as  currlculun  development,  guidance, 
finance  and  facilities  planning  already  eatabllahed  and  supplement  those 
aerYicea  with  additional  poaltlona  necessary  to  carry  out  work  directly 
related  to  vocational  education. 

It  hea  been  found  that  thla  system  provides  utllltatlon  of  a  larger 
ataff  to  itapact  on  the  needa  of  vocational  education.    Aa  an  example,  the 
Dlvlalon  of  Educational  FaclUtlea  Planning  haa  a  ataff  of  educatora. 
•rchltecta  and  englneera  alt  of  who.  aasUt  In  the  proceaa  of  review  and 
approval  of  conatructlon  projects  for  vocational  facilities:    T>.e  total 
staff  m  this  division  contsln  16  professlonsls  only  one  of  whom  Is  paid 
with  vocational  funds,  the  remainder  Is  supported  with  State  funda.  It  should 
,be  pointed  out  ss  veil  thst  no  sddltlonal  positions  were  created  within  the 
'  Eduction  Department 'chsrgesble  to -Vocational  Education  fundus  alnce  1970. 
When  new  fun9|lons  were  Identified.  exUtlng  poaltlona  were  reclassified 

to  provide  naw  services. 

in  addition,  funds  sre  not  used  In  ouenctes  outside  the  Education 
Deportment.    As  an  example,  the  Department  of  Audit  .nd  Control  lasuoa  all 
•paymenta  to  schools  snd  audits  expenditures  made.^  This  support  service  Is 
totally  funded  with  State  opproprUitiortS .  ^ 
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7.    Vh«t  percental  of  Federal  fUnda  are  being  distributed  to  the  largest 
cities  in  New  York  &tste?    How  does  this  distribution  coapsre  vxth  the 
percentsge  of  the  StsteS  populstlon  in  these  Isrge  cities? 

The  sttsched  tsbles  describe  ths  petcentsge  snd  soounts  of  funds 

sllocsted  to  the  oajor  cities  In  Hev  York  Stste. 

The  five  major  cities  in  New  York  Stste  represent  35  p«rcent  of  the 

totsl  public  secondary  school  enrolloent  in  grades  9  through  12.    New  York 

City  has  31  percent  of  ths  total  enrollmeDt  at  the  secondary  levsl.  v 

Thlrty-stven  percent  of  the  State's  secondary  occupational  education 

enrolliaents  are  concentrated  in  the  five  major  cities,  30  percent  In 

New  York  City.    In  1974»  57  percent  of  the  total  vocational  education 

allocation  went  to  the  five  major  cities.    New  York  City  alone  received 

35  parcent  of  the  funds* 

Our  experience  over  the  last  ten  yesr  period  Is  such  that  the  oitjor 

cities  hsve  been  sble  to  utilize  the  dollars  allotted  to  them  in  an 

effective  wsy,  however »  Cheoe  funds  are  not  sllocatcd  in  s  direct  ratio 

basis.    Our  view  Is  that  a  direct  ratio  basis  would  not  sssure  effective 

expenditure  of  the  funds  in  order  to  iaprove  or  expand  prograo»s,  but  rethcr 

would  encourage  the  cities  jco  substitute  the  Federal  raoney  for  presently 

epproprintcd  tcx  levy  dollars. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  STATE  EDUCATIO:!  OEPARTHE.NT  . 
Office  of  Occupational  Education 
Albany,  New  York 


OCCUPATIONAL  EOUCATIO?^  EHROLLMENT  IN  5  MAJOR  CITIES  AS  PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  SECONDARY  9-12  ENROLLMENT  IN  5  MAJOR  CITIES 


New  York  City 

Total  Enrollment 
9-12 

OE  Enrollment 
9-12 

Percent 

336.997 

If 

'  116,199 

.  34,48?; 

Buffalo     '  • 

18,536 

12,093 

65,24X. 

Rochester 

10,919 

•  6,646 

60.875; 

Syracuse 

7,602 

\  "  --4,611 

60.65% 

tonkers  - 

9,211 

4,69\ 

50.93X 

Total 

383,265 

144,240 

37.635; 

.»34  O  -  75  •  37  0 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  STATE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
Offfce.of  Occuoational  Education  * 
Albany,  New  Ybrk 


OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATIOil  ENROLLMENT  I«  EACH  OF  THE  MAJOR  CITIES 
AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  STATE  OCCUPATIONAL  ENROLLMENT  9-12 


»  Total  State  Public  Occupational  Education  Enrol l^nt^^^3fe  f 


1 

ffew  York  City 

116,199 

30.04X-^-^      '  -'y 

Buffalo 

.  12,093 

3.13X 

Rochester  • 

'6,646 

1.72X^  . 

Syracuse 

4,611 

*  '  ^  1 J9X    '^^       /  , 

'  YoTikerS 

^  4,691 

1.21X 

Total 

,  144,240 

37.29X 

VEA  FUNDS  .ALLOCATED  TO  WOR  CITIES  AS  A  ^ 
PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  VEA  FU.NDS  ALlCCATEO  N^W  YORK  STATE 


Fiscal  Year 

New  Ynrk  City 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Yonkers 

1972 

25.3  / 

7.^ 

6.0 

3,9 

'1973  ' 

30.5  / 

6.2 

s 

•  3.9 

4.7 

2.7 

1974 

35.4"/ 

C6.7  ^, 

6.2 

5.5 

3.1 
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8.  C«)    What  tre  BOCES?    Vh«t  It  the  legtl  btsi«  for  these  «s«oclet, 
and  what  are  their  functions? 

(b)  How  c«ny  BOCES  are  there  In  the  State,  and  how  are  they 
feographically  dlatrlbuted,  especially  la  relation  to  the  population 
of  the  State? 

(c)  Do  BOCES  operate  area  vocational  achooli  or  other  vocational 
progran|?>  How  cuch  of  the  total  Federal  funda  In  the  Stat^  arc  expended 
la  cbeae  BOCES? 

A  BOCES  l«  «  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational  Service.    It  la  eatabllahed 
In  State* Education  Law  m  the  agency  to  provide  shared  aervlcea  to  dlatrlcts 
vithln  Its  service  srea.    The  BOCES  was  originally  eatabllahed  to  provide 
very  anall  schools  with  psrt*tlne  tcachera  for  special  aubjecta  such  a^ 
hc=ae  econoolca  or  Indua trial  arts.    Becausa  of  Ita  regional  nature,  Ic 
bacape  tha  vehicle  for  dellverjlng  occupational  education  prograsa  at  the 
aacondary  level  on  an  area  baala. 

In  addition  to  occupational  education,  BOCES  provides  apecl'al  education 
sarvlcea  to  handicapped  acudenta,  data  proceaslng,  library  ^nd-  media  aerVlccs 
and  other  aarvicea  which 'can  econonlcally  be  offered  to^meaber  achool  dlotrlcta. 

Special  State  aid  Is  available  to  achool  dlatrlcta  using  BOCES  services, 
therefore  It  becoracs  taore  economical  for  local  districts  or  purchase 
occupational  and  other  aervlces  Instosd  of  providing  thea  slone.    The  shsred 
concept  also  makes  It  posalble  to  offer  s  wider  variety  of  couraca  bccouae  - 
of  the  larger  atudent  base.    All  BOCES  have  a  K-12  population  of  at  least 
20,000  and  rnngc  up  to  375,000.    The  average  range  Is  AO, 000  td  70,000 
atudent c  In  K-12. 

Thftre  nrc  A6  BOCES  In  the  S'-ate  (see  irwp) ,  each  serving  ons  or  more 
counties.    All  sclwol  ciisUittJ  e/..--ft  tuc  five  i.ajoc  cities  aca  eligible 
for  mamberahlp -and  all  but  a  few  districts  are  ncribers.    The  BOCES  cover 
^he  entire  atatc.    Each  BOCES  hns  one  or  taore  area  centers  whlch^werc 
conatructed  with  partial  auppor^  of  Federal  vocational  education  funda. 
^•Each  BOCKS  area  center  offers  from  30  to  70  different  oc<yy»atlonal  choices.  ^ 
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In  total,  there  are  72  «rea  centera-operaced  by  BOCES. 

In  rthe  period  1965  to  1968  BOCES  received  a  «ubat*ntlal  share  of 
the  vocAttonal  education  funda  for  both  prograo  development  and  conatruc- 
Xton  of  factlltlea.  *febla  vaa  done  In  order  to  develop  a  syitea  of  area 
prograas  to  serve  the  needa  of  auburban  and  rural  youth.    Since  1969,  the 
«aount  of  ooney  allocated  to  BOCES  haa  dropped  algnlf Icantly.    For  one 
thing,  ooat  conatructloo^a  b^en  cocpltted  and  addltionAl  conatructlon 
will  not  bt  aupported  with  Federal  funds.    Secondly,  the  policy  of  the. 
State  h«a  been  not  to  uae  Federal  funda  for  operating  expeniea  of  prograns 
but  rather  for  new  prograa  development .  ^  ^. 

BOCES  does  continue  to  receive 
noney  for  aupport  of  adult  occupational  education. 

9.    What  procedurea  a re'^  there  fo/ local  educational  agencies  making 
applications  to  the  State  for  vocational  education  funds? 

Local  agencies  wishing  to  receive  Federal  vocational  education  funda 
*aubmlt  project' propoaal  applications  to  the'State  Education  Deportcent 
annually.    Thcs^  propoaaU  muat  relate  to  a  apec^flc  objective  and  activity 
found  In  the  ^tkce  Plan>  a  copy  of  wtvlch  Is  provided  every  eligible  local 
agency. 

Project  propoc::ls  ere  rcvicvcd  by  Department  staff  a.^d  If  cpprovzblc 
m  terma  of  ncetlng  the  objectives  and  activities  of  the  State  Plan,  they 
txo  thTtyr.^^d  nccorc«i:>g  to  priori  tier,  od  the  n-cd.  oi  ::i>c:cl  fxc  arca2 
of  the  State.  *  ' 
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Approved  projects  receive  100  percent  gtant*  to  ctrry  out  the  tctlvlty 
proposed.    Hitching ^le  not  required/ tlthough  continuation  of  developnent 
for^tecond  year  nay  provide  lets  than  the  total  cost  for  second  year 
ctivity.   ^  '  ^ 

Details  of  the  procedure  are  found  in  the  adalnistrative  aection  of 

the  Sfiate  Plan  (aee  pa^es  attached). 

'  ''^ 

10*    What  is  the  role  of  ^he  State  Advisory  Council?    Hov  does  the  Advisory 
Council  relste  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  and  to  the 
X29g;,5o=aission?  ^ 

lh»  CounciUjfoliws  its  ststutbry  functions  of  annual  evaluation  of 

the  extent      vhicK  ^ate  Plan  objejctives  have  been  carried  out  and  coq» 

aultation  ressr<Iit>$,;Xhe^clevel6piaent  of  the  State  Plan  and  policies  and 

procedures  relating  l^^th^^'sdainist ration  of  vocational  education  in  the 

Stat««^,^.7he'  State  i^visofy  Council  In  Kev  York  is  sppointed  by  the  Board 

,of  ile^nts  and,  therefore,  a  closer  working  relationship  is  establiahed  aa 

opposed, "to  an  advisory  council  appointed,  by  the  Governor*    The  Advisory 

;r^uncil  relates  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  A^sai^tant  Cocaissioner  for 

r  <  ' 

Occupational  and  Continuing  Education  and  there  Is  9^ continuing  vorklog 
relationship  bctwcet^.tho-  tw  offices*    The  Assistaht  Coaanissioncr  and 
ncxabcrs  of  the  staj^^att^d  ^j^ft^^^  of  thCj  State  Advisory  Council 

and  many  of  the  vo^rk^^^^^^iacc^nBS*^  In  the  case  of  Kcw  York  State, 
the  1202  Coi:t2isstd.n^^^<?  BorfcJ  o^  Rfigenta  and,  therefore,  there  Is  a 


direct  relationshlpfpetwcen  these  tvo  groups. 

r  u  -7 
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3. 15    Occupational  Education  Needs  of  Croups  to  be  Served 

'  ^  In  aUocatlng  funds  among  the  several  purposes  In  Part  B 
of  the  Act,  the  State  Board  shall  gxve  due  consideration 
«  to -the' relative  occupational  education  needs  of  persons  In 
'  high  school,  persons  who  have  cosjpleted  or  left  high  school 
who  require  preparation  for  entering  the  laJt>or  oarket, 
persons  already  In  the  labor  taarkec  who'need  training  or 
'   retraining  for  eoployraent,  disadvantaged  persons,  and  handl- 
<   capped  persons. 

Quantified  objectives  established  In  the  long-range  plan 
(Part  U  of  the  State  Plan)  shall  to  the  extent  possible 
include  consideration  of  infonaatlon  obtained  by  the  State 
Board  regarding  the  particular  needs  of  each  of  the  popula- 
tion groups  identified.  ^ 

3.2    AHocatl/>n  of  Funds  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  for  Programs, 
Services,  and  Activities 

Local  educational  agencies  laay  qualify  for  Federal  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  criteria. 

3.2-1    Local  educational  agencies  shall  be  approved,  registered, 
certified,  licensed,  or  chartered  by  the  State  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  an  occupational  education  program. 
Except  In  ^stances  where  occupational^  education  Is  provided 
under  contract  as  specified  In  section  1.8  of  this  State 
Plan,  local  educational  agencies  oust  be  under  public  super- 
Vision  and  control. 

3.2-2    The  local  educational  agency  shall  have  participated  In  the 
ppeparotlon  of  a  regional  plan  (the  area  to  be  designated 
-  by  the  State  Board)  extending  over  a  period  of  5  years,  which 
.shows  the  long-r^nge  objectives  for  serving  the  occupational 
Ineeds  and  requirervents  of  the  people  within  the  region  and 
uncludessoch  Information  as  oay  be  necessary  to  describe  the 
population  groups  requiring  occupational  education  as  weW 
as  the  present  and  projected  canpower. needs  and  job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  rogion.     Such  long-range  plans  shall  be 
approved  by  the  State  Board.    The  State  Director  may,  v/hen 
conditions  require  It,  postpone  inplccientat ion  of  such 
regional  planning  provision. 

3.2-3    The  pros.rarvr  ,  sclvicos;  rn.l  activities  identified  in  rho 

approved  long- lancj'  tcgional  plan  sliaU  ir.dlcatd  the  e;sccnt 
to  which  the  prcgraas,  services,  and  activities  proposed 
for  each  local  cJucatlon'l  ag6ncy  included  in  the  icglon  are 
•  CDmp  .1  il'l  -  '  iC-         l^n;,-:".;-      ol>jccti  vi-i:  cGt$l>l"'"d  m  , 

Part  II  of  the  State  Plf*.ii  (long-range  plan)  and  iW-  extent  to^ 
which  the  prograr.s ,  services,  and  activities  will  meet  the/ 
objectives  of  the  State  in  providlnfi  for  Oil  1  group3  of  people. 
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3.2-4    The  loc«l  educational  agency  shall  be  designated  in  &n 
approved  regional  long-range  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  programs,  services,  and  activities  of  benefit 
to  a  group  or  groups  of  persons  for  whom  occupational 
education  t^^y  be  needed. 

3,2-5    The  regional  long-range  plan  shall  be  prepared  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  Advisory  Council  representing  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  'manpower  and  job  opportfunities  in  the 
area,  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  about 
the  several  groups  of  people  to  be  served  as  well  as  persons 
knowledgeable  about  occupational  education  prograiss  at  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  level.    The  regional  long-range 
plan  shall  also  Indicate  the  extent  Co  which  it  relates,  to 
a  coaprehensive  area  manpower  plan,  if  any^  for^hat  region, 

3.21    Local  Application* 

Applications  froo  local  educatioiml  agencies  shall  fncjude  the 
following:  ' 

3,21-1    Information  indicating  the  oeans  by  which  the  programs, 
services,  and  activities  proposed  in  the  application 

^  uill  tnake  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  the  needs 

*rj^t>bjectives  set  forth  In  the  regional,  long-range 
pTan  approved  by  the  State  Board  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments in  section  3,2  of  this  State  Plan. 

3,21-2    A  description  of  the  proposed  programs,  services,  and 
activities  (including  evaluation  activities)  for 
which  funds  under  the  State  Plan  are  being  requested. 

:  ,  .  ♦ 

3,21-3  •A  justification  of  the  amount*of  Fed&ral  funds  requested 
and -klnf ormat  ion  on  the  aniounts  and  sources  of^  other 
funds  available  f«6r  the  programs,  services,  and  ac- 
tivities proposed. 

3.21-A    A  stliteracnt  -indicating  the  uays  in  which  the  local 

educational  agency  proposes  to  finance  sMch  programs, 
services,  and  activities  if  Federal  funds  are  not  • 
available  for  the  continuous  support  of  such  programs^ 

*  services,  and  activities, 

V      3.21-5    Information  i ndiCfiting  th«^  the  applicalion  hns  boon  I 
developed  m  consultation  with  the  educational  and 
training  rosource,s  aviiilablc  in  the  area^  to  bo  served 

*  Sec  appendix  3,21  for  copy  of  applircation.*        •     ^        ,  ^ 
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3.21-6    Inforfsation  indicating  that  the  prograns,  servxces,\ 
and  activities  proposed  in  the  application  will  pake 
siA>5tantial  progress  toward  preparing  the  persons 
to  be  served  for  a  career. 

3.21-7    The  application  shall  also  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  oay  be  required  by  the  State  Doard  i.n  diter- 
nlnlng  allocations  of  Federal  funds  and  in  determining 
whether;  the  programs,  services,  and  activities  proposed 
yill  otherwise  raeet  S\\  other  applicable  requlreoents 
'  of  the  State  Plan,  as  well  as  the  Act  and  Federal  reguh 
tions  pertaining  thereto. 

3.21-  8    Applications  for  construction  of  area  occupational 

education  facilities  shall  contain  essentially  the 
same  Inforaatlon  as  required  for  programs,  services, 
*nd  activities  and,  in  addition,  shall  Include  assur- 
anceSs of  compliance  with  requirements  specified  under 
section  1.9  of  this  State  Plan  with  respect ' to  con- 
■  "   structlon  of 'area  occupational  education  facilities. 
,  t 

Procedures  for  Processing  i.ocar  Appt icatloiTS  f or^Occupatlonal 
Prograns.'  Services,  and  Activities  -  » 

3.22-  1    Programs.  SerylceST  and  Activities  undertaken  b^the  ^ 

State  Board 

Procedures  dfc$crlbed  In  3.22-2  pertain. 

3.22-2    Programs.  Services,  '-'^         YtAirtf^.""^jri>fk^"  .^V,^^ 
Local  E?lucational  Agencies 

Qu4llfietJ  local  educational  agencies  may  submit  appllca 
.  tlonsi/ using  forms  provided  by  the  State  Board,  at 
tines' and  in  a  manner  deternmed  by  the  State  Board. 

The  fol lowing  procedures  shall  be  utilized  in  reviewing 
and  processing  applications: 

(a)  ApplI;:at'lons  shall  be  baseti  upon,  an  approved  ^ 
regional  long- range  plan  as  required  in  section  3. 
of  this  State  Plan. 

(b)  AppUcat.ions  shall  be  svibnitt^-d  to  the  offx;cc  of 
«         tho  S'.ai..'  1)1  i  cL.'i  or  to  the  o/.£xc^  o£  a  txcti 

monhcr  di5>2^\lcz  to  receive  r.ppl icai ion& . 
AppUcaiion^  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than 
90  <!^r.ys  bf^Cora  the  be^finnjn^*  of  the  Federal  £ise>il 

itics  f*re  to  uj  provided,    'ihe  State  DirCiClor  ma; 
extend  the  submissipn  date  when  circumstances " 
r^uire  iC  for  any  or  all  agencies. 
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(c)  AppUc&cions'^^shal  I  be  reviewed  by  appropriate 
staff  ncinbcrs  to  determtne  eligibility  in  tcnas 
of  (I)    relationship  to  an  approved  regional 
plan,  (2)  compliance  with  respect  to  the  Aet, 
Federal  regulations,  and  State  Plan  provisions, 
(3)  applicability  to  meeting  the  objectives  In 
the  Staters  long-range  plan,  and  (4)  thc-«duca- 

,        tlonal  content,  ' 

(d)  Ap^ovable  applications  shall  be  reviewed  with 
respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed 
programs,  services,  and  activities  aeet  the 

,   priorities  established  in  the  State's  annual 
program  plan. 

(e)  Approved  applications  meeting  the  State's 
priorities  shall  be  allotted  funds  based  on 
proposed  expenditures  described  in  a  budget 
submitted  as  part  of  an  application.    Funds  win 
be  allocated  to  the  extent  ebat  they  are  a^ilable 
within  the  category  applicable  to  the  population 
group  to  be  served  and  the  programs,  services, 
and^^ctivities  proposed  to  be  carried  out,  with 

'        due. consideration  to  the  relative  ability  of  an 
agency  Co  pay  the  cost  of  the  programs,  services, 
and  accivitieo  and  the  extent  to  which  the  local 
educational  agency  is  maintaining  financial  effort. 


3.22-3    Coordination  with  Other  A^encles^ 

In  the  event  that  an  application  from  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  cgntains  proposed  programs,  services,  or 
activities  which*  have  a  specific  relationship  to  other 
jurisdictions  under  the  State  Board  or  other  State  or 
local  agencies,  such  airangemcsnts  will  bo  ciacie  for  a 
review  by  the  appropriate  agency. 

The  following  State  Board  officials  shall  be  involved 
ift^eview  and  approval  of  specific  projects:  Director, 
Division  for  Handicapped  Children,  in  cases  of  piograms 
for  handtcappad  parsons;  Assistant  Conmissioner  for 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  special  cases  dealing  with 
haiuhcappecl  p^-r^ion'!;  Director  o£  Educ.-.tion  for  the 
Dj  sottvaijCagiTd  and  the  Director  of  Urban  Education  £or 
progf«ur.s  d».'uling  wiLli  th'j  disadvantaged. 

Viu-n  proposals  r-clatc  to  Activities  of  t^-hcr  Slate 
r^cncit-j,  ,,i>  j'  nl-ll  .'lyf,.  nr,  Cnricciion.  end  S'>Ci  I 

/         Services,  coordinaLion  shall  be  effected  through  the  ' 
CoiTunissioner  of  such  State  agency  or  a  staff  laeraber 
he  designates. 


11,    Who  IS  on  the  lEOE  Commission'    Does  this  Commission  advist^the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  on  the  cxpoaditure  of  Federal  f^|^s 
for  postsecondary  education?  ^i- 

I 

In  New  York  SUte,  the  Board  of  Regents  is  the  1202  Commission  and 

the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Elducation. 

Therefore,  there  is  a  direct  reUtloaahlp  In  terms  of  the  policies  and 
decisions  vhlch  are  nade  In  regard  ,to  the  Stite  Plsn  «nd  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  the  various  institutionsl  levels  in  the  State. 

12.  What  Is  ^our  view  of  the  concept  of  Career  Education?    How  do  you 
relate  that  concept  to  vocational  education? 

Our  viewpoint  of  career  education  la  described  in  the  attached 

neaorandua  of  April  24,  1972  and  the  descriiitioii  of  accosplishments 

taken  frots  the  1974  annual  report* 

13.  To  what  extent  are  local  manpower  prime  sponsors  using  vocational 
facilities  and  personnel?    What  indications  do  you  have  of  future  trends 
in  this  are^?  ' 

At  the  present  Cltae,  the  Department  is  responsible  for  the  admlnls-.  . 
tration  of  the  special  grant  sctaslde  in  the  Coraprehcnsive  Esiployrocnt  and 
>    Ttaininj  Act.  although  wc  have  been  worklns  with  Department  of  Labor  repre- 
sentatives irt  regard.to  basic  grant  activity.    Wc  have  completed  all  non- 
financial  agreeaients  with  priice  sponsor*  in  this  state  in  regard  to  the 
special  grant  funds  nnd  have  worked  out  arrangetoents  for  the  delivery  of 
vocntional  education  serviccj  by  educational  agenciert  in  the  areas  of  prims 
cponaors.'  Currently,  these  funds  have  been  roleaJCd  to  local  agencies 
ickntiffcd  Wy  i-pMico.  5  .-ind  r.np.o-vd  ,b/  thi:  M>-rU';n.'.    Oar  er.rly 

indications  ^^ith  respect  to  thr  vny  Iri  vhich  prire,  aponsora  will  be  using 
vocncic:.-)  f.-.ciUrJcr  rnd  ..-r'.>;-.ol  is  ro-it-r.    Tt.  rr?w-.r.-^  th.  c  prL'-c 
aponsors  arc  going  to  the  educational  sgencie;?  and  utilising  bade  grant 
ttoncy  and  are  entering  into  agrecmcnta  for  the  deliva^  of  occupational 
preparation.    We  have  additionally  «ops  Ixidication  that  skill  centers  in 
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pov»  of  the  large  cltict^  will  no  longer  be  used  as  the  exclusive  delivery 
system  for  manpower  progrwas^  but  rother  prime  sponsors  are  being  some%^at 
nore  selective  Including  the  use  of  coanunlty  colleges. 
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^  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

THE  5TATC  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
ACtANY.NCW  YONK  12224 

A»»iVMtf  c*«Mt»»«*«i*  April  24 »  ISffl 

ft*  Occv**«t*«tM.  CtwC*ri*<i 


TO:  Pttrtont  Conctntd  Wteh  C«r«ar  Education 

FROM:       Robtrc  S.  Seckendorf 


During  the  ptit  tevertl  aontht  ouch  Interttt  ht*  be«n  generated 
xutlonally  ••  wtll       In  llev  York  St«tt  rtttrdlns  ctr«tr  education. 
Hit  Dtptrtoent  has  received  many  requeete  foi;  Infortutlon      well  ee 
propoeele  deecrlblng  propoeed  progrems  end  requeste  for  funde  to  sup- 
port operetlng  coete  of  euch  progreoe. 

In  view  of  the  enthueieen  end  Internet  being  ehovn  ecroee  the'' 
Stete»  It  eeeoe.  Inportent  thet  efforte  In  echool  dletrlcte,  BOCES»  end 
the  DepertiDent  toove  together  In  e  coordinated  feehion  for  the  eeke  of 
orderly  development*  high  Impact,  and  economy  In  the  uee  of  the  ecerce 
flecal  reeourcee  eve liable  for  thle  purpooe. 

Thle  mctaorendum  deecriboe  the  DcpArtc)ent*e  vlexrpolnt  vlth  reepect 
•    to  career  education  and  outllnee  our  proposed  plone  for  encoureglng 
the  development  of  a  career  educotlon  focus  vlth  portlculer  emphASle 
at  t}}e  elei&sntary  end  early  eecondary  echool  level. 

The  gui'dlng  principles  for  a  career  education  focue  through(?(it 
Vew  York  Stete  are  found  In  the  Regents  Position  Paper  Ko.  11 » 
Occupational  Ed'jcatton.    Essentially,  the  mijor  concern  ehould  be 
tergcted  on  dovclopsont  of  an  educational  p£ttem  that  pcnnito  stu- 
dents to  heve  early  exposure  to  undcritandlng^  concepte  about  vork  end 
workere,  develop  awareness  tff^poroonal  abilicl^e»*  develop  the  ebllity 
to  dlstlngulotv  botvcen  available  options  and  bcg'in  to  coucom  thcmoelvee 
vith  future  caroero. 

A  well  developed  cereer  education  focus  In  e  echool  eye ten  ehould 
provide  etudcnte  with  the  basic  Inaminc  sUlllo,  ealf-undsratnndlng  and 
positive  attUudiJ  CO  cl:- .c  r  of  if^i,..i:,i  ba«^-o  on  a  clcr.r  knovltdg 

of  abilities  and  rn  unJoriitaroin;  ot  ri-<^»..irc.t.afttu  ncccscary  to  pur  cue  a 
.choccn  caiccr.    Tht  system  rhould  provitJe  exploratory  and  guldAnco  exper 
cnces  thtt  facilitate  choic**  and,  in  addttion,  cllou  etuOents  enough 
brcr\drh  of  rcLlvfty  to  U<*c:>  nil  r;»rtcnc  r-  »n  th*-fij;hout  t'.irtr  scVr»ol 
C/:peri€n''u.    Ihe  :,)-tc:.Tj  thotilci       M^iL  pi c vide  l'iscIUc  occuprAlonal 
preparation  In  the  later. secondary  school  yeare  including  a  cignificant 
ecq>hasle  on  work  experience.    Even  vlien  otudenCo  chooee  epccific  prepare 
tion  for  employment  in  the  later  years  of  secondary  echool,  they  ehould 
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Dot  find  theosclvet  locked  out  of  opporcunldet  co  pursue  further  tduca 
tlon  at  Interests  and  conditions  chunge.    All  student o  should  be  able 
to  pursue  purposeful  goals  whether  they  be  preparation  for  future  educa 
CioDi  preparation  for  esiploymfiDt,  or  both.    The  end  result  should  tliai 
n%t%  the  general  curriculua.  ^ 

t 

The  Regents^ Position  Paper  describes  a  series  of  chedkpoints  or 
behavioral  objectives  for  approxioate  ksy  ages  of  students.  Career 
education  programs  should  be  able  to, be  loeasured  against  these  objec- 
tives in  teros  of  students  achieving  ths  understandings  and  skills 
described.    Provision  nay  need  to  be  made  for  adjusting  these  age 
ceto'gorles  to  accossaodate  students*  readiness  and  abilities  to  develop 
understandings  and  skills  over  longer  And  perhaps  overlapping  period* 
of  tliae*    The  objectives  are  as  follows: 

•  I]r  age  9,  the  student  understands  the  concept  of  vork^ 
appreciates  the  valus  of  work  and  the  worker »  end  lo 
familiar  with  a  wide  verlety  of  kinds  and  fields  of 
vork* 

«    By  age  12,  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  broad 

families  of  occupationsr  It  aware  of  the  prerequisites 
for  enployment  in  the  variout  kinds  end  field*  c '  work, 
^01'^  and  undcrttandt  the  vayt  of  progressing  fron  ore 

occupatll^Qal  level  to  another.    He  it  develop:LnR  aware- 
nets  of'hit  own  abil^t^es,  interests,  and  aptltudet  in 
relation  to  variout  occupatlont. 

•  By  age  15,  tht  ttudent  it  able  to  etoeot  hit  own  potential 
and  to  participate  in  making  informed  docitiont  regarding 
his  icxsedlAte  educations),  and  occupational  goalt.  Hit 
options  include  accett  to  occupational  programt  which 
prepare  him  for  immediate  employment  upon  graduation, 

for  continued  educs t ion  at  the  pot ta€condary  level ,  or  * 
for  exit  to  the  labor  earkot  prior  to  graduation* 

«    By  age  18,  every  ttudent  It  able  to  choote  and  pUo  the 
next  step  in  his  occupational  and  educational  caroer. 
The  student 'is  able  to  obtain  entry-lovol  employmant  in 
occupations  for  which  he  it  trnined,  and/or  to  enroll 
in  potttecondary  eduq^tion*  # 

,  .    By  fpft  21,  rnd  for  et)  lov^  C3  ha  la  nble  snd  wlllln;  to  * 
work,  every  individual  it  cmploy^sd  in  e  position  coi'ui^n- 
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It  U  our  belief  chit  lnple«ntlng  ouch  of  the  career  e4CC*clon 
focuf  U  dependent  upon  currlculoo  change  «nd  thfe  developtnstf^  of 
teacher  underot.ndlnga.    All  portlono  of  the^ .chool  program  ^houldb.- 
conaldered  becau.e  career  concepta  «=u.t  penneate  all  ^^""^^"^"P 
Special  "couraea"  ox;  ahopa  and  labori^torlea  are,  not  vlauallrcd  part 
of  a  fMpctlonlng  prograa  at  the  eleoefttary  level  ndr  do  we  aee^th^  need 
for  ♦♦career  education"  teachera.        ^  '    '4  ^ 

The  Depart«nt  plarfs  to  utlll«  a  portion  of  the  Federal  y^utiprxM)^ 
fuoda  allotted  to  tha  State  In  order  to  InpXccent  career  education  cjn-^ 
cepta  toachleve  the  objective,  of  the  Regenta  policy  on  occupatlot^l 
education.  ♦  v,^     -  > 

In  order  to  aature  that  United  reaourcea  are  utllUe^?-  l^t/fcha  tMa| 
affective  vay  poaalble»  bearing  In  nlnd  that  major  co.ta  vllHleal  vixJ^ 
planning,  currlculun  activity,  and"  Iniervlce  teacher  educatt^j^J.  the  ^ 
following  guldellnea  will  be  utilized:  <l 

1.  Propoaals  aubaltted'for  planning  and  develoi)Dcnt  grania 
yill  be  available  for  perloda.up  to  three  yeara^begitin^ng 
Saptetabar  1,  1972.     ^  ,  vr^ . 

2.  To  extend  the  usefOlneas  oe^llolted  dollara^  reduce  over- 
head coaca  and  avoid. neeil'lafs  duplication  of  effort 
graateat  weight  will  be  given  to  propoaala  that  dcoon-  - 
atrate      cooperative  venture  on  the  port  of  a  group^^jjf 

"/  achool  dlatricta  no  opposed  ttf  a  single  achool  dllJtrict 

proj^t/    Thia  weighting- would,  suggest  the  atrong  consid- 
eration of  utilizing  a  EOCES  or  a  group  of  BOCES  as  the 
coordinating  agency  in  the  planning  and  dcvelopcew:  activi- 
ties.   In  the  case  of  major  cltico»  the  proposal  should 
dettonatrate  the  Involvement  of  all  the  f^il^ools  in.  the 
district.  '      .  ' 


J 


3     Hlgheot  priority  will  be  given  to  proposals  which 
•  -   indipntc"  the  developpont  of  activities  over  a  >road 
'  ;   part  of  the  educccton  sy&tcn  (K-6»  6r  K-12.  as  , 

« *,    axacpXes)  as  cocjpnrod  to  developreanfc  of  a  alngle  narrow 
*  '  irogram  activity  (i?xaaple»  work  c:;pci*lence  for  ninth 
'•^  grade  atudcnt-i).  > 

Vropoaalc  ohould  Id^ntLfy-Cho  ;nvolvcn::nt  during  the 
planning  atagc  of  key  representative  pf.n-^ono  concerned 
^  with  the  cucccssful  IcplCTtiuitntlon  ,of  career  education 

^J/f^J^L         such  as:    school  fu?crlntcndr,ntc:,  01r«ctorc  of  occu{>a: 
^•{K^"'^'^^^,ti\^.Ml  eC..;.:ivn,  e^.     ury  .  .-a  .  .  -  ly  ..con  ..ry  ..^if?- 
.     ^i,gcrntors  and  teachers,,  currlculun  fipeclallate.  guljlance 
\  couj\3«Xorr.  >arents.  t^lSchdr  educ?J|<?ts»  and  pe/sona  In 

bualneca  and  InduftrV^t  -     ,  ;  . 
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5.  Proposals  should  describe  clesrly  how  the  results  of  the 
plsnnlns  omi  develop&cnt  period  vUl  be  Itsplciaented  In 
the  partlclpetlns  schools  and  hov  the  project  will  be 
flnonced  when  It  bscooss  operstlonsl*    Significant  vaight 
vill  be  given  to  project  designs  thst  ultimately  can  bs 
Xtsplezaented  without  Incresslng  locsl  ochool  expondlturos 
(although  It  Day  require  a  reordering  of  the  priorities 
within  school  districts  %rf.th  respect  to  ^rograa  expenditures), 

6.  Proposals  should  proTldt  for  continuous  nonltorlng  and 
•valuation  ss  well  as  strict  cost  sccountlng  In  order  that 
tha  process,  design,  and  actlvitlss  are  transportable  to 
other  districts  vith  a  nlnlcuts  of  expense.  Periodic 
reports  of  activities  and  progress  vill  be  required  In 

a      order  that  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  plsna  csn  be  made 
aaong  all  agencies  psrticipsting  In  the  developoent  of 
caresr  education  twdels. 


7.  Costs  in  the  planning  stsga  night  include  the  support  of 
personnel  and  related  expenditures  for  directing  and 
coordinating  plsnning  sctivities,    loipleBcntatlon  expen- 
ditures olght  include  such  activities  as  currlculua  work- 
shops and  Inservice  tescher  education  proRfans.    Coats  of 
personnel  to  Inplcaent  progrsm  elccents  are  not  ordinarily 
vievtd  as  planning  and  developcflenc  ^pendlturea,  particu- 

^  larly  in  the  early  otage  of  the  project  p'eriod. 

8.  Funds  will  not  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  shop 
equipment,  sudio  visual  equipment  such  ss  T»V.  cameras; 
taping  eqtrt.pay».nt ;  photogrsphic  equipaient;  business 
science  or  shop  equipr^nt;  or  transportation  coses  for 
atudent  trips  and  field  vlsftiT:**''* 

f  '  '' 

9.  Funds  will  not  be  available  to  provide  complete  or  partisl 
support  of  sctivlties  already  underway  In. Individual  school' 
districts  vhlch  in  sods  way  con  be  construed  »to  bc^  a  psrt 
of  career  education.    Ko:;avcr,,  any  ongoing  or  newly  initiated 
career  education  activities  should  be  revicwod  and  evaluated 
in  light  of  its  usability  as  a  part  of  the  totsl  ccaiprchcnsive 
career  educstioii  plan  to  be  devj^ped* 

Furthor  Infortaatlcn  and  acslsteucc  can  bo  obtained  froa  the  Director, 
Dl^lolon  of  Occupaciooal  Education  Ii.i;ci"ucLion.    Application  foncc  can  be 
obtained  froa  the  Director,  Division  of  Occupational  Education  Suparvislon. 
Project  proposals  ohould  be  subalttcd  no  later  than  Jifrt(y|;i^,  1972. 
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Pro^rdm  Develooments  dnd  Acco.'nplishffents 
ELEMENTAPY  AhD  EARLY  SECOljUARY 


»  'joa  1     enable  students  in  all  gra<Jes  to  develop  awareness  and  understandimj 
tf  ine  nature  of  rfOrk  and  the  wide  variety  of  occupational  needs  and  opportunity 
in  our  society,  and  to  explore  and  develop  ^heir  ovm  needs,  ititere.sts,  and 
abilities  in  relation  to  oresent  and  future  roles  as  students,  workers,  and 
nenbers*  of  sx>t-»ety. 


Accompli shwfent 

*"'  '  "  s 

I>jrin^  1971-72,  nearly  300,000  sliidonts  In  gr.uU's  7-8  dnd  190.000 
students  in  grades  9-10  were  served  in  tr.idl t ion.il  prevocnt ional 
proj^rams  in  the  arca^  of  itiduslrl.iJ  arts,  hoox;  cc'omiraics,  bu^lnc;;;;, 
and  a^i culture.     However,  ns  described  below,  major  cnpJuisls  during 
the  fiscal  year  wa'>  on  devclopinsi  a  oorc  coRprehcns i ve ,  i »t crdisc ipl Inarx 
'    approach  to  occurialional  orientation  and  cxplorat  ion -foir  students  at  all 
educational  levels,  with  particular  cnphasis  on  the  Elementary  nml 
early  secondary  grades. 

Dcscr lot  ion      /  * 

Career  awareness,  orientation,  and  exploration  activities  at  the 
elcnent'iry  and*  early  secondary  ]?radc  levels  hav,cJbeen  a  najor  priority 
of  occupational  education  in  New  York  State  sint<  the  issuance  of  the 
Regents  position  paoer.  Occupational  Education,  in  April  1971.     In  this 
oollc>  staten^nt  U^c  Rcf,ents  identify  an  itaniediatc  need  for  extensive 
-iev^loo^i'-nt  of  '  arf  cr-relatetl  educational  experiences  In  the  earlier 
^r;»des,  to  servr        b  foundation  for  educational  and  occupational 
decision-nakin?,  in  later  school  years.     The  ReRents  policy  was  soon 
thcr^-.jf'^*  '  rij-nfnr  - throuP.h  the  designation  of  cnroer  education  as 
1  .  »/ ,]  -J' I', r  icy  by  the  t^nltctl  Slalom  Officu  of  F^iuctrion. 

f^irin;;  -i'  I  1//2   »    t.ite  Ljlucition  Dop,irtncat  connittjse,  assisted 

bv  selc'-L"'l  rcprc  '  r  *..llv  ,  of  local  educational  aj»cncles,  engaged  In 
r''"Ar   }   .p'i  nl.ir    ' *  -  'Vur'^me  rlw  i>^,'xt  appro^Tch  lo  imPlctnecitlnR 

r '       ■    •        <  (    *  '     » I  <       '  '  T      p'^'-  I  V 

.  '       It  i,  •  '  -  fil  'M»n,  s^l'ntcr  i<  I  tpr'rton' 

•    MujCat  1  .'kue'i  1  >' Rui'JfHnes  (^r  ihf  tlf'v% lupTTenc  cn  career 

o'lurnf  x'^rt  In  thfs  tote.     Phr'."  -^♦ildrl  ines  ^f^l  forth  crltrria^y  which 
.            '.,r  •  I ■»{  t'W,  tn  t  V''nt»^   -'JO'i'^rj  of  c.irecr 
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The  tiuulclnics  identify  ticc  Kc-Rcnts  po'.ition  paper  a<;  the  s',urce 
of  KuifJinR  principles  fY»r  .n  career  education  focus  throu^^hout  York 
StAU>,    Tliev  vporify  ih;,t  c.irc-or  rducntion  nctJ/itfcs  sh<,uld  be  neasur.-jh|. 
in  tLriTi<;  of  belnvjor.jl  <.h|octives  for  appn^x tru, 1 1  k<  /  /j^^-^s  ^.f  -.tu'Itnts, 
.1*;  set  forth  in  tiic  p<.sit»on  paper.     /b»   >:t»i<J.  1  .ncs  cnpli.im^c  th«    jnp'>r t.jf.»  . 
of  developing  teni  Ju-r  umlerstnod  inj-.s  nf  ,nrrtr  i.;n<(pts,  nn«J  i nt ey,r.it  j ny 
career  concept^  throuHho.it  nil  (urrjtulun  .irtas,  f.»thcr  thao  cst.ibl.sh-' 
Ihr  specf.x!  coursrs  .»nd  special  ''career  e'hicfltlon"  ti;ich(r':.  The 
KuidcliUL-s  conclude  with  n  Hsl  or^pecjfw  conditions  under  which 
Federal  funds  wjll  be  utiU^.ed  to  support  e.ireer  education  pr<ipo<:als. 
These  conditions  include  assignment  of  priority  to  arca/re^ional  plannins; 
.ind  developPCMit  activities  and  to  proposals  whrch  indicate  dcvelopntnt 
of  activities,  over  a  broad  spec t run  of  the  educTtional  process,  e.^.  K-6, 
K-9,  K-12.    Another  nnjor  condition  is  Involvenent  during  the  planninji 
stnce  of  key  representative  persons  concerned  with  the  su^rctssful 
lopleocntntion  of  career  education,  such  as'    school  superintendents; 
directors  of  occupational  education;  elementary  and  early  secondary 
administrators  and  teachers,  curriculun  special fsts,  guidance  counselors:  * 
parents;  teacher  <;ducators;  and  persons  In  business  and  industry. 

These  career  education' guidelines  place  the  responsibility  for 
planning  and  development  of  specific  career  education  strategies  at  the 
local  and  area  levels  ratho-r  than  advocating  a  particular  oro^ran 
design  for  adoption  in  schools  throughout  the  State.     U  l-S  believed  that 
use  of  Federal  funds  in  t^  f ^  rumner  will  encourage  and  assist  the  schools 
of  the  State  tn  developlnj?  a  variety  of  approaches  suitable  to  their 
particular  structures,  needs,  and  means.    The  De-)artnent  can  thus 
concentrate  Its  efforts  In  the  areas  of.inscrvlce  education,  monitoring, 
<ind  disscmin.iuon  and  sharing  of  information  regarding  the  effectiveness 
of  .iltern.it  ivc  approaches  In  New  York  State  and  other  states 

Currently  ,*24  enroer  education  r>ode^ls  are  in  various  phases  of 
planning  and  tlcveJopnent  under  the  guidelines  outlined  above.  Planning 
and  development  of  a  earecr  education  model  for  New  /ork  City  began  in 
fiscal  year  ]972  'aiid  continued  throu;;h  fiscal  /ear  1973.  Tventy-three 
models  hav«-  been  iKin^mS.  xp,  other  regions,  covering^An  extensi ve  oort.ion 
of  ficw  y.irk  Sr.«te,  ondec  tlx-  sp^msorship  of      Knf>Sv;r  j^rou^  o:  tjO'TS 
or  one  or  moro  local  school  districts.  * 

The  'It.ifi'  f*r.»}"rt  r.*  f»aplcrocnt  farror  rdnr-ition  in  r'ork  i.\t 

'   "  "  ^         •.!.»',.  .  .  ,    .  t  .  *  -  r  i. 

'  .r),v.,,|  Vf>;j  .'f.ju  t.,  fM.'  State    l-d-j  .111  ,o  'M  j-irtn..nt   rhr-uxn  t.,c 
{ftiitcd  Statfs  Office  t.f  idytntion,    KoLawsc  of  t'l*,  .izc  and  cor-jU.flt 
of  tlie  New  York  f  ity  scU.  ol  s^sten,  considerable  ;ine  artJ  '^f^ort  vcre 

'i-aiol/      1     ,.J  1        3iij»^-r.  s.  <.i  j     .  ^  rr'»^     -  '>    ^  ; 

Education  Depar^nent  project  nanagcr.  assisted  bv  a  small  on-sice  staf:  - 
selected  by  thfe  manager.    Three  school  districts  were  selected  for  ^ 
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oartlcir-iii-^n  in  the  orojecc,  and  three  elenentory  schools  and  one 
*uni?r  t^zi  sch-jol  •  Uhin  each  district.    Th«  districts  and  schools  arc: 
blstric-        ir  the  '.fony  -  ?S  41 ,  PS  76,  PS  103.  UK  113;  District  16 
m  ;r'^9/:  i  -  ^\  26,        ^1,  PS  129,   MIS  W,  and  Oi-^trict  31  on  Staten 
Island  -        41,  PS  52,  PS  3B,   IHS  2.    One  hl^li  school  has  been  lUenti'ied 
in  coniunction  "Hh  each  f»f  the  school  <!»strlcts:  Krnsous  Senior  High 
Schoo?   in  »»ro6H/n-  iU  rheri  Lehman  in  the  I'lronx;   uul  New  Dorp  IU>;h 
Sch-vjl   in  Matcn  Isl/ind.     The  Fashion  rpstUutc  ^>^   IrchnoloRV  is  tho 
post-sf  jrvJar/  :»>ir 1 1  c  I  nant  »n  the  secondary/pcist -sec  ondarv  cowpouont 
'>f  .     The  nartJcIpatlnj;  personnel   Include:     onr  teacher  fron 

r.ach  7,r^'h-  m  each  of  the  nine  olencntnry  schools:  one  person  fron 
fc^ich  'jf  th"  departncnts  In  the  junior  and  senior  hisii  schools;  sone 
llbrarl:»ns:  and  selected  staff  from  the  Fashion  Insiitute.     To  thr 
<:yt«rnt  o'.sslblfe,  pirt  Itf  pants  wrrc  selected  fr»»«  volunteers. 

«5v  r.ov-tnber  1972,  SPICK  w.is  suf  fU  lent  ly  i>r«aiiizod  to  appro.nrh 
the  soecific  acconplishnent  of  the  project  tasks  ns  ^ot  forth  In  tlu* 
contract  ..'ich  the  United  States  Office,  naoely  -  staff  development, 
curriculur.  developnent ,  guidance  developmont ,  ami  romrounltv  am! 
Industry  involvcracnt. 

•  It  "as  decided  tp  approach  the  tasks  of  st.iff  .iml  currlcuiun 

de/elop-»ent  slnultaneously .    A  proposal  by  the  InStituti'  fnr  FdiK'.»t  lou.tl 

Oev*;loprtnt ,         '/ork  City,  to  conduct  workshops  for  elcncntarv  tiMChcrs 

was  accented.    Th^  institute  vpr  selected  part C. illy  hocau-^o  of  ith  / 

eyipfcrlc-n*:o  in  •v>ftuorinj5  "the  six  -Hodel  I  Fedecal  caroi^r  education 

orojects.     Elcntntary  ,VA3rksh(>p<i  for  63  teachers  conraonced  In  Jnmiarv 

Jind  continued  through  ^lay-on  a  nontlily,  all -day  basis,     beginning  with 

orientation  to  the  career  eiucalion  philosophy  and  exposure  to  varlc^us  ^ 

'approaches  to  career  education  wiilch  have 'been  tTted  clflewhere*  the 

workshops   'ere  desi;ined  to  assist  participants  in  dovelopinc;  thejr  o'.-n 

car'^er-r'-''ated  Instructional  natorials.     Materials  and  ac t i vi  tTr*^  devt  K'oo.i 

during  th^i  spring*  together  with  those  dcveioprd  in  chr  surmer  c'srcnj. u«'i 

of  tne  vorkships,   /1 1 T  be  utilized  in  classrooots  of  pilot  syhool-*  in 

;'iri'jr  hw"'  '.th'»'''  v;ork-shf.p> ,  which  bc^jini  «5lii>rt''l\'  ,!ft<?r  the 

t  \,   ,   •    ,    .      '  '  '    "">'|tjcted  l>v  Iht   rnstituli'  for  Kdiu  .it  i.»nal 

•  ' 't  ti    r  .    f    .irtjltr  p.irtem.     Th*-  st*t*oi»dai\ /post 

se' '^ndr'ir    c  o-o^nont  j.  m    "i  cJirfifr  sL.igt-  of  dcvi'l()|»nent  ,  but  sclccti'd 

staff  fr'>n  t  hi    'Ashi'>n  institute  h.ivt'  I'Oon  «ndery'^oin>;  intensive  career  ^ 

,       .       ,  .       ,      ^        •!>  *  -T'.     '   •  r-Tv^M".  and  ih-rbri  t  l.chn.Tn.  , 

'  *  «• 

Uivl' r  .niirarl  t,/  t  h.    f  ,tt'l  I  li^'TJ'  tv    U  t  h."  (»tv  liai'crsliN  ' 

I  I    ,  „  I  ,,       •   !        ■  *  >  ,1-  .  • » •  I  ii  v   'i  •  ^1  •   I  n     r  u«* ' 

t'Hih  pnrl'i*  ip.ftlnf  sdioot  work  toj;cther  »t  o  Ki-iuT.ite  m.itcri.ils  for  usi- 
In  the  <  omn-  year .  ^ 
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In  dppro.nching  the  co»3«unIty  .nnd  iji'dS^lij^'l^oiveWnt  task,  the 
fir^t  atop  was  .selection  of  on  advtsopy;«C5{^^<iC.    The  ,id visor v  ^roup 
nenhcrs  Iwvc  been  wwrking  in  four  .subcotWiR^^y^assor  latcH  with  tUe  four 
Ruijor  t«ii»ks  of  th^  pf ujoct»  and  nnve  -thg3j^^M.'c<i  closely  jnvolvcd  in 
specific  phases  of  the  project,     Reprcstfnjp^^lvcs  have  been  identifitrd 
in  each  of  the  three  school  districts  to^sS^ft  as  Uaison  hOtwcen 
SPICE  and  the  coonunfty.     In  faJ  I  1973,  edj^nity  st  hool  district  board 
Dcnbcrs  and  otl>cr  ix-mbcrs  of  the  cocaaunili^^S/  involved  will  be  shciwn 
slides,  video  t.ipc^,  ,ind  novics  of  ong;(5|rt;5^1assrooa  activities,  to 
f.miliarize  ^tjcn  with  career  educatior^  iA^^'Vc  New  York  (,it/  nroiert, 

UltiBuitcly,  the  .success  of  SPICK'will  depend  on  the  transporting 
of -T7hreoF--oduftaUiy^  to  the  other  28  coeraunlty  districts  not  yet  Involved 
in  the  project.    The  chief  adtalnistrator  of  the  Office  of  Career 
Education  in  New  York  City  has  Identified  a  key  person  In  each  of^thc 
conounity  school  districts  to  manage  the  initiation  of  career  educatioo  * 
prograos.     SPICE  has  coacitted  itself  to  providing  leadership  developnijit/' 
for  these  oanagcrs,  to  enable  then  to  understand  and  carry  on  the  proc^^e^i 
now  ongoing  in  the  pilot  schools.  4 

The  23  career  education  nodels  outside  Nev  York  City  are'^eing 
funded  through  and  coordinated  by  the  following  agencies.  Albany- 
Schenectady-Schoharie  BOCES»  Broome-TIoga  BOCeS;  Chaut^uaua  gOCES;  ^ 
Chenango-Hjdison  BOCES;  Cyrtl and -Madison  ROCES;  Ducchess  BOCES; 
Efle  BOCES  ll;  Crt'ene  #2-Dei»iware-SchoJ.,ir4e-Otsego  BOCES;  Jefferson 
BOCES;  Livlngston-Steuben-Wyonln^  BOCES*  fUmaroneck  Public  School 
Monroe  BOCES  #1 »  ^Jassau^BOCES;  Oneldn  f2-Harailton-Herkiraer  BOCES; 
Orleanfi-NIagarn  BOCES;  Putnam^Westqhe^ter  BOCES  #1:  ^^ea^selaer- 
a>lurabl>'i  nOCBS:  Rock f and  BOCES;  Sat/itoga  BOCES ;* Sflenc or -V>in  I.tt<,n 
Ccntr.nl  Si  hool:  Suf  folk  BOCKS  #1;  Suffolk  BOCES  P^;  and  Syrar-use  lity, 
^-  .  ,      -  •  '  ,  • 

,A  Stntc  Mucatlon  OfpHrtmunt  monitor  has  been  a^signi'i  ^o  each 
of  these  project's,  and.  In  addition  to  providing  assistance  to  the 
project  pnrtic Ipants,  reports  periodically  on  ^he  project  activities  to 
the  A3SL<tt.int  (.oromlsstcmer  for  Occup-it iorial  F/Jucatlon. 
w  • 

Bec&use  of  die  number  of  models  belnjf  funded ,  it  Is  not  possible 
^In  this  space  to  describe  the  individual  projects  in  arfy  great  <letall« 
\t   ttie  «*affh-  t'-^r,  th»        >>*         '!iff,cr  s 1  f  i cant  Iv  «^nou?^  io  their 

M'  .  >^h' ;  '  

^'1   ^3tn(jj4-l,  (.fjurtll/  wf  M  .     "!iit    f  ,i  lo^;,  Lhcn  ,    i i  'i»*s-c  r  I  pt  I  ,ri  o;  .% 

nuf7.h4  r  ^►f  m.>|iit   tomru.  •  <  Ji-nLiU*  iJinh  invj    .-^pptarif]  i  ,iis  £,ir   in  >i II  or 

"  •  *    »*   f '      •»    }  '  t    .        ».  /  I    i  " "  I-  v.r- .   -»n<l  f    »   r'   *  \*   "  j  '  < 

1 II     lif  ,tu  (K  '* .       I    '  4' '  1   I  II       ,  :  i.  r  *   .   * "  '\ 

^ent  organl/at lonai  activities,  whereas  the  later  elenents  involve 

actual  planning  and  development  of  educational  activities.     So-ae  nodels 

are  farther-along  this  spectrum  than  others.  * 


Si)  i 

*  4, 
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Selcctlon  of  Coordinator  and  Staff  -  Each  BOCBS  cr  group  of  local 
districts  which  has  received  a  VEA  |;rant  for  plannint;  and  develoiment 
of  a  career  education  nod el ,  has  had  co  first  direct  i<s  attention  to 
sel^cCin^  and  eraployin^  a  'lualifiod  project  coordinator  and  supporting 
staff.     Iho  number  and  lev?l  of  supporting;  »t«ff  vary  considerably  * 
ir.  relation  to  the  size  of  the  areas  being  served.  Coordinators 
have  bten  selected  frota  a  variety  of  ba^kgr^un-is,  Including  occupn- 
'  tional  education,  acadenic  education,  guidance,  and  private  busino^$i. 

Identification  of  Participating  Agencies  and  Por«<<nnol  -  Tn 
;(C:n<:rai.  the  target  population  for  e^ch  nodel  is  the  entire  school 
"corwunit/  v/ithin  the  service  area  of  the  sponsoring  local  education 
.  ageacy.     The  projects  are  nodels  in  the  sen^e  that  strategies  developeJ 
should  b&  transportable  to  any  school  within  the  service  area.  For 
purposes  of  planning  and  developing  the  isoJel ,  however',  specific  pilot 
schools  have  been  identified  within  eacb  project,  and  "part iclpat iifg 
personnel  selected  within  these  schools.    As  in  the  New  York  City 
nodel ,  there  have  been  efforts  to  select  peraonnel  who  are  open  to 
the  career  education  philosophy,  if  not  committed.  ' 

Assesstnent  of  Needs  -  Most  projects  have  conducted  soiae  for» 
of  needs  assessment  surveys  anon^  the  general  consaunlty,  business  and 
industry,  teachers  and  administrators,  students,  receat  gr«iduates  and 
other  concerned  groups. 

■  ^         Fp  mat  ion  of  Advisory  Cpuncils  -  Advisory  councilrfHiave  \>t^ 
forned.  Including  representatives  of  coaponent  school  districts, 
various  occupatioi^al  fields,  community  groups,  etc 

OrieotaCion  of  Coraaunity  and  School  to  Career  Kducation  Concept 
and  Project  Purpose  -  The  project  staTfs  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  gaining  as  i  uch  Pvjhlic  understanding  and  support  of  career  education 
and  the  l«cal  rtodel  as  poss^ible,  both  within  and  out«ide  the  school    \  , 
cotxnunf  Ixcs.    Thf?  interest  land  fUipporl  Qf  comraunitv  ^lenders,  and 
particularly  Cljo  .ticf  s'-hool  officer,  is  <?ought .    PeVhapfi  the  no^t 
i?*;       .  '     '  'V'.^  '  she  VndersLand inj*  ^nd  support  of  parents. 

lacniifl^att  >t.  ol   iV>JsUn;<  Winter  in  Is  and  Activities  -  Although  tho 
/,rpha*ns  jn  ^ew  Vorl.  St^ite  l".  on  local  planning  and  development  of 
t  nrf  f    '''icili'i'  .->'*  ^  oa  mdivJual  pl.nniUnv  ;md  developreent 

.  r       '  '    '       *  .'        Pi        t  .-  .'V 

p'r.r      \t('.\uc,t    ,f   '    f»*'  I   •  1.'      »  I.,  Ik.)      .lihft  '.ov  \*'rl,  St.uo  nti 
in  oth^  r  '^tatc'j.     r.LivitU»s  of  this  natur*.*  li.ivo  inrludiM  the  compilation 
of  Mnl  jor,raf»hf"S  on  (  art^."-  <»ducatlfri,  e<;t.ibMcihronl  or*  ♦.nre*^r  educ.itii'n 

-f    If-  ir'>''"    .   ^"  » ^  if        of  iMr  "♦•ro  M '  ! " 
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Inservtce  Kducation  -  As  m  the  New  York  City  sKidcil,  and  .is  s'liWul 
for  in  thQ  PcpartKCnt  career  education  gu idel  Lnc<; »  the  rwjor  thrust  in 
the  regional  HMxlels  is  tnservle«  educating  to  reorient  teacher  and 
cC^ua^cloC  ^itli tuUcs  toward  career  Ucvl  lopiaent ,  and  to  assist  tcnchcrs 
and  counseLorft  in  the  prncesA  of  developing;  materials  and  activities 
for  use  In  thoir  owi)  schools  aod-.^oinmsroon^,     Inservice  education  work- 
shops hflvc  occurred,  or  are  planned.  In  every  proiect.  Personnel 
conducting  these  workshops  include  the 'project  coordinators,  career- 
oriented  guidance  per^jonnel,  teacher  educators,  StaTto  Education  Depart^ 
nent  personnel,  occupatlonj^l  educators,  career  education  direc,tors 
frop  other  projects  , or  states,  and  a  variety  of  consultants.  The 
IrTi^ervlce  education  cooponent  will  be  relnfj^rced  by  sessions  'conducted 
in  the  sujoacr  of.. 1973  through  the  use  of  CducationcProfessi ons  Develop- 
ment Act  (EPDA) 'fund*  •  as  Identified  in  the  d973  State  Plan  for. 
Occupational  Education* 

Currlculun  Dcveloptaent  -  The  outcome  of  th^  Inservice  education 
sessions  described  above  is  the  actual  development  of  materials  and  . 
activities  hy  teachers,  counselors,  and  adnlnistrators  of  the  pilot 
schools.    The  emphasis  I9  on  inte^ratlni;  career  education  activities 
Into  «11  phases  of  ^he  currtculun.    Participants  develop  goals,  objec- 
tives, lesson  plans,  "learning  activity  packages,'*  etc.,  for  use  In 
their  individual  classrooms.    Othe?  instructional  activities,  resources, 
and  techniques  planned. and  developed  as  ,a  resulC  of  the  workshops 
include:     field  trlpn;  earner  education  resource  and  information 
centres:  career  days:  rojle  pj.aying  activities;  hunaniscic  and  ojJen 
education  techniques:  televisiion  profifams  on  careers,  and  directories 
t»t  re^ourco  "persons . 

Publications  and  Public  delations  -  As  noted  above,  or le.t^iat ion 
of  tbu  Rene ml  and  sthool  connunities  is  ordinnri 1 /^an  tarly  stto  in 
tUv  dovi'lopmetit  of  a  rc^iitnal  model.  Keeping  t!iC  v."irio'i'5  u»'ibKc>  m- 
forim'd  rcm,iin<;  .at  i^mpurlant  function  as  the  moJel  devej^jj^^,  *ind  rose 
pr^'iccts  iMVi'  In  t«un  to  publish  newsletters  and  to  stel'  acce  >5  to  the 
pidtlic  tlitou^M)  thr  v»-iru>us  mrrli.T. 

ihe  Ntw  Y*wk  (  ity  (»ro )<  c t  -filMCh-  uttJ  tm  ^i  r<j;^ional  nodels 
di.'?*<.  ribfd  above  will  retcive  yr.A  fundins;  for  the  1973-7^  academic  year 
tiiruttf.h  Oimni  «S'<n>nt*r      p,r>H'ts  .>nd  provi'-.fons  in  the  197^  St;itc  Plan 
I       I'  » I  (  "  t.  '1  f  '        .'      ^      "-.-f  t         •  <      ^ '  ri   ^     /  *  -1  '  :  •  I     f   I  '  f  •.  • 
.K  i'.'  ,  t  .ti>  ir  f        t  l.>s  I  <,m  I  t »" !  I  K.         ►'/f'C  t       in  \'tv  c    'tn?  *'t  ■.  *" 
1.  J  rrsuh  (»f  it,(  v'-J'"""^'  ''"^  Ji'\<t  lop  wiU  wrutii  li^^  taKc.  ulacc  during 
19/2-73. 


eiiucation  roodf'is  ijt  bi-iuij  sui>ple'nentcd  oy  special  '.urr.an.^pi  5U3r;rtc*i 
through  EPOA  funding.     IHjrlng  1972-73.  ten  workshoP->    ere  oianned,  :c 
be  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1973".    General  obiectfvcs  of  the 
'workshops  include:     to  train  a  teanj  of  elementary  teachers  in  school 
districts  to  be;$in  thinking  and  teaching  in  terms  of  career  awareness. 
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to  provide  .i  ba^e  fron  which  the  schooU  can  plan  a  distrlcC-wldc 
career  education  program;  co  provide  »  caJrc  of  trained  educators  u\\o 
can  plan,  develop,  and  Inplefncnt  an  tnscrvlce  prof.ran  for  other  pro- 
fessional oersonnel  in  the  district:  antJ  to  f^ive  Tc.Trher  Kducntion 
cnc  QDportunlty  to  tie  xn  with  the  exemplary  cnreer  education  projects 
fun-Jed  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  " 

Speoif Icall/,  the  program  w<ll  provide  the  participants  sone  or 
all  of  thf  fol loving  opnortuntt  ies:     to  .stjrvey  coiomunltv  resources, 
and  learn  hov  thoy  ran  be  effectively  utilized:  berom**  nk>rc  awnrc  of 
the  voc,ld  of  work:  participate  in  cy.periencos  In  busioess  .ind  indus- 
try r  becc^e  aware  of  career  development,   including  the  aspects  of 
student  self-awnrcness  and  decl.<flon  naklng;  become  f.irnlllar  wlt»»  the 
•  use  of  behav4'orol  ob^ectlvei;  study  existing  educational  objectives 
and  curricula,  and  "bxaraine  their  relationship  to  career  education; 
sharpen  curriculuriyxonstructlon  and  modification  skills;  design  some 
teacher  and  student  activities  related  both  to  Che  existing  curricula 
and  the  yorld  of  work,  develop  a  preilainary  career  education  plan  for 
their  districts,  and  design  an  Inservlce  progran  for  other  teachers  in 
their  districts,  beginning  with  other  teachers  in  their  own  buildings. 

The  progran  was  designed  to  serve  ten  teacher  educators  represent 
.  ting  ten  teacher  education  Institutions — Elraira  College,  T»ace  Univer- 
sity, C.W.  Post,  Russell  Sage,  and  State  University  Colleges  at  Brocky 
port,  Roffalo,  Fredonla,  Onconta,  O.swego,  and  PJattsburgh — and  400 
teachers,  counselors,  nnd  librarians  representing  60  school  districts. 

Ourln^  November  and  December,.  1972^  a  survey  was  conducted  among 
teacher  education  Institutions  In  the  State  to  identify  those  colleges 
most  interested  and  tnost  capable  of  conducting  spch  a  program.  '  By  the 
-end  of  Decenber  the  ten  Institutions  selected  had  each  Identified  a 
staff  neTiber  to  serve  as  institute  Irvstruclor-director ,    From  February 
through  'a/,  1973,  tt^e  Uureau,  In  conjunction  with  Clio  Cornell  Institute 
for  Occupational  Education,  conducted  a  series  of  six  training  sessions 
for  the  instructors      Sininltannously,  these  two  agcnrieji,  nn<?  the  ten 
in'-str'jri        \ 'I        -"^volop      modt*!  'i-woek  workshop  rcn   element. irv 
',t       '    }•  t    tf.     I  .  ' 

y,'j  x.\\*'  onii  of  '«a/.  fach  coller/*  h.ul  devehtpcd  .t  propos.il  for  the 

Jij'   i '\ni:V   i>istUjH->   ire      tr.'cf.i Wvl        bc^in  dtninj:  liu'  l.ist  vfc! 
in  .'un'  .  part  "f  thf  work  lr)p.     t  i  v*.  t       ,  e-ioh  of  t!»*vtt.ims  will 

,t,    ^       t-  'r^'Ki   ^  ''-  r.fr)'   f..r  t  i  '  n    loi       't.  h.>.'I    M'ji'-jri  TV^ 

.    \  -  r    i    ,    .  .       .u    ;    . .        i  .1    i    '  it         i  .     ,»»  I  I .  t  . »  • 

duriftf,  ih*'  fall  senx:>ster. 

K 

iMc    rtaff  of  t^iK;  (orneM   Institute  foe  Occupational  tUluc<ition  will 
assi.t  in  tilt:  n/ml  tnr4np.  ah'J  evaluation  of  the  siimner  workshops,  alu! 
will  eoni*i|f,  edit,  and  dlssu'ninatc  develppe<!  raaterl.tlK. 
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In  addition  to  the  New  York  City  iruidcX  and  the  23  pr<>|ects  fundcl 
.!•>  r«g  tonal  mule  Is,  a  nuober  of  career  cduc;itjon  .ict»vitiCi  receivcl 
VEA  support  durin}^  1971.     the  Syratu'?^  model,  flrvmj;  the  2}  dcsen'jc'l 
nbovt»,l  received  ndditiom!  support   iii  tti»    forn  of  n  UniicI  '%t>U(s 
C i'vtncjissloncr ' ixmiit.     Through  tlus  siipport,  Syracuse  w.is  al)le  to  sei^* 
66  tt*.ichers  In  !n«?crvicc  workshops.    'Hk   teachers  prepared  <i3  "life 
centered"  career  cdiicition  curriculum  units  which  will  be  laplenented 
in  their 'JC'*.  dur[nf,  the  1973-74  school  year. 

A  Huff.ilo  I'lojt'cl,  nlso  funded  throu;;h  n  f.omi  ssion'er  *s  special 
p.r.nit,  h.is  est, }Mi. shed  three  career  education  resource  cent&rs  ^it  a 
middle  »c!u>ol  and  two  (unior  higli  schools.    Career  e'iucation  ceans 
LOttsi^ting  i>f  tc<icher.s  of  industrial  arts,  hone  econonics,  business 
cducadon,  nnd  art  and  music,  as  well  as  counselors,  are  established 
in  each  career  education  resource  center*    These  tcaras  serve  as 
consultants  to  t€achets  to  incorporate  world  of  work  -concepCs  into  the 
regular  instructional  proi^raa,  coordinate  field  trins,  and  assist 
students  and  teachers  in  u^il  izin^  rroa^terials  and  equipment  available 
in  the  rcsoupcc  centers,    they  are  also  developing  a  systenatic  program 
to  provide  inf orioat  ion  and,  jqounscl  ing  which  will  assist  young  people 
to  take  fujl  advi^Cagc  of  tHe  secondary  and*  post-secondary  occupational 
education  opportunities  Avallnblc  in  the  Buffalo  co">nunity. 

A  career  education  project  in  Yonkers  received  a  Conaii ssioner ' s 
iirant  late  tn  fmcal  year  1973,  and  is  currently  organizini^  to  begin 
operation  in  the  1974  fiscal  year. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  Department  csfr^er  education  guide- 
lines and  the  identification  of, ';p(;cif iq.  funds  fot;  models,  ^art  D  - 
Kxrwplary  funds  were  used  an  R4j{iport  of  a  K-J2  careex  oricatation  ind 
itevcLopmcnt  project  conducted  by  the  Mineola  Public  Schools  nn  Long 
I'.iand.     Vhe  Minei»lti  |»ri>)i.'  L  was  in  its  second  /ear  of  op^.r^iLi'^r  larin? 
197J  and  will  rcieive  final  VKA  funding  in  fiscal  year  I97i,.  Tr.^: 
emphasis  ii>  tlw  project  is  on  the  individual's  self-'leveloo-'^At  t 
rel  Ues  to  circr*'.     Attention  is  fot  n'^cd  r«n  the  cSn'-actf.e  '■tic  '^ro  'r. 

i  li'f     :hri<{iiJi  Vrf!u'«|i   /  (in,''*lt*r'>  mo^'L',   th'  ir  -ilu'*    r   ' ^ ; I, . '."i  , 
ail.'  th«  elem^'iVt',  uliuii  tijwpij'.e  vm  ,it  i  rin-'i  1  maiuriC/    on  iht  prc','-ar'iC  i.ri 
«»t  ,1  K- 1 2  pt  rstiiial  dt  vi' I opm^iit  proj^ram  to  enlMne**  this  (^ro'/th,  on  th', 
pai  I  UMp.*i  ii'ti  rif  ila  'iriu>ra  t  f.if  lii-r^  jo  ^h^  d'*Vi 'oon«  r  L  ,  ^  tr»  il  ,  an'i 

I'.  <r  I  J  '     i<  '1 1    '  ^   ;      I  .  '    <  :    lu^         '  .      <  , 

'  I ru»^  ni»1dtf?i  »,    Ml'}  a  "i^li  ,t   Liii.tl  iinrS-r  of  tc-i'Ji  r     h jd  t.i'^tir.,.  - 

r  - 

iiivv>lverai'nt  aruvng  bch.ioi  ^taff  and  tht  connj..it  .     -^ncc  z;,  >i  ' 

-    proved  Ucgaii  cnri  ier  and  is  farther  along  in  rioJule  dev»;lc.<pcnt  thar.  ' 
.rjost  of  the  regional  p'rojects,  its  coordinators  ha^re  shared  isore  of 

exfeniences  ^nd  niatenals  uith  other  career  education  cooramdt^rs 
•  in  the  State. 
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B.n  ".neola  and  the  three  specially  funded  projects  described 
ao'j  h  parti'.ipare  ifi  statewide  career  gducacion  conferences  and  tti  Che 
inrorn.>t*on-sharing  network  managed  by  the  State  rducatlon  Departnent. 
~!  is,  all  of  these  r/fojeci^  foro  part  of  ,j  statcwjdj*  novcr.ent  to  Inplo- 
n»-nt  '',ar<'c-r  education. 

/n'3th(  r  a-^pcct  of  this  ©ovcmcnt  is  the  work  of  the  guldantc 
corxroumt/      OepartPic-nt  J^uidartce  personnel  cotafvletcd  a  pro]ect  Invol- 
v.ny  four  school  di'-tricts  which  was  aimed  at  develop inR  a  plan  base<l 
on  't     r,t*n,  .ippro.i^h,  an  assessment  of  th<  community's  vulucs  renardini; 
tlcsirefj  student  career  knowledge,  and  an  assessncnt  of  the  present 
levc]  of  student  career  knowledge. 

A  guidance -sponsored  publication  entitled  "Careci  Development » 
An  Overview"  has  been  completed  and  will  be  released  soon.     The  pur- 
pose of  the  document  will  be  to  provide  a  conceptual  framework  of  hou 
career  dc/elopment  can  be  integrated  into  the  educational  program, 
based  on  measurable  student  behavior.     This  is  the  first  of  a  series  ^^^^ 
of  oubHcations  related  to  this  concern. 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  statewide  vocational  guidance  conference 
was  held  for  180  participants,  covering  the  following  topics:  gaming 
approaches  for  development  of  career  insights,  human  skills  to  be 
required  m  the  future,  career  , education  for  the  handicapped,  humanistic 
approaches*  to  career  education,  career  education  for  minorities , ^nd 
assessing  student  career  knowledge.  ^ 

Because  of  the  priority  assigned  to  career  education  in  the  Stattf 
,»and  nationally,  and  because  of  the  considerable  resources  being  invested 
'  in  its  devel^pnent,  particularly  high  standards  of  evaluation  have  been 
established  for  projects  receiving  VEA  support,    Kach  of  the  regional 
Tiodels  is  r-ioyireJ ,  to  subrr.it  a  '.written  m-jnthly  report  on  Its  piogrcs-.. 
following  guidelines  developed  b;  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  Education 
H-^iSearch  .ind  th*.  i.tstitute  f'>r  Research  and  DevGlopmrnt  in  Occupational 
Tdu^'l'C'    M  ^il/  '  ■/■     I^is  Sfl  f-evalunt  KM)        reinfor<od  hy  th-.' 

c  jnl  ^  ^  '    '\    '.t^ff  jtnm  Dci^irin.MU  piu)L'({  r-'-nif^'r-, 

/idd :  t  lonir '  i  /  ,  r'.i  Ls    m,   •  .H.our  i^.ci  t**  ^oi  k  .i  ilTkI  p.irt>  ev,t;u-i- 

tion*     Ihf   f,ori!i '>  1   i^L  -t  c' I  !.  Hove  1  opriif^Ht   Institutt   h.is  rr.idc  its  ev.il- 

'lat'T'^n  "rr*?- / 1 '  •  .        *    '^i'*    '<    I    '  models  n*  a  low  <'osi  ,  ,ind  ,\  number  h'^%c 
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VDC.  HP.  tiHARirJGS  >  BACXCROUVD  -  NYS  DEPT.  OF  ED. 


NYS  Departaent  of  Education  has  produced  a  detailed  (15-page) 
jJTOposal  on  voc.  ed.  amendments  for  the  current  session.    It  can  be 
siwnarized  by  extending  curreiic  law  VoCi  Ed.  Act  of  1963  (as  aner^ded^ 
1968)  in  the  followLig  ways; 

I  Drop:    (a)  State  $  matching  of  Fetl.  funds 

(b)  mandated  ?  setasides  (currently  for  disadvantaged  151, 
handicapped  101,  postsecondary  IS%) 

(c)  narro^v  i^ategories  of  program  funding 

(d)  per  capita  incoiae  elenxjat  of  allotrjent  fomila 

II  Add:     (a)  Stronger  state  planning  and  accountability 

(b)  scaXl  %  setaside  for  USC^  discretionary  grants 

(c)  list  eligible  purposes  (after  dropping  ICb)  and  (c))  ^ 

III  Maintain:  (a)  Population  basis  of  allotment  (sec  I  (d)) 

(b)  single  state  agency  (^  not  allow  dual  units) 

(c)  advisory  councils.  State  and  National,  but  do 
not  expand  role  beyond  advice 

(d)  USOE  review  and  approval  of  inprovcd  state  plans 
(see  II  (a)) 
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IS  VOCATlONAIi  TEACHINQ  EDUGAJIONAL? 
^  Jerome  M.  Shostak 
'Education  Specialist 
^         Western  Electric  Fun<i 


INTRODUCTION : 

At  the  outset  -  and  to  identify  the  purpose  of  this  ' 

paper  -  the  Commi<le^  is  urged  to  review  the  worda 

of  William^  Arrowsmith  on  tpachers: 

"I  am  concerned  here  with  only  one  kind  of 
teaching.    I  mean  the  ancient,  crucial, 
high  art  of  teaching,  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  alone  can  claim  to  be  called  educational, 
an  essential  element  in  all  human  culture, 
. . .Only  when  large  demands  are  made  of  the 
teacher,  when  we  ask  him  to  assume  a  primary 
role  as  educator  in  his  own  right,  will  it 
be  possible  to  return  dignity  to  teaching." 

Professor  Arrowsmith  was  seeking  change  in  these 

penetrating  Remarks.    Your  attention  is  drav/n  to 

the  unexpressed  need  implied  in  his  comments.  They 

apply  to  the  current  practice  in  pre-service  and 

in-service  preparation  of  technical  and  trade -industrjlal 

vocational  teachers. 


THE  NEED:  ^  ^ 

It  is-' recognized  that  teacher  preparation  in  the  United 
•States  has  historically  been  assigned  to  teacher 
preparatory  institutions  on  the  post-secondary  level. 
The  focus  of  this  papei^  is  on  a  major  unmet  need  which 
can,  and  must,  be  satisfied  by  Jhese  institutions. 
The  leadership  for  this  effort  must  originate  with 
Federal  legislation.    Only  witli  the  eatablishment  ^ 
,.of  Pederair^programs  for  the  refinement  of  this 
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preparatory-  process  can  change  be  achieved. 

One  thirx3  of  all  vocational  teachers  'ax\6  more  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  students  in.  voca-tional 
schools-  are  icjentified  as  trade-industrial  and  , 
technical  popuiatJ^§ns  (U,S,0,E,  data,  1973). 
By  revising  the  up-stream  process       the  preparation 
of  these  teacH'ers,  there  will  be  a /r^stantiai  improve- 
ment  in  the__edltcation  of  more  th^n^orle  and  one-half 
million  student 3  and  a  rerSartdaDle  change  in  the  image 
of  vocational  education. 

Although  a  large  majority  of  vocational  education 
teachers  hold  baccalaureate  degree^,  thpse  to  wh^h 
we  address  crtur^selves  here  are  recruited  from  trades 
and  Jndustry,  normally  have  high  school  diplomas  and 
are  givfen,  in  most  states,  five  years  to  take  certain 
prescribed  courses  in  teaching  vocational  subjects. 
The  "^siial  state  requirement  for  the  issuance  of  a 
state  pro^visional  certif icat'^Tls  a  specified  number 
of  years  (frequently  five  years  again)  as  a  practicing 
tradesman  of  technician.    With  this  last  requirement, 
as  the  only  training  background,  these  individuals 
are  placed  in  vocational  classrooms  as  teachers. 
It  is*  this  unusual  combination  which  is,  and  has 
been,  the  force  in  educating  young  adults  whose 
characteristics  result  fr^m'  schooling  best  described 
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by  .David  Rogers  as: 

"ijost  of  the  siiortcomlngs  of  vocational  and 
technical  education^ are  symptomatic  of  what 
is  vfrong  with  public  schools^enerally ,  , , 
a  narrow  and  misplaced  elij^iitn.  that  puts 
inordinate  emphasis  on  a  l!%J^=i<«^earv  college^ 
degree,  gears  most  educational^^eeo'urces  to' 
college  bound  students,  injluiatbes  academic 

'from  vocational-technical  ^tl|tining,  and     ^  . 
relegates  students  and  educaftors  in  vocational 

•programs  to,  second-class  citizenship," 

The  validity  of •  this  criticism  is:  deplorable,    I1>  * 
;t-.v»>..4,  '^^  \  reflection  on  the  ^leadership  Efforts  of  previous 
^       Congressional  programs  since  vocational  education  is 
a  creat\ire  of  the  Federal  government.    The  time  is 
,here  ^or  corrective  measures.    The  climate  established 
by  the  Congress  and  former  United  Statues  Commis-sioner 
of  Education;  Sidney  P,  Marlandv  under  the  title  of  ' 
career  education  -  a  thrust  resulting  in  a  strong 
linkage  between  academic  subjects  and  future  career 
,  alternatives  for  students  -  has  taken  hold  at  all  ? 
levels  of  the  educational  structure,  * 

It  Isf  emphasized  that  career  education  is  not 
vocational  education.    To  the  contrary,  it  is  i 
the  posture  of  l^his  paper  that  any  difference 
between  a  technical  and  a  liberal  education  is 
.    fallacious*.    Technical  education  mukt  be  liberal 
to  be  adequate.    This  observer  is  in  total  agreement 
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with.  Chiles  SilbemifiLn  when  he  defines  the  purpose 
of  education  as  a  process  that  prepares  students 
*^to.act,  to  think,  and  to  feel."    For  our  purposes, 
this  translates  into  an  education  which  would  equip 
students  with  technical  skills  as  well  as  enabling 
them  to  participate  intelligently  in  their  communities 
as  citizens  and  to  relate  in  their  homes  and  with 

 ^-ethers  on^a  contrlbutorji^Aplane-^  gorwarii JLooklng   

technical  institutes  alid  schools 'of  technology  and 
'    Engineering  are  recogniafng  this  development  in 
their  curriculum  otf^rliv^s.    It  follows  that  it 
"is  imperative  that  secondary  schools,  and  more 
specifically  secondary  level  vocational-technical 
teachers  recognize  this,  and  be  trained  as  teachers 
to  implement  this  concept. 

The  tragedy  of  current  practice  is  that  trade, 
*         industrial  and  technical  teachers  perform  as  tech- 
niciaais,and  reject  the  realism  that  they  must  be 
teachers, first,  skilled  craftsmen  second.    In  the 
seminars  that  ^this  observer  has  conducted  in 
teacher -training  programs  for  vocational  teachers, 
and  the  question  is  asked,  of  these  students,  they 
state  categorically  and  definitively  that  their  role 
is  only  to  train  students  in  a  skill  -  and  that  is 
what  they.  are'»ibeing  paid  to  do. 
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The  Committee  is  asked  to  give  in-depth  consideration 
to  the  gaps  in^he  educational  backgrounds  of  these 
teachers.    If  there  is  understanding  of  language. 
Including  commonly  accepted  English  -  both  oral 
and  writtea.r       is  accidental..^  If  there  is 
knowledge  of  the  humanities,  it  is  an  exception. 
If  there  i^s  reference  to  the  history  of  our  nation  - 
political J  economic  or  social  -  it  is  normally  super-' 
ficial  or  limited  to  a  high  school  curriculum.  Where 
In-dervice  courses  are.  offered  to  satisfy  certifica- 
tion reqxilrements  in  adolescent  psychology,  there 
are  no  preparatory  courses  in  general  psychology. 

e  ref eiFences,  and  more.  Including  sociology, 
government,  economics,  the  sciences  -  reflect  the 
gaps  in  the  first  five  to  ten  years  of  the  careers 
of  these  teachers,  as  classroom  teachers,  and  as 
certified  by  tHe  states.    This  does  not  meaxi  that 
the  Federal  government  should  dictate  state  certifi- 
cation  requirements  for  teachers.    It  does  mean  that 
the  need  must  be  satisfied,  and  c€in  best  be  accomplished 
by  Federal  direction  and  leadership  through  support  or 
revised  state  vocational  teacher  preparation  programs. 
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Rupert  Evans  addresses  the  inherent  problems  of 
such  a  program: 

"These  cdmplexitie,s  (the  tasks  of  the  vbcationa;L 
teacher)  cannot  be  mastered  by  the  worker  whose 
service  and  In^-servicex teacher  euucation  is 
u-      _  ^       college  courses  taken  during 

  -     -  >ears  of  teaching. . .The  greatest 

task  of  vocationa5b  teacher  education  is  to 
devise  ways  in  which  teachers  can  be  prepared 
to  teach  accurately^  efficiently^  and  broadly, 
so  that  their  students  will  have  maximum 
opportunity  to  control  their  own  envixonment . " 

There  are  specific  problems  in  the  achievement  of 
these  goals.    At  this  time  in  the  development  of 
•  vocational  education  there  is  no  accreditation 
organisation  to  set  the  standards  for  the<^reparation 
of  vocational  teachers,  especially  trade,  industrial 
and  technical  teachers .    Secondly,  tfi^^  states  » 
certification  requir.ements  for  provisional  and 
permanent  certificates  do  not  face  the  reality 
of  those  teachers  who  are  starting  with  a  high 
school  diploma,  who  have  fvill-time  teaching  posts, 
and  are  expected  to  attend  evening  classes  to  o'btain 
120  credits  (.c)  for  their  baccalaurea-ce  degrees. 
Thirdly,  few  of  the  teacher  preparatory  institutions 
for  vocational  teaphers  offer,  remediation  courses 
in  the  general  education  category.    This  observer    '  ^ 
cannot  imagine  many  of  the  current  classroom  teachers 
in  tade  and  industry  classrooms  taking  courses ^at  the 
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undergraduate  level  in  the  classics.    There  is  a 
basic  need  in  remedia|;JLon  in  common,  ordinary ,^ 
everyday  written  and  oral  communication. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  summary  of  this  need  is  directional  for  the.  ' 
Committee.    The  measurement  of  the  quality  of 
vocational  education,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Gordon  Swanson, 
is  almost  entirely  by  proxy.    Federal  legislation  is 
needed  to  s^r.ve  as  guidelines  for  1)  certification 
requirements,  2)  accreditation  of  teacher  preparatory 
programs  for  trade  and  technical  vocation  teachefs 
and  finally,  3)  for  the  establishment  of  evaliiative 
procedures  for  the  output  of  vocational  and  technical?  ^ 
^Qhools.     Only  in  this  way  will  the  growing  population 
of  these  students  achieve  skills  beyond  hands-on 
abilities.    The  nations*  students  in  these  schools 
are  rightfully  .entitled  to  achieve  skills  in  communica- 
tion, the  ability  to  identify  problems^ ^^^S'her  than  those 
of  a  mechanical  nature,  the  skiMs  to  solve  these 
prolilems,  and  the  realities 'of  self-management  based 
on  value  structures,'  motivation,  goal  objectives.  The 
in-depth  characteristic  to  function  effectively  under 
adverse  conditions  is  a  vital  .development  in  the 
educational  process  which  must  be  achie'^ed  as  part^ 
of  their  schooling.    Creativity  and  the  Ability  to 
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adapt  to  change  should  be  wound  into  their  curriculum. 
These  are  the  teaching  ingredients  that  must  become  an 
integral  part  ot  teacher  training  for  vocational  teachers. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Committee  recognize  that  this  is  t>ur 
best  opportunity,  the  best  we  have  had  to  move  forward  in 
,  the  redesign,  redevelopment  of  an  important  segment  of 
vocational  educatlrons.    Thank  you  for  this'  opportunity 
to  address  you. 
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Rhode  Island  College 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 
Established  1854 


Bureau  of  Social  «nd  Educitional  Services* 
Julv  n,  1975 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell  ^ 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

r» 

A 

Dear  Senator  Pell, 

I  would  like  to  briefly  ask  your  support  for  favorable  consideration 
for  Senate  Bill  (S)  940,  This  Bill  is  entitled  "The  Career  Guidance  and 
Counseling  Act  of  1975,  "  " 

In  my  experience  as  Career  Education  Coordinator  in  Rhode  Island, 
I  feel  that  major  needs  for  students  of  this  state  both  elementary  and  " 
secondary  could  be  better  jmet  if  the  focus  of  this  legislation  were  en- 
acted.   The  need  f6r  students  to  develop  decision-making  skills,  as  well 
as  better  understanding  of  the  world  of  work,  would  enhance  greatly  their 
abilities  to  become  articulate  and  successful  citizens,    I  feel  that  this 
legislation  could  make  these  goals  more  attainable. 

Although  there  are  19  separate  pieces  of  legislation  that  have  been  en- 
acted over  the  past  five  years  recommendins  guidance  and  counseling 
'  services,  only  four  percent  ol^the  total  monies  of  all  of  these  bills  have 
tcca  used  for  guidance  and  counseling.    This  special  legislation  would 
commit  categorically  more  funds  for  this  needed  service. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  tQ  support  the  passage  of  the  "Career  Guidance 
^r.A  Counseling  Act  of  1975, 


Sin^erily 

Ronald  A:  Esposlto,  PJ/d, 
Coordinator  Career  Education 
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r-y=^"*V"srATr'aTl?lmyo rf fL^  vToeFO^plan tat i o ns 

W  ifc  !^ '  "  ^   ^      ^  ^  ^ OF  EDUCATION 

^^^S^.*    199  Promenade  Street,  Providence,  Rhodt  Island  02908 


ThomM  a  Schfflictt.  CommisioMr  '  *' 

June  19,  1975 

The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
United  States  Senator 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building 

_Washington*_J:L-C.^  2QS10   „   

« 

Dear  Senator  Pell: 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  has  served 
to.jjrovide  Rhode  Island  and  the  Board  of  Regents  for  Education  with  the*" 
broad  base  of  needed  funding  assistance  to  Improve  vocational  education 
In  the  state  at  all  levels  of , learning/ 

The  Regents,  knowing  that  new  legislation  will  ultimately  effect  its 
vocational  education  progrsnis,  considered  it  timely  tq^  address  potential 
concerns  which  they  feel  are  Important  to  maintain  an  effective  vocational 
education  program  governance  system  in  Rhode  Island. 

A  primary  concern  to  the  Board  is  the  ability  to  maintain  the 
flexibility  that  states  now  have  In  establishing  policies  and  priorities 
which  are  consistent  with  the  general  vocational  education  philosophy 
of  the  state  itself.    At  the  same  time,  the  Board  of  Regents  feel  that 
^    to  abolish  the  concept  of  a'  "sole  state  agency"  for  the  governance  of 
all  levels  of  vocational  education  would  be  inconsistent  with  previous 
law  and  would  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  those  programs  v\^ich  have 
been  functioning  well  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  under  the  aegis  of  the 
single  board.    Further,  some  of  the  proposals  pres^aptly  being  considered 
would  eliminate,  to  a  greater  degree,  the  P-c^cnts-L^lexibillty  aud  uis- 
cretion  In  determining  fapendmg  priorities  for  vocational  education  by 
earmarldng  specific  percentages  for  spending  in  programs  for  ^lemen^ary, 
^    .secondary,  posts econdary,  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  etc. 

Since  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  now  considering 
aU  proposed  legislation  in  the  area  of  vocational  education,  the  attached 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Regents  at  their  last  regular  meeting. 
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The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
June  18,  1975 
Page  2 


In  essence,  It  requests  that  any  legislation  enacted  shall  maintain 
sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  the  Regents  to  continue  to  serye  as  the 
sole  decision-making  body  for  vocational  education  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  further  that  that  the  legislation  provide  for  the  Board  of  Regents  to 
retain  the  ability  to  establish  policies,  priorities,  and  to  determine 
the  distribution  of  the  ^unds  to  support  their  decisions. 

We  would  hope  that  as  you  begin  to  draft  the  Vocational  Edupatlon 
Act  of  1976  that  you  will  consider  these  policies  and  principles  which 
the  Board  of  Regents  deem  so  necessary  for  the  state^of  Rhode  Island 
a'nd  vocational  education  programs  within  the  state.  '  *^ 

We  appreciate ^'^as  we  always  have,  your  consideration  for  the 
concerns  of  students  and  education  and  know  that  our  concerns  will 
be  considered  to  the  fullest.    If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance 
to  you,  would  you  please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 

Sincerely, 


Thomas  C.  Schmidt 
Commissioner 


TCS(RAB):mm 
< 

cc:    Steven  J 
Arthur  R. 
/    Robert  A, 


V/cxler 
Pontarelli 
Berlam 


Grace  M:  Glynn 
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WASHINGTON  COUNTY  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

River  Ro«d  •  C«(tt9.  Mmm  04619  •  207  454<2J44 


March  24,  1575 
/ 

S«n«tor  Edauhd  Miukit  *  *  ^  ^ 

Ctpltol  Bulldlnf  '    ^*  '  .   <*  * 

Kashinfton,  D.C.  '  ^ 

D«tr  Senator  Huskia: 

Kashinfton  County  Vocational  Technical  Institute  is  a 
post  secondary  vocational  school.    Many  of  our  students  are  o>er 
twenty  years  of  afe  and  are  tryini  to  better  themselves  by 
leamini  a  trade, 

^  The  Federal  Vocational  Work  Study  Dro|rl«  is  restricted 

^    to  students  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  <ff  a|e.    This  r^triction 
seeas  terribly  unfair  to  "older"  (twenty-one  year*  old!!)  students* 

Is  there  anythinf  your  off'ice  can  do  to  eliminate  this 
restriction  by  the  Federal  Govemaent? 

very  Truly  Yours, 


very  Truly  Yours, 


Robert  C.  Hazel wood 
lusiness  Hanager 
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jr^  FROVIDQICEPUBUC  SCHOOLS 

St^d«xtRaI^k»iO(fiM 


149 

TTo^diao*,  Rhodt  Utad  02905 

li  I   II  I  U  I  r 


June  12,  1975 
1^ 


RECLIVED 

PROVIDENCE 


The  Ronorable  CUlrbortie  Ptll 

418  Federal  luldins  ^ 
Providence,  Ibode  lelend 

De«r  SeMtor  Pell,  i  , 

^        Ae  Student  Relatione  Adainietrator  for  the  Providence  School 
laperoaaat,  I  ehould  like  to  urge  7ou;r  support  of  the  Cereer  Guldence 
eid  Couneelins  Act  of  1975  Ol.X/3270  or.S.  940). 

'Thle  leslaletion  would  provide  our  boyi  end  (irle  with  the  ekilled 
couieeliug  help  which  they  need  in  lelecting  their  future  cereeri  end 
pirei»rlns  for  aeeningful  csployiMnt*    Society  cen  ill  efford  the 
huWaikweete  whfch  reeulte  froa  aiedlrected  efforte  end  fruetrtted 
aepiriClona*  ^ 

Al*  the  preeent  tlae^  Most  ler^  cities  ere  feeing  eerioQe  budgetery 
probleeu  end  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  *  to  finance  vite  I  ly"  needed  cejraer 
guldence  eervicee.    Therefore  counselore  ere  looking  to  che  Congrese 
for  urgently  neede<^  eupporc  in  thie  vltel  eree. 

CotP*tlore  particulerly  eupport  the  creetion  of  en  Office  of  Career 
Cuidence  <A  the  federel  level,  ee  well  ee  funding  fot^" in-service  end 
p;:e*servlc4  treinin^  and  the  provieion  of  cereer  counseling* 

Sincerely,  ^ 


Arthur  H.  Zerrelle 

Student  Reletione  Adiiinietretor 
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Senator  Pell.  The  subcommittee  is  recessed  subject  to  the  call  of 
the.  Chair.  "  ' 

[Certain  information  supplied  for  the  record  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy was  not  printed  but  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.] 

[Thereupon,  at  4 :05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 

subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.]  /  * 

*  '1 
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REVIEW  OF  yOCATiONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  1975 
Vocational  E(Jii?fatioji  and  Other  ^Educational  Associations  ' 


/  PllIDAY,  -AJPRjcL  11,  1975 

^  J         U,S,  Senate, 

SuBCOMin'frEE  on  EDbCATION  (j^  THE 

CoMMnTBE  ON  Labor  and  Pubuc  Welfare,  * 

Washington,  B.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Clairborne  Pell,  sub- 
committee chairman,  presiding. 
Present :  Senators  Pell  ai)d  Schweiker, 

Committee  staiff  present:  Jean  S.  Frohlicher,  associate  counsel;  and 
Gregory  Fusco,  minority  counsel. 

Senator  Pell..  The  Subcommittee  on  Education  wjll  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  continues  its  hearings  on 
vocational  education.  We  are  going  to  call  the  witnesses  out  of  order 
so  that  our  first  witness  today  will  l^e  the  Hbn.  Eonian  Pucinski, 
co-chairman.  Committee  on  Legislation,  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Educati9n,  presenting  the  council's  views  on  existing 
and  proposed  legislation  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  ^ 
,  Mr.  Pucinski  brings  a  wealth  of  knowledge  to  this  area,  as  he 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  General  Sul)committee  on  Educmon 
of  th4F^ioiiSj&. Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  1968  whenxhe 
Vocational 'S^duc^^bj}  Act  last  underwent  major  revisions. 

Z  welcome  ^^tj^^^'^earance  of  an  old  friend  and  colleague  before 
tHStsubcomfl[gfe§^,  Qojfgressman  Pucinski.  '  -  * 

STATEMENT  OP  ttON.  ROMAiT  C.  PUCINSKI,  COCHAIRMAN,' COM- 

'mittee  on  legislation,  Ijational  advisory  COimCIL  ON 

YO'CATIONAL  EDUCATION         , ,  V 

Mr.  Pucinski.  Thank  j^ou  very  much. 

I'  have  a  comprehensive  statement  ^epared,  but  because  of  the 
other  witnesses  scheduled  here  this  morning  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  a  brieicondensation. 

These  hearings  come  jjAjra  fateful  timie  in  pur  Nation's  history.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  ou^^^ic^ntennial  celebration,  which  should  be  the' 
occasion  for  recountmg  our  f^trengths  and  achievements.  At  the  s;ime 
time,  our  Nation  sVconomy  is  in  one  of  its  weakest  periods,*  and  un- 
employment is  soaring  to  one  of  the  nigheat  peaks  in  our  history. 

In  recommendations  forwarded  lo  the  domej/tic  council  last  Janu- 
Ury,  the  National  xVdvisory  Council  on^  Vocational  Education  pointed 
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out  that  "America  is  rapidly  losing  the  technical  superiority  that  has 
_been  theJ)jse_Jii!i)M^ 


of  the  Uiii|;ed.  States  to  reclaim  the  skills,  and  productivity  of  the 
,  'American  people."  *  *  ^ 

Certainly,  the  bill  which  finally  eme^ges  as  a  i^esult  of  these  hear- 

shouK  be  a  majoiScomponent  of  such  a  policy. 
The  need  for  vocational  Education  has  never  been  greater.  There 
is  jtio  longer  a  need  or  a  P^ce  in  our  economy  for  unskilled  workers. 

It  is  the  unskilled  anfftlie  underskilled  who  are  hardest  hit  by  un-, 
employment  in  the  current  economic  situation.  We  must  provide 
them  with  skill  training. 

We  must  also  realize  that  many  skilled  workers  npw  being  laid  off 
will  never  ret  urn  ^to  their  present  occupations.  The  disruptions  now 
being  experienced  by  industry,  labor,  and  Government  are  not  tem- 
porary phenomena,  which  will  be  cowected  when  the  next  quarterly 
economic  forecast  is  issued.  We  must  also  provide  retraining  to  re- 
flect those  shifting  employment  patterns. 

A  policy  statement  adopted' by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
'Vocational  Education  on  January  17,  1975,  entitled  "TKe  Challenge 
to  Vocational  Education  in  the  JE^conomic  Crisis,'\said,that  current 
^  problems  are  likely  to  cause. b^§il^changes  in  our  way  of  life  and  our 
way  oi: thinking.  "Future^hbdfe^s,0re,"-we  stated.  "From  now"  on, 
It  will  not  be  uncommonffor  workeig^^tQ^  Change  "job  skills  severW 
'^rtimes  in  a  working  lifetime,"  "  '  • 

t'  ,        educational  sy^tem^'beac?-  ^  spbial  responsibility  to  help  us 

'  absorb  somer  oi  the  jinpacf.  This  is  particularly  true  of  voc9<tional 
education  whicH  has,  or  s^hould  have,  the  capability  to  provide  the 

^  ti^aining  and  retrainina;  deeded  by  young  people  and  adults  to  adsrpt 
4<|i^anging  conditioner  "  .  ..tt 

^jrfaoing  thi^yhallenge,  we  believe  that  the  primary  cQnsideration 
mtet  be  the  needs  of  students,  not  the  needs  of  institution!,  or  in- 
te^st  groups,  or  industry.  Over  the  past  yearknd  a  half,  the  Na- 
tiollal  Advisory  Counci^cm  Vocational  Educat^»has  taken  a  long, 
haf d  look  at  the  1968  Vdcational  Education  Amendments— Public 
La^V  90-576— and  compared  them  lyith  various  other  proposals  which 
haye  been  put  forwani^^  o 

We  wholeheartemysupport  many  of  tlje  purposes  artd  goals  con- 
tained in  these  various  proposals,  such  as  the  need  for  greater  r^- 

» search  atid  innovation;  increased,  vocational  progranjs  at  the  postV. 
secondary  level,  guidance  and  counseling  services,  ancrprograms  foP 
persons  with  special  needs.  But  we  believe  "that  the  best  means  of 
meeting  these  purposes  with  ma:^mum  effectiveness,  and  with  greatest 

,  emphasis  t)n  the  needs  of  students,  is  Ijirough  extension  of  tjie  1968" 
Vocational  Education  iltmendments.  .  '       1  * 

^    We  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look^t  the  administration's  lAost 

.recent  bill,  because!  understated  itJ^JgJll^^  been  sent  forward.  We 
will  probably  havr?^tsa£^addiiyirtal  remarks  to.  submit  to  the  coni 
mittoe  at  a  later  date  wh^.we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  a 
the  adminish-ation^s  bilL  *  ^     '  ^ 

Our  stat^^ent  here  today  is  based  oi^  the  material  information- 
that  we  ha^  at  hand  and  the  material  we  had  to  work  wi%  ^ 

1  ^ 
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As  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  stated 
last  5,eptember,  before  the  oversight  hearings  conducted  by  the  Hoi;se 
Subcommitiee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and^Yecational  Education, 
"*  *  *  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  is  an  exem- 
plary piece  of  legislation.  In  considering  its  extensionand  revision, 
the  council  recommends^that  the  basic  purpose  and  format  of  the  act 
be  retained."  Needed  changes,  and  improvements,  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  implementing  their  programs,  can  be  made  within  the 
structure  of  the  existing  act  >  * 

To  those^who  would  argue  that  the  1968  amendments  contain  too 
many  categories,  and  that  consolidation  along  broader  lines  is  needed, 
we  would  reply  that  thJft'ocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  V 
as  written,  is  an  outst^JBing  example  of  consolidated  legislation. 

It  pennits  broad  latitude  on  the  part  of  the  States  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funds,  while  at  the  same  time  identifying'  and  supporting 
^specific  national  prioriti^.  The  major  portion  of  the  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  education  are  allocated  under  "Part  B:  Grants  to 
States,"  States  are  free  to  use  these  funds  >as  they  see  fit,  to  meet  their 
individual  State  needs,  within  the  very  broad  scope  of  that  part. 

Use  of.  Federal  funds  under  secti^i^  122(a)  includes  secondary 
and  postsecondary  programs,  retraining  for  adults,  prograriis  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  handii;i^pp€^,  construction,  ^idance  and  coun- 
seling, and  ancillary  services,  such  as  teacher  training  and  curriculum 
devefopment.  ,   '  *^ 

The  categorical  sections  of  the  act,  parts  C  through  J,  were  ex- 
p^^essty  .^designed  to  meet  specific  national  concerns  which  were  not 
being  wequately  dealt  with  by  most  St^.  The  fmding  for  these 
categories  accounts  for  les^  than  one-quarter  of  total  Federal  V^oca- 
tional  education  funding. '       ,  ^'  '       -        .  , 

y  I^^ould  like  for  the  rest^of  my  statement  to  be  included  m  the 
record  and  would  like  to  summarize  the  remainder  of  my  statement. 

JSenator  Pell.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of 
your  testimony,  ^- 

Mr*  PnciNSKi.  We  would  iJropose : 

One:  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  reclaim  the 
skills  and  productivity  of  the  American  people. 

iPwo :  The  1968  Vocational  Edtrcation  Acfe^Kould  1^  extended. 

Three:  TigRter  planning,  evaluation,  and  coordination  among 
various  vocational  programs  and  other  manpower  training  efforts 
are  essential,  but  should  be  done  within  State  plamuhg  require- 
ments. '-^'^^    '       ''^>f#^  ^       V  / 

Four:  The  importance  of  ttfe  State  plan  as  a  planning  mechanism 
.  -  should  be  reemphasized.  It  should  be  a  5-year  plan,  with  annual  re- 
ports on  progress. 

Five:  Two-  or  three-year ^M|wara**iundin^^^of  vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  instituted  if*tj[|]^..has  been  solid  long-range  planning 
and  a  needs  assessment  has  b&U;  conducted. 

Six:  Evaluation  must  toke^^m^  at  the  Federal  level  through  the 
Office  of  Education,  at  the^tjntvejrfhrough  the  State  board  (self* 
evaluation),  and  by  the^SAOVK 

§§yQn :  Funding  to  SACVE's  s;^ifically  for  evaluation  shcmld  be 
increased.  /-x  ^ 

y^y  ■  ■  ,     '  - 

■  . ■  m  ■ 


Eight :  NCES  should  be  dii-ected  to  develop  a  common  set  of  defini- 
tions and  a  common  data  system  for  Veportmg  all  federally  funded 
prognlms.' 

Nine  :  Xo  more  than  30  percent  of  Fedeml  funds  should  be  used 
for  maintenance  of  effort  without  justification  in  the  State  plan. 
The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  should  be  the  final  arbiter 


-vvith  powwtcr  Tequire  amefutment  to  the  State  plan  to  correct  any 
imbalance- 

Ten:  Greater  review  and,  evaluation  of  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  should  be  conducted  by  OE  at  the  Washington  office. 

Eleven:  Part  B  of  title  X  of  Public  Law  92-318  should  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and  shonld  require 
that^postsecondar}'  vocational  education  programs,  whether  in  area 
vocational  schools,  community  or  junior  colleges,  4-year  institutions, 
or  adult  progrj^m  facilities,  be  part  of  the  ^iii^  Plan. 

Twelve :  To  the  degree  that  title  X  funds  are  used  for  the  infusion 
of  occupational  education  into  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on 
an  ec^ual  footing  with  academic  education,  the  programs  should  be 
descnbed  in  the  State  plan. 

Thirteen :  The  distribution  of  funds  between  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education  should  be  decided  at  the  State  level,  with  the 
piwii^ions  for  such  distribution  set  forth  in  the  State  plan.  Federal 
legislation  should,  however,  provide  that  at  least  25  percent  be  re- 
served for  each  program,  "  y^^.  ^  .  * 

In  our  full  statement  we  cSe^statistics- which  indicate  that  many 
of  the  States  are  now  allocating  more  than  25  percent.  But  the 
national  average  is  23  percent.  We  feel  that  25  per^t,  a  minimum 
of  25  percent  would  be  justified.  ^- 

Fourteen :  The  sole  State  agency  method  of  distributing  funds  for 
planning  should  be  retained,  and  funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
purpose  rather  than  grade  levels  or  institutional  structure. 
"   Fifteen:  Set-asides  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  shoutd 
be  retained  at  least  at  the  current  level  and  require  State  matching. 

bixteen :  Any  vocational  education  funds  for  counseling  should  be 
used  specifically  for  training  of  counselors  in  areas  related  to  voca- 
tional education  and  ]ob  opportunities,  rather  than  general  counsel- 

-ing^programs^  — ~~ — — ^  —  

Seventeen:  Job  placement  and  counseling  piust  be  an  integral 
part  of  vocational  education. 

Ei|?hteen:  A  special  pfogram  of  crash  funding  is  needed  for  voca- 
tional education  to  urban  areas  without  reduction  of  funds  to  rural 
and  suburban  communities. 

Our  studies  and  -th^  studies  we  now  have  going  on  show  that  the 
greatest  problem  in  vocational  education  in  this  country  is  in  the 
12Tnajor  urban  areas  of  the  country  wlfere  78  percent'^f  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  living.  We  are  proposing  that  a  special  one-shot 
crash  program  of  aid  be  considered  by  the  Congrass. 

Nineteen :  The  State  plan  should  stress  in  detail  efforts  of  coordina- 
tion bet^veen  CETA  and  vocational  education. 

Twenfy:*^The  use  of  funds  should  be  encouraged  for  development 
of  accelerated  courses,  after-hour  and  weekend  lise  of  facilities, 
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greater  cooperative  education  programs,  iHi-the-job  training,  and 
conversion  or  phasing  out  of  obsolete  courses.  / 
'    Educators  should  not  fceUjfraid  to  drop  courses  that  have  outlived 
their  us^lness.  "  ^  . 

Twenty-one:  Technical  assistance  should  be  provided  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  of  the  Stat^JDirectors  of  Vocational  Education  to 
'   ^  terjggty|jing,_j.n<^^     up  greater  opportunities  for  _ 

W<5fi|iBIl, 

"Twisnty-two ;  Separate  .authority  and  funding  should  be  main- 
tained for  career  education,  as  provided  in*  Public  Law  90-;380. 

Twenty-three;  Increased  authorization  should  be  provided  for 
curriculum  development, 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  word.  In  our  formal  statement  we  have 
given  great,  consideration  to  the  present  discussion  and  debate  be- 
tween career  education  and  vocational  education. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  fully  en- 
dorses the  various  efforts  being  made  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels 
toward  implementing  the  concept  called  career  education. 

We  wish  to  reiterate,  however,  that  career  education  and  voca- 
tional education  are  not  synonymous.  We  see  career  education  as 
an  all -encompassing  concept,  and  vocational  education  as  one  of 
various  equal  component  programs  within  that  concept. 

Career  education  is  the  facilitator  which  will  hulp  bring  about  the 
integration  and  cooperation  required  for  a  mm^  effective  educa- 
tional system.  Career  education  is  not  a  substitute  for  vocational 
education.  Without  strong  vocational  and  technical  skill  training 
programs,  the  career  education  concept  is  meaningless.  We  recom- 
mend that  separate  authority,  and  funding  be  maintained  for  career 
education,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  93-380. 

All  vocational  education  funds  should  be  spent  on  programs  related 
to  job  training  and  development,  insofar  as  possible. 

Too  often,  the  terms  career  education  and  vocational  education^ 
have  been  used  interchangeably,  with  much  resulting  confusion. 

One. particularly  important  examjple  of  such  confusion  was  the 
action  taken  by  Congress  last  year  in  the  1975  appropriations  bill. 
Funds  for  vocational  education  curriculum  development  were  re- 
duced from  $4r  to  $1  million^  on  the  rationale  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
^HoiTana  the  :!irational  InstTfute  of  Education  were  providing  TKe" 
needed  support  under  other  programs  such  as  career  education.  We 
stressed  then,  and  would  like  to  repeat  again,  that  the  cup*iculum 
development  oeing  done  in  the  name  of  career  education  to.  date  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  orientation  in  the  work  ethic  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.  This  does  not  meet  the  curriculum 
development  recjuirements  of  vocational  education,  which  deal  with 
teaching  specific  job  skills,  especiall}^  in  emerring  new  fields  such 
as  allied  health  professions  and  environmental  technology. 

I  cannot  stress  that  too  much.  Last  year  we  pleaded  with^the  Senate 
and  House  to  fund  the  full  $4  million  authorized'  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment. In  both  Chambers  tlie  impre&sioh  was  since  there  was  $10 
million  already  bet-aside  for  career  education,  that  curriculum  de- 
velopment would  meet  our  vocational  needs.  Senator,  if  we  do  noth- 
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mg  else,  I  do  hope  we  can  impress  upon  the  committee  the  difference 
between  the  two  concepts.  They  are  important.  We  support  them 
both.  It  IS  a  great  mistake  to  treat  them  as  one. 

We  urp  that  strong  emphasis  be  placed  on  curriculum  develop- 
ment and  that  authorizations  be  increased  for  this  purpose, 
^  Part  I  was  written  into  the  1968  amendments  because  Congress 
realized  wfe  could  not  modernize  vocational  Vacation  without  a 
strong  curriculum  development  component. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  I  think  it  does,  y-ov^  Mr. 
Chairman,  were  one  of  those  who  most  strongly  advocated  part  I 
funds  m  the  1968  amendments  because  you  realized  we  cannot 'talk 
about  modernizing  vocational  education  without  developing  curric- 
culum  needs  to  meet  changing  needs  of  vocational  education. 

I  commend  you  again  for  recognizing  that  need. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  ^ 

Mr.  PucixsKi.  There  are  5-000  new  occupational  skills  hems  de- 
veloped m  this  decade  alone.  Our  schools  must  keep  abreast  with 
these  changes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  weakness  in  vocational  education  to- 
day IS  the  lack  of  resources  to  keep  curricula  current  with  the  rapid 
changes  in  the  world  of  work.  Vocational  educators  \vdni^  modern- 
ize their  programs,  but  will  not  be  able  to  meet  this  nSOunless  we 
encourage  cumculum  developm^ent  at  both  the  national  and  State 
levels.  ^ 

Mi;.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  permission  to  submit  in  the 
recol^d  in  its  entirety  the  Revie^.of  GAO  Report  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation, prepared  by  ^ the  National  Advi.sory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education, 

Senator  Pkll.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
Mr.  PrciNSKT.  And  also  our  study  which  I  allude  to  in  my  full 
testimony.  "The  Impact  of  the  Vocational  EduQation  Amendmenfs 
of  1968  prepared  by  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education." 
Senator  Pell.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
Mr.  PrcrxsKi.  And  finally  I  also  mention  in  my  full  text  the  study 
that  was  made  by  the  National  xVdvisory  Council,  the  State-  Ad- 
visory  Councils  on  vpcationaL  education  evaluation -^report.s.  These 
are  very  important.  The  State  Advisory  Councils  are  doing  in  many 
cases  outstanding  work.  They  have  really  changed  the  face  of  voca- 
tional education  at  the  State  level.  Many  of  the  States  have  been 
doinglth  outstanding  job,  the  State  Advisory  Councils,  and  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  have  a  chance  to  look  at  some  of  the  evaluation 
repoi-ts  because  you  are  going  to  be  pleasantly  surprised  and  pleased 
to  see  the  ki;id  of  innovation  that  is  finding  its  way  into  the  State 
plans  because  of  the  prodding  and  leadership  of  State  Advisory 
Councils. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Pell;  That  will  he  looked  at.  It  looks  rather  long  to  put  ^ 
into  the  record.  But  we  will  take  it  under  advisement, 

Mn^PucrxsKL  I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy 
m  letting  the  National  Advisory  Council  submit  their  views.  The 
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» 

National  Advisory  Council  has  been  working  very  hard.  I  cun  tell 
you  this  as  an  old  friend,  that  being  on  the  National  Advisory 
Council  has  given  me  sort  of  a  new  perspective.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  members  of  this  Council.  I  am^  impressed 
with  their  desire  to  serve.  »  ,     i     i.  xt  i 

T- do-hope  that  the  reprcvsentations  made  here  today  by  the  .National 
Advisory  Coxmcil  will  reflect  the  e.xpertibe  that  these  people  bring 
to  this  field.  .  .  .... 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  greatest  thing  we  did  in 
1968  was  establishing  State  Advisorv  Councils  and  the  National 
Advisory  Council.  I  think  they  ai^  fulfilling  their  role  beyond  our 
expectations  in  1968. 

5>enator  Pei^l.  Thank  you  very  ^uch,  indeed. 

Senator  Schweiker.  ^ 

Senator  Schweiker.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  want  to  welcome  my  former  collea^ie  in  the  House  to  this  com- 
mittee and  mention  that  his  work  and  mtQxeat.iBrt)ij.§^.are^  has  long 
been  well  known.  We  certainly  Appreciate  it  and  we  particularly 
appreciate  his  presentation  today*- 
,  I  do  have  a  few  brief  questions,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Pell.  Surely.  * 

Senator  Sciiwetker.  You  recommended  a  crash  program  for  voca- 
tional education— I  am  not  using  career  education,  I  got  the  mcvssage 
—in  urban  areas,  which  I  think  is  a  good  idea.  I  see'  a  great  need  for 
funding  in  areas  of  my  own  State  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  would  like  you  to  elaborate  ^  little  more  on  that. 

Mr.  Pucix^i.  I  think  you  will  find  in  some  parts  of  Philadelphia, 
as  in  Chicago,  as  in  Detroit,  thjt  the^unemploym^nt  rate  runs  as 
high  as  perhaps  30  and  40  percent.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  the  hardest  hit  in  any  sort  of  economic  set- 
back are  the  ujiderskilled  or  the  unskilled. 

We  ;ire  recommending  a  crash  program,  I  would  hope—I  do  not 
like  to  throw  around  figures  l^ecaif^  T  can  see  the  budgetar>'  prob- 
lems that  you  have  here  in  Washington— but  we  certainly  would 
want  to  see  a  one-shot  program— they  now  get  a  great  deal  of  heln 
from  15-percent  mandatory  set -asides  in  the  State  grants.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Congress  sponsor  a  one-shot,  perhaps  $2  or  $3 
billion  pi-ogram  of  direct  aid  to  the  urban  areas  of  highest  concen- 
tration of  unskilled  labor.  "  v  ■ 

J  believe  that  you  would  find  if  that  kind  of  help  is  forthcoming, 
and  it  were  forthcoming  right  now,  the  resources  are  there.  For 
instance,  we  have  recommended  in  our  Council  that  commimities 
make  greater  use  of  community  resources..  All  the  teaching  does  not 
have  to  l>e  particularly  in  the  school  environment.  Teachers  can 
utilize  other  lusources  in  the  community. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  kind  of  financial  assistance  right  now  for 
curriculum  development,  training  of  teachers,  training  of  counselors, 
and  as  we  said  in  our  statement,  counselors  who  will  be  able  to 
counbel  young  people  on  a  job-related  experience,  and  a  crash  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  T  think  would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the 
situation  where  unemployment  is  the  greatest. 
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Of  course  the  President,  as  you  know,  has  certainly  provided  a 
great  deal  of  leadership  in  this  direction.  In  his  Ohio  speech  he 
^talked  about  bridging  or  creating  a  bridge  on  education  and.  work 
training  needs  of  the  imejnployeH, 

So  it  would  be  my  hope  that  a  provision  could  be  written  into 
this  law  to  help  these  urban  areas,       "  \  . 

As  I  said  eariier,  T8  percent  of  the  American  people  today  Ix:^!^ 
12  major  urban  areas  of  America.  ^W'e  have  excellent  vocatii)fml 
programs  m  niral  America,  But  the  cities,'  for  all  sorts  of  reasons, 
have  not  kept  pace.  .        .      •  - 

They  tell  us  the  reason  for  that  is  because  of  the  lack  of  financial 
r^urces,  ibid  J  am  inclines!  to  believe  that  perhaps  they  are  correct. 
The  need  is  so  gre^it.  We  pass  th.e  impact  aid,^your  committee,  this 
committee,  we  working  together,  we  passed  the  Impact  Aid  bill. 
We  passed  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  It  is  a 
permanent  bill,  but  it  is  something  along  the  lines  of  what  I  have  , 
in  mind  here» 

As  you  will  recall,'  ESEA  was  designed^o  help  those  areas  of  high 
concentration  of  disadvantaged  children,  bringing  up  their  readini? 
skills  and  bringing  up  their  verbal  skills.  The  bill  has  worked  out 
very  well.  The  program  has  worked  out  very  well.  We  are,  for 
instance,  for  the  first  time  recognising  progress  in  reading  .scores  in 
Chicago.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  there.  We  are  now  finally 
starting  to  see  some  light  in  the  tunnel. 

I  think  if  we  approach,  as  we  did  in  the  ESEA  program,  if  we 
approach  vocational  educatiop;  needs  in  the  urban  areas,  I  think  yiu 
will  very  quickly  see  similar  psu^lts. 

Senator  Schweiker.  ThaifiR:  ySii;.  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Pell,  Thank  you^v^:  *  / 

I  completely  agree  with  yoT^nbodt^  t^xe  urban  are;^.  You  and 
I  both  come  from  urban  areas,     V     S^^^"^  ^ 

Mn  PjCTcixsKL  Yon  notice -we  .say 'tS?/.  do.  not  want  to  have  this 
additional  assistance  atthfe„^3q)en.se  of  Qur  friends  in  the  rural  areas 
I  hey  have  problems,  TB|  would  not  want  to  see  the  niral. programs, 
which  are  excellent  in  many  cases,  in  any  way  impeded  by  the  shift- 
ing of  funds.  So  we  are  recommending  some  additional  funds 

Senator  Peli/.  Thank^j^pu^^^^/y  milchJndee([L„]Lam^jdelighted-to^ 
see  you  again,  v^  -f.'^'    '  "  ^ 


see  you  again,  -f^  -^'^ 

Mr.  PuciNSKL  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Pucinski  along  with  additional 
material  referred  to  follows:] 
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HR.  CHAIRMAN: 

t 

These  Hearings  come  at  a  fateful  timejn  our  Nation's  history.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  our  Bicentenniel  celebration,  which  should  be  the 
tremlliff  f0l^l^«^u7TtTng  duT  51;ren5tfT§  ari^  acfiievefnerits.   At  the  same 
time,  our  Nation's  economy  is  In  one  of  its  weakest  periods*  and  unem- 
ployment is  soaring  to  one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  our  history. 


In  reconmendations  fjorwarded  to  the  Domestic  Council  last  January,  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  pointed  out  that 
"America  is  rapidly  losing  the  technical  superiority  that  has  been  the 
base  of  our  prosperity,"  and  stated,  "It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  recjaim  the  skills  and  productivity  of  the  American  people." 

Certainly,  the  bill  which  finally  emerges  as  a  result  of  these  Hearings 
should  be  a  major  compoi^ient  of  such  a  policy.    Tha  need  for  vocational 
education  has  never  been  greater.   There  is  no^/hfnger  a  need  or  a  place 
in  our  economy  for  unskilled  workers.    It  is  the  unskilled  and  the  under- 
skilled  who  are  hardest  hit  by  unemployment  in  the  current  economic  sit- 
uation.   We  must  provide  them  with  syil  training.    We  must  also  realize 
that  many  $k1Med'if«r^rs.now  being  laid  off  will  never  return  to  their 
present  occupations.   Yhe  disruptions  now  being  experienced  by  industry, 
labor,  and  government  are  not  temporary  phenomena,  which  will  be  cor- 
rected wherr  the  next  quarterly  economic  forecast      issued.    We  must  al- 
so provide  retraining  to  reflect  those  shifting  employment  patterns. 
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2. 

A  Policy  Statement  adopted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocation- 
al Education  on  January  17,  1975,  entitled,  "The  Challenge  to  Vocational 
Education  in  the  Economic  Crisis,"  said  that  curreht  problems  are  likely 
to  cause  ba$1c^hanges  In  our  way  of  life  dnd  our  way  of  thinking.  "Fu- 
ture shock  Is  here,"  we  stated.    "From  now  on.  It  will  not  be  uncommon 
for  workers  to  change  job  skills  several  times  In  a  working  lifetime. 
Our  educational  system  bears  a  special  responsibility  to  help  us  absorb 
some  of  the  Impact.    This  Is  particularly  true  of  vocational  education 
which  has,  or  should  have,  the  capability  to  provide  the  training  and 
retraining  needed  by  young  people  and  adults  to  adapt  to  changing  condi- 
tions." * 

In  facing  this  challenge,  we  believe  that  the  primary  consideration  must 
be  the  needs  of  students,  not  the  needs  of  institutions,  or  Interest 

i 

groups,  or  industry.    Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  National  Advis- 
ory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  has  taken  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 

^1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments  (P. L.' 90-576),  and  compared  them 
with  various  other' prdposaTs  which  have  been  put  forw?r(j.   We  whole- 
heartedly support  many  of  the  purposes  and  goals  contained  in  these  var- 
ious proposals,  such  as  the  need  for  greater  research  and  innovation,  in- 
creased  vocational  programs* at  the  postsecondary  level,  guidance  and  coun- 

_^0l_^ng^  se^vicesr-and  programs^^r-persons-W±th_special_needs..^  ^BujLwe_^^_^ 

lieve  that  the  best  means  of  meeting  these  purposes  with  maximum  effective 
ness,  and  with  greatest  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  students,  is  through  ex- 
tension'of  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amendments. 
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As  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  stated  last 
September,  before  the  Oversight  Hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Sub- 
connittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  ,.^and  Vocational  F;'cation,  "... 
.  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  jcTf' 1968  is  an  exemplary  piece  of 
legislation.    In  considering  its  extension  and  revision,  the  Council 
recojnmends  that  the  basic  purpose  and  format  of  the  Act  be  retained." 
Needed  changes  and  improvements,  to  provide  greater  flexibility  to  the 
states  (and  greater  accountability  from  the 'spates)  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing their  programs,  can  be  made  within  the  structure  of  the  exist- 
ing Act.  * 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  the  1968  Amendments  contain  too  many  cate- 
gories, and  that  consolidation  along  broader  lines  is  needed,  we  would 
reply  that  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1%8,  as  written,  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  consolidated  legislation.    It  permits  broad 
latitude  on  the  part  of  the  states  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  while 
at  the  same  time  identifying  and  supporting  specific  national  priori- 
ties.    The  major  portion  of  the  Federal  furvls.,for  vocational  education 
are  allocated  under  Part  8,  Grants  to  States.    States  are  free  to  use 
th3se  funds  as  they  see  fit,  to  meet  their  individual  state  needs,  with-' 
in  the  very  broad  scope  of  that  Part.    Use  of  Federal  funds  under  5ec. 

_I??(^JlllcJ"des  _sec^  _for___  „ 

adults,  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,. construction, 
guidance  and  counseling,  and  ancillary  services,  such  as  teacher  train- 
ing and  curriculum  development. 
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The  categorical  sections  of  the  Act,  Parts  C  through  J,  were  express- 
ly designed  to  meet  specific  national  concerns  which  were  not  being 
adequately  dealt  with  by  most  states.   The  funding  for  these  categories 
accounts  for  less  than  one-quarter  of  total  Federal  vocational  education 
funding. 

Section  511  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380),  which  pro-  * 
vides  for  a  simplified  state  application  for  Federal  funds,  will  help  ^ 
eliminate  much  of  the  paperwork  and  simplify  the  procedures,  required  un- 
der the  Vocational  Education  Act.    This  new  provision  should  help  achieve 
much  of  the  efficiency  envisioned  In  the  concept  of  consolidation,  and 
will  permit  the  states  to  devote  a  greater  amount  of  time  to  long-range 
planning  of  Jtheir  vocational  education  programs.    As  we  stated  befd're  the 
House  SubcoqiRlttee,      .  .  little  revision  is  needed  In  the  present  law 
If  it  fs  fully  implemented,  properly  administered,  and  adequate.y  funded." 

Public  Law  90-576  has  not  achieved  everything  that  we  envisioned  when  it 
was  drafted  In  1968.    That  fact  was  most  recently  Illustrated  by  the  6A0 
Report  on  Vocational  Education,    We  have  no  majo"^  criticism  of  that  Re- 
port, and  In  our  January,  1975  "Review  of  the  GAO  Report  on  Vocational 
Education,"  we  said,       ,  .'  the  problems  are  real  and  the  analysis,  in 
many  cases^,. is^exqellent^"    We  pointed  out  that.       .  .  in  many  respects/, 
the  Report  expresses  concerns  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education  have  been  enunciating  over  the  last  five  years."  We 
request  that  the  National  CounclTs  "Review,  of  the  GAO  Report,"  In  its 
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entirety,  be  made  a  part  of  the  Hearing  Record. 

However,  the  fact  that  there  have  been  some  problems  in  the  iraplementa- 
tton  and  administration  of  the  1968  Amendments  is  not  reason  to  scrap^ 
them  and  start  all  over  again.   There  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation 
passed  that  has  not  developed  some  soft  spots  during  its  implementation. 
We  would  agree  with  Mr.  Gregory  Ahart,  the  representative  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  who  testified  before  this  Committee  In  February^,  t|iat 
there  Is  no  need  for  major  changes  in  the  1968  Amendments.    The  need  Is 
to  see  that  It  Is  properly  administered. 

The  Nationa^l  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  believes  that  tight- 
er planning,  evaTuatli^,  and  coordination  among  various  vocational  pro- 
grams and  other  manpower  training  efforts  arV^essential .   This  can  be 
achieved  within  the  context  of  the  1968  Amendments  by  tightening  the  state 
planning  requirements. 

Planning  and  Evaluation  ^ 

The  State  Plan  is  the  heart  of  the  1968  Amendments.    It  has  generally  not 
lived  up  to  expectations,  and  has  not  provided  the  comprehensive  planning, 
based  on  needs  assessment,  which  was  Intended  In  the  Act.    In  a  special 
-  NACV£- study  entitled,  "The  Impact  of  the  Vocational  Educittion  Amendments 


of  1968,**  Which  was  prepared  last  year  expressly  In  anticipation  of  these 
Hearings,  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Educeftion  unanimously 
endorsed  the  principle  embodied  In  the  present  law,  that  each  stat3 
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should  submit  a  plarrning  document.    Ideally,  the  State  Plan  forces 
state  officials  to  analyze  needs,  establish  priorities,  dnd  allocate 
scarce  resources.    But  In  some  states,  concentration  on  meeting  the, 
literal  requirements  of  the  law  results  in  failure  to  fulfill  its 
spirit.    The  "compliance  documents"  thus  produced  are  submitted  to 
the  Office  of  Education,  approved,  and  then  shelved.    They  do  not  be- 
come effective  tool^  for  guiding  performance,  'We  request, that  the 
study  referred  to  be  included  as  part  of  ou>  testimony. 

We  recommend  that  the  importance  of  the  State  Plan  as  a  planning  mech- 
anism, rather  than  as  merely  an  annual  budget  accounting  procedure,  be 
re-emphasized.    There  should^be  a  mandator/ five-year  plarti  with  an- 
nual report  by  the  state  on  progress,  status,  and  needed  revisions.  Such 
planning  Is  essential  if  there  is  to^ be  forward  funding.    The  National^ 
Adv^ory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recommends  tw6-  or  three-year 
forward  funding  for  vocational  education,  because  of  the  need  for  equip- 
ment purchases  and  other  extraordinary  expenses  not  Incurred  in  the  reg-. 
ular  academic  classroom  setting.    But  we  would  not  approve  of  this  meth- 
od  of  funding  unless  It  wer*  based  on  needs  assessment  and  Solid  long- 
range  planning. 

If  the  State  Plan  is  to.be  effective,  evaluation  on  a  continuing  basis 
must  be  a  part  of  the  process.    Evaluation  must  take  place  at  various 
levels.   The  State  agency  must  perform  self-evaluation  in  its  annual 
update  and  revision  of  the  long-range  plan.    The  U,S,  Office  of  Education 
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must  Initially  review  and  evaluate  the  long-range  plan  against  the 

requirements  and  intent  of  the  legislation,  and  then  evaluate  the 

annual  reports  to  s**e  that  the  revisions  do  not  alter  the  plan  with 

'respect  to  the  Federal  intent  and  pr.orities.    The  third  evaluation, 

by  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education,  we  befieye  to 

be  the  mpst  important  one.    It  is  an  objective  and  independent  evalua- 

tion,  conducted  by  Coyncils  representing  business*,  labor,  education, 

and  comnunity  leaders,  who*  know  the,  needs,  and  whether  or  not  they  are\ 

being  adequately  addressed.    The  State  Advisory  Councils  look  at  the* 

state  Plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumers  and  beneficiaries 

of  the  education  system.    They  are  not^concerned,  primarily,  with  how 

it  looks  on  paper,  or  whether  it  meets  the  formal  regulations.  They 

*  < 

are  concerned  wifh  whether  or  not  it  works,  and  if  it  provides  quality 
education,  geared  to  real-life  needs. 

We  urge  that  the  independent  evaluations  tJ^Tn7made  by  the  network  of 
National  and  State  Advispry  Councils  be  continued,  and  strengthened. 

We  would  also  like  to  ha^  included,  as  part  of  the  record,  the  over- 
view and  sunmaries  of  the  Evaluation  Reports  of  the  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cils on  Vocational  Education  for  1974.    Thoje  reports  reiterate  th?  need 
for  better  state  plaming.  'For  example,  the  Mif>nesota  Advisory  Council 


stressed  the  lack  of  a  needs  assessment  a-s  required  by  ihe  legislation. 
The  Maryland  Council  said  its  State  Pla(Fi  is  not  an  adequate  guide  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  vocational  programs.   Missouri  was 
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/  conc'erned  that  its  plan  does  not  establish  priorities  for  vocational 
...  progpamsv-  The  Connecticut  SACVE  felt  compelled  to  submit  a  resolu- 
.,tfon' to  t/ie  U.S.  Commissioner  of'  Education,  requesting  that  he  jiot;>  ap- 
prove''the 'S  tit  e  Plan,  jn  "view  of  documented  violatjons  of  the  law. 
,    .fteyerth^tess,.  tlje-  J^.fen  wis^ 


\ 


'ffeeds  ^^e^ssmentV  gooci  plan,niAg,  and  evaluation      as  we  envision  it  -« 
i^l  ,^C5.t  ipqney.       scrgg^t*  th;^'t  reasonable  sums  out  of  Part  B  funds  be 
,  J^et  feitfe!.  specifically  for,ijeeds  assessment  and  planning.    The  National  ^ 
V   Advisory^i^ouncf)  made  this  irpcp^fnendation  in  its  Fourth  Report,  in  1971, 
We  believe  ,tttat  a  needs  tfssessmept  must  be  basic  preparation  for  the 
development  of  the  State  Pl^n.  ,  Very  few  states  have  ever  made  $Uara 


TtodyT~  Planning  tums:^titJvW.tfB  ^et^apart  ,trm  any  provtsrons  tir  ttie 
new  taw''^1:?ji  might  .limit  use  of  Federal  funds  for  State  administration. 

With  respect  tc^- the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  State-level  administration, 
If  a-  limitation  is  imposed,  it;5bould  r^cogitizd'  the, fact  that  vpcatfon-  *  ^ 

al  education  has  traditionally  and  historically  ( s,i nee  1,1 91 J)^ enjoyed  a 
Federal  subjsldy'.    Any  limitation  should  be^based  on  a  sliding  i^^cle        ,  ■ 
which  would  help  ease  the  burden  . for  tho|e  states  which  might  ha^ve^  prob'^ 

^lems  with  thel^  state  laws  or  Staie,  legislatures  In  making ^a  change  from; 
federal  to  state. funds  fpr  administratibn,.  The  limitation  usually  men-, 
tloned*^;^  5  percent.   .We  suggest  ft^lrfight  be  equitable  to  dllow  5  p6V- 
cent  straight  Federal  funds  .for  stat€?*adm1nistrat1on^,  but*^ermit  up  to  » 
15  percent  provided  that  any  amount  over,  5  percent  be  specifically  matched^ 
for^'rposes  of  adminl/fratlon  by  state  funds.  \  * 
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\  Planning  and  ^valuatiory  must  be  done  hand-in-hand.    If  the  State  Advis- 
ory Councils  are  to  .effectively  fulfill  the  role  spelled  out  for  them 
in  the  1968  Amendments,  and  if  the  expanded  role  we  anticipate  is  to  be 
linked  with  strengthened  State  Plans,  they  must  have  adequate  funding. 
Past  evaluations  by^ the  State  Cpunclls  have  been  remarkably  good,  con- 
sidering the  stfoestring  budget  on  which  they  have  operated.   The  law 
authorizes  that  the  State  Councils  will  receive  a  minimurrt  of  $50,000. 
It  was  not  until^the  current  fiscal  year  that  many  of  the  smaller  states 
received  the  minimum  amount.    They  had  operated  --  from  their  inception 
—  on  just  over  $30,000  annually.   Many  had  only  h  one-man  staff,  or  no 
sUff  at  all. 

:  rprnmm^nd  that  <>arh  State  Advisory  Council  receive  funds  specifically  

for  evaluation,  over  and  above  their  current  operating  budget.  This 
would  enable  them  to  mount  and  staff  on-going^evaluations. 

Local  Advisory  Councils  should  be  Encouraged  in  the.  legislation  to  assist 
State  Advisory  Councils  in  their  evaluations.    This  would  not  require 
specific  Federal  funding.    Increased  funding  to  State  Advisory  Councils 
for  evaluation  purposes  would  permit  them  to  give 'technical  assistance 
to  local  Councils:   Advisory  Councils  at  all  levels  should  be  involved 
in  planning  at  each  step,  rather  than  simply  being  presented  a  finished 
planning  document  for  comnient>  as  is  sometimes-.the  case. 

The  national  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  should  be  author- 
ized ta-gVye  technical  assistance  to  State  AdvisorJy  Councils.    U  ha«i 
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done  so  in  the  past,  whenever  possible      for  example,  the'  National 
'  Council  publiJjied  and  distributed  d  Resource  Book  for  State  Advisory 
Councils,  designed  .to  assist  them  in  their  evaluations.   Such  assist- 
>ancg  frcm  the  National^Cpuncil  should,  however,  he  formalized  in  the 
Statutes,  and  funds  provided  to  support  such  activity,  and  thus  in- 
crease eveilUation  capabilities.  < 

We  recoomewi  that  the-existing  language  of  the  law  be  strengthened  to 
provide  alloc^tifjn  of  J^ederal  funds  onl^  at  the^  time  the  State  Advisory  * 
Council  certifies  its  acceptance  of  the  State  Plan.    This  would  insure 
serious  consideration  of  the  advice  and  recooinehdation  of  the  State 
Councils  by  the  State  Boards,  and  would  force  the  two  groups  to  hammer 
out  aolutions  where  major  disagroomGnt  might  exist.  <  

Da"ta  Collection 

Good  planrving  and  evaluation  and  good  legislation  require  good  data. 
Experience  with  Project  Baseline  —  commissioned  by  Congress  to  collect 
vocational  'education  statistics  —  f^as  shown  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
kinds  of  data  available  from  the  states,  4tnd  within  states.   Over  $1.2 
million  has  been  spent  to  date  on  Project  Baseline.    Results  have  not 
been  as  usefO'l  as  was  anticipated,  due  to  a  lack  of  uniform  statistics 
and  conflict^inp  methods  of  defjining  and  counting  students.   He  recomnend 
that  Congress  direct  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  to 
(ievelop  a  common..set  of  definitions  and  a  coowon  data  system  for  reporting 
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all  Federal ly-funde(t  vocationaV^programs.    This  should  be  done  with  the 
involvement  of  Projec^^Bas^ne,  and  such  groups  as  North  Carolina  State.. 
University,  which  is  conducting  a  study  on  prioritizing  data  needs.  Vir- 
tually all  of  the  1974  Evaluation  Reports  point  out  the  lack  of  data  a-, 
vailable  for  planning.    Deficient  data  includes  manpower  projections 
and  current  assessments  of  job  markets,  as  well- as  projected  employment 
,  t^nds. 

We  believe  there  are  a  number  of  other  areas  which  must  b^  dealt  with  in 
the  new  legisla^on,  to  make  vocational  prograins  nvore  effective,  and  to 
achieve  greater  coordination'^of  existing  efforts, 

Haihtenance  of  Effort  * 
The  1968  Amendments  pemrit  maintenan^ce  of  effort,  along  with  new  pro- 
grams and  expansion.    Some  states  use  an  unduly  large  amount  of  Federal 
funds  for  this  purpose,  which  we  believe  is  a  misreading  of  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  legislation.    We  recommend  that  new  legislatioi)  em- 
phasize congressional  intent   that  Federal  funds  are  to  be  used  primari- 
ly for  expansion  and  new  programs,  but  it  should  not  forbid  maintenance 
of  effort.    With  adequate  definition,  maintenance  of  effort  could  be  ad- 
^e5sed4n  the  ^tate  Plan,    We  suggest  that  whenever  a  state  uses  more 
than  30  percent  of  Federal  funds  for  maintenance  of  effort,  it  must 
justify  its  decision  in  tbe  State  Plan,    The  U,S,  Commissioner  of  Educa-, 
tion  should  be  the  final  arbiter,  and  could  require  amendment  to  the 

r 
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'State  Plan  to  correct  an  Imbalance. 


Again*  this  would  require  greater  review  and  evaluation  by  the  Office 
of  Education  than  Is  now  being  done.    Such  review  should  be  conducted 
In  the  Washington  office,  rather  than  In  the  regions.    In  the  NatlongJ^ 
Council's  ••Review  of  the  GAO  Report"  we  stated:    "The  Council  ag*«/s 
withj^l^e  concla'sfons  of  the  Comptroller  6e;ieral  regarding  HEW*s  fail- 
ures In  managing  Federal  vocational  education  funds*.   One  reason  for 
these  failures  has  been  HEW's  Veg1onal1zat4pn*  policy*  which  has  moved 
'  Its  monitoring  responsibilities 'from  the  central  office  to  the  reglon- 
al  offices.    The  Council  has  protested  such  nroves  whenever  they  have 
been  made."  ^ 

Postsecondary  Vocational  Education 

We  believe  that  effective  planning  and  coordination  must  Involve  all 
levels  of  education.   We  do  not  approve  of  proposals  which  \gould  sep- 
arate vocational  funding  Into  two  separate  blocks.   We  recommend' that 
Part  B  of  Title  X  of  P*L.  92-318  be  Incorporated  Into  the  Vocational 
Education  f^t,  and  require  that  postsecondaiT* vocational  programs, 
whether  In  area  vocational  schools,  community  or  Junior  colleges,  four- 
year  Institutions,  and/or  adult  program  facilities,  be  part  of  the  State 
Plan  for  vocational  education.   This  would  put  all  vocational  programs 
under  one  comprehensive  plan*  and  would  of  necessity  greatly  enhance 
artlcufatlon  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  programs,  as  well  as 
between  various  postsecondary  Institutions.   Title  X  also  authorizes 
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use  of  funds  for  Infusion  of  occupational  education  Into  "STementary 
and  secondary  schools  on  an  equal  footing  with  academic  education,  ^ 
To  the  degree  that  funds  are  so  used,  it  should  also  be  described  ^ 
In  the  State  Plan,  which  would  further  procnote  articulation  among 
the  various  levels.       »  ^ 

Rather  than  a  separate  authorlfSJioT  for  postsecondary  programs,  we 
believe  that  the  distribution  of  funds  between  secondary  and  ^ost-  ^ 
secondary  programs  should  find  its  own  level  within  each  «-tate.  This 
should  be  worked  out  In  the  State  Plan,  which  would  help  insure  that 
the  State  Plan  receives  serious  attention  as  a  planning  document.  The 
distribution  of  these  funds  within  each  state  should  be  based  on  .a  needs 
assessment  and  effective  planning,  rather  than  the  results  of  a  turf- 
manshlj)  battle. 

According  to  FY  1973  figures  from  the  U,S.  Office  of  Education,  most 
states  are  spending  considerably  more  than  the  required  J 5  percent  for 
postsecondary  programs  under  Part  8,    The  national  average  was  23,5  per- 
cent.   We  would  anticipate  that  the  FY  1974  figures,  when  available,  will 
show  the  national,  average  In  excess  of  25  percent.    We  reconmead  Increas- 
ing the  postsecondary  set*as1de  from  15  to  25  percent  minimum,  to^reTTect 
the  situation  as  It  actually  exists  throughout  the  country.    In  FY  1973 
only  eight  of  the  states  and  territories  were  under  the  15  percent  mark, 
and  of  those,  three  were  just  a  fraction  under,  at  14.6  a,riH  14,9  percent^ 
Other  states  were  well  above  the  15  percent  figure,  with  47^  percAt  in 
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Colorado,  44  percent  in  Georgia, JO  percent  in  Ohio  and  Tennessee, 
27  percent  in  Massachusetts,  and  25  percent  in  California.    It  is  > 
clear  that  postsecondary  vocational  programs  are  expanding.  Ve  be- 
lieve that  this  expansion  is  desirable  when  it  is  done  on  a  planned 
basis,  and  is  beneficial  to  the  communities  served.    Similarly,  a 
25  percent  floor  for  secondary  programs  should  be  provided,  so  that 
possible  enthusiasm  for  postsecondary  programs  will  not  totally  elim- 
inate Federal  support  for  secondary  programs  in  any  state.    This  would 
theoretically  permit  up  to  75  percent  allocation  of  Part  B  tfunds  for 
postsecondary  vocational  education.  ... 

f^fllp  ^tatP  Agpncy  :  1  l^.    ^   .   

We  Vecoflinend  that  the  sole  state  agency  concept  be  retained.   There  can- 
not be  effective  planning  if  funds  are  administered  by  competing  agen- 
ts 

cies,  such-*^  a  Vocational  education  board  and  a  community  college,  or 
higher  education  board.    We  believe  th.e  funds  should  be  administered  on 
the  b^sis  of  purpose,  which  extends  across  various  segments  of  the  edu- 
cational conmunity,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  grade  levels  or  institu- 
tional  structure.   The  fact  that  this  arrangement  might  cause  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  between  different  sectors  of  the  educational  .conmun- 
ity  we  vl6w  as  a  desirable  developnient,  rather  than  a  hindrarJce. 

Disadvantaged  and, Handicapped 

We  recommend  retaining  the  set-asidesjPor_yie.JisAdvantaged  and  hand1- 
capped,  at  least  at  the  current  levels,  and  require  tfiat  they  be 
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specifically  matched  with^equal  amounts  of  state  and  local  funds.  In 
many  states,  this  ^ould  result  in  doubling  the  anwunt  of  money  avail- 
able  for  these  purposes,  since  some  states  presently  expend  only  the 
miBimwft  Federal  requirement.    The  1974  SACVE  Evaluation  Reports  indicate* 
thit  the  problem  of  Identifying  and  reaching  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped is  continuing,  although  progress  has  been  made.    Prior  to  the  1968 
Amendnjents,  many*  states  had  no  programs  designed  to  help  these  Vndivid-^ 
uaj^.    For  example,  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  stated  that,  while  enrollment  gains 

been  significant  in  serving^  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  there 
irt*  still  many  schools  without  programs  to  meet  these  needs.    West  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts  Report  that  the  present  budget  cannot  facilitate 
the  niters  of  students  identified  as  disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  and. 


the  numbers  actually  .enrolled  in  no  way  approximate  the  over-alJ  goal 
of  the  State  Plan.    Kew  York  cites^he  need  to  develop  more  vocational 
education  services  for  the  handicapped,  and  Louisiana  said  that  assess-" 
ment  and  coordination  of  existing  programs  are  needed. 

/ 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

The  National  Advisory  Council's  Sixth  Report  (June  1,  1972)  was  entitled. 
Counseling  and  Guidance:    A  Call  for  Change.    It  pointed  out  the  need  to 
train  counselors  in  a  way  that  would  provide  them  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  work  and  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the  opportunities  in 
vocational  education.    Among  its  recommendations  was  the  creation  by  Con- 
gress 0^  categorical  funding  for  counseling  and  guidance  in  all  l^islation 
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requiring  these  services.    The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  is  fundiog  ^ 
two-day  conference  on  April  27  -  29,  1975,  in  cooperation  with  the  ^ 
National  Advisory  Council  on,  Vocational  Education,  the  American  Voca- 
tional  Association,  and  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
to  explore  means  of  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  Sixth  Re- 
port.  A  report  of  that  conference  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  a 
latev*  date.   The  National  Council  recocimends  that  any  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  used  for  counseling  should  be  used  specifically  for  the  train- 
ing of  counselors  in  areas  related  to  vocational  education  and  Job  op- 
portunities, rather  than  for  general  expansion  of  counseling  programs. 

Job  Placementi 

Job  placement  and  counseling  must  be  integral  parts  of  vocational  educa- 
tion.   NACVE's  Third  Report,  in  1970,  stated  that      .  .  schools  which 
provide  vocational  education  without.also  providing  a  job  do  not  have  a 
complete  program."   In  a  time  of  economic  crisis  and  record-high  unem- 
ployment, it  is  unrealistic  to  hold  the  schools  accountable  for  placing 
all  students  in  jobs.    However,  the  President  has  stated  he  is  reason- 
ably certain  the  economic  situation  will  ^obn  begin  improving.  Looking 
to  the  future,  we  believe  the  concept  of  job  placement  and  counseling  to 
be  a  valid  one.    The  1972  Education  Amendments  require  the  U.S.  Commissio 
er  of.  Education  to  promote  and  encourage  placement  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  program.   We  urge  that  similar  language  be  added  to  the  vocational 
educaY!6n  bill,  ^nd  that  each  state's  efforts  in  this  area  be  addressed 
in  the  State  Plan.    Funds  used  for  job  placement  purposes  would  fit  the 
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concept  that  Federal  funds  should  be  the  cutting  edge  In  vocational  edu- 
calUn,  since  job  counselling,  placement,  and  follow-up  would  require 
that  curriculum  be  kept  up-to-date  and  related  to  job  opportunities.  We 
would  also  urge  that  such  programs  be  developed  In  cooi)erat1on  with  the 
U*S.'  Employroent  Service  offices*  ' 

Urban  Vocational  Education 

In  1973  -  74,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  held 
hearings  >n  five  major  urban  centers  ac>Qss  the, country;   Washington,  O.C. 
Pittsburgh,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  and  Houston,   Based  on  our  findings,  the 
Council  ^annot  over-emphasize  the  need  to  Improve  vocational  education  in 
dur  major  population  centers.  If  we  are  to  provide  the  skill  training  so 
desperately  needed,    '[ezti»,o(iy  at  our  hearings  indicated  that  most  urban 
areas,  which  contain  the  largest  concentration  of  the  disadvantaged^„do 
not  receive  furtding  proportional  to  their  share  of  the  state's  population. 
That  is  substantiated  by  a  National  Planning  Association  study  which 
found  that,  in  41  states,  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  re- 
ceive less  Federal  vocational  education  money  than  would  be  expected  on 
the  basis  of  populatjpn.    In  37  states,  the  SMSA's  received  less  state 
and  local  mone^  than    leir  share  of  the  state's  population  would  warrant. 
Testimony  further  indicated  that  most  city  schools  face  higher  costs  for 
basic  expenses,  .such  as  salaries,  maintenance,  and  repair,  tfian  do  rural 
and'suburban  districts.    Thus,  many  city  schools  are  caught  in  a  double 
bind;    their  funding,  p«rcap1ta,  is  less  than  that  received  by  other  types 
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of  school  districts,  while  their  costs  per  student  generally  are  high-  ' 

er.   The  report  reccHtmended  that  Congress  enact  a  special  program  of 

crash  funding  of  vocational  education  In  urban  areas,  without  reducing 

funds  going  to  rural  and  suburban  conmunltles. 

Cofliprehenslve  Employment  Training  Act  (C^TA) 

It  Is  Imperative  that  greater  cooperation  between  voca^nal  education 
and  manpower  training  pj'ograms  be  established.  The  NACVE  re^cently  con- 
tracted  for  a  study  by  the  National  League  of  Cit1es/U,S,  Conference  of 
Mayors,  to  look  at  the  effect  of  the  5  percent  set-aside  for  vocational 
education  In  theXETA  legislation.    The  conclusion , of  the  report  on 
this  study,  "The  Impact,  of  CETA  on  ^n^tltutnonal  Vocational  £ducat1pn^" 

veyed,  due  to  poor  communication,  and  lack  of  understanding- between  the 
groups.    In  order  to  get  vocational  educators ^andj>r1me, sponsors 
with  one^anothefT  we^'sponsoeed  two  confererrc^^  In  Washington  and  San 
Francisco,  In  cooperation  with  the  National  League  of  CItles/U.S,  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  and  the  National  As5oc1at1on-fot^  Ii^dust^y- Education 
Cooperation.   The  report  of  those  conferenc«"1§ HoW'trerlnii'wfl'ttefn  *nd 
will  be  submitted  to  this  Committee  when  completed.   Again,  we  believe, 
the  SUte  Plan  for  vocational  education  can  Be  an  aid  In  fostering  the 
kind  of  cooperation  needed.   We  recommend  that  the  State  Plan  address  — 
in  detail  —  efforts  of  coordination  with  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  state 
manpower, councils,  their  successes  and  failures,  and  reasons  therefor. 
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New  Programs  and  Techniques 
,  If  vocational  education  Is  to  meet  fully  Its  responsibilities  in  pur 
Nation's  current  economic  crisis,  as  outlined  in  NACVE's  January  17, 
1975,  Pqlicy  Statement,  It  must  be  able  to  respond  readily  to  contefli- 
porary  needs.    New  legislation  should  encourage  specifically  the  use 
of  funds  for  development  of  accelerated  courses,  after-hours  and  weekend 
use  of  facilities,  greater  cooperative  education  programs,  on-the-job 
training,  and  conversion  or  phasing  out  of  obsolete  courses.    It  should 
also  encourage  outreach  programs  to  locate  drop-outs  5tid  .unemployed  who 
need  training  and  retraining.   All  of  this  must  be' done  with  full  coord- 
1natioi>-#f  CETA  to  prevent  duplication.    Vocational  programs,  at  both 
secondary  and  postsecondary  levels,  must  have  an  open-door  policy. 

Sex  Discrimination 

Technical  assistance  should  be  provided  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  to  eliminate 'sex  stereotyping. 
The  5tate  Plan  should  explain  in  detail  the  affirmative  action  taken  by 
the  state  to  end  sex  discrimination  in  vocational  schools  and  classrooms, 
and  the  result  of  such  action.    Sex  discrimination  in  vocational  educa- 
tion  is  the  result  of  traditional  societal  patterns  and  pressures.  Those 
patterns  are  now  being  challenged  in  our  legislatures  and  our  courts. 
While  vocational  educators  are  not  solely  responsible  for  those  patterns, 
they  do  have  the  responsibility,  as  leaders  in  our  coimiunlties,  to  take 
the  lead  in  changing  these  patterns. 
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Career  Education 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  fully  endorses  the 
various  efforts  being  made  at  the  state  and  Federal  levels  tbward  Ini- 
pleroentlng  the  concept  called,  "Caree*'  Education."   We  wish  to  reiterate, 
owever,  that  Career  Education  and  Vocational  Education  are  not  synony- 
mous.  We  see  career  education  as  an  all-encompassing  concept,  and  voca- 
tional education  as  one  of  various  equal  component  programs  within  that 
concept/  Career  education  is  the  facilitator  which  will  help  bring  about 
the  Integration  and  cooperation  required  for  a  more  effective  educational 
system.    Career  education  Is  riot  a  substitute  for  vocational  education. 
Without  strong  vocational  and  technical  skill  training  programs,  the  career 
education  concept  Is  meaningless.^  We  recommend  that  separate  authority 
and  funding  be  maintained  for  career  education,  as  provided  In  P.L.  93- 
380.   All  vocational  education  tnoney  should  be  spent  on  programs  related 
to  j5b  training  and  development.  Insofar  as  possible.,         ,  . 

Too  often,  the  terms  Career  Education  and  Vocatlorial  Education  have  been 
used  Interchangeably,  with  much  resulting  confoslon..  One  p_art1cularly 
Important  example  of  such  confusion  was  the  action  taken  by  Congress  last 
year  In  the  FY  1975  appropriations  bill.    Funds  for  vocational  education 
/<rurr1culum  development  were  reduced  from  $4  million  to  $1  million,  on  the 
rationale  that  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Ed-  • 
ucation  were  provldl^ng  the  needed  support  under  other  programs  "such  as 
career  education."   We  stressed  then,  and  would  like  to  repeat  a^aln,  that 
the  curriculum  development  being  dorie  In  the  name  of  Career  Education  to 
date  has  been  primarily  fctmcerned  with  orlentatlpn  In  the  work  ethic  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.    This  does  not  meet  t'he  curriculum 
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development  requirements  of  Vocational  Education,  which  deal  wftt 
♦ 

teaching  specific  job  skills, especially  in  emerging^new  fields  such* 
as  allied  health  professions' and  environmental  technology. 

Curriculum  Development 

We  urge  that  strong  emphasis  be  p'^acet^  on  curriculum  development,  and 
that  authorizations  be  incre^ased  for  this  purpose.    Part  I  was  written 
Into^the  1968  Amendments  because  Congress,  realized  we  could  hot  modernize 
vocational  education  without  a  strong  curriculum  development  component 
There  are  5,000  new  occupational  skills  Bej^ng  developed  in  this  decade 
alone.   Our  schools^ must  keep  abreast  with  these  changes.    Perhaps  the 
single  greatest  weakness  in  vocational  education  today  is  the  ikk  of 
resources  to  keep  curricula  current  with  the  rapfd  changes  in  the  world 
of  work.    Vocational  educators  want  to  modernize  their  programs,  but  will 
not  bk  able  to  meet  this  need  unless  we  encourage  curriculum  development- 
at> both  the  national  and  state  levels. 
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NACVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
REGARDING  PROPOSED  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

It  roust  be  the  policy  of  t^e  UnUed  States  to  reclaim  the  skills 
and  productivity  of  the  American  peopTe. 

The  1968  Vocational  Education  Act  should  be  extended. 

Tighter  planning,  evaluation,  and  coordination  among  various  voca- 
tional programs  and  other  manpower  training  efforts  are  essential, 
but  should  be  done  within  staite  planning  requireronts;"-^ 

The  Importance  of  the  State  Plan  as  a  planning  mechanism  should  be 
reempha^ized.    It  should  be  a  five-year  plan,  with  annual  reports 
on  progress. 

Two  or' three-year  forward  funding  of  vocational  education  should  be 
instituted  if  there Jias  been  solid  long-range  planning  and  a  needs 
assessment  has  been'^onducted. 

Evaluation  must  take  place  at  the  Federal  level  through  the  Office 
of  Education,  at  the  state  level  through  the  State  Board  (self-eval- 
uation), and  by  the  SACVE. 

Funding  to  SACVE's 'specifically  for  evaluation  should  be  increased. 

NOES  should  be  directed  to  develop  a  comraon  set  of  definitions  and 
9  conroon  data  system  for  reporting  all  federally-funded  programs. 

No  ifiore  than  30  percent  of  Federal  funds  should  be  used  for  main- 
tenance of  effort  without  justification  in  the  State  Plan.    The  U^S.- 
««nnissioner  of  Education  should  be  the  final  arbiter  with  power  to 
reqi^ire  amendment  to  the. State  Plan  to  correct  any  imbalance. 

Greater .review  and  evaluation  of  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  should 
be  conducted  by  OE  at  the -Washington  office. 

Part  B  of  TIt'le  X  of  P,L.  92-318  should  be  incorporated  into  the  Voca- 
tiorrarrtducation  Act,  and  should  require  that  postsecondary  vocation- 
al education  programs,  whether  in  area  vocational  schools,  <:ommunlty 
„mUu/tio^  colleges,  ^our-vear  institutions,  or  adult  program  facili- 
ties, De  part  of  the  State'iR^an.     *  ^ 

To  the  degree  that  T^le  X  funds  are  used  fir  the  infusion  of  occupa-' 
tlonal  education  into  ejementary  and  secondary  schools  on  an  equal 
footing  with  acadeiftii" education,  the  P^'ogra^sho.uld  be  described  m 
the  State  Plan.  '  -    ^  v 
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13.  The  distribution  of  funds  between  secondary  and  postsecondary 
education  should  be  decided  at  the  state  level,  with  the  provi- 
sions for  such  distribution  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan,  Federal 
legis^laticm  should,  however,  provide  that  at  least  25  percent  be 
reserved  for  each  program. 

14.  The  sole  state  agency  method  of  distributing  funds  for  planning 
should  be  retained,  and  funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of  purpose 
rather  than  grade  levels  or  institutional  structure. 

15.  Set-asides  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  should  be  retained 
at  least  at  the  current  level  and  require  state  matching. 

16.  Any  vocational  education  funds  for  counseling  should  be  used  specifi- 
cally for  training  of  counselors  in  areas  related  to  vocational  edu- 
cation and  job  opportunities,  rather  than  general  counseling  pro- 
grams. 

17.  Job  placement  and  counseling^st  be  an  integral  part  of  vocational 
education. 

^8.    A  special  prograijj  of  crash  funding  is  needed  for  vocational  educa- 
tion to  urban  areas  without  reduction  of  funds  to  rural  and  sub- 
urban communities. 

19.  The  State  Plan  should  arress  in  detail  effort  of  coordination  be- 
tween CETA  and  vocational  education. 

20.  The  use^of  funds  should  be  encouraged  for  development  of  accelerated 
courses,  after-hour  and  weekend  use  of  facilities,  greater  coopera- 
tive education  programs,  on-the-job  training,  and  conversion  or 
phasing  out  of  obsolete  courses. 

21.  Technical  assistance  should  be  provided  by  the  Office  of  Education 
to  the  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  to  eliminate  sex 
stereotyping. 

22.  Separate  authority  and  funding  should  be  maintained  for  career  edu- 
cation, as  provided  in  P.L.  90-380. 

23.  Increased  authorization  should  be  provided  for  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 


(End  of  Recommendations) 

April  U  1975  ' 
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STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  ON  VOCATIOKAL  EDUCATION 
EVALUATION  REPORTS 

^1974 


Overvie>f  and  Su«'nnary  Statenents 


Compiled  by 

The  Nttioral  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
April  '1975 
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STATE  AOVISOftY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIOfiAl  EDUCATION  AltflUAl  REPORTS 
OVERVUW 

The  1974  GAO  Report,  "^What  is  the  Role  of  Federal  Assistance  in  Voca* 
tiona)  Education?"  focused  on  a  variety  of  critical  issues  facing 
American  vocational  education  through  in-depth  studies  of  seven  states 
(OhiOt  California.  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washing- 
ton},   Because  there  has  been  no  state-by-state  breakdown  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Report's  findings,  its  national  relevance  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  controversy. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  annually  compiles 
the  reports  subnitted  by  each  St^te  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation into  a  meaningful  synthesis  of  needs  and  recocroendations  in  vo-- 
cational  education  for  transmittal  to  the  U.S.  Comnoissioner  of  Education. 
Using  the  Spectrum  of  crucial  issues  as  presented  by  each  State,  we  can 
then  conceptualize  a  more  detailed  national  overview  in  relation  to  the 
general  criticism  brought  oUt  in  the  GAO  Report,  ^  > 

The  fhdlvidual  State  swimaries  provide  synopses  of  the  status  of  voca- 
tional education  as  evaluated  by  each  State  Advisory  Council.  Khile 
criticisms  and  commendations  vary  from  state. to  state,  the  SACVE  evalua- 
tions focus  on  several  broad  problematic  areas.   The, headings  listed  be- 
low correspond  directly  to  those»outlined  fh  the  GAO  Report.    Yet  this 
state- by- state  assessment  provides  an  additional  and  more  detailed  per- 
spective of  the  critical  problems  and  ho0  they  are  being  approached. 
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FUNDING;  < 

The  fundi ngMssue  is  of  concern  to  all  SUtcs  and  problen  aircas  are 
diverse.   Generally,  State  and  local  funding  exceeds  the  level  of 
Federal  funding.    But,  as  em ny  stats  point  out,  increases  at  the  State 

*am*  local  levejs  are  directly  attribuUble  to  increases  at  the  Federal- 
level.  Many  State  Advisory  Councils  assess  the  allocation  of  funds  as 
the  barometer  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  State  Plan  is  viable. 

'F^r'' example.  New  Ha«pshire  specifically  relates  the  weaknesses  and  fail- 
ings of  the  State  Plan  to  a  lack  of  planning  and  implementation  funds. 
Pennsylvania  attributes  problems  experienced  by  loc4l  districts  in  ob- 
talnlng  fund?  to  a  cormwni cations  breakdown  between  State  and  loca! 
levels. 

The  need  for  funding  accountability  has  been  established  by  several  states. 
Louisiana  requests  that  a  cost  breakdown  by  objectives  be  included  in  the 
State  Plan.   Maryland  recocinends  that  the  allocation  of  funds  be  reviewed 
to  make  sure  they^lect  State  Plan  priorities.    Similarly,  Indiana  has 
suggested  that  a  formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  be  J)ased  on  mea- 
surable productivity.  • 

4 

The  need  for  more  funds  to  ensure  better  planning,  programni ng ,  and  de- 
livery of  services  Is  universal.    Although  the  SACVE's  *re*capable  of 
identifying  weaknesses  in  statewide  vocational  eddtatioo,  Additional  monies 
Bust  be  supplanted  at  all  levels  in  order  to  implement  recocmendations. 
Criticisms  in  this  area  are  directed,  not  only  to  Federal  level  funding, 
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but  also  to  sute  legislatures  and  to  local  education  agencies  for  re- 
views and  restructuring  of  funding  procedures i  to  ensure  a  state*#1de 
program  of  vocational  education  which  reflects  the  needs  of  the  popula- 
tion. 


PISADVAffTAGEP  AND  HANDICAPPED; 

Set-aside  funds  were  legislated  with  the  Intent  of  ensuring  the  esUb- 
llshoent  of  program  to  serve  these  jpec^al  needs  groups  in  every  State. 
While  several  states  have  noted  an  Increase  In  enrollments  and  program 
availability,  the  over-all  picture  Is  that  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped are  not  adequately  being  served. '  ^ 

Shortcoolngs  In  this  area  are  Identified  at  many  levels.    In  many  states 
unmatched  federal  funds  are  the  sole  source  of  these  programs.  Massachu- 
setts has  specifically  calliM  for  a  mandatory  use  of  set-asides,  and 
the  need  for  Increased  funding.    An  Inability  to  Identify  the  popula- 
tions and  assess  their  needs  has  been  noticed.    Existing  programs  re- 
flect a  lack  of  priority  as  well  as  other  weaknesses.    Delaware,  for 
example,  urges  the  establ^^Shlng  of  a  State  Plan  for  the  Handicapped  as 
a  priority  In  Itself,    Delaware  also  recognizes  a  problem  ccnpon  to 
"any  states:    the  neecj  for  an  operational  definition  to  Identify  the 
disadvantaged  population  before  their  needs  can  be. served.    No  Informa- 
tion describing  program  needs  for  the  disadvantage<f  ind  handicapped 
Is  available  In  California. 
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To  Increase  and  strengthen  relevance  of  these  programs,  Pennsylvania 
has  suggested  that  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  be  used  as  re- 
source  consul Unts  In  setting  up  programs  which  presently  do  not  pro- 
vide an  atmdsphere  for  real  work.   Missouri  points  out  the  need  for 
Individualized  progranning  and  wre  prescriptive  teachings  A 

In  several  states,  a  dichotomy  exists  between  services  providi'd.fpi* 
disadvantage;!  and  handicapped  oopulations  with  progress  being  slower 
for  the  handicapped.   Nevada,  New  rork,  and^ Texas  all  point  out  great- 
er deficiencies  in  prograras  and  services  provided  to  the  handicapped. 

The  picture  is  not  totally  bleak,  hcn-^ever.  Several  sUtes  report  en- 
couraging enrollments  and  results.  Idaho,  for  example,  reports  that*, 
worthwhile  prograro  are  iutpletnented  andnarget  groups,  are  identified. 

Kinsas  laalntains  job  placement  and  specialized  programs  for  the  handi- 

"  V  t 

capped. 
STATE  PLAN: 

Criticism  of  the  State  Plan  is  extensive.    The  Plan  as  a  viable  instru 
ment  for  setting  forth  goals  and  objectives  which  «et  the  needs  of 
the  people  served  is  very  much  in  question. 

At  the  forefront  of  these  concerns  is  the  conviction  that  the  State 
Plan  should  be  a  planning  tool,  rather  than  a  compliance  document. 
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Louisiana  goes  even  further  in  suggesting  that  the  Plan  should  be  a 
document  for  delivering  and  adntinistering  a  system  throughout  the  State. 
Delaware  supplements  this  with, a  concept  of  the  State  Plan  as  a  con- 
'    tract  for  services,  and  not  a  conpli^nce  docurjent. 

Lack  of  information,  such  as  demographic  distribution  of  students,  man- 
power nee^5^and  job  opportunities,  is  identified  as  a  major  hindrance 
in  developing  am^ingful  Plan.   Many  states  are  distressed  over  the 
lack  of  guidelines  and  procedures  for  implementing  goals  and  priori < 
ties  and,  in  many  instances,  the  lack  of  statewide  priorities  at  all. 
Virginia  particularly  points  out  the  gap  bewteen  the  formulation  of 
goals  and  their  implementation  In  the  classroom.    Various  recommenda- 
tions have  been  submitted  to^olve  this  problem.    Kansas  is  develop- 
ing^ roanagement-by-objectives  system  for  its  State  Plan.  Kentucky 
.  has  established  a  five-year  plan.    Massachusetts  has  instituted  an  ap- 
proach to  comprehensive  planning  through  regional  meetings,  in  an  at- 
tefopt  to  reconcile  the  lack  of  a  planning  system. 

The  absence  of  needs  assessment  as  an  integral  part  of  the  State  Plan 
is  a  violation  of  the  statute,  and  is  of  concern  to  several *states.  The 
Connecticut  Council  submitted  a  resolution  with  its  critical  approval  of 
the  Plan  calling  for  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  not  to  approve 
the  State  Plan  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  law  in  several  areas. 
The  plan  was,  nevertheless,  approved.   Minnesota  also  pointed  out  the 
failure  of  the  State  Plan  to  incorporate  needs  assessment  and,  there- 
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fore,  not  be  in  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

The  SACVE's  have  expressed  the  need  for  revision  of  Office  of  Educa- 

t 

tion  guidelines  for  State  Plans  and  the  need  for  enforceinent  of  the 
law  at  the  national  leve]  to  ensure  that  State  Plans  become  what  they 
were  legislated  to  do:    to  establish  goals  and  priorities  reflective 
of  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  manpower  requirerients  of  the  State. 
Implicit  to  this  mandate  is  the  efficient  implementation  of  a  workable 
Plan. 

DATA: 

The  need  for  a  comprehensive  data  system  is  addressed  by  alT states. 
The  deficient  ar;eas  of  manpower  information,  a  follow-up  system,  and 
general  availability  of  current  data,  must  all  be  increased  and  inte- 
grated for  effective  planning  and  implementation  of  programs. 

Some  states  are  trying  to  work  out  these  problems  through  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  management  information  systems.    Some  States^are 
receiving  supplemental  data  from  the  State  Department  of  Employment 
Security.   This  is  helpful,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  solution ^to 
the  information  gap  caused  by  thcT  data  problems. 

Across  the  board,  the  data  problS^s  crucial  to  the  future  of  effective 
vocational  education.    Loc*l  manpower  needs,  employment  prospects,  and 
conversion  of  Department  of  Labor  Codes  into  Office  of  Educatioa  Codes 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  proper  tools  for  planning  4nd  maintenance 
of  programs. 
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RESOURCE  UTItlZATlOM! 

The  effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities  is  recognized  by  " 
many  states  a$  essential  to  sound  planning  of  vocational  tducation 
prograras.    Proper  management  of  these  resources  eliminates  waste, 
program  duplication,  and  overlap. 

Several  states  have  recofflroended  means  by  which,  to  ensure  this  type 
of  management.   Connecticut  recocniends  a  public  hearing  and  resource 
study  be^required  for  each  newly  proposed  facility,  Minnesota  has 
reconnended  that  the  State  Plan  include  a  description  of  resource 
allocation,   Louisiana  recognizes  the  need  to  establish  a  contin- 
uing system  to  determine  facility  utilization. 

Effective  programming  is  basic  to  efficient  use  of  resources.  Recom- 
mendations include  an  increased  use  of  sutnner  programs,  flexible  sched 
uling,  night  occupational  trainingi  mobile  units,  and  utilization  of 
facilities  of  parochial  and  proprietary  schools. 

wThe  consensus  among  the  states  is  that  a  comprehensive  effort  must  be 
made  for  coordination  to  guard  against  unjustified  new  programs  and 
facilities.   Hany  states  envision  close  cooperation  with  CETA  Boards 
as  a  means  by  w^ich  to  incorporate  manpower  and  vocational  education 
efforts  for  maximum  utilization  of  combined  resouces. 
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RELATING  TRAINING  TO  HAHPOHER  DEVELOPHENT  AND  EHPLOYHEHT; 
Placement  services  are  needed  as  an  Integral  part  of  all  vocational 
schools.    Presently,  secondary  schools  provide  little.  If  any,  place- 
«ent  assistance  for  students.    Frequently,  a  secondary  student  will 
be  placed  In  a  job  as  a  result  of  an  individual  instructor,  or  on  the 
Job  contact  nade  through  cooperative  education  experience.  Postsecon- 
dary  schools,  however,  offer  much  nore  formalized  placeoent  services 
since  Bany  postt^condary  schools  see  their  primary  obligation  to  be 
student  placement 

An  increased  effort  is  underway  to  establish  more  formal  liaisons  be- 
tween vocational  education  and  business  and  industry.   New  York,  for 
exainple,  has  created  positions  for  six  industry-education  coordinators. 
Missouri  has  recocmended  that  a  position  be  created  for  an  individual 
to  promote  new  industry  and  establish  new  programs  based  on  th.ese 
emerging  employment  opportunities.  ^ 

While  states  are  identifying  a  need  to  coordinate  vocational  education 
with  the  training  needs  of  business  and  industry,  the  data  problem 
precludes  an  imDcdiate  solution.   Meeting  labor's  needs  through  planned 
curricula  «nd  programming  based  upon  employment  opportunity  can  only 
be  accomplished  with  adequate  input  from  comprjehensive  data  systems. 

OCCUPATIONAL  GUIDANCE; 

The  need  for  a  reorientation  of  guidance  and  counseling. personnel  has 
generally  been' recognized.    States  acknowledge  that  a~primary  area  for 
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concentration  is  in  revising  programs  and  criterfafor  certification 
at  the  collies  and  universities  which  train  guidance  counselors.  For 
those  already^^ut  in  the  field,  many  states  have  conducted  in-service 
workshops  and  conferences  in  an  attempt  to  upgrade  the 'vocational  know- 
ledge of  these  ^ofessionaf^.  % 

Other  concepts  hiW  been  ii^roduced  for  reorienting  guidanceVounselors 
to  the  world  of  work.   Area^reer  guidance  centers  have  been  established  ^ 
in  California^  Florida  has  mroduced  the  "occupational  specialist"  pro- 
gram, whereby  an  individual  of  age  20  years  or  older,  having  been  gain^ 
fully  employed  foi;  at  least  2f  months,  and  capable  of  relating  to  young 
people,  is  UsedTfTa^^counseliilj^capacity. 

.    ^  ,  J^«^"'/yt,  the  states^are  addressing  this  great  need  to  infuse  ^ 

the  traditional^  academical ly-^iented  guidance  profession  with  a  fa- 
miliarity wit^^voc^ti^l  educatiorr^^^and  a  capabili^  to  introduce  stu- 
dents  to  those^are^  goa|s  so  often  overlooked  Jn  fivor  of  academic 

-^-vvtiolities.  t    ^  . 

ar/iculaYion  and  co6rd]«ation:  '     #  Q  ■ 

^    Emphasis       be^ln  placed  in^  two  general  Areas:   Irticulit^on  ^between 
postsfcondary  apd  sectary,  and  coordinatiO(\  among  aj^cie),^  lmpr(*ved 

'     articulation  wilf  facll'i^ate  planning  and  ^Id  do  the  je^oVts  to  eliminate 
program  (Jupii cation.   Articulation  will  also  enable  'ftng-range  planning 

^->^.    to  best  serve  the  needs  0f  comtnunities.  "  , 

"    •         "      •  o     ,  0 
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Coordination  is  needed  between  manpower  and  education  agencies,  as 
well  as  those  agencies  involved  in  financing  and  administering  voca- 
tional education.  The  conservation  of  resources  for  efficient^lan- 
ning  is  dependent  upon  a  cooperative  effort  to  assimilate  the  com- 
mon goals  of  vocational  education  and  related  agencies.^^ch  as  CETA 
Boards  and  1202  Connissions.  Several  states  have  designated  a  State 
Coordinating  Cocnission  to  oversee  these  efforts. 

LOCAL  ADVISORY  GROUPS:  c 
Local  advisory  groups  .of  experienced  trade  people  from  various  sectors 
of  the  manpower  community  have  been  effectively  organized.  These 
groups,  which  are  involved  in  curriculum  and  program  review  in  area 
vocational  schools,  provide  important  input  regarding  the  needs  of 
industry,  business,  and  employment  standards  within  the  community. 

Local  advisory  groups  hi^^been  evaluated  as  generally  successful,  / 
with  potential  for-tjiving  even  more  value  in  vocational  education 
planning  and  program  development.    In  order  to  facilitate  the  more 
effective  operation  of  these  groups,  several  state  councils  (for  ex- 
anple.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania)  have  established  dialogue  with  them 
through  organized  conferences.    Some  states  have  recooinended  the  devel 
opment  of  a  manual  and  other  instructive  guidelines  so  that  local  ad- 
visory groups  can  develop  their  potential  as  integral  parts  of  voca- 
tional education  more  fully. 
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PROGRAM: 

A  consensus  that  flexible  progrtimjing  will  provide  more  services  and 
training  opportunities  is  prevelant  among  the  states.   An  open-entry- 
open-exit  policy,  especially  at  the  postsecondary  level,  has  been  fre- 
quently suggested. 

Reconnendations  for  program  reevaluation  rfcus  on  several  areas.  Cur- 
ricula need  to  be  broadened  and  imprjw^  Efforts  are  underway  to  in- 
tegrate vocational  education  and  academic  education <    Georgia,  for 
example,  has  urged  that  students  be  required  to  take  at  least  one  ' 
Carnegie  unit  of  vocational  education  prior  to  graduation.  Standardi- 
zation of  programs  and  courses  is  of  concern,  so  that  stu(fents  night 
have  the  flexibility  of  transferring  credits  from  postsecondary  schools 
to  all  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
>•  1- 

Hany  states  have  conducted  studies  to  ascertain  the 'relative  value  of 
programs,  what  populations  specific  programs  are  reaching,  and  what 
areas  of  potential  employmeot  opportunity  are  deficient  irr^progran  de- 
velopment. As  the  data  from  these  studies  are  incorporated  into  voca- 
tional edufcation  planning,  programs  reflect  a  greater  ability  t6  -serve 
comnunity  and  student  needs.  ^J^-  ^ 
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The  Council  noted  that  tbe  evaluation  of  the  State  Plan's  goals  and  ob- 
jectives Is  dependent  upon  tfre  availability  of  current  deffograp>)ic  Information 
about  students  and  current  manpower  demand  and  -supply  information.    This  type 
of  data  Is  not  readily  available.    There  has  been  some  degree  of  Improvement 
in  manpower  demand  and  supply  Information  but  there  is  little  evidence  to 
ascertain  its  significance  In  establishing  goals  at  either  the  state  or  local 
level.   Student  population  and  financial  resources  available  are  the  primary 
bases  for  vocational  education  objectives. 

This  year's  Council  recoci»endat1ons  Included  the  following: 

The  State  Board  of  Education. should  establish  a  procedure  for  funding  new 
Instructional  programs  in  the  technical  colleges  and  Institutes  separate 
and  apart  from  the  current  funding  allocation  formula  for  the  maintenance 
and  opera tioa  of  existing  instructional  programs. 

The  State  Legislature  should  provide  capital  outlay  m^^Cff!^  funds  to 
local  boards  of  education  for  renovating  and  equippinOol^^chool 
facilities  not  currently  being  used  for  vocational  ed^Vi^purposes. 

/  Th«^  State  Legislature  should  provide  the  State  Board  or^ucation  with 
I  a  soecial  appropriation  for  funding  woVKshops  in  vocational  counseling 
Woj^etnpl o>ed  school  guidance  counselors* 

All  local  boards  of  education  should  asspme  the  responsibility^  for 
establishing  adult  vocational  education  programs  to  train,  retrain  and 
upgrade  the  state's  work  force. 

Local  boards  of  education  should  assign  at  least  one  professional  person 
to  full -time  duty  as  a  vocational  counseling  and  placement  coordinator. 

*      In  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  education  institutions  assi-sted  in 
Job  placement  for  graduates,  the  Council  \0b5erved  thatf 

.  .  surveys  usually  indicate  that  approxim/tely  12%  of  the  vocational 
studehts  returning  questionnaires  receive  their  first  Job  through  school 
placement  activities*  A  survey  of  high  schooys  in  1973  revealed  that  of 
the  65X  returning  questionnaires,  Only  16X  we/e  conducting  any  type 
Job  placement  services  for  recent  graduate 
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Believijig  U  was  necessary  to  search  for  the  comon  elenents  of 
an  effect»i>/«^uidance  and  counseling  program,  and  to  itnpleoent  changes 
that  will  better  asstst  students  in  raking  valid  educational  and  occu* 
pational  choices,  the  Alaska  State  Advisory  Council  completed  an  exten- 
sive study  of  guidance  and  counseling  prograrts  in  selected  secondary 
schools,    the  study  was  an  efnpincal  investigation  of  attitudes  and  ex- 
pectation^ of  parents,  students,  and  teachers  concerning  guidance  and 
counseling  activities.    Individual  questionnaires  were  developed  for 
each  respondent  group,  and  distributed  with  stamped,  self-addressed  re-/ 
turn  envelopes. 


*  The  data  collected  in  the  study  show  that  both  students  and  parents 
ire  dissatisfied  with  the  guidance  and  counseling  programs  available  In 
the  selected  schools.    While  urban  youth  tend  to  have  a  more  positive 
attitude. toward  thd'^'counsel ing  programs,  both  parents  and  students  believt 
the  programs  lack  sufficient  career  and  vocational  guidance  components. 

Parents*  resp8nses  indicate  a  belief  that  local  conmunity  re^ourc*^ 
are  not  adequately  utilized  in  the  guidance  and  counseling  programs.  The 
Council  recocnends  that  cooinunity  resources  useful  in  the  career  and  voca- 
tional decision-making  process  should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
schools'  instructional  and  guidance  program.    The  Council  also  believes 
that,  since  a  high  percentage  of  ,the  students  are  employed  part-time,  ef- 
« forts  should  be  made  to  integrate  this  work  experience  into  the  students' 
high  school  activities. 

The  study  revealed  that  disadvantaged  youth  have  significantly  lower 
level  aspirations  than  yotjtfj  not  so  classified.    The  Council  believes 
that  this  factor  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  development 'of 
guidance  programs  for  these  youth. 

Among  the  Council's  recocmendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  are  the  following: 

*  Classroom  instructional  activities  and  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  should  be  integrated  into  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
career  e;<ploration  and  the  decision-making  process. 

*  School  policies  and  graduation  requirements  should  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  students'  vocational  needs. 

'  *  Guidance  and  counseling  programs  should  make  specific  plans  to 
Integrate  the  students*  parents  in  career  and  vocational  devel- 
opment activities  and  the  decision-making  process. 
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The  Arizona  State  Advisory  Board's  Annual  Report  included  a  great  deal 
of  stati-stical  infonnation  regarding  enronfr.ent  breakdowns,  rates  of  increase  , 
in  enrol linent,  financial  support,  and  attendance  averages.    This  data  was 
presented  In  charts  falling  under  the  following  headings:  ^ 

^  State  Vocational  Enrollnent  Totals  By  Service  Areas 

Secondary  Vocational  Enrollfrent  Totals  By  Service  Areas 
Post  Secondary  Vocational  Enrollnent  Totals  By  Service  Areas 
A4Mlt  Vocational  Enrollnent  Totals  By  Service  Area 
Average  Daily  High  School  Attendance 

Secondary  Enrollment  (grades  9 -through  12)  )  Rat^e  of 

Total  Enroll/nent  (Secondary,  Post-Secondary,  and  Adult)  )  Increase 
Financial  Support<^  Federal ,  State,  Local,  Total 
Financial  Support  for  Vocational  Education 
V  Enrollment  in  Vocational  Education 

^o 

Arizona  students  who  completed  Vocational  Education  programs  in  1972-73 
were  mailed  a  follow-up  questionnaire  administered  by  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unit  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  via  local  school  districts.  The 
responses  to  the  survey  indicated  that  92S  of  the  gr^uates  were  satisfied  with 
their  training,  945  indicated  they  would  recocmend  thein.  tj^aining  program 
to  others.    Almost  unanimously,  former  students  asked  for  more  on-the-job 
experience,  more  qualified  teachers,  tnore  up-to-date  equipment,  materials  and 
tools,  more  placement  and  more  counseling. 

Action  taken  on  last  year's  State  Advisory  Board's  recommendations 
Included  the  following: 

A  request  for  a  Department  of  Labor  grant  to  develop  an  occupational  information 
system  that  will  assist  In  identifying  need  form  a  labor  market  standpoint. 

The  establishment  of  cooperative  arrangements  with  the  Department  of 
Econbolc  Security  employment  offices  with  the  Special  Needs  Project  at 
several  vocational  high  schools  and  centers.    Such  arrangements  are 
encouraged  through  theMdentlfication  of  the  placement  function  in  the 
entitlement  project  application. 

Monitoring  by  the  Division  of  Career  and  VpcationaT^ucation  of  all 
funded  programs  at  least  once  annually.    The  Division  also  conducts 
program  assessments  by  district  personnel  followed  by  a  team  assessment 
conducted  by  state  staff. 

This  year's  recornnendations  include: 

Additional  funds,  both  at  the  Federal  and  State  level^  should  be  made 
available  to  enable  Vocational  Education  to  meet  the  rising  demaiTds  of 
students  for  prograos  and  qualified  teach'e'rs. 
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An  additional  public  hearing  with  input  froa  business,  labor,- government, 
scj|}00l  administrators,  and  students  shoui'd  be  scheduled  In  the  developtnent 
of^the  SUte  Plan. 

Duplication  of  Vocational  Education  programs^  facilities  and  personnel 
^  should  be  eliminated.  ^  Kanpower  programs  that  Involve  duplication  of 

facilities,  personnel,  and  prograns  shoul(^  be  phased  out.  and  the 
programs  and  stOdents  assimilated  Into  the  educational  systen). 
Perpetuation  of  unneeded  or  obsolete  programs  also  should  be  avoided. 

Schools  should  address  themselves  to  placement  In  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Economic  Security  through  local  employment  offices. 

This  year's  Annual  Report  also  addressed  Itself  to  an  assessment  of 
the  use  being  made  of  C,D,  and  I  fun<s.    The  problem  of  funding  of  low 
enrollment  programs  (class  enrollment  of  under  ten)  was  reviewed,  as  ^11 
as  the  effect  limited  funds  are  having  on  the  number  of  qualified  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  teachers. 

The  critical  need  for  qualified  counselors  was  met  through  two  1n-s<fv1ce 
workshops  conducted  on  a  year- long  basis  In  1974.    The  program  involved  54 
counselors  and  has  the  potential  involvement  of  all  teachers.    A  summer  session 
was  conducted  by  Arizona  State  UniversUy  ifjmed  at  a  program  of  visitation 
to  business  and  Industrial  enterprises.    The  product  of  this  program  was  a 
publication  of  occupational  information  related  to  the  employment  situations 
observed. 

A  final  section  of  the  report  reflected  the  Fiscal  Year  Statistics  for  Private- 
Proprietary  Institutions.    Annual  inspections  and  reports  by  the  Arizona 
State  Bo»rd  of  Private  Technical  and  Business  Schools  indicated,  in  general, 
a  substantial  Increase  in  enrollments  and  job  placement. 
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The  Arkansas  State  Advisory  Cojncn  discusses  quite  candidly  Us  grave 
concerns  with  the  shortcoaings  within  the  state's  educational  systeai.  This, 
year'i  annual  report  points  out  that  nore  than  4S»  of  the  students  entering  the 
first  grade  in  the  fall  on  1961  failed  to  graduate  12  years  later. 

The  Council  cites  the  educational  system  for  lagging  behind  technological 
advances  and  failing  to  adapt  to  changing  economic  and  social  conditions.  The 
systCRi  IS  developing  two  groups  of  unemployables-'^the  dropouts"  who  have  too 
little  education  and  training  for  tnoav  of  the  jobs  in  the  econony  and  the 
•educated  ynemployed"  whose  knowledge- and  skills  do  not  weet  today's  job  re- 
qutrenents.    Only  9X  of  Arkansas'  employed  work  force  had  four  or  more  years  of 
college  in  1970  and  345  of  this  total  were  teachers. 

Stressing  accountability,  the  Council  recorwends  the  need  for  jnore  com- 
prehensive high  schools.    The  following  problems  are  pointed  out: 

The  designed  capacity  of  roost  State  area  vocatltinal  schools  limit  the 
nujaber  of  people  who  cap  attend  and  limits  participation  by  secondary 
students.   This  also  inhibits  their  ability  to  prpvide  a  significant 
number  of  occupational  training  options.  ^ 

A  laclr  of  occupational  instruction  at  night  at'inojst  schools  precludes 
Involvement  by  inany  people  needing  such  training.  ^ 

Counseling  services  are  also  evaluated  as  problematic.   Jtost  students  are  not 
given  adequate  occupational  Ufornation  and  career  guidance.  Most  counselors  are  aca- 
demically Oriented  and  continue  to  emphasize  college  preparation  without  understand- 
ing the  relationship  between  vocational  and  academic  education.   Furthennorer  coun- 
seling inadequacies  also  lie  with  teachers  who  do  not  relate  their  individual  disci- 
pline to  Its  application  or  u|;efulness  to  students  after  they  graduate  from  school. 
It  was  ^Iso  found  that,  w»>Airf- students  are  receptive  to  participation  in  vocational 
programs,  they  know  very  littU  about  programs  that  are,  or  could  be  of  such  importanc 
to  them. 

In  evaluating  the  need  for  responsive  planning,  the  Council  made  the  follow- 
ing recocmendations:      ,  . 

The  State  "Board  set  aside  sufficient  fundS'to  initiate  a  plan  for 
vocational  education  which  is  based  on  the  needs  of  all  citizens.  This 
plan  should  concentrate  on  developing  and/or  making  necessary  changes  In 
the  system. to  guarantee  every  child  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
program  of  his  choice.    This  choice  should  be  the  student's--not  by  default 
ttiat  of  the  system. 

The  State  Board  request  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Higher  Education  to  wOrk  with  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  develop  a  plan  for  a  revitalized  educational  system  beginnina  in  kinder- 
garten and  extending  throughout  tne  educational  system.    This  pjan  should  be 
based  on  the  educational  needs  of  the  people,  demographic  characteristics  and 
labor  market  demands. 
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The  Call  form*- Advisory  Council's  Fifth  Annual  Report  begins  with  a 
comprehensive  overview  and  description  of  vocational  education  in  the  state. 
A  brief  description  of  tnany  prograrrrs*  inpovation$»  and  other  services  in 
areas  such  as  Coirinunlcations  and  Hed^.  Career  Centers »  Individualized  Instruc 
tion»  Cooperative  ^ork  Experience  Education,  Counseling  and  Guidance  Services, 
and  many  others  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  State's  vocational  education 
programs. 

Council  •'COCTnents  and  Observations'*  focus  on  the  provisions  of  the 
State's  Education  Code  7504  which  suggests  that  all  Califomians  should  have 
^equal  educational  .opportunities  to  gain  en*.ployabv>l  ity  skills  whenever  they  need 
them.    The  Code  guarantees      .  .  that  every  student  leaving  school  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  prepared  ^o  enter  the  world  of  work,  that  every  student 
who  graduates  from  any  state- supported  educational  Institution  should  have 
sufficient  narjcetable  skills  for  legitimate  remunerative  employment." 
S 

The  Council  especially  notes  that  there  are  presently  no  statewide  goals 
and  priorities  concerning  education  and  training  for  employment  and  that  the 
California  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  does  not  contain  representative^ 
statewide  priorities,  goals  and  objectives.    Through  Us  concern  for  establishing 
priorities  based  on  emplpyability,  the  Council  urges  state  agencies  to  develop 
and  integrate  Rore  viable  goals  such  as  those: 

Which  reflect  the  training  and  placement  needs  of  all  individuals  who 
are  or  will  be  seeking  a  gainful  employment  in  a  field  of  their  choosing. 

Which  provide  standards  for  quality  of  ifistruction  in  vocational  education 
and  implement  the  provisions  of  Education  Code  Section  7504. 

Which  reflect  an  ever-changing  set  of  statewide  priorities,  goals  and 


The  Council  has  continuously  supported  all  efforts  to  provide  students 
with  full  awareness  of.  orientation  to.  and  preparation  for  future  careers. 
The  Annual  Report  reaffirms  the  Council's  beliefs  that  Career  Education  should 
incorporate  the  following: 

A  lifetime  guarantee  that  all  persons  have  an  opportunity  to  understand 
and  pVepare  for  careers  through  the  lifelong  learning  process, 

A  total  educational  responsibility  that  requires  cooperation  among 
practitioners  in  all  disciplines  and  subject  areas. 

A  high  degree  of  communication  and  articulation  among  educational  insti- 
tutions with  ample  provisions  made  in  this  process  for  flexibility 
focusing  on  individual  needs. 

Total  community  involvement  with  business  an^i  labor. 
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Career  Guidance, 

Two  Independent  evaluations  of  area  vocational  planning  were  conducted 
in  1973  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  by  the  Legislative  Analyst,  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia.  Analyses  and  responses  to  both  of  these  reports  by  the  state  vocational 
staff  are  Included  In  the  Annual  Report.    The  staff's  overall  assessment 
0^  these  reports  concluded  that: 

Neither  report  addressed  the  basic  Issue  of  whether  there  Is  a  real 
need  for  mandated  planning. 

Unnecessary  duplication  exists,  yet  no  evidence  Is  provided  In  either 
report  to  document  the  charge. 

Recoiinendatlons  based  on  staff  evaluations  are  Included. 
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COLORADO 
// 

The  Colorado  Council  focused  Its  activities  this  year  on  reviewing 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Counseling*  facilities  atilizatlon  and  schodl  shop 
safety. 

A  number  of  meetings  were  held  concerning  the  quality  of  .Vocational 
counseling.  Through  the  involveinent  of  school  administrators,  guidance  ' 
and  Job  developcient  specialists,  counselors,  and  others  a  position  paper  was  " 
prepared  and  submitted  by  the  Council  as  an  interim  report  to  the  State  Board 
for  Cosmunity  Colleges  and  Occupational  Education.  Included  in  the  Council's 
recoomeodations  were: 


Competencies  in  Vocational -Technical  Education,  and  Career  Educatiop* 
^^of  currently  employed  counselors  should  be  upgraded  by  the  SUte 
Board 'of  Education  through  recerti  ficatlori  requirements  Involv.ing 
in-service  education,  cooperative  programs  with  business/ Indus try/ labor 
.(\  and  work  experience. 

Counseling  roles  should  be  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the  full  impact^ 
of  the  services  .are  directed  to  guidance,  counseling*  and  placement 
activities. 

Business/industry/Tabor  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in 
guidance  programs  by  Providing  career  information  and  job  opportunity 
information,  part-time  employment  for  counselors  and  work-study  for 
students. 

The  Council  urged  educational  agencies  involved  to  continue  the 
practice  of  maximum  utilization  of  facilities.    Full  utilization  of  SfTOndary 
and  post  secondary  facilities  were  evaluated  as  most  beneficial  to  st}>  ents. 

In  stressing  its  concern  with  safety  standards,  the  Council  recocnnended 
the  coordination  of  Involved  agencies  to  develop  information,  training  and 
iction  programs  to  Insure  compliance  and  maintenance  of  all  safety  sUndards. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Based  on  findings  presented  In  this  year's  report.  th#6,Conjjecticut 
State  Advisory  Council  asserts  that  the  Department  of  Educatltn'  has  been  ^ 
critically  lacking  in  its  implementation  of  the  provUioos  of  the  Vocational^ 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.    The  Department  lacks  an  administrative  and  '3 
managerial  system  essential  to  the  delivery  of  vocational  education  in  the  j( 
manner  Intended  by  P.O.  90-576.    The  data  essential  to  planning  is  unavailable 
or  inadequate  because  of  lack  of  a  modern  computer-based  information  system 
A  lack  0   Input  nakes  ongoing  assessment  of  manpower  needs  Impossible.  There 
is  no  systematic  planning  on  either  a  short-term  or  long-term  basis  providing 
for  the  targeting  of  federal  funds  to  geograpmcal  areas,  institutions  or 
to  persons  in  greatest  need.    The  Council  concludes  that  the  Department  lacks 
an  articulated  policy  with  a^ear  sense  of  direction. 

The  Council  bases  its  serious  criticisms  of  the  State  Plan  and 
the  Department  of  Education  in  part  on  the  following  findings; 

The  Department  is  wanting  in  its  planning  capability  basic  to 
providing  needed  services  to  a  major  segment  of  Connecticut  citizens. 

A  systematic  assessment  both  of  long-^term  manpower  needs,  based  on 
projected  job  opportunities,  and  of  present  job, opportunities  is 
generally  missing.   The  assessment  that  is  dont  is  based  on  faulty 
reporting  and  Incomplete  information,  whUh  falls  to  take  into 
account  availability  of  trained  labor  and^manpower  needs. 

Funds  have  not  been  used  in  a  manner  that  will  most  efficiently  deliver 
high  quality  vocational  education  programs  to  an  increasing  number 
of  participants  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress^ 

Federal  funds,  designated  by  law  for  the  support  of  vocational  education 
programs,  are  transferred  to  the  state's  general  fund,  in  violation 
of  federal  statutes  and  regulations,  state  statutes  and  the  State  Plan. 
•4      For  Fiscal  Year  1974.  $460,000  was  thus  transferred.  - 

The  Department  has  failed  to  9^ve  high  priority  to  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  as  provided  by  law  and  as  pointed  out  by 
^the  Council  in  the  1972  report. 

A  major  portion  of  this  year's  report  is  devoted  to  a  commentary  on 
the  status  of  the  State  Plan  which  was  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
In  Its  critical  certification  of  the  Plan,  the  Council  included  the 
following  statement: 

•*  .  .  the  document  which  is  now  being  submitted *to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  is  not  the  version  approved  by  the  State  Board.  The 
Council  observed  changes  from  the  State  Board-approved  document  which 
raises  considerable  concern.  . 

Among  the  changes  incorporated  into  a  revised  plan  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Office 
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Of  Education  and  not  approved  by  the  Council  were: 

--the  diversion  of  money  that  resulted  in  cutting  from  5/7  to  yi  the 
funds  that  had  been  allocated  for  the  support  of  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped. 

—$100,000  in  carry-over  funds  originally  allocated  for  industrial 
-4rts  and  LEA  programs  was iminatcd  itxj^^  their  support.    Yet  $95,000» 
'.for  equipment  for  8  state-operated  vocational  technical  school^,' serving 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  secondary  school  age  range  of  the.  people 
in*  the  state  and  appearing  to  violate  the  Federal  statutes  in  their 
entrance  requirements  which  restrict  handicapped  and  disadvantd.ged, 
was  allocated. 

The  Council  requested  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  view 
of  these  and  other  apparent  violations  of  federal  statutes,  not  approve  the 
plan.   Nevertheless,  the  plan  was  approved. 

Among  the  recommendations  based  on  Council  findings  and  evaluations 
are  included:  ' 

That  the  Departinent  of  Vocational  Education  institute  an  administrative 
management  and  planning  system  that  will  assure  that  federal  funds  are 
directed  to  priority  needs  and  programs—both  as  to  geographic  and 
conTOunity  and  personal  needs. 

Manpower  data  be  developed  in  a  form  usable  for  short-  and  long-term 
vocational  education  planning  and  for  evaluation  so  that  sound  effective 
programs  can  be  developed  that  will  meet  those  nteds. 

Measurements  and  controls  for  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  be 
instituted  that  are  in  accord  with  acceptable  accounting  procedures. 

When  a  new  program  or  facility   is  being  contemplated,  a  full  public 
hearing  shall  be  held  and  a  resources  study  developed  to  determine 
existing  resources  both  in  the  private  and  public  sector  that  could 
be  utilized,  thus  conserving  scarce  capital  and  operation  resources. 
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DELAWARE 


The  State  Advisory  Council  interprets  the  Delaware  State  Plan  as  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  the  federal  goverrvnent.    Included  in  this 
contract  are  other  state  agencies  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   From  this,  interpretation  co<nes  the  following  recofnnendation: 

That  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  be  considered  a  contract 
by  those  responsible  for  its  content  and  implerientation  in  the  State 
rather  than  a  compliance  document  with  the  federal  government. 

A  major  concern  of  the  Council  is  that  vocational  education  address 
itself  to  ^he  needs  of  the  economy  and  working  environment  of  the  nation 
and  the  state.    Priority  attention  should  be  given  to  Vocational  Education  for 
the  Consuiuer  by  providing  thQ  leadership  in  showing  the  consumer  how  to 
produce  and  preserve  more  of  our  resources.    Included  in  its  suggested  objectives 
are: 

The  vocational  Home  Economists  can  provide  the  instruction  that  will 
enable  consumers  to  provide  time  utility  to  food  by  preserving  it 
from  time  of  plenty  to  time  of  scarcity. 

The  vocational  Trade  and  Industrial  educators  can  provide  training  in 
the  construction,  maintenance  and  repair  of  living  quarters,  appliances 
and  transportation  vehicles  that  could  greatly  reduce  family  expenditures. 

The  vocational  Business  and  Distributive  educators  can  provide  th^ 
training  necessary  to  enable  consumers  to  better  invest  their  dollars, 
choose  products  more  economically,  sell  products  that  they  do  not 
need  to  others  who  can  use  them  and,  in  general,  budget,  spend  and  save 
more  efficiently. 

The  Council  stressed  the  need  for  articulation  among  the  various  agencies 
in  order  to  conserve  resources  and  realize  the  potential  strength  and 
productivity  of  joint  effort  and  cooperation.    The  advent  of  CETA  is  cited  as 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  community  to  assess  its  manpower  resources  and 
employment  opportunities,  design  and  implement  programs  and  truly  serve  the 
people. 

Included  among  this  year's  recommendations  are: 

That  all  state  agencies  that  may  be  identified  as  able  to  provide 
necessary  services  continue  to  give  priority  attention  to  the  develop- 
.    ment  of  the  occupational  information  system  which  has  been  proposed. 

That  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  re-emphasize  its  priority 
upon  the  development  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  by  establishing  a  definitive  but  feasible  time  frame 
for  its  completion,  and  the-creation  of  a  supervisory  position  with_ 
the  Vocational  Education  Division  requiring  expertise  in  industrial 
and  vocational  occupations  with  major  expertise  in  the  field  of  speciifl 
education. 
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Th4t  the  Governor,  in  his  budget  request,  include  the  resources 
to  provide  one  Career  Guidance,  PlAceroent  and  FoUow-Up  Counselor 
for  eich  500  secondary  students  in  the  state  and  that  the  General 
Assembly  enact  the  necessary  legislatiofx  to  implement  the  program. 
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At  present  the  District  of  Columbia  is  involved'*tn  d  five-year 
plan  for  the  phasing  out  of  full-time  secondary  vocational  students-, 
and  increasing  the  number  «f  part-ti;ne  students.    Concomitantly,  de-, 
velopment  of  centers  around  certain  career  clusters  is  being,  initu- 
-  ted  for  the  teaching  oT  Jffrcdwtf  job-entry  skills,  and  aUo  as  back- 
ground for  continued  work  at  the,  postsecondarj^  level.    Career  clusters 
will  be  built  around  communications  ^nd  media,  manufacturing  and  serv- 
ice, transportation, and  construction,  health  careers,  hospitality  and 
advanced  business,  .office  pperations,  and  personal  ser\^ices.    This  ■ 
process  has  already  begun,  notably  with  the  Lemu<rrPenn  Center,  for  * 
conmunications  and  media,  which  appears  to  be  an  outstanding  success. 

The  five-year  plan  is'reflected  in  the  State  Plan,  which  in  recent 
years  has'shown  improvement-,  but  tnere  is  room  for  a  great  deal  more. 
The  stated  goals  of  the  Plan  will  probably  have  less  impact  on  vocation- 
al education  than  the  foundations  which  are  be'ng  laid  in  the  career  de- 
velopment programs.  • 

"  rtmincial  resoorces  for  the  vocational  education  program  come  pri- 
marily from  the  District  ($4,637,  632)  with  $U736,332  bejng  contributed 
by 'the  Federal  Government.    These  resources  have  funded  good  programs, 
but  their  efficacy  could  be  increased  by  better  coordination,    A  com- 
prehensive plan  which  systenatically  integrates  career  development  in- 
to public  education  at  all  levels  is  needed. 

At  present  there  is  no  mechanism  for  coordination  of  planning  be' 
tween  the  secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  levels,    A  survey  of  pro-  - 
grams  and  a  school-system-wide  coordinated  public  information  system  are 
reccnitiended ,  *  »  >  - 

Also  needed  is  a  comprehensive  system  for  dbtj^ining  data  on  the  labor 
market.    There  has  been  some  attempt  to  secure  suCh  data.    An  anj'ysis  of 
the  0  C   Metropolitan  Job  Bank  by'the  Mayor's  ;<3hpOwer  Planning,  Staff 
projected  thirty  of   the  highest  demand  Occupations,  and  deve  qped  pro- 
files  of  educational  and  experience  requirements,  starting  salary  evels. 
and  whether  employers  are  willing  to  train  new  e^Plo/"S.  J^e  Office  of 
Career  Development  Programs  is  working  with  the  D.C.  Department  of  Man- 
power, the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  staff  of  the  Manpower  Plan- 
ning  Council  to  obtain  better  data  for  manpower  planning.   Suggestions  for 
Improvement  include  a  survey  of  employers  Jn  the  area,  and  a  closer  work- 
ing relationship  with  local  suburban  manpower  planners.  ^ 

In  the  area  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  there  are  Indications 
that  efforts  to  reach  all  specifically  enrolled  in  vocational  educat  on 
are  successful;  however,  there  are  not  enough  remedial  /nath  and  reading 
teachers.   Programs  for  the  handicapped  place  too  little  emphasis  on  vo- 
cational education,  and  the  facilities  are  very  old  and  limited. 
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Relation  of  training  to  eniployinent  has  been  reflected  in  several 
programs* 

*  Interdisciplinary  Cooporat1ve"tduc«tion  Program 

*  Cooperative  Work-Study  Programs 

*  Widening  Horizons  (a  program  funded  by  Title  i  and  Depart- 
.              ment  of  Labor  funds  for  7th  and  9th  graders,  which  aims 

at  exposure  to  the  world  of  work) 

*  Development  of^  the  nodel  Lemuel  Penn  Cefiter  for  Conmunica- 
tlons  ^^nd_Hedi  a 

These  programs  were  developed  with  industry's  input.    The  Inter- 
disciplinary Cooperative  Education  Program  placed  567  of  its  675  par- 
ticipants at  ao  average  of  $2.38  pier  hour.    Further  placements  were 
made  by  the  Care^i;  Counseling  and  Placement  Unit,  which  provided  coun- 
sel irfg't^rvtrH^^  (trough  group  sessions  to  all  9th  graders,  and  place- 
ment services  to  senior  high  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  students. 
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FLORIDA 

-How  r4K:h  progress  was  wde  in  planning  for  the  job  Pjacer^^nt  and  - 
follow-up  services  rrindated  by  the  1973  Florida  Legislature?   was  an  effl 
of   nouirv  DOS^^^^^  the  State  Advisory  Council  in  its  evaluation     Th  s 
Ug   1    K  dated  the  relationship'between  J^^J^^^  P^^^To^^.^ni  v  ?  le^e' 
Services  by  requiring  that  each  district  school  board  and  co(TRunity  "liege 
n^abhlh  and  ^^intain  job  p^accn^nt  and  follow-up  services  for  all  Students 
lradulling-^S^ierv!ng  the  public  school  syste.,  including  area  vocational 
centers. 

Progress  m  this  area  has  included  the  development  o|  S;;;^^!^';^^ 
«hool  districts  requiring  that  each  school  board  adopt  a  ^^strict-wide 
D  an   or  prSv  s  on  of  pla?ernent  services.    This  plan  was  to      ^^JP^^  .P^^f 
?o  Lot^ber      1974  and  a  person  in  each  district  was  to  be  identified  who 
iSul^  rrelp  ns        for  develof^nt,  coordination,  ^^'Pl^^f  '''Ym 
I^Vnn  nf  thP  district's  placement  plan.    Similarly,  prior  to  September-!.  1975 
Td    t    c  -wi     P^In'for'followVis  to  be  adopted  and  an  individual  identified 
to  be  responsible  for  corresponding  duties  relating  to  follow-up.  .  . 

The  Florida  legislature  also  passed  a  law  in  1970  allowing  persons  ^ 

designated  as  occupational  specialists  to  be  "^^^.^^J^nciioat  o  s^^ 

a  school  district.    The  qual i/ ications  required  to  be  an  occupational  speciansi. 

were  to  be:  ^ 

-at  least  twenty  years  old  .  .  ^..ii 

♦     -have  been  qainfully  cfnployed  at  least  24  months  as  a  tuii- 
time  einployee.  or  its  equivalent  m  part-tiitie 
employment 
-to  be  able  to  relate  to  young  people 

Because  of  the  success  of 'this  program  as  determined  by  several  indepth^evalua- 
ticns.  the  Council  nakes  the  following  reco(imendations: 

The  occupational  specialist  program  should  be  continued  and 
funding  maintained. 

The  feasibility  of  expanding  the  occupatio/ial  specialist  program 
ri'        to  the  cOorajDity  college  level  should  be  studied. 

The  Depart/nent  of  Cont^erce  and  the  Florida  Oepartment  o^Education 
began  work  in  1973-74  on  a  joint  project  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  design 
In^^nt  a   ystem  to  be  called  the  Occupational  Information  Delivery 
Ivste^   OmS      Th  s^ystem  will  provide  both  supply  and  demand  ^^^^^^Ij' 
dX  t^  fo  a  proximately  2,000  occupations  in  the  state  and  the   en  Depart- 

i^uSd  to  pr'ov?L  IcJurate  daU  on  labor  force  d««nd  and  training  progra. 
"Supply- 
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ThfsV^ar's  evaluation  also  noted  that  the  close  working  reUtion- 
ship  between  the  Ojvij,ion  of  Vocational  £ducdtion»  the  Bureau  of  Exceptional 
Student  Programs  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  resulted 
fn  an  expanded  capacity  to  provide  vocational  training  opportunities  to 
handicapped  persons. 
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A  scries  of  conferences  were  conducted  by  the  Council  early  in  the  year 
involving  educators  and  adTiinistrators  m  vocatiTDnal  education.    The  purpose  of 
these  conferences  was  to  provide  a  forum  for  participants  to  air  their  views  and  to 
summarize  and  interpret  views  arnJ  opinions  regarding  )<ocational  education  m  Georgia. 
Conference  discussions  centered  around  the  following  topics: 

Lack  of  Cofnmumcation 
Function  of  the  State 
Vocational  and  Academe  Cufriculum 
^  Teacher  Responsibilities 

f  Teacher  Training 

Articulation  of  Secondary  and  Postsecondary 
Curriculum 

The  Role  of  the  School 'Guidance  Counselor 

An  Adult  Pregrams  Study  was  conducted  to  assess  program  effectiveness  of 
AduTt  Education  programs  within  the  Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools.  A  special 
Adult  Education  Cotmiittee  developed  an  infonr-ation-gathering  instrument  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  each  of  the  twenty-f i ve.^rea  Vocational  Technical  Schools.  Coordi- 
nators  of  Adult  prpgrams^  ^ere  asked  a  series  of  questions  related  to  programming, 
students,  instructional  and  support  staff,  and  areas  of  special  concern. 

Frwn  this  study,  the  Council  has  determined  that  the  three  program  areas 
of  greatest  potential  value  to  adult  students  and  the  local  communities  appear 
to  be  the  extended  day  programs,  the  Consumer  Education  Community  Service  programs, 
and  the  off-campus  industrial  and  Distributive  Education  programs.    The  areas  of 
greatest  administrative  deficiency  seem  t*  be  data  collection,  cooperative  progranming 
and  alternative  funding  sources.  * 

The  Report  on  Comprehensive  and  Non-Comprehensive  High  Schools  was 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  a  coirwittee  of  the  Council  established  to 
compare  comprehensive  high  schools  with  schools  designated  to  become  comprehensive 
high  schools  in  the  future.    The  overall  results  of  the  on-site  reviews  conducted 
for  thit  study  demonstrated  a^ignificant  advantage  of  comprehensive  high  schools 
over  non-comprehensive  high 'school s.  ' 

Recorrmendations  resulting  from  these  studfes  and  other  evaluations  by  the 
Council  during  the  year  include: 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  a_M 
students  to  have  at  least  one  Carnegie vUnit  of  occupational/vocational 
education  as  a  requisite  for  graduation  from  high  school* 

That  the  Board  of  Education  should  continue  to  assign  a  high  priority  to 

the  use  of  tapital  outlay  funds  and  financial  support  for  staff  development  ^ 

activities  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  should  adopt  standards  for  all  vocational 
schools  and  hold  local  school  systems  accountable  for  educational  programs 
and  course  instruction.  "  '  ' 
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One  of  the  goals,  as  stated  in  the  State  Plan,  was  to  adapt 
seven  vocational  programs,  for  handicapped  students,    Dnly  two  pro- 
grams were  conducted  m  F^r  74  because  fhere  was  a  lack  of  local  match- 
ing funds  and  physical  facilities.    Another  goal  was  to  increase  the 
nociber  of  disadvantaged  youth  served  by  vocational  education  programs. 
There  was  an  increase  In  enrol Irrxjnts  of  41  percent. 

Coordination  of  training  opportunities  among  agencies  has  not  been  at- 
tempted on  a' systematic  basis,    but  since  all  vocational  programs,  in- 
cluding career  e<kfCation,  are  adninister^d  by  the  Division  of  Vocation- 
al Education,  coordination  among  vocational  educational  agencies  is  rel- 
ativfrly  gdod.    E^iciency  could  be  improved  if  there  were  nore  coordina-  . 
tion  of  space  and  program  needs  between  the  vocational  division  and  spe- 
cial needs  in  acadeciic  high  schools. 

Data  needs  were  served  by:  4 

*  A  1973  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat>stics  survey  of  private  and 
public  e«iployer$  to  ascertain  labor's  projected  needs 

and  training  level  requirements  for  entr/-]Gvel  positions; 
and 

*  A  Career  Interest  Survey  of  public  secondary  students. 

survey  of  employers  needs  further  verification.    The  informa- 
tion provided  is  limited,  and  there  have  been  no  plans  for  keeping  it 
current.    Further,  there  has  been  no  survey  Of  recent  graduates. 

Many  of  the  projected  needs  of  the  Department  af  Labor  are  not  being 
met,  and  there  are  many  areas  of  interest  which  are  not  being  addressed 
by  vocational  programs.    Some  coordination  between  industry  and  training 
is  provided  by  the  coordinators  of  the  vocational-technical  school*  who 
work  very  closely  with  various  industries  to  secure  training  stations 
for  t*ieir  students.    Vocational  counseling  remains  inadequate,  and  al- 
though the  Department  of  Labor  has  provided  good  support  services  for 
the  placement  of  graduates,  there  is  no  formal  placement  t^rogram. 

Among  the  reconmendations  mad«  by  the  Council  are  the  following: 

\ 

*  Special  crafts  comittees  be  used  to  assist  vocational 
administrators  and  teachers  in  preparation  of  relevant 

.  programs  and  curriculum;  * 

*  A  comprehens'ive  manpower  study  be  completed  to  include 
manpower  netds  by  classification  and  traini;ig  and  educa- 
tional level;  ^ 
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A  fdciluy  study  be  coff>p)et'^d  for  long-range. planning  at 
leveU  of  vocational  education; 

Adequate  records  of  pUcenient  and  follow-up  be  r^intained 
on  those  who  coniplete  a  vocational  education  prograrj. 
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Arong  the"  goals  for  the  Master  Plan,  for  Vocational  Education  which 
focuses  on  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  in  Hawaii  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  people  ar;:  ♦  ,  ^ 

To  piKJvfde  quality  vocational  education  to  meet  the  vocational  aspirations 
of  the  Individual  whi^e  being  compatible  with  employrjent  opportunities  and 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  economy  and  new  technologies. 

To  accommodate  all  youth  and  adults  who  seek  vocational  education  In  order 
to  becooe  productive  fiembers  of  society  or  to  upgrade  their  occupational 
competencies  or  to  learn  new  skills. 

To  provide  administrative  leadership,  direction  and  coordination  for  the 
total  vocational  education  effort  in  the  State. 

To  provide  and  maintain  an  effective  system  of  managefwnt  for  vocational 
education  in  the  State 


lo  provide  vocational  skills  and  understanding  necessary  for  entrance 
into  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs  or  to  obtain  employment 
at  entry  levels  to  the  individual"  who  requires  special  services. 

Council  recanmendations  were  formulated  based  on  these  objectives. 
Included  in  these  recocmendations  are:* 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  actively  support  increases 
session*   ^"^^"^       vocational  education  during  the  upcoming  legislative 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  re-examine  the  cooperative 
agre^ent  between  the  State  Director  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  * 
Col  ege  of  Education  to  more  effectively  use  federal  funds  for  teacher  . 
training  in  vocational  education. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  acting  as  the  Boar^  of  Regents, 
should  re-examine  its  policies  relating  to- postsecondary  vocational 
•education  pro^nams  and  curriculum  development  to  achieve  greater 
flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  conmunity  needs. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  review  the  present 
administrative  relationship  between  the  Office  of  the  State  Director  .  ^ 
for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Manpower  Training  Office  in  tfrdir  to  pi^H 

.  between  vocational  training  programs  and  a  unified 

Office  for  Statewide  vocational  education  planning. 
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The  Idaho  State  Advisory  Council  assesses  several  critical  areas  in 
vocational  education  as  they  serve  the  people  and  their  needs. -The  Council 
notes  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  availability  of  data,  particularly 
pertaining  to  job  opportunities  and  manpower  needs,  which  has  been  made 
available  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

The  Implementation  of  worthwhile  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
disadvantaged,  adult,  handicapped,  and  other  population  groups,  is  attributed 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  steady  growth  in  program  offerings  at  the  postsecondary 
leveU  wJst  postsecondary  programs  have  adopted  the  open-entry  open-exi',  system 
whereby  new  enrollees  are  accepted  a'  number  of  times  during  the  year  and  leave 
when  they  attain  the  proficiency  required  to  be  a  competent  worker  in  the 
particular  area  of  training. 

This  year's  Council  recommendations  include;  ^  


That  the  State  Board  of  Education  seek  legislative  approval  of  an  expanded 
vocational  education  budget  with  strong  emphaswofr*<dreer- development. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  request  an  emergency  vocational  training 
fund  of  $100,000  from  the  Jdaho  State  Legislature. 

The  iirmediate  initiation  of  a  public  informat^ion  project  using  the 
mass  media  as  a  vehicle  foe- improving  the  image  of  vocational- tec hnicalT 
education.  ,  ^ 

An  annual  joint  meeting  between  the  State  Board  of  Education. and  the — 
Advisory  Council  to  advance  the  commonality  of  interests  for  better 
vocational-technical  education  programs  in  Idaho. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  acted  on  the  Council's  recommendation -of 
last  year  that  efforts  be  continued  in  providing  training  for  guidance  personnel 
as  It  relates  to  youth  and  the  worjd  i>f  work.    Workshops  and  in-service  training 
programs  have  been  conducted  for  guidance  personnel.    A  week-long  summer  workshop 
was  help  for  all  vocational  teachers  and  guidance  personnel.  \^ 
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The  Illinois  State  Advisory  Council  coflmends  the  development  of  a 
clear,  concis?- Stfte  Plan,  by  the  State  goard  on  Vocational  Education. 
However,  the  Council  believes  the  State  Plan  continues  to  be  viewjed  as 
a  corapliance  document  to  receive  Federal  dollars  for  reimburserr^nt  ac- 
tivities rather  than  as  a  comprehensive  plan  to  trveet  vocational  educa- 
tion needs.    Recognizing  that  accurate  data  is  necessary  in  order  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan,  the  Council  urges  th^^peedy  implementa- 
tion of  the  Total  Manpower  Planning  System  fpr  in^TWis  now  being  test- 
ed in  selected  counties.    The  Council  also  recomnends  coordination  and 
cooperation  anong  the  various  State  and  Federal  agencies  involved  in 
vocational  education  during  the  planning  process.    The  Council  recog- 
nizes that  the^nunber  of  Federal  and  State  agehcies  which  have  a  role 
.•in  administration  of  vocationaUtechnica  1  education  in  Illinois  makes 
.   coordination  m  planning  exceedingly  difficult,  a/id  urges  that  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  for  vocational  and  technical  educatiOB  remain  in 
a  single  State  agency.    The  Advisory  Council  supports  the  State  Board  on 
Vocational  Education  as  that  agency.,  ;  , 

While  Federal  .funds  expended  for  vocational  education  in  Illinois 
have  substantially  increased  In  the  last  five  years.  State  funds  have 
remained  static.    The  Council  approves^  the  expansion  of  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  rfade  possible  by  increased  Fed- 
.  er^l  funds,  but  questions  if  Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  supplant 
State  monies,  rather  than  to  supplement  then.    Vocational  availability 
has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years  jn  Illinois,  but  the, Council  fim- 
ly  believes  that  "availability  of  programs  at  al'l  levels  must  be  in- 
creased.*"  The  Council  recofnmends  the  study  of  State  funding  fomulae 
to  ascertain  their  catalytic  effect  in  program  grov/th. 

The  Council  is  encouraged  by  the  acceptance  of  job  placement  re- 
sponsibilities by  postsecondary  institutions,  and  the  distribution  of 
.        handbook.  Development  of  Counselor  Support  Materials  (A  Handbook) 
at  the  secondary  level.    The  Council  believes?  however,  that  both  secon- 
dary and  postsecondary  schools  should  develop  a  strong  total  program 
of  guidance,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow-up,  and  acceptance  of 
more  responsibility  for  those  who  complete  less  than  graduate  programs. 

The  Council  supports  the  development  of  career  education  programs  ' 
in  lUintJis  schools,  but  notes  that  the  prinary  funding  responsibility 
has  fallen  upon  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education.    The  Council 
believes  that  the  State  Board  should  not  have  to  carry  the  funding  bur- 
den for  career  education  from  scarce  vocational  funds,  and  urges  the 
utilization*  of  separate  funds  for  career  education. 

'  Among  the  Council's  recommendaJtions  for  the  current  year  are: 
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*  The  State  Bodrd  of  Vocational  Education  seeks  legislative 
approval  of  an  increased  State  approprtation,  based  on  a 
foundation  level  of  -support  for  projected  vocational  ed- 
ucation needs. 

*  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  work  with 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
fom  a  poljcy 'requiring  all  students  at  the  secondary  lev- 
el to  have  at  least  one  Carnegie  Unit  of  vocational  or 
technical  educ<<tion  as  a  requisite  for  graduation. 

*  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  Should  encourage 
the  teacher  training  institutions  to  infuse  the  career 
education  concept  into  all  teacher  and  administrator  prep- 
aration programs. 
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In  addition  to  its  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  the  State  Advisory 
Council  conducted  hearings  in  six  communities  in  order  to  provide  the  public 
with  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  Council  recommendations  and  make  suggestion<; 
and, proposals  on  Vocational  and  Technical  education. 

r 

This  year's  annual  report  also  provides  an  overview  of  the  state's 
secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  and  programs     Some  postsecondary  programs 
of  interest  included* 

'    Ball  State  University^ 

"The  Department  of  Counseling  Psychology  and  Guidance  Services  received 
a>  gcant  from  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  Technical  Education 
for  a  progfifm  to  i^rjpro^e-xotnrwnications  relative  to  career  education.  In 
working  with  counselor  education  programs,  the  following  objectives  were 
stressed,    attitude  change  and  awareness,  knowledge  and  skilli,  utilization 
and  application,  consultant  preparation," 

Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College; 

"Ivy  Tech  conducts^  training  programs  specifically  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individuals,  business  and  industries  ,  either  by  designing 
special  programs  for  them  or  by  cooperatively  sponsoring  the  needed 
training  activity."  '  ^  ^ 

"In  the  arear  of  Manpower  programs  funded  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
IVTC  has  sponsored  a  14-county  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project,  a  4-county 
Operation  Mainstream  project,  and  MDTA  Skill  Center  at  South  Bend,^  and  is 
presently  operating  programs  under  the  COfTiprehensi ve  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA)." 

Included  among  this  year's  Council  recommendations  were: 

That  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Technical  Education  (SBVTE) '-provide 
coordination  with  training  programs  and  needs  of  business,  industry,  and 
labor  among  local  educationa  agencies,  possecondary  institutions  and 
proprietary  schools. 

That  the  SBVTE  carefully  review  policies  and  procedures  of  institutions 
requesting  funds  to  insure  that  the  regulations  for  affirmative  action 
are  being  tttfit.  . 

That  the  SBVTE  provide  coordination  in  long-range  planning  for  facilities  , 
and  services  among  state  agencies  and  programs  serving  vocational  education. 

That  the  SBVTE  promote  and  cooperate  with  other  agencies  for  plac«ment 
services  for  students  when  completing  vocational  training  programs. 
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Since  1973,  the  State  of  Iowa  Advi sory  Xounci 1  on  Career  Educa- 
tion has  elected  to  focus  on  only  one  component  of  vocational  and 
career  education  in  Us  reports  for  any  gfiven  year      For  1974  the 
Council  chose  to  investigate  and  prepare  its  report  on  cooperative 
and  woVk-study  programs  in  secondary  schools.    A  cooperative  program 
utilizes  alternating  periods  of  employnient  and  schooling  on  a  part- 
time  or  full-time  basis.    Work-study  p/ograms  are  designed  to  provide 
students  jn  f^dncial  need  with  assistance.    In  contrast, to  the  coop- 
erative programs,  the  in-school  instruction  in  work-study  programs 
IS  not  necessarily  related  to  job  assignments. 

The  1975  State  Plan  for  career  education  incorporated  the  find- 
ings of  an  information  system  called  the  Career  Education  Need  Infor- 
mation System  KENIS).    Data  on  the  labor  market  needs  thus  provided 
help  in  planning  new  sites  for  cooperative  prograns,  and  appropriate 
expansion  of  existing  ones.  -A  geographic  priority  area  for  a  site  is 
Identified  where  there  is  incidence  of  high  youth  employnefit  and  drop- 
out rates.    The  State  Plan  specifies  that  fifty  percent  of  Part  G  funds  • 
for  cooperative  programs  are  to  be  used  in  priority  areas.  ^ 

At  present,  unemployment  r,ates  reported  in  the  CENIS  ^survey  are 
ascertained  through  unemployment  compensation  claitns.    The  Council  rec- 
Ofiinends  that  future  estimates  of  unemployment  be  made  from  applicant 
information  data  in  the  local  offices  of  the  Iowa  State  Emploj^ent 
Security  ConriisTtoflTTs'^VWd^Wf&ble  projection  formula  could  be  de- 
veloped on  thfs  basis, 

A  study  was  conducted  by  the  Council  to  identify  potential  growth 
of  cooperative  programs.    Decisions  as  to  the  ability  of  an  *rea  to 
support  such  a  program  werf  based  on  the  area's  employment  potential 
and  the  size  of  the  area's  school.    Cooperative  programs  are  feasible 
for  large  school  systems,  and  joint  sponsorship  of  cooperative  programs 
could  be  assumed  by  smaller  adjacent  systems.    On  this  basis,  the  study 
identifies  specific  school  systems  which  should  be  encouraged  to, imple- 
ment cooperative  programs.    Sihce  the  Department  of  PubVic  Instruction 
has  projected  expansion  of  cooperative  programs,  the  Coifhcil  recommends 
that  it  use  their  study  in  determining  locales  for  the  programs. 

In  regard  to  the  financing  of  secondary  programs,  the  Council  found 
that  the  procedure  for  reimbursing  secondary  schools  is  obsolete.  At 
present,  instructor  salary  and  tra^^l  expenses  are  reimbursed  at  80  per- 
cent  the  first  year,  and  reduced  by  20  percent  increments  until  the  aver* 
age  reimbursement"  (approximately^20  percent)  is  reached.    The  Philoso- 
phy appears  to  be  to  provide  start-up  incentives.    On  the- other  hano,  re- 
imbursements to  postsecondary  institutions  are  based  on  total  program 
costs,  which  reflects  a  support,  rather  than  incentive,  concept,  bince 
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the  instUution  sovorjl  years  ago  of  "controlled  budqets"  (a  state- 
impo«;ed  hmit  on  th<'  nunbcr  of  dollats  a  local  school  rray^rollect 
in  state  aid  and  fron  locaf  property  taxes),  the  incentive  concept 
IS  out-of-date.    The  Council  therefore  recommends  that  relr^urs^^  'V 
ment  for  secondary  as  well  as  postsecondary  s/iool  cooperative  pro- 
^  grams  be  based  on  the  support  concept.  " 

« 

Council  members  nade  a  nurnber  of  field  visits  \p  tfie*"SUes  of\» 
cooperative  proQrans  and  observed  the  following.  * 

Aamiristrptors  show  little  kn'  )-^tqo  or  interest  ip 
etDploymetit  opportunities  or  ^    ^.    artet  needs  few 
*  local  schools  utilise  folio* --n  irt*'-rr'aticn  on^ljarJier 

graduates     The  Council  recor--«»n'iv  »ri.ti  the  State  Bpard 
encourage,  through  technical  assistance,  planning  at  local 
levels*  based  on  student  and  labor  market  needs.  ' 

\  *   While  general  classroofn  mstrwction  about  such  subjects 

3S  social  ;«curity,  job  safety*  unemployment^co^pensa- 
tion;'6tC..  isexceii^p^  m  nan^  cases,  too  little  em- 
phasis 's  placed  on  theor/  tor  the  actual  skills  being 
learned.    The.  Council  reconrends  iMt  the  Department  of 
Consultnts  expand  their  assistance  to  the  teacher-coord- 
inators  to  improve  the  quality  of  specific  in^ruction. 

*  Many  school  principals*are  'unaware  of  the  elements  which 
are  typical  of  a  quality  cooperative  program.  The  Coun- 
cil recornends  that  th^  Department  of  Pyblic  Instruction 
infom  the  principals  rega/ding  these  clients. 

'     «         *   Not  all  schools  use  a  training  agreement  signed  by  the 
employer,  student,  school,  and  parent,  in  order  to  em- 
phasize that  the  released  time  for  the  student  from  the 
'    school  IS  for  educational  purposes.    T^is  practice  should 
be  universal. 

*  Only  limited  use  is  made  of  a  training  outline  to  identify 
the  skills  to  be  taught  by  the  employer  and  the  school.  The 

y  Cquncil  recommends  tha^  teacher-coordinators  be  encouraged 

^    ,  to  develop  such  outlines  cooperatively  with  the  employers 

of  each  student*  and  that  administrators  hold  the  teacher- 
.  coordinators  accountable  for  the  develot>ment  of  these  oi/r- 
lines,  '  — 

In  regard  to  the  Woric-Study  program,  although  it  is.considered 
relatively  successful,  us  continuation  as  a  viable"  program  is  open 
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io  question.    Student^  can  make  more  money  by  working  for  a  private 
eci?^o>er.    Th)s»  however,  does  not  provide  ir.proved  services  to  t^e 
local  corrnjmty.    The  Council  recocrends  that  Congress  consider  a- 
nending  thejaw  which  linUs  earnings  through  work-study  prograns 
so  that  they  are  in  line  with  prevail ing-ninimum  wages. 
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In  evaluating  the  goals  and  objectwes  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  Council  ptfintetf  out  the  working  relationship  with  manpower 
^  developjnent  within  the  state.    Examples  of  this  close  relationship  include: 

f 

The  manpower  planning  system,  k-KUST  (Kansas  Manpower  Utilization  System 
for  Training),  includes  the  manpower  input  from  other  sources  within 
the  state. 

.  >The  K-HUST  Advisory  Comfnittee  includes  representation  from  Economic 
'Development,  Vocational  RehabilUctiion,*  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Information  or  the  Kansas  State  Employment  Security  Division,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship. 

A  close  relationship  with  industry  is  maintained  through  the  Industrial 
Division  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Conmerce.  This  group  has  an  education 
committee  which  works  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

Included  in  the  State  Plan  is  a  section  entitled  "Annual  and  Long  Range 
Planning  and  Budgeting."   The  annual  report  contains  the  activities  as  set 
forth  in  this  seqtion  of  the  Stat6  Plan  with  corresponding  evaluations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  each  activity  by  the  Council.    Among  these  activities 
and  Council  assessments  are: 

Activity:     Increase  services  in  schools  by  providing  in-service  activities 
for  counselors  designed  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  young 
workers'  occupations. 

Evaluation:  Planaing  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1974  to  assist  four 

districts  to  increa.se  the  placement  services  at  the  secondary 
level.    Three  of  these  four  districts  already  have  funded 
career  education  projects.    Further  in-service  education  and 
implementation. of  this  activity  will  take  place  in  FY  1975.  * 

Activity:     Develop  specialized  vocational  programs  for  the;  handicapped. 

Evaluation:  Three  specialized  programs  for  handicapped  students,  involving 

work  ;experience  and  coordination  were  implemented  during  FY  1974. 
One  program  at  Leavenworth  involved  contracting  with  local 
businesses  for  training. 

Included  with  this  year's  Council  reconmendations  are  responses  to  the  Council 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    These  responses  incorporate  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting the  proposed  actions  and  also  document  what,  if  any,  activity  has  been 
underway  for  the  implementation  of  the  proposed  reconroendations.    Council  recomnen- 
dations  include: 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  investigate  alternate  ways  o^  granting 
college  credit  for  in-service  workshops  conducted  by  the  State  Department 
'    of  Education.  ^ 


That  the  State  Board  of  Education  continue  its  support  for  a  performance 
based  teacher  education  program  particularly  in  vocational  education. 
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The  Kentucky  State  Advisory  Council  specifically  points  out  that  the  State 
Plan's  goals,  priorities  and  objectives  are  related  to  identified  manpower  needs, 
job  opportunities,  and  the  interests  of  groups  to  be  served.    The  Council  also 
noted  that  special  attention  had  been  ^ven  to  the  identification  of  persons  with 
special  needs,  and  that  programs,  services,  and  activities  were  designed  to  neet 
the  needs  of  those  who  could  not  succeed  in  regular  programs. 

Of  particular  concern  in  this  year's  report,  was  the«construction  of  voca- 
tional education  facilities  and  the  expansion  of  existing  resources.    There  also 
exists  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  data  system,  presently  under  develop:r€nt,  to 
provide  the  Rwch  needed  data  in  areas  such  as  manpower  demand  and  supp'iy,  job 
opportunities,  employer  needs,  student  placement  and  follow-up  information  and 
other  information  vital  to  the  planning  effort. 

This  year's  recoonendations  included: 

That  annual  and  five-year  plans  be  ifeproved  and  written  in  such  a  way  as 
to  givp  systefMtic  and  coordinated  direction  to  Kentucky's  vocational 
education  programs  in  the  future. 

That  an  even  greater  effort  be  made  this  year  in  bringing  the  forces 
together  to  establish  a  comprehensive  and  relevant  data  base  upon  which 
'to  beuild  a  management  information  system.  >.  ' 

That  before  vocational  facilities  are  constructed  in  the  future  a  closer 
examination  of  the  utilization  of  preseot  facilities  be  made  and  this  in- 
formation serve  as  the  guide  in  determining  the  size,  location,  and 
program  offerings  in  all  proposed  new  facilities. 

Programs  serving  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  Showed  significant 
growth  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  they  iirt  reaching  the  target  population  is  ^ 
reflected  in  the  61  percent  increase  of  enrollment  in  special  programs  for  FY  1974. 

The  enrollment  in* vocational  edS«tion  programs  in  Kentucky  has  shown  a  sub- 
stantial increase  from  1964  to  1974.    The  Council  notes  a  particularly  satisfyi'ng 
increase  In  enrollments  of  postseconda^  programs  and  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped.   Tables  reflecting  statistical  data  for  ervrollments,  expenditures.^ 
teachers,  and  administrative  personnel  for  this  ten-year  period  are  provided  fin 
the  annual  report. 

The  Council  addressed  particular  commendations  to  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  following  areas  for  fche  past  year: 

Regional  Advisory  Cotrroittees  ' 

,  Curriculum  Development 

Accreditation  *  ,  . 

Teacher  Exchange 

Cooperation  with  Higher  Education 
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LOUISIANA 

t 

The  State  Advisory  Council'points  out  that  the  State  Plan. should  be 
a  docUinent  for  deterainmg  and  adniim^tenng  a  system  of  iniplerientation  which 
should  be  exten<led  to  all  aspects  of  the  vocational  programs  within  the  state. 
This  approach  should  incorporate  enroUr^nt*.  completions,  placements,  costs,  ♦ 
teacher-stodent  ratios  and  counselor-student  rat;os.    According  to  the  Council, 
objectTves  are- lacMng  in  sone  of  these  areas  and  such  objectives  should  be  fnade 
a  formal  part  oi  the  State  Plan.    The  Council  particularly  stresses  that  the 
State  Plan  be  a  detailed  comprehensive  document  which  not  only  satisfies  federal 
guidelines,  but  also- serves  as*a  rore  effective  planning  and  control  document 
for  the  initiation,  expansion  and  retraction  of  particular  programs  or  activities.    '  <' 
Council  cOOTTJents  on  the  1974  Plan  include:  \ 

The  planning  process  should  focus  on  cor^)rehensive  evakjation  and 
projection  of  programs. 

Data  availabl.e  to  the  Oepartrcent  of  Education  to  use  in  state  plan 
preparation  frequently  are  not  current,  are  inadequate  or  are 
incocjplete. 

Educational  goals  or  objectives  are  not  adequately  quantified  to 
pemit  measuretnent  or  progress  in  achieving  goals. 

The  Council'inade  the  following  Observations  in  assessing  the  extent 
to  which  ^tudent  neetis  and  employment  opportunities  are  addressed  in  the 
state  s  vocational  education  programs: 

—Distribution  and  inarketing  programs  are  lacking  again  in 
meeting  projected  needs.  •  k 

—Health  programs,  sorely  needed,  should  ba  given  more  important  cbnsideration. 

—Office  programs,  along  with  agriculture  are  continuing  to  fill  a     *  ' 
greater  share  of  the  estiinated  job  needs  but  less  than  half  of  the  -  • 
y        office  program  completers  c^n  be  considered  available  as  labor  '  ^ 
supply  upon  completion.  *  ^  ^  , 

—There  needs  to  fee  a,^^>rehensive  analysis  of  the  local  job  market 
to  ascertain  nwre^concise  demand  data. 

The  Council  reports  that  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  are  served 
at  all  levels.    Criteria.for  identifying  disadvantaged  st;iidents  are  available  * 
to  aid  local  school  officials  and  vocational  school  directors.    While  there  is 
substantial  leeway  in  identifying  disadvantaged  students,,  in  most  cases  applicability, 
of  more  than  One  criteria  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  be  classified  as  dlsad-^ 
vantaged.    The  Council  stresses,  however,  that  these  criteria  make  no  mention 
of  delinquents  ^r  are  the  inmantes  at  the  stattf  prisons  and  juvenfle  Institutions 
being  classed^'as  disadvantaged.  * 

The  1974  State  PUn  Indicates  that  a  v«ry  small  proportion  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  vocational  education  are  handicapped.    On  the  secondary 
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♦  *  ^ 

level,  th^  largest  pVuportion  of  these  student's  are  enrolled  in  th?  trades  arnJ^. 
industry  progwcis  '   Not  my  the  exceptionally  hvgh  figure  of  SI  .288  i'^  rederal, 
state  and  local  funds  beu»y  i^>tnt  for  instrjctiOnal  tnaterials  ano  supplies  per 
handicapped  student  served,  the  Council  .e.-npha sizes  the  need  for  establishing 
sowe  control  over  the  use  of  vocational  rx)ney  for  handicap;ied  students  either 
in  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  or  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 
Guidelines  which  h^ve  been  recently' drawn  up  tnay  reduce  some  of  these  problems 

Included  a-ong  the  Council's  recorr^ndatiors  for  FY  1975  are 

That  the  State  Oepartn^nt  of  Education  develop  c  continuing  system 
providing  determination  of  facilities  utilization 

That  the  state  provide  an  adequate  * unber  of  vocational  guidance 
counselors  a.t  the  elenrientary,  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels., 

That  the  State  Department  of  Education  provide  for  placement  services 
and  follow-up  for  all  vocational  technical  schools. 

That  state  plates  for  tocational  education  be  comprehensive,*  clear 
and  concise  and  include  all  vocational -technical  programs. operating  • 
In  the  state*  whether  federally  reimbursable  or  not  and  whether  publicly 
or  privately  financed.    A  plan  should  be  the  basis  for  evaluation 
accountability  and  control.    Adequate  staff  at  the.  Bureau  of 
Tocational  Education  level  must  be  provided  to  carry  out  this  function. 
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HARYLAHD 


While  recognizing  that  existing  Federal  r<quirec»ents  regarding 
th«  format  of  the  State  Plan  are  conduci/e  to  the  widespread  complaint 
that  It  is  a  "compliance"  docunent  rather  than  a  managePent  tooK  the 
Council  feels  that  the  Division  of  Vocational-Technical  Educatiifi  should 
develop  a  planning  .docir^ent  which  ^%  a  sound  nanagement  tool,  incorpor- 
ating necessary  requirements  necessary  to  satisfy  Federal  law.  Along 
these  lines,  the  Council  identifies  those  areas  which  reflect  the  short- 
ccaings  of  the  State  Plan  as  a  nanagement  tool.    Included  atnong  these 
areas  .are:  ^  ^  ^ 

Eiaployment  Opportunities  and  Vocational  Education  Programs: 

^ —   

Specific  problems 'encountered  in  reviewing  data  involved  in  voca- 
tional planning,  current  and  projected  manpower  demand  and  supply 
include: 

f  • 

—  large,  unexplained  annCfal  variations  in  projected  * 
deciand  and  current  eniployment 

--  variance  between  projected  vocational  education  system 
output  as  reflected  in  Table  I  of  the  State  Plar^,  and 

—  a  lack  of  Information  on  the  output  of  trained  nanpower 
from  industry  and  union  training  programs  and  proprietary  . 

,  vocational*  needs. 

Population  and  Vocational  Progran.JJ^eds  and  Availability  of  Vocational 
Programs:  

The  only  evident  analysis  of  population  needjs  and  availability  of 
vocational  education  fS -a.  statement  that  some*32,000  secondary 
students  "In  general  education  programs  will  receive  priority  for 
the  development  of  vocational  programs.    There  ^re  no  further 
stateoents  of  priority  among  the  population  levels  to  be  served^ 
and  no  reasonable  means  of  determining  the  relationship  between 
population  needs,  program  availability,  anS  manpower  demand  and 
proposed  activities  in  Table  3  of  the  State  Plan. 

In  evaluating  the  State  PTan  as  an  inadequate  guide  for  the -devel- 
opment and  impl^nt'ation  of  vocational  programs,  services'^and  activities 
-  -  ^° C^ry^gnd y  citizens,  the  Council  attributes  deficiencies  to:  Inad- 
equacfesTwr  the  data  base,  lack  of  coherence,  the  absefice  of  a  demon- 
strated rational  relationship  Between  data  on  needs  and  proposed  pro- 
jects, failure  to  establish  clear  priorities,  and  a  significant  lack 
of  accomplishment  against  %tate6  objectives.    Ba«*d  on*this  assessment, 
the  Council  recocwends: 

*   The  StAte  Board  for  Vocational  Education  fSould  commit  whatever 
resources  are  required  to  insure  the  development  of  a  State  Plan 
for  Vocational -Technical  Education  ^hich  is  an  accurate  portrayal 
of  objectives  and  priorities.  ^ 
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Other  Counctl  recoffn«ndationSr  for  FY  1975  include: 

*  The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  give  high  prior- 
ity to  the  developRient,  impler^ntation,  and  reporting  of  occu- 
pational programs  at  the  adult  level,  and  undertake  efforts  to 
increase  the  rate  of  enrollment  growth  in  programs  at  the  secon- 
dary level. 

*  The   State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  should  undertake  a  re- 
view of  the  forraulae  utilized  to  allocate  Federal  vocational 
funds  to  local  education  agencies  to  ensure  that  the  allocations 
accurately  reflect  State  Plan,(}riorit1es. 
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HASSACHUSHTS 


This  year's  annual  report  reflects  a  comprehensive  overvipw  o*" 
the  status  of  vocational  education  within  the  state  by  focusing  in 
detail  on  several  broad  areas 

The  Council  evali'jtod  Alte»"native  Delivery  Svste-»3  in  Occupa- 
tional Education  th;Ojah  a  study  of  ;ysteis  and  prograpi  in  other 
States.    This  st^oy  resulted  in  significant  findings,  including  the 
observation  tnat  program  flexibility,  related  to  substantial  business/ 
labor  invDlvencnt  in  planning  and  low  capital  costs,  correlated  stu- 
dent interests,  market  demands  (for  jobs)  and  prograii  offerings. 

Evaluated  as  "Special  Interest  Areas"  were  issues  concerning 
sex  discrimnation,  urban*occupational  education,  access  to  programs 
by  ninorfty-groups ,  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped, 
and  the  role  of  proprietary  schools  in  the  occupational  delivery  sys- 
teP).    Based  on  its  assessment  of  these-  areas,  the  Council  recofiTnended 
that: 

The  Board  of  Education  take  affirmative  action  to  provide 
female  students  with  adequate  access, to  occupational  educa- 
tion across  the  state,  by  elininapng  sex  bias  in  occupa^ 
tional  curricula  and  sex  stereotyping. 

The  Board  of  Education  substantiates  present  facts  and  data 
about  minority  access  to  vocational  education  in  Massachusetts 
by  conducting  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  situation,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  analysis  of  enrollment  data,  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  vocational  schools  and  pr.ograms, 
and  selection  and  recruitrnent  procedures  and  practices. 

Also  included  in  this  year*^  evaluation  was  ^  Council  review  of  a 
selected  number  of  exeniplary,  pilot^and  demonstration  projects  and 
programs  throughout  the  state.    From  this  review,  the  Council  made  the 
following  recomendation: 

The  Cofiwissioner  of  Education  gives  a  more  critical  review  to 
new  model  and  planning  'grants,  using  on-going  evaluation  of  FY 
75  prograrito  as  a  basis  of  assessment,  but  giving  priority  to 
collaboration  among  schools  and  the  community  to  deliver  occu- 
pational education  to  students  in  response  to,-th*1r  needs  and 
interests;  and 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ensure  continued  disseminafion 
of  information  cn  exemplary  and  model  programs  to  schools  within 
Massachusetts,  to  encourage  more  extensive  participation. 

Through  its  Survey  of  Suinner  programs,  the  Co'uncil  recotfimended  the 
development  of  a  separate  program  review  section  in  the  Division  of 
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Occupational  Education  to  establish  sunmer  programs  as  a  part  of  an 
extended  year  pr09raffning  cycle  aimed  at  naxmizing  the  use  of  voca- 
tional education  resource  facilities. 

Council  concern  v/ith  *the  inadequacies  of  the  State  Plan  resulted 

The  Board  of^Education  continue*  to  give  priority  attention  to 
developing  a  ccrprehensiVL*  planmm}  process. 

The  Commissiooer  of  Education  encouraqe  the  Division  of  Occupa- 
tional Education  to  use  the  process  of  regional  planning  meet- 
ings to  obtain  meaningful  i(li)uts  in  the  planning  process. 
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MINflESOTA 


The  Minnesota  Advisory  Council's  1974  Evaluation  Statement 
focuses  on  the  broad  problematic  area  of  needs  assessment.    The  Coun- 
cil has  recofTtnended  and  continues  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  needs 
assessoent  approach  to  pUnning  in  vocational  education. 

Included  in  the  Evaluation  Statenient  are  the  responses  of  the 
State  B<iard  to  the  Council's  continued  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack 
of  needs  assesswnib  h.^uj pOi utcd  :t  t^?  <;fato  pun.    while  the  State 
Board  agrees  that  information  in  the  State  Plan  is  inadequate  for  an 
^ccurate  judgment  in  regard  to  goals  and  Dnonties,  or  to  communicat- 
ing the  accomptishnents  of  vocational-technical  education  services,  the 
Boird  has  offered  the  follov/ing  rationale: 

*  "It  IS  our  aspiration  to  provide  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  with 
sufficient  infomation  to  obtain  their  approval  of  the  State  Plan. 
It  is  not  our  intent  to  make  it  a  document  of  great  length,  as  it 
it  not  a  document  for  planning,  but  one  that  accurately  and  suc- 
cinctly summarizes  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  current  year 
as  well  as  projected  over  the  coning  five  years:" 

The  Council  asserts  its  dissatisfaction  wi^^^his  rationalization,  based 
on  a  citation  of  PI  90-576,  Section  123  {sTii)*  which  requires  that 
the  State  Plan:  < 

*  "...  describe  the  present  projected  vocational  education  needs 
of  the  State  ..."  and  "...  set  forth  a  program  for  vocational 
education  obj'ectives  which  affords  satisfactory  assurance  to 
meeting  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  potential  students 
in  the  State." 

The  Council  acknowledges  that  violat-Ion  of  this  aspect  of  the  law 
is  not  unique  to  Minnesota,  and  attributes  the  Itfck  of  needs  assess- 
ment in  state  plans  across  the  country  to  a  lack  of  enforcement  on  the 
part  of  the  U.'S.  Office  of  Education, 

The,pouncil  'also  accepts  some  of  the  fault  in  this  area  because  it 
has  submitted  approval  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  the  State  Plan 
each  year  despite  its  concern  for  a  lack  of  needs  assessment. 

Recommend  a  t1*ons  subnitted  by  the  Council  are  presented  over  the  two-yea.r 
span,  1972  -  1974,  reflecting  t)ie  response  of  the  State  Board  and  inclu- 
sion into  the  following  year's  State  Plan. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


In  its  ^ssessnent  of  State  goals  and  priorities,  the  Counci.l 
analyzed  and  copr4)ared  the  circufnstances  as  they  existed  In  FY  1973, 
and  concluded  that  vocational  education  presently  relates  most  appro- 
priately to  other  manpower  developments  in  the  state.    Considered  in 
this  evaluation  is  the  requirement  of  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System  (CAMPS)  data  as  an  integral  part  of  the  local  plans  for 
vocational  education.    The  Council  also  observed  that  a  greater  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  pAMPS  as  a  result  of  improved  conmunication 
and  coordination  between  the  division  of  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation and  the  Governor's  Office  of  Education  and  Training. 

^Unpower  Development  Training  (HOT)  as  an  integral  oart  of  voca- 
tional-technical education  and  adult  tr^'r.;ng  is  evidenced  by  the  ac- 
tions of  th^  i9'?-3'$t2tc  !£9jitdture  which  appropriated  $2,000,000  to 
be  utilized  along  with  Federal  monies  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  un- 
eniployed  and  underemployed.    A  struggle  still  exists,  however,  jn  oper- 
ating sufficient  programs  with  continuity  duetto  problems  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  division  of  vocational-technical  education  and  CETA 
funds,  which  are  control  led  by  other  agencies. 

"**'T\raong  the  Council's  recommendations  for  immediate  consideration 
were:  ^v^*"*^ 

*  That  counseling  and  vocational  orientation  be  utilized 
as  an  inherent  element  inestablishing  criteria  for 
screening,  selecting,  and  enrolling  students" in  vocational 
programs; 

*  That  consideration  be  given  to  establishing  a  more  formal 
liaison  with  business  and  industry  in  each  community  where 
comprehensive  vocational  offerings  exist  in  order  to  ob- 
tain more  positive* feedback  on  employment  availability, 
industrial  trends,  and  follow-up  on  placement  of  students; 

*  That  consideration  be  given  to "providing  counseling  services^ 
to  adult  evening  students; 

*  That  continuing  efforts  be  maintained  to  articulate  the  voca- 
tional instruction  between  high  school  and  junior  college  in 
those  respective  coiinwnities  where  both  levels  of  instruction 
are  offered;  .  ' 

*  That  consideration  be^'given  to  taking  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
dropout  rate  in  all  programs  where  iJie  percentage  rate  is 
high  and  atppmpt  to  identify  the  reason  or  reasons  why. 
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MISSOURI 


labor  irarket'evaluations  and  Projections  were  the  subject  of 
several  observations  this  year  by  the  State  Advisory  Council.  Rep- 
resenting over  naif  the  growth  in  industry  projections  for  Missouri 
were  medical  and  health-related  industries.    Ln  1973,  electric  and 
electronic  equipny?nt  industries  created  the  largest  number  of  new  jobs.  * 
Of  the  [T'ajor  occuoational  cateflories.  the  largest  projected  number  of 
job  openings  in  1980  will  be  for  clerical  workers. 

The  Council  expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of  priorities  estab- 
lished in  the  State  Plan  for  the  Q^itij^cal  year.    It  was  suggested 
that  a  written  planning  document  establishing'goals  and  objectives 
should  be  completed  prior  to  the  next  report.    In  evaluating  the  cm- 
^ledci.j'. .cr.c::  zf  t^?  ^^ate  Plan,  the  Council  noted  that  the  number  one 
inferred  priority  is  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  need  for  consideration  of  other  programs,  such  as  those  which 
are  going  on  under  CETA  and  the  old  MDTA,  when  approval  is  made  of  new 
and  expanding  programs,  was  pointed  out.  The  Council  felt  that  insuf- 
ficient attention  was  being  paid  to  the  existing  resources  in  proprie- 
tary schools'  facilities  and  programs.  Legislation  regulating  the  ex- 
pansion and  developjrent  of  programs  based  on  evaluation  of  existing  re- 
sources  was  recocmende^  and  promoted  by  the  Council  in  the  past. 

Concern  with  the  priorities  set  for  the  Missouri  Occupational  Train- 
ing Information  System  (tlOTIS)  was  addressed  in  this  year's  report.  Be- 
cause no  supervisor  is  directly  in  charge  of  MOTIS,  demands  upon  th<i.rsys- 
tem  are  not  adequately  met.    Difficulties  in  administering  the  system 
cause  the  resultant  data  to  appear  invalid,  unreliable,  and  available  at 
a  point  in  time  which  makes  it  difficult  to  use  for  evaluation  and  plan- 
ning. ' 

The  Council  emphasized  the  following  recomrtendati ons  which  were 
made  in  preceding  years,  but  which  have  not  been  totally  accomplished  and 
continue  to  be  incorporated  in  the  work  prpgram  for  the  coming  year: 

*  The  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Coordinating  Board  for 
Higher  Education  support  mandatory  licensure  of  proprietary  schools. 

*  No  additional  area  vocational  schools  be  designated  Until  HOTIS 
becortves  functional  and  the  proposed  state-wide  study  of  vocational 
education  is  completed. 

*  A  new  formula  for  the  reimbursement  of  vocational  programs,  services, 
and  activities  be  developed  so  that  the  non-uniform  factors  become 
more  visible. 
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The  Sta*c  Cuudrunent  of  £le»r«ntary  and  Secondary  Education  de- 
velop a  data  collection  system  to  tabulate  the  number  of  pro- 
grams, the  nufiber  of  teachers,  and  the  student  enrol Ifrxjnt  in 
the  career  education  programs  in  the  S^ate.*; 

*   The  certification  of  all  counselors  in  Missouri  be  based  upon 
certain  specified  competencies  rather  than  upon  courses. 
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MONTANA 


In  its  assessment  of  the  state's  goals  and  priorities,  the 
Council  found  that  the  needs  of  many  students  were  not  being  met 
due  to  a  lack  of  programs  available  in  some  schools.    An  addition- 
al concern  was  that  the  timing  in  the  printing  and  dissemination  of 
the  State  Plan  does  not  allow  its  distribution  at  the  local  level  in 
sufficient  twne  for  incorporation  into  local  planning. 


The  Council  evaluated  the  availability  of  data  for  planning  pur- 
poses as  one  of  the  most  critical  deficiencies  in  the  State  where 
efficient  planning  and  management  of  the  education  resource  is  con- 
cerned.   While  pr'ogress  is  indicated  in  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  parti  operational  state  student  enrol Inent  and  follow-up  system,  y 
projected  manpower  available  from  vocational  education  and  all  other 
sources  is  in  need  of  further  development  for  adequate  educational 
planning  purposes.  I 

,  Job  placement  on  the  post- secondary  level  is  satisfactory!  accord- 
ing to  formei  st-jdents  from  these  schools.   At  the  secondary  liyel,  how- 
ever, job  placement  is  condor t^^t-^iiucaiJi^^  educatW  tea- 
chers in  their  contacts  witM^cai  employers Vand,  to  some  degree, 
through  the  cooperative  pro^rffms  involving  cite  students  in  on-the-job 
experiences  before  leavinoT  school.    Most  of  the  place».ent  activities  at 
the  secondary  level  remaifc  centered  around  placement  of  students  in  Post 
secondary ^ucational  institutions. 

Among  the  recommendations  included  in  this  year's  anryJS""!  report 

That  the  Board  continue  to  develop  a  system  accurately  accounting 
for  vocational  education  enrollments,  allocation  of  funds,  and 
student  follow-up.    This  information  is  necessary  for  planning 
and  evaluation  purposes;  \ 

That  extensive  review  be  made  of  the  present  procedure  foV  fund* 
ing  vocational  education  in  Ho'ntata;       '  . 

That  the  local  schools  address  themselves  to  thi  placement- ol" 
students  ;n  coopei^atiog  with  those  agencies  available,  especially 
the  Montana  Employment  Service.  / 

That  the  Board  of  Public  EdQCation 'consider  the  comnents  and  sug-  ■ 
gestions  of  the  report,  "Guidance  and  Counseling,  A  Call  for 
Change?"  from  the  January,  1974  Public  Meeting  on  Vocational  Edt/-- 
cation.  .  ,  .  / 
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NEBRASKA 


"-The" Sidle  AJvf^ury  Cpuncll  Annua! -^leport -focuses  to  a  great  de- 
gree on  the  need  for  establishing  guidelines  for  the  impleff^ntation 
of  career  education  as  the  umbrella  concepjt  for  educational  systems 
in  the  state.    Having  designated  career  education  as  State  Priority 
Number  K  the  Cou'ncil  has  called  for  coordination  of  guidance  and 
counseling,  preparation  of  teachers,  and  supervisory  activities.  It 
was  also  reccwnended  that  career  educatioti  should  receive  incentive 
funding  from  State  and  Federal  levels  to'encourage  impletnentatiorv  at 
thejocal  level.    Additiona^lly,  the  Council  etnphasizes  the  need  for 
broadening  the  scope  of  teacher  ^cation,  agencies  in  the  state  in 
order  to  provide^carj5e»LJtdiAj;a,;-ion  concepts  and  compentencies,  for- all 
prospective  teachers. 

Noting  the  increase  in  enrollment,  the  CounciTurges  that  exist-, 
ing  facilities  in  irrmediate  areas  be  utilized  most  efficiently  by  vo- 
cational education  planners. 

This  year's  report  also  stresses  'the  need  for  articulation  with- 
in the  levels  of  vocational  education  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
programs.    Emphasizing  the  new  perspective  given  to  vocational  educa- 
tion progranming  and  planning  by  the  C ETA  Tegislation,  the  Council 
makes  the  following  reconinendation: 

*  The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education  should  move  rapidly  to  assess  the  kinds 

of  systenvatic  vocational  instruction  required  to  meet  the  needs 
and  specifications  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973.    There  should  be  a  maximum  of  cocwunication  be- 
tween^  the  Statfe  Bd'ard  for  Vocational  Eclucation  and  the  three 
prime  sponsors  in  Nebraska  in  order  to  articulate  tramirtg 
programs  to  educational  needs  of  people  in  CETA  programs. 

While  enrollment  gains  have  been  significant  in  serving  boJth  the 
handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged,  the  pouncil  notes  that  tnany  schools 
^re  still  without  programs  for  these  groups.    The  Council  suggests  that 
local  schools  need  state-level  leadership)  and  assistance  jn  Identifying 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  these  students/  ,  ^ 

The  need  for  invo>vement  of  the  local  citizenry  through  Local  Voca 
tional  Education  Advisory  Cocimittees.  is  established  by  the  Council.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  effectiveness  of  these  c©»Tinittees,  the  Council 
recoflmends  that  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education:  . 

*  Develop  a  procedural  handbook  which  could  be  used  by  local 
schools  and  teacher  education  agencies  for  raanaging  and  direct- 
ing local  vocational  advisory  committees; 
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/offer  assistance  in  establishing  and  directing  Ideal  advisory 
'comrjittee  activity  fnrough  visus  by  consultants  from  the  Di- 
j  vision  of  Vocational  Xdueation. 
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NEVADA 


The  Nevada  Council  for  Manpower.  Training  and  Career  Education 
had  adopted  in  FY  1973  a  systenatic  evaluation  oodel  for  application, 
modification,  and  reapplication  to  its  evaluations  of  the  State's 
vocational  education  prograns.    This  year's  annual  report  reflects 
the  first  year  of  application  of  this  rcxt^t  frcn  wnicn  the  Louncil  at- 
teispted  to  derive  certain  baseline  da*-^     Incnrpordtin^  thr»s  dsta,  the 
following  four  objectives  guided  this  year's  evaluation: 

*  t)etermine  the  presence  of  desirable  progran  features  in  the  ^, 
programs  encountered.  •*  * 

*■  Estimate  the  influence  of  the  State  Departnent  of  Education, 
felt  on  the  programs  encountered. 

*  -Check  what  effective  action  was  taken  on  FY  1973  Council 
recocnmendations. 

*  Delineate  areas  for  future  study  and  actiort  on  the  part  of 
the  Council  as  by-products  of  efforts  to  deterraine  the  first 
three. 

According  to  the  comprehensive  study,  the  two  weakest  dreas  in  the 
state's  vocational  education  were, provisions  for  the  handicapped  and 
follow-up  services.    While  present  programs  were  evaluated  as  poorly 
geared  to  accornodate  the  handicapped,  the  study  reflected  a  great 
amount  of  iionesty  on  the  part  of  the  schools  in  identifying  problems 
and  inadequacies  in  this  area.    In  regard  to  the  deficiencies  in  de- 
veloping a  follow-up  systen,  the  greatest  hindrance  was  a  lack  of  time. 
The  report  ascertains  that  a  comprehensive  follow-up  system  is  neces- 
sary for  future  vocational  planning,  yet  schools  cannot  assune  the  costs 
for  administering  such  a  system.  ^ 

The  study  evaluated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  "flot  at  All"  to  "Very 
Effective"  the  following  areas:  ^  < 

4-  Facilities  +  Student  Placement 

+  Equipment  ,^  +  Follow-up 

+  Objectives  ^  •  +  Exploratory  Program 

*  Program  +  Awareness  Progran 

+  Staff  Development  •  +  Cooperative  Education 

+  Guidance  +  Coordination  with  Other  Educa- 
+  Provisions  for  the  disadvantaged      tional  Agencifes 

+  Provisions  for  the  Handicapped  +  Over-all  Financing  Effort 

,  +  Program  Evaluation 

The  following  arc  recoonendations  which  grew  out  of  the  1974  Council 
evaluation; 

*  The  state  Department  of  Education  (SDOE)  should  produce  a  plan  of 
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action  for  rei*tedy^ng  recognized  deficiencies  in  provisions^for 
the  vocational  education  of  the  handicapped. 

Ifi-coo^>«rat-»<H»  ^u^>  the  Advisory  Cooft^i4»  -the  $00€  should  -ac- 
tively encoi»»-a(je.  the  creation  and  functioning  tf  local  advis- 
ory councils  to  help  oake  vocational  education  noreVelevant 
and  more  effective. 

The  SDOE  sljould  expand  its  assistance  to  the  locaT  school  districts 
to  increase  their  effectiveness  in  •^f^blishing  and  maintaining 
prograns  for  counsel/ ng»  guiding,  and  following  up  on  vocational 
education  students. 
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Plan  as  basically  valid  in  terrs  o*"  students'  needs  and  ef^ployiucnl ^ 
opportunities.  The  Plan  does  not»  hovi-ever*  relate  to  nanpower  pr5t 
grans.  ,  * 

Data  on  tnanpC/^er  needs,  job  opportunities*  and  enployer  needs 
IS  available  through  the  Department  o^  E.-nploynent  Security.    Data  is 
also  gathered  from  other  sources*  such  as  the  Allied  Health  Planning 
Council,  as  well  as  fror"  surveys  conducted  on  the  secondary  layel» 
both  by  the  State  Oepar^'aenl  and"  local  education  agencies. 

Good  coordination  of  training  opportunities  is  identifi-ed  at  the 
postsecondary  level.    There  is  a  need  fcr  *'-rth:r  coordinat;o<.  L-dween 
secondary  and  postsecondary.    Articulation  between  the  secondary  anc 
postsecondary -systems  also  needs  i.T-provenent.  ^ 

The  Council  notes  that  most  institutions  offer  no  formal  place- 
nent  services,  although  a  real  effort  H  reade  at  these  institutions 
to  arrange  enployr^nt  interviews  with  local  and  state  en^ployers.  Place- 
rnent  Reports  fron  Postsecondary  institutions  indicate  a  high  percentage 
of  graduates  were  placed  or  obtained  jobs  m  their  fields  of  study  or 
in  related  fields. 

In  its  Cvcrvien,  the  Council  dckno^ledges  that  the  following  are 
anjong  the  areas  in  vocational  education  in  the  state  which  warrant 
critical  review: 

*  flexibility  in  programming 

*  coSt$  per  stu(ient 

*  graduate  follow-ups  * 

*  attrition  rates 

*  public  relations 

*  course  of^'enngs  in  relation  to  employer  needs 

*  i^lacement      '  ,  * 

*  efficient  use  of  facilities 

The  Council  decided- that »  since  many  of  its  pa^t  recormendations 
have  not  been  achieved,  it  requests  renewed  consideration  o"^  p**evio*Js 
r  r^ronrvndationS.    Th.c  Cc-r,c;l  also  offers  the  following  recomnenda^ion 
this  year: 

*   That  all  vocational  education  in  New -Hatcpshire  needs  to  be 
under  a  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 
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'  The  't;te  Advisory  Council  1974  Annual  Report  focuses  on  an 
investiqat.o.i  of  the  needs  in  four  critical  areas  of  vocational  edu- 
cation,   Reconnendations  *are  r^de  in  terns  of  tdng-range  goals  and 
short-ran^e  oroposed  actions. 

In  assessing  the  area  of  "Follow-up      the  Ue©^  for  Program 
Relevance,"  the  Council  supports  a  Tong-range  coordination  of  ef-' 
forts  to  develop  an  effectvve  follow-up  systen  to  be  applied  in  a 
uniforw  wa^  in  order  to  result  in  dat%  useful  to  prograro  management, 
design,  inplenientation,  and  effectiveness.    Included  >n  the  Council' 
reconroendations  for  short-range  actions  are: 

"  /Follow-up  should  be  systenatized  and  regularly  scheduled  on  the 
school's  calendar  as  dn  annoal  activity.  Surveys  of  former  stu 
dents  and  enployers  should  be  administered  simultaneously. 

*  The  follow-up  system  survey  rnstrusnent  should  deal  primarily 
with  questions  directed  ^t  the  program  of  instruction,  and 
what  needs  to.be  known.    Otherwise  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
follow-up  study,  to  influence  curriculum  selection  and  course 
design^  cannot  be  accomplished. 

The  concern  with  guidance  and  counsel )ng>  "Facing  the  Identity 
Crisis,"  projects  the  need  folr*  the  developrr^nt  of  counselor  training 
and  career  education  systems  so  that  counseling  and  career  develop- 
ment programs  are  available  to  every  elemental* /pupi 1  in  the  State, 
and  continue  to  renain  available  to  students  fliroughout  Mfc^  Recota 
Bcndatiohs  for  implementing  such  a  program  iriclude:  ^ 

*  Group  guidance  activities  should  be  incorporated  as  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  schools'  curriculum  in  all, schools 

*  The  Federal  Goverrcnent,  state  and  municipal  governments  should 
provide  funds  for  research  and  devetopmeftt  of  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  and  services,  ^ 

*  The  Vocational  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education  should 
explore  via  a  pilot  program,  ways  of  using  persons  with  appro- 
priate real-life  experiences  as  vocational  and  occupational 
guidance  personnel. 

County  Career  Education  Coordinating  Councils  were  established  i 
every  county  in  ,\ew  Jersey  in  order  to  coordinate  an  approach  to  the 
development  of  vocational  education.   The  State  Advisory  Council  has 
determined  that,  in  order  for  these  County  Councils  to  establish  a 
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firm  role  in  the^coordinduon  of  career  education  at  the  county 
level,  necibership  should  be  expanded  to  include  representation  of 
nfln=educat.i.oo4l  local  interest  groups,  such  as  qo"vernpent  officials, 
econoaic  development  organizations,  r^inpower  planning  groups,  i)usi- 
ness  and  industry.    In  addvtiori';  financial  ar>d  personnel  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  these  councils  to  enabte  then  to  develop  the 
reseatxh  capability  necessary  to  accc^plish  the  na }or  goal  of  devel- 
oping a  cosTtprehensive  county  pUn. 

The'lrnpact  of  Career  Education  orj  teacher  education  is  addressed 
as  the  fourth  critical  area  in  the  1974  report.    A  counci.l  study  dis- 
covered that  within  state  teacher  education  lostitutions  are  non- 
existent or  fragmented  and  divergent  directions  within  graduate  a^d 
undergraduate  teacher  education  programs  as  the  progran  relates  to 
Career  Education.    The  Council  also  conducted  a  survey  designed  to 
gather  data  ascertaining  current  supply  of  vocational  technical 
teachers,  status  of  current  teacher  education  progrtras.  and  determin- 
ing future  needs  and  relevance  of  teacher^ Education  programs  to  assure 
an  adequate  su{)ply  of  vocational -technical  teachers.    Data  from  the  , 
survey  revealed: 

*    There  exists  no  systenatic  data  collection  reporting  system 
to  provide  the  necessary  infornation  for  adequate  planning  of 
vocational  teacher  education  programs.    Data  for  determining 
teacher  needs  3n  specific  subject  areas  was  difficult  to 
develop  because  there  appeared  to  be  no  set  pattern  in  arriv- 
ing at  vocational  teacher  needs  within  local  school  districts. 
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HVA  HEXICO 


The  Mew  Mexico  State  Advisory  Council  directs  criticism  at  the 
need  for  stress  in  serving  vocational  education  students  and  their 
needs.    This  direction  trust  be  the  guiding  force  behind  educational 
priorities*  rsther  than  allowing  students  to  bo  characterized  a$  by- 
products of  tne  educational  process     Recocrcndations  have  been  de- 
veloped to  ensure  that,  as  vocational  educ>i;on  developes  in  New 
Mexico,  students'  needs  will  be  better  served.    Among  the  categories 
under  which  these  recorr^ndations  fall  are* 

Finance,  Need  for  a  Coordinated  Effort : 

L*ttle  or  cDordinatipn  presently  exists  anwng  those^agencies 
involved  in  financing,  adninistering,  and  delivering  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  state.  This  has  impeded  maxintm  utilization  of  exist- 
ing resources.    To  iinprove  this  situation,  the  Council  reconr.iends : 

\. 

*  That  steps  be  initiated  to  coordinate  the  vocational  educa- 
tion efforts  of  the  Office  of  Manpo-wer  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  Public  School  Finance, 'and  the  State  Division  of 
V&cational  Education; 

*  That,  to  achieve  such  a  coordinated  effort",  2  single  liaison 
officer,  under  the  Office  of  the  Governor  or  appropriate 
legislative  cc-tmittee*  be  apDointed  to  carry  out  the  details 
of  coordinating  vocational  training  for  the  State. 

Vocational  Education,  Meed  for  Articulation: ' 

Little  or  no  articulation  exists  between  the  levels  tff  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  education.-  Duplication  of  effort  freqvently  exists 
between  secondary  and  postsecc:;d;:ry  trainir.5.    The  Council  has  estab- 
lished the  ifffportant  need  for  a  coTiprehensive  State  curriculum  struc* 
cure  to  delineate  the  requirements  of  a  vocational  program  at  a  given 
level  of  instruction.    The  Council  offers  the  following  recommendations 
to  ensure  that  articulation  is  carried  out  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion: * 

*  That  a  state  curriculum  structure  be  developed  in  order  to  nini- 
nize  duplication  among  the  various  levels  of  instruction,  and 
afford  students  a  graduated  advancement  in  technical  training 
from  one  level  to  the  nfext;  and 

*  That  a  person,  along  with  adequate  supportive  staff,  bjs  designated 
to  initiate  and  articulatfe^'curriculum  and  provide  technical  sup- 
port Xg  the  loca^  educational  agencies  in  order  to  implement  it. 
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The  Oi sa dvan taqedy Hapj^jcap^cjjnd^^The^ 

T«e  Council  conrtjends  the  provision  ir  the  V968  Arrendments  for  * 
set-aside  funds  for  these  special  groups.     The  Council  einphdsizes, 
hov/ever,  the  need  to  prov>ide  for  sonie  r.easure  of  accountability  by 
'■\he  school  to  ensure  that  set-asides  "are  used  in  accordance  with  the 
intent  of  Congress.    It  is  (r^tn  its  wrr^itrent  to  a  responsibility 
to  provide  training  to  students  with  special  needs  that  the  Council 
makes  the  following  recofiinendations:  ' 

♦  That  an  effort  be  made  to  cosnpile  suitable  data  on  the 
nufflber  of  disadvantaged' and  handicapped  that  are  being 
served  through  vocational  education  programs. 

*  That,  in  concert  with  the  mandate  of  the  Federal  law  under 
which  funds  for  vcc;t'?'*::1  education       "'^'^'^  available  to 
New  Mexico,  the  State  endeavor  to  establish  some  account  of 
funds  being  utilized  specifically  to  encourage  the  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  to  obtain  suitable  vocational -train-, 
ing. 
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NEW  YORK 


TRe  Tfe'wTo rt" State  AJvlsbry  Councyi  continues ~to  assess"  the  ' 
occupational  education  program  in  the  state  as  .progressive  and  re- 
flective of  the  needs  of  the  people.     The  Council  particularly  com- 
tnends  the  State  Plan,  and  gives  it  ove'^whelni ng  support  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  quality  of  the  docurrent.    The  Plan  w3s  developed 
with  input  from  the  Council's  State  Plan  Coiimttee,    As  a  result,  the 
coRtnittee  reconvjended ,  and  the  Council  accepted,  priorities  established 
for  career  education,  urban  education,  adult  education,  and  inprovement 
in^the  quality  of  instruction.    Efforts  to  improve  instructional  qual« 
Vt>-/.-ill.  .-f'VWiinn  ^ t rang thSn lag  curriculum  development,  personnel  de- 
velo^-nent,  guidance,  and  evaluation,    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  serv- 
ing special  needs  groups,  such  as  the  handir^nn^d,  wiUun  each  of  the 
priority  areas. 

In  certifying  the  1974  State  Plan,  however,  the  Council  pointed 
out  several  areas  of  concern,  which  included; 

*  That  there  is  a  lack  of  disadvantaged  enrollees  in  the  tech- 
nical programs  conducted  by  two-year  public  colleges  outside 

w:of  New  York  City; 

*  That  the  activity  designed  to  strengthen  the  total  occupation- 
al guidance  and  counseling  and  decision-making  process  at  two- 
year  public  colleges  makes  it  possible  for  a  college  or  col- 
leges to  obtain  follow-up  information  on  persons  who  leave 
occupational  education  programs  before  completion; 

*  That  the  compr^hposive  study  joncerning  competencies  needed  to 
teach  occupational  education  subjects  will  provide  useful  data 
about  competency-based  certification. 

During  the  year,  the  Council  contracted  with  the  Center  for  Vocation 
al  and  Technical  Education  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer«;ity  to  complete  a 
Study  of  the  vocational  ^ducattorfaUresources  and  needs  for  the  educa- 
ble  nientally  retarded  in  New  York  State.    Tjie  "study  focused  on  three 
sample  areas  within  the  state,  and  included  the  following  conclusion: 

*  Although  the  survey  found  little  in  the  way  of  successful  programs 
for  the  educable  retarded,  three  settings  were  identified  as 
lAijHable.    These  were  characterised  it  having  realistic  training 
programs  in  real  worK  settings,  active  job  placement  programs, 
and  hard-working,  concerned  staffs.  •  * 

*  The  most  important  basic  educational  components  needed  for  these 
handicapped  youngsters  were  skills  in  daily  living  and  in  commun- 
ication. 


* 
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Too  often  teachers  were  not  pre^red  for  teaching  'these 
handicapped  children.    Because  curriculum  material  is  not  - 
readily  available,  occupational  educational  teaching  mater- 
•-ttU'are  most  freqjentty  Tyrgpargd-tr  teachers  "t-hemse-We^-; — 


*  There  is  evidence  of  considerable  friction  between  special 
educators  and  occupational  educators  at  the  state  apd  local 
levels. 

The  Council  conducted  a  Local  Advisory  Council  Conference  which 
attracted  197  participants  from. all  areas  of  occupational  education. 
Comnissi oners.  State  Education  Department  special ists,.ilocal  occupa- 
tional education  directors,  advis'STy  conmittee  chairmen,  and  members, 
school  board  and  other  organization  representatives,  and  administra- 
tors listened,  assessed,  discussed,  and  recommended.   As  a  result  of 
workshop  sessions  which  generated  indivi-dual  input  and  person-to- 
person  exchange  or  ideas,  practical  reconnendations  and  suggestions 
materialized.    Included  aroortg  these  were; 

*  Articulation:.  Sef* a' .formal  comnunication  system  between  parties 
in  the  articuUtiin  situation,  utilize  a  spokesman  for  each  con- 
jV>nent,  hdld  jotflt  seminars,  and  use  student  help  when  evaluat- 
ing. 

*  IndustrV'Education  Relations:    Use  local  council  to  contact  per- 
sons who  can  advance  industry-education  relatfons",  encourage 
both  school  and  business  leaders  to  meet  career  and  training 
needs  of  local  residents,  involve  student  occupational  education 
clubs. 

*  Co.7iTOJni cations/ Image:    Use  occupational  education  counselors,  in 
"lower  grades,  offer  exploratory  programs  in  the  junior  high^ 
give  parents  a  chance  to  pn<^vide  input  to  local  advisory  council, 
publicize  success  of  stud^ts,  use  news  media  for  image  building, 
ask  State  to  produce  film  documentaries- 
Included  in  the  Council's  recommendations  for  this  year  are: 

*  Direct  greater  attention  to,  and  develop  appropriate  occupational 
education  services  for,  the  handicapped. 

*  Encourage  the  Occupationa^l  Education  Annual  Report  to  display, 
separately,  data  regarding  occupational  education  for  urban 

'  areas. 

*  Develop  a  reporting  system*which  accurately  reflects  the  current 
status  of  adult  occupational  education  needs. 

*  ^Establish  a  cowwinications  link  between  local  councils  and  with 

State  Cooncil. 
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 Tttfr-North  Carolinfa  State  Advtsory  COuncn  applauds  the  State  

Vocational  Board's  goals  and  objectives  as  outlined  m  the  State  Plan, 
and  believes  the  Plan  will  nove  vocational  education  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  right  direction.    T>j*  Council  believes,  however,  that  the  plan- 
ning procf?ss  could  be  i-.proved  \  While  recognizing  the  extraordinary 
effort  to  col+ect  and  analyze  nanpower  data  and  to  use  it  in  project- 
ing enrol Itrent  needs  in  vocational  programs,  the  Council  is  concerned 
about  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  data.    Moreover,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  insufficient  utilizatiq/i  of  labor  market  dat'a,  due  to 
the  lack  of  a  policy  outlining  how  data  froci  each  source  will  be  used. 
The  Council  is  also  concerned  that  data  dealing  with  student  needs  and 
2cpirations  have  been  given  less^ empnasis. 

The  Council  IS  encouraged  by  the  increasing  coordination  of  voca- 
tional programs  among  various  agencies.    However,  the  Council  believes 
that  further  coordination  in  the  planning  process  is  necessary  and  rec- 
ottmends^  that  the  State  Board  develop  a  planning  process  which  will  de- 
wand  the  active  involveront  of  all  agencies  ♦/hich  are  involved  in  vo- 
cational education,  including  CETA,  the  State  Enployment  Service,  Vo- 
exist"^^  ^^^^^^l^^^tion  Agency,  and  private  ;nstitutions,  where  they 

TTie  Council  is  especially  concerned  that  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  be  sufficient  to  ineet  the  need,  and  reconmends: 
the  establishment  of  a  task  force*to  critically  examine  programs  avail- 
able to  these- groups.  a 

V/hile  job  placement  is  accepted  as  an  institutional  responsibility 
at  the  postsecondary  level,  the  Council  believes  that  <;prop.d3ry  schools 
should  make  greater  effort  in  this  area.    The  Council  believes  that  im- 
proved articulation  of  secondary  and  postsecondar^ocational  programs 
and  increased  public  understanding  of  th^  training  capabilities  of  vo- 
cation prograns  are.rmportant  to  the  development  of  improved  secondary 
school  job  placement  programs. 

The  Council  also  urges  that  State  support  for  pre-service  and  in- 
service  education  of  vocational  teachers  be  carefully  examin6,d. 

Afiiong  the  Council's  recommendations  for^the  current  year  are:- 

*  That  the  Stat6  Board  of  Education  require  local  boards  of 
^       education  to  hoTd  public  hearings  on  local  and  multi-year 

plans  before  submitting  them  to  the  State  Board: 

*  That  the  State  Board  of  EQucation  develop  an  appropriate 
mechanism  for  assuring  that  fexemplary  projects  grow  out 
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•;^:^  of  research  findings;  > 

V"'Th|t' efforts  be  continu'ed  to  provide  staff  development  , 
far  guidance  personnel; 

*   That  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  increase 

'    "^fts  efforts  in  ma^jjaiai z i ng  availability  and  accessibility 

of  prAgr^airfs' to  indj^Vidual  students.  ^ 
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In  evaluating  the  validity  of  goals  and  priorities  of  the  State 
Plan  in  tem^  of  student  needs  and  cnployr'^nt  opportunities,  the 
Council  has  pointedout  that  employment  ooportuni ties  within  t>ie  State 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  need$  of  all  stuJents  canpletinq  their 
.specialized  vocatiohal  education.    The  Council  notes  that  efrployr.ent 
opportunities  on  a/nationwide  bdsi$  is-an  important  planning  factor^ 
and  has  been  rnco/porated  into  the  1974-  State  Plan 

Sources<<^  data  are  not  presently  adequate  in  North  Dakota. 
The  Council  enphasizes  the  need  for  all  agencies,- institutions,  and 
other  organizations  involved  in  gathering  data  related- 'to  the  identi- 
fication of  State  nw-ipower  needs  to  coordinate  their  activities  and 
develop  a  single  delivery  system  that  will  result  in  a  valid  system 
of  reporting  statewide  job.  opportunities  on  a  continuous  basis. 

The  Council  notes  that  progress  has  been  made  in  coordination  and 
arUculaOon  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  programs.  Workshops 
and  conferences  have  been  conducted  to  allow  opdn  coronication  be- 
tween secondary  and  postsecondary  teachrers.  *At  some  postsecondary  schools, 
coffwittees  are  organized  to  plan  ahd  develop  methods  for  achieving  artic- 
ulation betv/een  secondary  and  postsecondary  prograns. 

Tihile  job  placement  of  secondary  school  graduates  vanes  /rom  school 
to  school,  pldtefnent  activities  are  primarily  conducted  by  many  instruc- 
tors in  each  of  the  prc/^tam  areas  in  cooperati6i>  with  the  State  Employ- 
ment Security  Bureau.^;  Plktsetonda ry  pUceinent  services  are  more  sophis- 
ticated and  P'*i'^a»7l^$^firn  »*5'giv^n  to  the  placement  of  program  gard- 


uates. 


Incl^ided  ^ff^ync^'^  1975  are: 

*  That  the  Sta^Boa/d  j^Ml&tional  Education  continue  its  efforts 
in  iirorfcirfg  wtjjv  ^h«s^tal^J^loyment  Security  Bureau  to  secure 

(4jJ0<e^va1iii-<<ata  for  planning  and  ^"pie'^entation  of  vocational 
^  <r  education  programs  to  meet  North  Dakota's  needs:  ' 

.       That  t'^e  State  Board  of  Voca^onal  Education  continue  to  pro- 
ps'' J.  note  the  open-entry  -  open-exit  concept  for  postsecondary  and 

^  adult  training  programs  to  better  meet  and  serve  those  who  need  I 

.  traioing  and  retraining  for  job  opportunities. 

*  'Tho^^the  State  Board  of  Vocdtion^l  Education  encourage  local  •     ^  ^ 
-^schodl  a;ij!lnistrators  an^i  /ocat>tinal  teachers  to  work  cl9seiy     *  " 

withjbttffrf^ess,  industry,  an^J  advisory  committees  in  upgrading 
program  courSe  content.        ^  .  *^  * 
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The  title  of  this  year's  annual  repopt,  "Hire  Education,"  accur- 
ately reflects  the  Council's  focus  on  the  critical  relationship  between 
vocational  education  and  employment     ^  .^ 

The-objectives  adopted  for  FY  1974  are  reported  in  terms  of  pro- 
gress nade  in  enroltnents  and  project  Statistics  by  enroUnient  for  FY 
1979.    Included  ip  these  ojbectives  are: 


OBJECTIVE 


%  of  all 
students 
in  1979 


ENROLLMENTS 
^74  FY  79 


Career  Hojj^uon  (K-6) 

Career  Orientation  (7-8) 

Career  Exploration 79-10) 

Occupational  Work  Adjustrrent 
for  DropjiM^'^''^"^  Youth  Be- 
low i^years 

Preparatory *Job  Training 
Program  for  all  High  Schpo^l 
Youth  16  years  and  abo^e  ' 


65 
65 
65 

15.7 
46.8 


88,559 
32.069 
25,911 

6,640 
114,411 


728,758 
213,749 
238,631 

10.640 
178,861 


In' its  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  last  year's  recootncnda- 
tions,  the  Council  noted  that  policies  were  established  which  would  per- 
mit vocational  education  centers  to  employ  a  job  development  and  lob 
placement  speciajj^t  in  place  of  one  of  the  approved  vocational  guid- 
ance counselors.    Such  a  specialist  would  have  a  background  in  personnel 
work  in  Industry,  business,  or  labor,  rather  than  guidance.    There  has 
not  been  any  interest  evinced  for  the  employment  of  such  a  person,  and 
vocational  centers  hesitate  to  invest      job  development  and  job  pUce- 
.ment  programs. 
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Included  in  the  Councirs  fecofymendations  for  this  year  are;  * 

*  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  continue  its  efforts  to    ^  ' 
assure  availability  of  a  full  range  of  vocational  program     *  " 
opportunities  fpr  each  interested  eleventh  and  twelfth-grade 
student  and  adult  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  regardless  of  his/her 
residence. 

*  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  designate  more  funds  for 
career  developoient  planning  and  implenentatlon,  and  consider 
career  developtnent  *n  integral  part  of  the  total  curriculum 
for  eleaientary  and  secondary  schools,  funded  fron  the  General 
Foundation  Program. 

*  The  State  Board  of  Education  should  encourage  the  expaaston 

of  teacher  education  programs  to  include  relevant  infomation  and 
skill  development  relating  to  career  education. 
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OKLAHOMA  ^ 

"^"'*"tK^^mT  fiep/brt?  of  the.OUahorna  State^dvisory  Council  included 
a  "Special  Report:    Career  EduCition  and  Industrial  Arts/  which^ddress- 
es  the  need  for  increase  in  the  numbers  served  by  In^y^trial  Arts  pro- 
grans  throughout  the  State.     The  Special  Report  poinls  out  that: 

*   Mo  special  industrial  arts  courses  presently  are  provided  for 
the  handicappedr^«*^r  a5  it  is  knc^^n,  although  some  4.050 
students  with  socie  fob*  of  handicap  are  said  to  have  been  in 
regular  industrial  arts  programs.    No  special  training  for 
teaching  the  handicapped  \i  provided  in  industrial  arts  in- 
structqr  certification.    Socne  trainees  for  special  education 
teaching  do  take  sone  elective  courses  in  industrial  arts. 

A  special  section  of* the  Annual  Report  entitled,  "Training  the 
Handicapped/  reviewed  the  programs  avaa Table  to  the  estimated  400.000 
persons  handicapped  due  to  nenta^.  visual,  hearing,  or  obvious  physical 
prol>leJ5S>    Vocational  funding  to  an  ainount  of  $40,000  per  year  was  pro- 
vided diagnostic  centers  for  equipment  to  serve  clients  beginning  at  14 
years  of  age.   Additionally,  the  State  Oepartnent  of  Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education  has  attefPpted  to  get  enough  youths  of  either  the  disad- 
vantaged or  trainable  handicapped  into  nxjre  work/study  programs,  es- 
pecially in  Oklahora  City  and  Tulsa,  where  there  seems  to  be  the  largest 
need.  ^ 

t     A  district  survey  of  the  Caddo-Kiowa  Area  School  was  made  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  rrore  information  on  the  percentage  and  type  of  handi- 
capped in  a  sample  population.    The  survey  reviews  the  cahracleristics 
of  the  target  populations  identified  as  handicapped.    The  ratio  of 
handicapped  to  population  surveyed  was: 

+  1,4  to  55  age  group  -    7.2  percent 

+  56  to  99  age  group  -  14     percent  .  > 

+    1  to  13  age  group  -    3*5  percent 

In  1972  the  Oklaboma  State  Legislature  decreed  that  all  college 
level  and  high  school  dropouts  should  be  reported  to  the  State  Department 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.    A  sectiorf  of  the  Annual  Re'port  re- 
views the  dropout  problem  and  estimates  that  the  rate  of  dropouts  from 
the  secondary  system,  statewide,  approximates  20  percent  of  the  totsl  en- 
rollment; the  postsecondary  system  approximates  40  percent. 

A  follow-up  survey  of  graduates  of  vocational -technical  cTages  was 
conducted  by  sending  questionnaire*  to  a  sample  of  graduates  ahrteachers. 
In  addition  to  asking  students  follow-up  information,  the  questionnaire 
also  asked  evaluation  questions  about  curriculum^  facilities,  instruction. 
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and  school  services.  Results  indicated  that  nost  graduates  rated  the 
quality  of  skill  training  received  as  very  good  to  excellent.  Eighty- 
seven  percent  sa-rd  they  would,  take  the  s^n*  -Vocational  programs  again. 

An  overview  of  postsecondary  statistics,  graduates  efwloyed,  and 
innate  training  is  provided  in  the  Annual  Report. 

This  year's  Council  Recorrnenda'tioas  include. 

*  Teacher  trainees  in  industrial  arts  and  vocational  educait  m  should 
have  at  least  one  course  in  special  education,  to  work  betfer  with 
handicapped  children  of  whom  sotne  4,167  are  being  served  presently. 

*  Teminology  m  vocational  objectives  language,  such  as  ^'alU^econ- 
dary  vocational  and  technical  graduates  should  possess  an  eTS^^oy- 
able  skiir  is  too  narrow.    It  should  be  broadened  to  encocx)^ss 
"and  receive  nandatory  assistance  in  job  placer.ent  at  the  end  of 
grade  twelve"  if  they  enter  the  world  of-work  at  this  point. 
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The  Oregon  State  Advisory  Co'uncil  chose  for  its  1974  Annual  Re- 
port to  evaluate  selected  satnples  of  career  and  vocational  education 
In-service  prograns  in  Oregon.    The  priuwry  intent  of  the  evaluation 
was  to  provide  assistance,  through  the  developfnent  of  evaluation  prod- 
ucts and  a  set  of  procedures,  which  would  support  further  review  by 
the  Advisory  Council.    It  was  also  anticipated  that  a  sp;n-off  in 
terms  of  inforration  about  pre-service  tramming  programs  wight  result. 

While  tiJ2e  and  funding  did  not  permit  on-site  inspection,  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed  and  mailed  to  all  partiopants-.    The  Advisory 
Council  einphasizes  that  the  study  reviewed  only  a  sr^ll  portion  of  in- 
service  progrdfiis,  and  that  no  generalization  about' the  total  career 
and  vocational  education  thrusts  within  the  State  are  intended. 

The  study  revealed  that  no  uniform  format  is  employed  in  docuoent- 
ing  all  activities  funded  fn  the  projects  reviewed,  but  the  Council 
recognizes  that  this  lack  of  uniform  documentation  does  not  indicate 
poor  projects.    The  Council  recocinends  that  a  format  be  developed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Council, 
which  would  make  it  clear  wnat  docui^ntation  is  required. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  cadre  approach  to  trawing  pro- 
duced an  enthusiastic  group  of  individuals  who  continue  to  dispense 
information  on  career  education.    The  cadre  approach  also  appears  to 
have  done  aVvery  effective  job  in  promoting  the  concept  of  career  ed- 
ucation.   The  Council  recommends  that  the  use  of  the  cadre  training 
be  continued,  and  that  further  follo^^-ups  of  the  cadre  and  others  they 
may  have  trained  be  conducted  in  order  to  document  the  longevity  of  the 
effect  of  the  tra.ining. 
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PEHNSYLVAHIA 

The  Pennsylvania  State^Advisor^  founcil  conducted  a  series  of 
statewide, , regional  hearings*to  answer  the  question,  "Is  vocational 
education'fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania?-  Testi 
oony  was  presented  by  representatives  of  business,  industry  and  libor. 
and  by  civic  groups  as  well  as  parents,  teachers,  students,  adtninistra- 
tors,  representatjves  of  minonty  groups,  and  other  interested  individ- 
uals.   Conclusions  resulting  from  the  testinony  presented  include^ 

'*  A  lack  of  comunicatiooTand  coordination  |)etween  the  State^an 
the  local  levels  sonetines  resulCs  m  the  lack  of  infornatiTJn 
about  available  funds  and  how  to  obtain  thew. 

*  Disadvantaged,  handicapped,  a.rui  speciaVeducation  students  are 
often  placed  in  special  si tuations  or  pi^qrams  instead  of  enter- 
ing vocational-technic*l  schools.    Al|;^hough  in  theory  thft  pro- 
vides the  students  with  special  attention  for  their  specific 
needs,  it  often  creates  an  artificial  atnx)sphere  which  elwninates 
the  compHitive  atJnosphere^  of  the  normal  work  situation. 

*  Although  in  sone  areas  a  degree  ^'f  coordination  with  loca^l  organ- 
izations has  been  attained,  with  benefits  for  all  involved,  prob- 
lems still  exist  between  labor  unions  and  vocational-technical 
schools. 

*  Currently  each  institution  attempts  to  formulate  programs  and 
services  on  the  basis'of  its  own  interpretation  of  labor  market 
and  population  needs. 

*  The  need  for  oore  vocational  teacher  and  counselor  education  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State,  especially  in  the  more  rural  areas, 
is  severe,  and  programs  must  be  increased  if  vocational  education 
i%  to  meet  the  citizens'  needs  in  the  future. 

*  There  is  a  ne€d  for  a  betterr  systen  of  conrwjnicat^'ons  throughout 
the  State  to  ensure  that  Pennsylvania's  vocational  education  in- 
stitutiions  and  agencies  are  kept  abreast  of  the  changing  trends 
and  innovations  in  the  field. 

During  the  fiscal  year. under  review,  the  State  Plan's  goal  toward 
Increasing  secondary  program  growth  to  serve  the  needs  of  greater  num- 
bers of  students  for  the  labor  market  area  wal  accomplished  through  an 
increase  of  96  gainful  occupational  training  programs  to  serve  an  ad- 
ditional 18,314  secondary  students.    In-services  on  career  education 
and  home  ^cononics  programs  for  the  handicapped,  plus  workshops  for 
teachers  of  special  emphasis  and  continuing  education  progratns  were 
among  the  number  of  programs  initiated  to. meet  the  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged and  handicapped  students.  .  ^ 
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Advocacy  staternents  based  on  this  year's  GoaJs  ftjrpwlated  in  the 
State  Plan  included:  ^ 

training,  related  apprentice- 
instructors, 
possible, 
etary  schools, 

*  Each  geographical  area  should  be  analyzed  to  detertnine  the 
vocational  education  programs  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  area,  especially,  where  there  is  currently  no  vocational  edu- 
cation instructrtjt^K' J? 

J* 

*  In  an  effort  to  better  serve  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
in  vocational  educat>on,  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  people 

^   should  be  used  as  resource  consultants  for  planning. 

*  la  order  to  build  in  the  flexibility  needed  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, collect, and  utilize  outside  vocational  education  resources, 
thus  providing  administrators  and  school  managers  with  the  re- 
sources wjiich  they  need  to  serve  students  better. 

In  Order  to  evaluate  sone  of  the  problems  identified  in  the  field 
of  Counseling,  the  State  Advisory  Ccxuncil  enlisted  the  advice  and  opin-' 
ions  of  counselors,  representatives  fron  various  professional  counselor 
organizations,  and  other  professional  groups,  in  order  to  examine  curric- 
ula of  colleges  offering  cjaster's  degrees  in  counseling.    The  report  of 
.that  study  and  its  resultant  conclusions  are  included  as  a  section  of 
the  Pennsylvania  annual  report. 

A  review  of  cosrrsetology  training  in  Pennsylvania  was  conducted  by 
the  Advisory  Council.    Its  purp6s5^was  to  assess  any  differences  between 
public  and  private  school  training*  and  to  reveal  any  inefficiencies  in 
the  licensing  process.    Data  was  compiled  on  the  attitudes  of;  three 
groups  involved  in  cosmetology  training:    (1)  Public  and  private  school 
faculty;  (2)  Recent  cosmetology  graduates;  and  (3)  Beauty  shop  owners. 
Conclusions  and  recocnendati ons  based  on  analysis  of  data  compiled  from 
questionnaires  are  presented  as  a  section  of  the  annual  report. 
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The  Advisory  Ct)unci)  of  Anerfcan  Sanoa  believes  that  the  voca- 
tional goals  and  priorities  stated  in  the  1974  State  Plan  were,  in 
general,  valid  and  appropriate,  in  terns  of  students*  needs,  but  did 
not  necessarily  reflect  enployraent  opportunities  and  needs  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa.    The  Council  recognizes  that  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  data  on  the  labor  supply  and  demand  in  Anerican  Samoa,  and 
not'due  to  negligence  on  behalf  of  the  State  vocational  officials. 
The  Council  believes  that  the  State  Board  Staff  ma'kes  a  reasonable 
effort  to  collect  and  analyze  existing  data  concerning  manpower  needs. 
The  Council  believes, ^hov/ever,  that  the  development  of  an  accurate 
data  collection  systetn  is  essential  if  State  planning  is  to  reflect 
both  student  and  enployrnent  needs. 

Although  the  Council  is  pleased  by  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  Tafuna  Skill  Center  and  the  Community  College  of  African  Safnoa, 
it  believes  that  coordination  ^nong  al2  the  agencies  providing  voca- 
tional training  opportunities  in  Sarnoa  is  necessary  to  develop  com- 
prehensive vocational  training  programs,  and  to  avoid -duplica.tion. 
Th6  Council  is  pleased  by  the  growing  spirit  of  willingness  to  co- 
operate shown  by  these  agencies.    It  believes  that  the  establishment 
of  CETA  will  do  much  to  foster  this  cooperation. 

The  Councij  believes  that  the  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
services  of  Aincriccn  Samoc  ire  in  critical  need  of  improvement,  es- 
pecially in  the  high  schools.  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  appro- 
priately trained  personnel. 

The  Council  recORTnends  a  caiopatgn  designed  to  upgrade  the  voca- 
tional knowledge  and  guidance  competencies  of  counselors »  and  a  certi- 
fication p**ocsdure  for  counselors  which  would  assure  they  are  prepared 
in  vocational  ^education  and  counseling.    The  Council  also  u»*ges  the  de- 
velopment of  job  placement  and  student  follow-up  programs  at  all  voca- 
tional training  institutions  in  American  Samoa, 

While  noting  the  establishment  of  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels,  the  Council  is  concerned  that  similar  goals  and  objectives 
were  not  'set  for  the  elementary  level.    The  Council  believes  that  goals 
should,  be  set  for  alj^  levels,  to  assure  adequate  programming  for  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

The  Codncil  recognizes  that  a  major  problem  in  adequate  program- 
ing is  the  lack  of  funds,  and  recotmjends  that  a  funding  formula  be 
established  which  would  maximize  the  efffcacy  of  vocational  education 
programs,  *  -  « 
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Among  the  Council' s»  recommendations  for  the  year  are: 

*  The  appointment  of  a  full-tinje  State  Director  of 
Vocational  Education; 

*  The  State  Board  should  establish  a  funding  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  local  and  Federal  funds  to 
local  schools  for  the  operation  of  vocational  educa- 


1                                      tional  programs. 

*   The  State  Board  should  initiate  action  to  significantly 
increase  the  involvenent  of  schools  in  the  placement 
process,  to  include  either  the  addition  of  staff  with 
the  responsibility  for  placement,  or  the  assignment  of 
placement  responsibility  to  teachers  ^and'counselors. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


In  this  year's  Artnua^  Report,  the  State  Advisory  Council  notes 
that  the  over-all  increase!  )n  facilities  and  enrollments  in  vocation- 
al and  technical  education  is  the  most  notewor•t^y'progress  r*ade  in 
vocational  and  technical  education  during  the  1974  year     Other  suc- 
cessful projects  noted 'by  the  Council  were  the. devel rodent  of  a  self- 
paced  graphics  curnculun  and  the  develop'^ont  of  sequ'ititial  mstruc- 
tlonal  materials  in  heating^  air  co^"^U;onin^^  and  refnqer ation,  _ 
T;ie  1  a tter "proJecTs~benef i ted  from  Appalachian  Regional  Cormnssion 
Funds. 


The  arrount  of  Federal  funds  utilized  for  regular  vocational  educa- 
tion programs  has  increased  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  amount 
of  state  funds  has  also  increased.    State  funds  have  increased  more  dra- 
natically  than  have  the  local  funds.    State  funds  now  match  Federal 
funds  at  a  ratio  of  approximately  three  to  one.    It  was  noted  that  the 
funds  for  disadvantafjed  and  handicappe^J  inc1ude''0nly  Federal  funds,  and 
that  no  state  funds  are  so  <lesignatej[^^ 

Special  concerns  and  priorities  of  the  Council  included  the  need 
for  a  closelj-meshed^  articulateid  program  for  advanced  placerrrent  and 
transfer  of  students  fron  the  vocational  programs  to  sinilar  technical 
education  pro^rafjis.    Activities  conducted  during  the  year  to  accor'plish 
this  type  of  total  articulation  included:  ' 

,  *  One  fuU-titre  professional, person  has  been  assigned  to  work  in 
the  area  of  articulation  e^d  coordination  with  VocationSl  Edu- 
cation and  Technical  Education. 

*   A  survey *was  conducted  which  found  that  the  admissions  offices  of 
all  the  Tec^mical  Education  Centers  are  willing  t?  grant  advanced 
.,placem€nt  for  students. 

The  Council  has  established  the  great  need  for  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  that  are  at  hand.    Progress  is  being  made  through 
the  developnjent  of  evening  extension  programs  i?i  various  communities, 
pre-employment  training  for  new  industry,  and  other  contractual  arrange- 
ments allowing  for  increased  use  of  existing  resources  and  facilities. 

The  need  for  more  career  guidance  is  also  pointed  out.    The  State 
Board  for  Technical  and  Comprehensive  Education,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  jointly  worked  to  develop  a  gui^dance-onented  career 
program  for  students  in  grades  11  through  14.    The  primary  objective  of 
the  joint  career  planning  program  was  to  aid  students  in  the  selection 
of  a  career  and  to  identify  the  appropriate  education  required.  Through 
an  appropriation  by  the  Genera ^Assembly  of  $147,000,  over  36,000  high 
school  juniors  were  offered,  and  completed,  the  career  planning  profile 
in  1973.    The  second  Cycle  in  1974  involved  45,000  students,  and  was 
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supported  by  an  a{)propndtion  of  $177,000.  Evaluation  of  their 
•vtotal  program  will  be  completed  during  1974-75, 

Included  among  this  year's  Council  recommendations  are: 

*   That  the  necessary  facilities  to  meet  the  State  Board  of^ 
Education  goal  for  vocational  education  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped and  naintained  as  a  hi'jh  pno'ruy  in  th?  budget  re- 
-quest; 


That  the  use  of  local  advisory  coremittees  and  the  effective  use 
of  such  committees  be  specifically  encouraged,,  and  recorrmend  ^ 
the  State  Board  initiate  specific,  observable  action  which  ^ 
will  reflect  this  errphasis; 

That  the  Office  of  Vocational  Education  urgently  initiate  a 
syst^  to  obtain  data  on  the  number  and  percent  of  students  in 
each  class  who  have  completed  a  vocational  program  to  a  satis-^ 
factory  level.    These  data  are  not  now  readily  available. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA 

%  ,  ' 

The  State  Advwory  Council's  Annual  RejiOrt  consists  of  two  vol- 
trnes.    Volurc  I  presents  an  overview  of  the  Council's  findings  and 
reC<xrr)endations.    Voluftie  II  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  data 
discussed  in  Volu'ne  I.    Explanations  of  r^ethodology  and  research  tech- 
niques employed  in  th«  year's  evaluation  are  also  discussed  in  Volury? 


The  Council  points  out  that  during  FY  1974,  programs  administered 
by  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education  net  less  than  fourteen  percent  of 
the  labor  market  needs  for  skilled  personnel.    It  is  projected,  how- 
ever, that  programs  administered  by  the  Board  of  Vocational  Education 
will  n5eet  twenty- two  percent  of  the  projected  needs  in  FY  1975.  The 
increase  is  primarily  attributable  to  a  thirty- three  percent  decrease 
in  labor  market  demand. 

As  part  of  the  Council's  efforts  to  obtain  maximum  input  from  as 
many,  people  as  possible  regarding  needs,  objectives,  and  priorities, 
fourteen  publfc  meetings  were  conducted  throughout  the  state  during 
September.    The  objecjive  of  the  meetings  was  to  provide  a  forum  in' 
the  local  cownunity  for  citizens, to  express  their  concerns  about  Edu- 
cation.   Cofrments  raised  during  these  meetings  wgre  relayed  either  to^ 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  (where  they  were  within  their  author 
Ity  to  act  upon  them)  or  to  local  administrators.  -Issues  and  concerns 
raised  during  these  meetings  included:^     /  ^ 

*  That  the  State  should  spend  more  for  training  programs  that  would 
keep  people  in  the  State,  rather  than  for  on*s  wHich  would  train 

,     people  for  jobs  in  other  states; 

*  That  the  State  should  be  training  more  vocational  teachers; 

*  Tli'e  need  for  on-going  programs  on  the  Reservation  as  opposed  to 
the  Department  of  Labor's  temporary  training  programs; 

*  The  need  for  better  career  counseling  for  girls  was  requested.  It 
was  felt  that  currently  girls -are  being  directed  only  to  areas  tra- 
ditionally open  to  women,  and  areas  where  the  pay  is  inadequate. 

*  That  agricultural  programs  are  not  being  adequately  promoted 

The  need  for  expansion  of  vocational  programs  in  the  areas  of 
forestry,  veterinarian  assistants,  retailing,  and  health;  / 

The  need  for  more  "In- the- field"  training  for  vocational  graduates 
to  keep  their  skills  up-to-date; 

The  need  to  continue  structuring  programs  around  Industries'  needs 
as  opposed  to  traditional  curricula. 


•  / 
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Recommendations  r^suU^^-ffofn  these  open  meetings  as  well  as 
surveys  and  quesvionnairei  designed  to  ascertain'^ub.lic  attitudes 
and  concerns,  and  the  responses  of  erriploycrs  to  vocationally  trained^ 
eraployees.    Among  these  re6<3nrnendations  were  included  that  the  Eoc<rd* 
of  Vocational  Education  tak^*>fce  following  actions: 

Adopt  a  policy  and  make  th*  necsssary  regulations  to  require  . 
all  <)ostsecondary  vocational  progranis  to  have  an  annual  craft- 
coonmittee  review  of  the  curriculum  taught  thereby. 

Direct  the  Division  to  e5{plor*e  the  rneans  to  satisfactorily  reme- 
dy vocational  education  students' 'deficiencies  in  basic  computa- 
tional and  communicative  skills  prior  to  their  graduation. 

Request  sufficient  monies  from  the  South  Dakota  Legislature  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  1977  budget  to  increase  their  staff  and  activi- 
ties enough  for  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  to  promote 
-and  initiate  programs  which  will  at  least  double  the  output  of 
trained  graduates  by  FY  1979. 


/ 
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Tt)e  Tennessee  State  Advisory  Cbuftci)  io»ip6rned,tft2^t.tb&.$Ute 
plariBTittg  proce$5  for  vocational  education  fri'll  prb'duce  a  "Stjate  ^lan  '  ' 
.which  is  both  infonnative  and  usaful  t^State  ap4;^1^oc:?Fj  v^)jcatK'ona'l  ed 
uc(itj)rs,  and  not  a  mere  compl/ance  dpcuroent.    The. Council  urges  th^.L 
the  State  Plan  t6  an  organic' jnstrunie'nt  whj^ch , assesses^ the  r|jf»^d> -of  ,•  -  ; 
both  stofients  and  emp-loyers*  aftd  prwides     basis  for  evaluaf*1on"ancf 
feedbacK.   While  the  Councit.-ireciigaues-'that  abs^olute  accuV4<^=<vf-d*ta - 
IS  an  ifttpossibld  goal,  it  believes  nore  ef^rt  in  data  collcctioA,''^ 
necessary.    Kort  information  on  cost  analysis  and  benefit  analy«^s  of 
various  programs  must  be  provided,,  so  that  priorities  *raay  be  loteHf- 
-   gently  set  and  funds  ^Efficiently  and  effectively  allocated,  identi- 
fication and  projection      disadvantaged  and  handicappetl  stuQent5  must 
bt  «)re  accurate.    The  needs  of  student^  must  be  balanced  with  the  em'- 
ployiiient  opportunities  of  local  comunities .  '  • 

'  '      ^       '      '  '  :        t  '  ' 

.  The  Council  urges'that  the  State  Plan^s^ould  be  in^vsfidjmh'  a  *  * 
structure  and  priority  en^rfiasis  which  proyide  incentive's  toinrluence 
^  local  pr^ranming  decisions.    The  present  State  Plan  tends  to  follow 
local  Actions,  rather  than  to  influence  them.  'The  Council  is  great*ly 
encouraged ^by  the  recent  St^te- level  efforts »to  coordinate  planning 
of  post  secondary  vocationa'l  education  pro^r^ras.   At  tAe  secondary  level, 
hcwever,  the  Council  believes' Inadequate  attempts  at  xoord^nation  have 
been  made.    Specifically,  the  Council  believes  it  is  essential  that 
I   the 'output  of  fther  manpower  training  agencies,  such  as  CCTA,  apprpn- 
ticeship  prog^'aipsi.  and  the  military  be  considered  in  the  development  of 
the  State  Plan.    The  Advisory  Council  hopes  to  complete  a  study  short'- 
ly  on  available  Cechnital  training  programs  and  the  demand  for  such 
.programs  in  the  State,  .Hopeful lyr'tTiTF^tudy  wiU  .facilitate  the  co- 
-ordination of  programs^  thus  r^ucing  the  ddpl icatijon.  ^ 

Though  the  Council  agrees  tha't  great  strides  have  been  made  (Jur-* 
ing  the  past  year  toward  the  goal  of  assuring  the  State  a  unified 
guidance  program  to  serve  all  the  students,  and  that  the  compefttenc>- >. 
based  certification  progra^^i  ,for  counsellors  holds  great  propiise,,  the» 
CouncMl  belieyes  that  much  work  fs  sti'll  to  be  done.    Specifically,  a 
better  job  placement  arid  student  follow-up  program  is  needed.'  The 
Council  supports  the  Comprehensive  Voc«tional  Education 'Act  recently 
passed  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  which  provides  foh  expansion  of 
guidance  personnel  and  guidance  programs,  .  The  Council  specifically  ' 
i  recommends  that  one  of  the  additional  guidance  coynS^flors  under,  this 
act  be  givenj^he  major  responsibility  for  develo;ynent  of  an -effective 
pla^cement  and  follow-up  pro^ici^^  - 

Included  in  the  CounciTs  reconwendations  for  1^74  are: 
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^  Make  the  *rtnua)  prepiration  of  the  State  Plan  a 
Cdtaly$)/fop  total  planning; 

*  Icpro^  the.coordinatiOTi  oT  postsecondary  vocation- 
aJ-teoinical  education  through  the  establishment  of 
local  coordinating  comittees; 

♦  ImpVove  the  evaluatjon  tJf  vocational  education  pro- 
grams by  irjitiatrtv^  an  annual  statewide  self-evalua- 
tion study. 


\ 
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^-      This  year's  Council  evaluations  and  recoowpdations  are  based  on 
/  the  coRpletion  of  16  major  studies,  as  well  as  the  data  accumulated 
froCT  several  other  partially  conpleted  studies  and  projects.  These 
studies  have  enabled  the  Council  to  draw  upon  a  wide  range  of  cor^pre- 
hensive  Infonnation  in  assessing  the  status  of  vocational  education 
within  the  State.    Included  aciong  these  studies  are: 

Suanary  of  1974  Corxiunity  Conferences: 

Sixteen  Cojrmunity  Conferences  involving  almos^  "3,000  citizens 
were  conductad  by  the  Council  for  purposes  of  informing  citi- 
aens  of  studies,  proposals,  and  opportunities  in  vocational 
education,  asiwell  as  to  establish  citizen  input  regarding 
^     citizen  and  ccrwunity  needs.     Comonalities  between  comun- 
\        itie?  and  nxitual  considerations  and*  concerns  included: 

+  creating  nore  effective  ways  of  providing  relevatil 
educational  programs,  expf^iences,  and  services  to 
neet  the  diverse  needs  and  interests  of  all  citizens; 

+   establishing  cxjre  effective  cosrnunication  links  between 
the  school,  hoae,  and  community > 

The  needs  of  special  groups  were  also  addressed  as  a  result  of  ^ 
.    these  cocmiunity  conferences.    Sofne  concerns  expressed  which 
related  ^o  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,,  disadvantaged,  and 
wORien  Included:  ^  • 

+  Prograias  designed  for  the  disadvantaged  should  embrace 
realistic  goals  as  they  relate  to  educational  experien- 
ces and  employtnent.  If  they  can't  cotne  to  the  program, 
then  the  program  should  go  to  theci. 

+  There  was  almost  universal  concern  expressed  that  jobs*, 
and  preparation  for  jobs  not  be  "sex-stereotyped." 

An  Analysis  of  Student  Follow-up  Data  for  Administrative  Oecision- 

MakinQ:  .  ^   

» 

This  study  was  bd^ed  on  a  sampling  of  778  students  who  completed 
high  school  between  May,  1968  and  Hay^  1973.    The  study  was  ah' 
attempt  to  establish  a  viable  follow-up  process  for  evaluating 
the  products  of  public  schools  aS  a. basis  for  modifying  or  re- 
^-   directing  educational  programs  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
students  and  the  economy.    Major  findings  from  this  study  in- 
•^v^  elude: 
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+   Fonner  students  who  had  taken  vocatiorwl  courses 
were  better  satisfied  with  their  jobs,  and  felt 
that  the  school  did  a  good  job  in  preparing  then 
for  their  jobs. 

+  Vocational  studentsf  felt  that  the  instructors  had  been 
more  effective  ip  preparing  thesi  for  30b  experiences. 

-  '  +  Vocational  students  felt  that  the  quality  for  personal 
services  was  nore  effective  when  compared  to  non-voca- 
tional students. 

Maj6f?r^econmendations  resulting  frooi  this  study  include. 

+  More  attention  be  directed  at  the  vocational  counseling 
of  high  School  students. 

+   Counselors  ^consider  working  closely  with  facuUy  in  dis- 
seminating information  about  career  and  occupations. 

An  Enp lover's  Loot  at  Education*^   A  Study 

Th'is  study  was  conducted  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Texas  Education  Pro- 
ject (TEpS)  Study  which  was  c&iipleted  in  1973  to  assimilate  the  re- 
sponses from  5,063  students  who  left  Texas  public  high  schools  as 
graduates  during  the  1963-64  and  1968-69  school  year.    The  TEPS 
sought  the  views  of  former  students  regarding  the^ education  exped- 
iences they  received.    This  study  atteinpts  to  determine  the  views 
employers  hold  regarding  the  education,  skills^,  and  attitudes  they 
desire  f9r  different  types  Of  entr/- level  jobf,  and  how  they  feel 
about  the  quality  of  young  people  they  are  getting  from  the  public 
schools.  ^ 

A  pilot  run  of  the  study  was  published  by  the  Council  in  H^y,  1974. 
Some  interesting  and  significant  findings  of  the  pilot^study  includ 
ed:         ry  ^-K^ 

+   The  greatest  "deficiency"  in  young  people  coming  out  of 
high  school  "...  is  their  lack  of  knowieage  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  day-to-day  business  operations."    This  lack  of 
knowledge  is  reflected  in  a  young  person's  attitude  toward 
job  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  profit. 

+*  The  vast  majority  of  employers  believe  that  students  should 
be  taught  "...  how  to  apply  knowledge  gained  in  a  classroo«fi 
or  laboratory  to  real  life  situation." 
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Other  studies  conducted  by  the  Council  for  this  year's  evaluations 
included;   "  ,  


♦  State  and  Federa)  Laws  Regulating  Eciploypent  of  Minors 

♦  ^Review  and  Evaluation  of'  the  Supply/Demand  Information  System  . 

♦  Evaluation  of  Coordinated  Vocational  Academic  Education  (CVAE) 

♦  State  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Advisory  Cofwifttee  Activities 

♦  Occupational  Education  in  Texas*    A|i  Ethnic  Cor^panson  * 

♦  Articulation  Between  Secondary  and  Postsecondary  OccupatiOftal  Education" 
Programs 

1*   Redirection  of  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Vocational  Horpeoaking  Programs 

Council  recomendations  resulting  fron  an  assessment  of  information 
gathered  frora  these  studies  included: 

♦  THe  eriployroent  of  guidance  and  instructional  personnel  that  stiare 
the  cultural  distinctions  of  ethnic  minorities  of  the  coCTHunityt  * 

♦  That  vocational  offerings  be  made  available,  based  upon  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student,  and  m>t  based  upon  the  age  and/or  grade 
level  of  the  student; 

♦  That  action  be  taken  to  corsplete  the  developnent  of  a  studejit 
follow-up  system  foe  local  planning  and  management  needs,  as  well 
as  the  needs  of  State  planners  and  managers »  that  the  development 
of  the  systew  be  a  coordinated  effort,  involving  interested  and 
fnvolved  groups  from  throughout  the  State. 

The  Annual  Report  also  includes- a  cornplete,  charted  summary  of  the 
Advisory  Council  Recccnendations  from  1970  to  1974,  with  the  responses  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Staff. 
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The  Utah  State  Advisory  Council  praises  the  great  growth  in 
vocational  education  progranis  in  Utah,  and  the  State's  continued 
coowits^ent  to  excellent  prograntming.    The  ronies  for  vocational  ed- 
ucation at  the  State  level  have,  increased  nearly  fivefold  in  the  last  ^/*\^ 
five  years.    The- Council  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  State  provision 
whicK  required  State  money  earmarked  for  vocational  education  to  be 
used  to  "help  finance  added  instructional  costs  of  vocational  prograps" 
has  assured  that  State  nonies  have  supplenvjnted,  not  supplanted,  local 
nonies  in  vocational  education.    The  Council  is  concerned  that  this 
provision  has  been  deleted  from  Ae  1974  Utah  Vocational  Education  Act, 
but  recognizes  that  the  itnpact  of ' i ts.  deletion  cannot  yet  be  judge^ 

The  Council  is  also  concerned  that,  at  the  postsecondary level , 
the  Federal  monies  available  for  vocational  education  haveci*#t  been 
properly  utilized.    The  Federal  funds  are  considered  "dedicated  credr 
it**  and  thus  often  replace  local  njomes,  rather  than  increasing  them. 
T>»e  Council  recorinends  that  Federal  comes  not  be  available  until 
after  t-he  budgets  of  these  institutions  haw  been  determined.  The 
Council  also  notes  that  secondary  schools  provide  two  dollars  for  every 
one  dollar  of  supple^ntal  money  earctarked  for  vocational  education. 
To  make  better  usef  ;af  Federal  rxjnies,  the  Council  recoanends  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  distributed  on  an  85'^  15  or  75  -  25  percent  basis,  with 
the  larger  percent  going  to  secoj^ary  schools,  and  the  smaller  percent 
to  postsecondary  schools,  rathgn  than  on  the  current  50-50  basis. 

The  Council  belfeves  that  postsecondary  institutions  in  Utah 
must  develop  wore  flexibility  and  better  relate  their  course  offerings 
with  employment  opportunities.    While  a  one-to-one  relationship  is  not 
expected,  mor&,  effort  in  this  area  is  needed.    The  recent  developnent 
of  local  planning  documents  using  current  manpower  needs  as  a  basis  for 
program  approval,  and  the  1202  Commission  Master  Planning  Committee  rec- 
ormendations  address  this  problem,  and  the  Council  is  hopeful  it  will  be 
resolved. 

The  Council  enthusiastically  supports  the  Skill  Centers  located  in 
Ogden  and  Salt  Lake.    The  open-entry-open-exit  concept  practiced  at  these 
schools  allWs  students  who  have  dropped  out  qf  regular  school  programs 
to  learn  a  vocational  sjfill.    The  Council  notes  that  the  Skill  Centers 
have  been  particularly  successful  in  working  with  the  disadvantaged.  The 
placement  rate  at  the  Skill  Centars  is  80  percent.    The  problem' of  a  re- 
volving fund  from  which  to  pay  operating  expenses  remains.    The  Council  ^ 
recommends  that  Federal  monies  be  used  to  provide  for  intffri(n  financing 
of  vocational  programs  at  the, Centers. 

The  1973  State  Plan  did  not  give  strong  emphasis  to  helping  students 
become  successfully  placed  in  jobs.    There  was  no  expansion  of  placement 
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personnel  at  thv  '.cccndiry  lovel  during  that  scHool  year.    The  Council 
is  pleased  that  the  1974-19/S  State  Plan  has  a  goal       .  .  to  provide 
vocational  counsehng  and  place^.^nt  sjervice  to  secondary  students"  and 
"...  to  expand  the  nurfcer  of  placcr^ent  personnel  and  continue- coun- 
seling in  all  secondary  schools."    Ttj,e  Council  also  applauds  the  use  of 
State  funds  to  support  exerplary  prograns  in  job  plagenent  in  a  few  se- 
lected school  districts  during  FY  197S, 

The  Council  IS  also  pleased  tQ  note  that  increasing  numbers  of 
school  distric'ts  are  taking  stqps  to  assure  that  high  school^  students 
obtain  a  marketable  skill  by  the  tine  they  leave  high  schoof,  and  en- 
courages continued  etnphasis  upon  career  development  at  the  secondary 
level. 
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VERiWNT 

1       The  Verpont  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational -Technical  EducatWn 
chose  for  its  1974  Annual  Report  to  revi^  previous  recoTinendations 
relating  to  guidance  and  counseling  prograris  in  the  State  of  Vennont. 
An  intensive,  eightecn-rnonth  study  resulted  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

*  Although  the  Advisory  Council  applauds  the  St^te  Oeparmtne  of 
EduCiCion  for  recognizing  the  need  for  area  vocational  guid- 

'    ance  coordinators,  and  for  financially  supporting  these  positions 
throughout  the  State,  the  Council  found  that  there  remains  a 
need  for  a  clear,  concise  policy, r-«lative  to^and  descriptive 
of  K-12  guidance  services.    Sojne  activities,  such  as  the  Vennont 
Guidelines  for  Guidance  Services,  have  provided  progresss  in 
this  area,  but  the  Council  believes  that  no  clear  advancement 
has  taken  place,  despite  similar  Council  reconnendations  in  1970 
and  1971. 

*  The  Council  reconr.€nds  that  job  place*Tient  and  student  fonw-up 
progracjs  be  an  integral  part  of  school  guidance  programs.  The 
State  DeparUnent  of  Education  support  of  a  pilot  job  placercnt 
program  and  requirements  that  local  districts  file  i  follow-up 
report  of  vocational  education  programs  are -cocir-ended  by  the 
Advisory  Council.    However,  the  Advisdry  Council  Urges  that  the 
development  of  job  platement  and  student  follow-up  programs  be 
placed  on  a  higher  priority  throughout  the  State. 

«  * 

*  The  Council  encourages  the  coordination  between  Area  Vocational 
Centers  and  Sending  Schools,  both  as  a  means  for  comprehensive  . 
State  planning  of  vocational  programs,,  and  for  improving  in- 
formal vocational  guidance  performed  by  Sending  School  teachers. 
Specifically,  the  Council  recommends  thdt  all  secondary  schools 
be  required  to  subnit^a  vocational  education  plan  and  annual 
report,  which  would  be  analagous  to  those  of  Area  Vocational 
Centers,  and  the  development  of  in-^rvice  courses  for  nOn-vOCa- 
tional  teachers,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  trcgrams  and  services 
of  Area  Vocational  Centers'/ 

*  The  Council  supports  the  development  of  career  education  programs 
in  Vennont  schools,  but  notes  that  in  FY  1974  almost. all  funding 
(98  percent)  for  such^  programs  came  from  vocational  education 
monies.    The  Council  does  not  believe  that  career  education 
should  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  vocational  education,  and  c 
urges  increased  support  from  all  levels  and  subject  areas  of 
St^te  education  programs. 
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The  study  of  previous  rccosnendations  revealed  to  the  State 
Advisory  CouncH  that  its  reco<niendations  have  resulted  fn 
little  action  by  the  Veraont  St^te  Oepartrcnt  of  Education.  * 
Further,  the  method  of  reporting  actions  by  the  Oepartnjont 
does  not  enable  evaluation  to  detenaine  if  improved  services 
resuUed. 

Therefore,  the, CouncH  suggests  thart  Council  rcccor^ndations 
be  responded  to  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  explicit 
policy  direction  to  the  Oepartinent  of  Education, -and  that  the 
Oepartinent  of  Education  should  indicate  positive  action  in  ^ 
the  State  Plan,  with  results  reported  on  in  the  Staty  annual 
report. 
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ViRGINiA 


In  evaluating  the  State  Plan»  the  State  Advisory  Council  acknow- 
ledges the  valfdity  of  -nissioa  and  coryrienc's  the  ongoing  goals.  The 
Council  suggests,  however,  that  goal  statetrents  in  the  follo\/ing  areas 
of  vocational  education  would  strengthen  the  State  PUn: 


The  Council  assesses  the  goals  as  a  reasonable  reflection  of  student 
needs,  yet  a  gap  between  State  goals  and  the  in^^lencntation  of  the  goals 
in  the  classroom  is  attributed  to  the  lange  number  of  students,  espe- 
cially in  secondarj'  School's,  who  would  benefit  from  vocational  courses 
but  are  not  enrolled  in  then. 

The  Council  f^els  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  collects 
and  analyzes  all  available  data  concerning  narfpov/er  needs,  job  opportun- 
ities,-and  eirployer  needs  in  the  State,    there  are  gOod  working  relat^'^"- 
ships  between  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educatoin,  the  Virginia  Employ- 
ment CocmissiGto,  the  D-iviSion  of  State  Planning  and  CommuniJtx^ Affairs, 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Oevelopnent,^  and  other  State  agencies  in- 
volved with  manpower  and  training.    The  Council  identifies  only  one  data 
related 'problen  --  taking  data,  gathered  fron  these  diverse  sources,  and 
tnolding  this  data  into  an  over-all  picture  of  the  State's  manpower  needs, 
job  opportunities,  and  employer  needs.    A  frequenTlack  of  data  compati- 
•iW^ity  often  creates  problems. 

A  special  plan  for  the  coordination  of  training  opportunities,  .^ 
wh^rh  hor;^r^  offorUv^  July  1.  1974>  calls  ^pr  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Coordinating  Cofr^nUtee,  to  which  local 'Coordinating  Comittees  will 
report.    This  coordinating  systetn  will  be  involved  in  inplemCnting  coord- 
ination of  Adult  Basic,  General,  and  Conf:r.i.:ng  Technical  and  Vocational 
Education  without  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses  and  programs, 

t 

Assurance  of  job  placefnent  for  graduates  /of^  secondary  schools  is 
a  problem,  since  these  schools  dcf^ot  have  an  organized  placement  service 
director  assigned,  or  budgets  allftfcated.    Cocnmunity  colleges,  however,  do 
have  wetl-organized  placement  services,  and  consider  placement  to  be  one 
of  their  major  responsibilities.    The  Council  Urges  all  secondary  schools 
and  cocirminity  colleges  to  provide  strong  placement  services  for  its  stu- 
dents. 

Cminril  recocnmendations  are  made  with  suggestions  for  implementation 
^activities.    Included  among  these  recoftimendations  are: 


*  Public  Infoncatiorv* 

*  Establ ishiiHjnt  of  Local  Advisory  Councils  and ^Con-nittees 

*  Procedures  for  Planning  Programs  Of  Vocational  Education 
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The  Council  urges  t\n  incrf?a<ip  in  the  SuDpl^  of  teachers.  Super- 
visors, aa-ninistratprs,  counselors,  and  rp$e»irchors  in  vocatiqnal 
educatjon.    Critical  shortdoes  of  teachers  -exist  in  the  ficlds''bf 
industrial  arts,  health  occupation  education,  trades  and  indust- 
rial education,  and  aqncultural  education.    Strate<jies  for 
neeting  vocational  education  teochr^r  shortaqos  are  listed  in  an 
it         appendix  of  the  report. 

Utilization  of  Voca 1 1 ono  1  £duc a t i on  _r_a c^^ ^ i os : 

The,  Advisory  Council  has  rade  the  reconiT'-endation  to  the  State 
Board  of  Educatioa  that  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
build  into  its  Vocational  Educat ion"Manaqp^^nt  Information  Sys- 
tem (VEMIS)  a  component  thot  vyould  provjido  up-to-dato  informd- 
tion  on  the  availability  and  utilization  of  vocational  education 
facilities  and  equipment  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Centers  and 
theOiroriprehensive  hiqh  schools.    The  sanx?  reconnendation  was  di- 
rected to  the  State  Boord  for  Corfrttunity  Colleges. 

placepiGnt  Services*  ^ 

The  Advisory  Council  notes  the  success  of  pilot  projects  in  this 
area,  such  as-  the  Student  Job  Placement  Service  Project  that  the 
OivisiQi)  of  Vocational  Education  is  presently  conducting  in  coop-» 
eration  with  nine  local  school  systems  under  the  Part  D  Section 
of  the  Vocational  Education 'Act.    The  Council  recomr.ends-  to  the 
St-tc  Soard  that  the  ptaceaent  and  follow-up  services  provided 
for  in  these  pilot  projects  be  extended  to  all  secondary  schools 
operating  a  vocational  program. 


Guidance  and  Counseling: 

The  recommendations  made  in  last  year's  Annual  Report  are  repeated 
because  of  the  Council's  commftment  to  the  improvement  of  vocation-, 
al  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  State's  public  schools.  These 
recomendations  are: 

*  The  officials  responsible  for  guidanco  and  counseling 
services  «t  the  local  and  State  levels  should  enbark  on 
an  Immediate  campaign  designed  to  up-grade  the  vocational 
knowledge  and  guidance  competencies  of  currently  employed 
counselors,  and 

*  Counselor  certification  should  be  revised  to  ensure  that 
school  counselors  are  appropriately  prepared  in  vocational 
dounseling.  ^ 
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Ooe  of  the  Advisory  Counci)'s  r«jor  criteria  for  rcoasuring  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  prograns  is  jol  nlac^»nent.    It  n  encour- 
aging,  in  this  regard,  that  a  qrosnnq  nu-'^her  or'  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State  are  taking  the  responsibility  for  assuunng  the  job 
placcjient  of  tneir  graduates. 

In  assessing  the  effectiveness  with  v/hich  the  people  and  their 
needs  are  being  met,  the  Council  notes  the  difficulty  in  getting  ade- 
quate nanpower  needs  data  for  planning  purposes. >  Despite  this  diffi- 
culty, the  Bureau  of  Vocational,  Technical,  and  Adult  Education  has 
developed  an  effective  •..'Orking  relationship  with  the  Oepartrent  of 
Enploywent  SeCu rfty  and  the  We5>t  Virginia  Department  of  Cofrnerce.  An 
example  of  this  productive  inter-agency  working  relationship  is  the 
Area  Vocational  PKjgram,  desiQned  to  coordinate  the  training  efforts 
necessary  to  provide  skrlled  porkers  for  new  and  expanding  industries 
in  the  State. 

The  Council  points  out  that  the  present  Bureau  budget  cannot 
facilitate  the  nu::ibers  of  studpnts  identified  as  disadvantaged  or 
handicapped*    The  numbers  of  enroUees  m  special  occupationctl  pro- 
grans  and  regular  programs  for  the  handicapped  in  no  way  approximates 
the  over-all  goal  for  the  secondary  handicapnod  students  set  forth  in 
tfie  1974  State  Plan.    Possible  enlistment  of.financjal  support  through 
•the  West  Virginia  Legislature  for  funds  to  undenvrite  existing  and  ex- 
panding programs  for  these  is  being  considered. 

Council  reccnnendations  ftjmhrvs- year -include;  -.♦^.j:^.^.  ^. 


A,  State-wide  Currjculym  .Center  to  as  a  resjJu^ce.  f^cviity*^c 

for  We^st 'Virginia  and  surroun'dfng  states;  possible  funding  op- • 
portunities  for  such  a  centtr  throughjthe; Appalachian  \ 
Conmission  was  suggested. 


*  A  dramatic  strengthening  in  the  utilization  of  local  advisory 
Councils  to  facilitate  the  cofi*nuTVl=e7^nvt>Tvement*'nTscelsra1-/'f(yr- * 

 soffft^l  vocational  programs. 

*  Vocational  exploration  for  ninth  and  tenth-grade  students  which 
would  provide  continued  development  of  exploratory  experiences 
for  these  studertts. 


Development  of  a  comprehensive  in-service  program  utilizing 
appropriate  Stat^  and  local  dgfJ^ieS'  to.snow  \oc*)  i<lvjsary.„ 
council  merpbers  and  local  industries  how  to  better  utilize 
their  expanded  cooperative  education  programs. 
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'  Hiscotism 

The  Wisconsin  State  Advisory  Cauncil  cormiends  the  State  Board 
of  Vocational -Technical  and  Adult  Educatigr^  on  us  adninistratlon  of 
vocational  education  in  the  State.    It  tvjkps  particular  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  Federal  funds  has  .stimulated  increased  alloca- 
tions  of  State  and  local  nonici  for  vtfcotional  education.    The  Council 
is  concerned,  however,  that  the  lack  6f  CongressionaVappropriations 
planning  acts  as  a  restraint  on  program  growth.    The  Council  continues 
to  recottiDend  that  State  categorical  funding  for  vocatronal  education 
,  be  initiated  to  alleviate  this  problem.    The  Council >s  encouraged  by 
the  present  State,,Superintefldent  of  Public  Instruction's  call  for  s\tG^ 
State  aid,      ^  •  • 

The  Council  praises  the  State  Board  for  its  continued  cosnitnient 
to  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  studentji.  and  recog- 
nizes' that  Federal  set-asides,  which  hnve  been  fully  utilized,  have 
stimulated  efforts  in  this  area.    The  Council  is  concerned,  however, 
that  a  great  program  need  exists  than  v^hat  is  supported  with  Federal  ' 
funds.    One  obstacle  to  further  development  of  programs  is  tHe  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  local  education  agencies  to  use  the  Federal  set- 
asides  because  of  their  short-term  nature.    The  Council  believes  that 
State  set-asides  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
would  assist  the  catalytic  effect  of  the  Federal  monies. 

The  Council  is  pleased  that  it  has  been  incorporated^ into  the 
State  planning  of  vocational  education,  but  is  concerned  that  the 
State  Plan  has  fallen   iinto  disrepute  among  some  vocational  educators. 
The  Council  continues  to  urge  that  the  development  of  the  State  Plan 
be  seen  as  a  tool  ftr  evaluating  and  assessing  the  needs  of  vocational 
^^ducation  programs,  and  not  as  a  mere  academic  exercise  resulting  in  a 
cocnpTiance  document.  ^  *  . 

Tfie  Council  believes  that  the  development  of  an  accurate  informa- 
tion and  data  collection  system  is  essential  t6  effective  State  plan^ 
ning.    It  encourages  the  implementation  of  the  Management  Information 
System  currently  .being  designed,  and  is  hopeful  it  will  be  in  place 
soon»    The  Council  notes  that  cooperation  in  planning  and  prograrmiing 
among  the  various  State  and  local  agencies  in  manpower  training  programs 
has  been  exemplary  in  the  past,  and  expects  such  cooperation  to  contin-- 
ue  under  CETA. 

The  concept  of  student  placement  has  been  high  on  the  li<t  of 
priorities  of  the  Advisory  Council,  and  the  Council  is  encouraged  by 
the  State  commitment  to  this  concept.    The  Council  also  Supports  the 
State  commititient ^to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  Out-reach  program 
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by  the  postsecondary  vocational  mstitutjons.  and  particularly 
praises  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  a  nujnber  of  schools 
with  prisons  located  within  Wisconsin.  . 

Among  the  Council's  reccxmendations  for  the  current  year  are 

*  Congress  take  the  necessary  action  to  ensure  fiscal 
appropriations  be  rado  in  tine  to  encoiiratje  sound 
planning  and  wise  expenditure, 

*  Efforts  be  exerted  in  the  development  of  3' $tate-^>4an- 
ning  process  which  ensures  the  widest  possible  contri- 
bution from  educators  on  all  levels,  and  that  the 
State  Plan  is  a  viable  managenent  technique  for  pro- 
gram operation; 

*  That  an  schools,  both  on  the  secondary  and  the  post- 
secondary  levels,  take  responsibility  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  foi^'-job  placement  of  students. 


736  ' 

WYOJ-IIfl'^      '  ' 


.  The  State  Advisory  Council  rerwrts  Fi  voJCCjar^      PrOQress  in 
this  year's  annual  report,  to  reflect  the  cont InucTus  grbw"th"oT"  voca- 
tional education  in  tl^ie  State  of  Wyos-nng.    Presently,  60  percent  of 
Wyoming's  high  school  students  are  enrolled  ^n  at  least  three  occu- 
pational proarons.  * 

The  Council  particularly  noted  the  need  to  provide  programs 
for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students,  and  acknowledge  th^  lack 
of  alternative  pronraMS  for  these  groups  m  many  schools.'  ;,'hile  en- 
rol Ihient  pains  have  boen  significant  in  servin,g  the  disadvantaged, 
there  are  still  riiany  schools  without  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of 
the  handicapped. 

Because  of  the  need  for  an  occupational  information  retrieval 
systen,  the  Council  encourages  the  collection  of  ifidividual  inforria. 
tion  on  all  students  enrolled  in  occupational  education     Such  a  sys- 
tem should  he  incorporated  into  the  State 'Oepartnent  of^Education  ^ 
Mdnage<r<»nt  inforri^tion  Services  Unit,  which  would  provide  up-to-date 
data  ^ibout  occupational  education  ^rogrcjn  enrollments.  ^ 

Included  in  thi^  year's  recorm^ndations  were: 

That  during  FY  1975  the  State-Oepartr.ient  of  Education  and  the 
Offlce^of  Occupational  Education  continue  to  further  develop, 
implement »  and  evaluate  the  Cof'iprehensive  Occupational  Educa- 
tion Program  design  ^ 

+  K-6     ':  attitude  deve.}0i3r>ent  toward  the  world  of  work 
+  7-8      :  career  orientatfon         «  ^ 
+  9-10     :  career  exploration  '  ' 

+  11-12    ;  and  "coniTiuniity  college  career  preparation  and 
continuing  Education 


That  the  State  Departnient  o^Educatoon  incorporate  into  the  Man^ 
agement  Infomotion  Services^Uni tjthe  occupational  information 


ya\ uj#t.aut*won  mcorporaie  into  tHe  H 
 .00  SorviCPftUini  tTthp  nrriinaf  irinAl   ^  r,f/s»ma  f  i 

ictrieval  system; 

That  the  State  Boarti,  tKrough  the'^State  Department  of  Education^ 
provide  leadership  and  Assistance  to  local  schools  in  developing 
and  implementing  occupational  education  programs  that  meet  the 
needs. of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students; 


*   That  the  Sta^e  Department  of  Educaticfri  encourage  public  schools 

and  cofimunity  colleges  to  accept  responsibility  in  job. placement 
-  follow-up  studies  and  continuing  education  of  students. 

The  Council  reviewed  the  research  and  exemplary  programs  presently 
being  conducted  through  Part  C  and  Part  D  funds,  '  ' 
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Jonuary  1975 

,    lnbrsDec«mber3>,  1974repQff<inoly2lngtbeaseibffederol  funds  for  vocoflonol  edu- 

}^  Comptroller  Gen«fal  roises  mony  Important  questions.  In  marry  respects 
the  report  expresses  concerns  the  Notional  ond  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Voco- 
tional  Education  hove  been  enuncioting  over  the  lost  five  yeors. 

The  criticisms  directed  ot  the  vocotlonol  educotion  system  ore  grouped  into 
five  cotegories:  the  role  of  federal  funds^  plonning,  targeting  of  funds,  utillzo- 
'tlon  of  resources^  ond  the  relotion  of  training  to  employment.  Under  eoch  topic  o 
numt)er  of  specific  problems  are  discussed.  Some  problems,  such  o$  the  lock  of  ode- 
quote  data  on  future  job  openings,  occur  under  more  thon  one  topic.  The  problems 
ore  real  ond  the  onolysis,  In  many  coses,  ii  excellent.  We  would  like  to  point  out, 
however,  that  while  we  feel  thot  THaJor  modlficotions  ore  needed  In  some  oreos^ 
there  hos  been  bn  Increase  1n  enrollment  in  o  number  of  programs,  ond  In  federal 
ond  local  dollor^  spent  for  vocotlonol  educotion  since  the  1968  Amendments.  Our 
concern  k  thot  this  not  be  overlooked  and  thot  modificotion  and  Improvement  pro- 
ceed from  a  bose  of  constructive  criticism. 

^Whct  is  needed  is  o  coreful  review  of  specific  elements  of  the  progrom— o  re- 
view which,  ot  the  request  of  the  Notionol  Advisory  Council  on  Vocotional  Edu-  ' 
cotlon  (NACVE),  the  Congress  Is  undertoking  ond  of  which  this  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report  forms  o  part.  Undoubtedly  thfs  revlev^Clll  coll  forth  numerous  rec- 
ommendotlom  for  the  strengtheriing  of  specific  elements  of  the  system.  But  care 
must  be  tdcen  that  efforts  to  irr^rove  one  port  of  the  system  66  not  result  In  dom- 
oge  to  other  elements. 

In  addition,  the  difficulties  ta  which  the  Comptroller  GenetoPs  reporf  oddrei^ 
ses  Itself  .mus^ be  seen  within  the  context  of  reo!  world  constraints.  The  resources 
ovoiloble,  even  if  used  with  maximum  efficiertcy,  simply  will  not  oilow  the  occom- 
pllshment  of  oil  the  objectives  of  the  legislotion.  For  exomple,  the  low  colls  for 
making  vocotlonol  educotion  occessibie  to  oil  citizens  in  every  part  of  every  stote. 
As  reported  m  the  1974  NACVE  survey  of  State  Councils,  ot  current  funding  rates 
that  may  not  be  poislble  uritll  the  yeor  2165.  Thus,  failure  of  the  system  to  con- 


^forrn  to  rtie  Ideol  envUloned  in  the  1968  An^menb  should  not  be  regarded  os 
prlmo  fade  evidence  of  mljmonQgement,  for  while  ellmirwHng  mhrnanogement 
ond^ndeMllIzatioo^of  resources  will  certomly  help,  Improved  efHcIency  clone 
connot  compensate  for  the  lock  of  odequote  funding.  ' 

A  mojof  tlwme  of  the  Comptroller  General's  report  Is  the  failure  of  some  stote 
end  local  p'rogrom  monogeis  to  target  funds  in  cccordonce  with  t4)e  priorities  stated 
or  Implied  in  the  law,  porticulcrly  for  meeting  the  r>eed$  of  the  disadvantaged.  In 
-this  context,  twoJmportant  factors  must  be  considered:  First,  the  Administration 
has  chosen— and  In  the  oppropriatlons  process  Congress  has  generally  acquiesced  In 
this  choice— to  give  os  much  discretion  c$  possible  to  state  and  local  odminlstrators 
In  hondling  federal  vocational  education  funds.  This  opprooch  leods  to  increased 
responsibility  and  creotivity  at  the  local  level  but  at  tfie  some  time  dilutes  concen- 
tratlon  on  federal  priorities.  Further,  the  loco!  administrator  faces  competin'g  de- 
mands. Where  pressure  is  applied  to  show  results  In  tenm  of  student  achievement 
oodrjob  placement,  the  most  able  rather  than  the  neediest  students  are  sought.  ^ 
In  the  following  pa^s  we  will  set  forth  In  more  detail  our  analysis  of  the  spe- 
•clfic  Is|oes  raised  in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  and  our  judgment  as  to  how 
the  problems  It  cites  should  be  dealt  with.  In  many  cojcs  we  will  be  referring  to 
post  reports  of  the  Notional  and  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education, 
In  which  many  of  these  Issues  were  discussed* 

I.    THE  ROLE  OF  FJEpERAL  FUNDS 
A.    Monogement  ^ 

"Generally,  OE  hos  not  odequotely  evaluated  how  federal  funds  have  been  used," 
OE  does  not  know  what  the  Impact  of  federal  vocatjonal-funcilng  hos  actually  been." 
(pp.8,  18)  ^  .     ,  - 

The  lolssez  foire  attitude  of  the  Deportment  of  Health,  Education  and  WeLfi^^ 
(HEW)  toward  vocotJtnol  education  has  been  of  continuing  concern  to  the  Notional 
Advisory  Council.  The  number  of  Office  of  Education  (OE) personnel  osslgned  to 
vocational  education  has  decreased  from  71  In  1968  to  only  31  In  1974..  This  hos 
'  been  the  result  of  a  deliberate  policy  to  delegate  decision  making  to  the  states.  ^ 
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■^e  philosophy  of  the  Adminisfrafian  in  fhij  regard  is  evidenf  in  fhe  Presidents 
budgef  proposals  which,  aver  fhe  lasf  few  yean,  have  called  far  fhe  elimlnafian 
of  disfinct  vocafional  educafion  programs  (FT  1971)  and  coosaMdafion  of  programs 
(FY  1975).  Each  of  these  budgets,  which  requested  a  decreose  in  vocational  edu- 
caMan  personnel  In  OE,  called  fornew  legislation  to  replace  the  1968  Aihendments 
In  the  "revenue  shoring**  mode.  Although  no  such  legislation  was  passed,  HEW  hos 
acted  OS  if  it  had,  and  has  cut  the  vocational  education  staff  accordingly .  Charged 
with  overseeing  the  implemen^tion  of  the  J968  Amendments,  the  Notional  Advisory 
Council  hos  protested. 

The  Council-  agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  General  regard- 
ing HEW*s  failures  in  monoging  federal  vocational  education  funds.  One  reason 
for  these  failures  has  been  HEWs  "regional Izotiofi"  policy,  which  has  moved  its  . 
monitoring  responsibilities  from  the  central  office  to  regional  offices.  The  Council 
has  protested  such  moves  whenever  they  hove  been  mode.  When  it  was  6fH)aunced 
that  manogement  of  Port  D  (exemplary  demonstration) funds  would  be  "regionalized" 
the  Council  filed  o  letter  of  protest  which  stated  that  this  move  was  illegal  under 
^existing  legislation;  The  move  was  mode,  nevertheless. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  report  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
will  alert  the  new  Administration  to  the  consequences  of  the  policy  pursued  by  HEW 
over  the  lost  fouryeoR  and  thus  bring  about  a  strengthening  of  the  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational ond  Adult  Education.  We  would  only  odd  thot  we  ore  pleased  that  the 
stojes  hove  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  they  hove  in  implementing  the  J968  Amend- 
ments without  benefit  of  the  guidance  of  o  strong  federal  office.  The  Education 
Am*ndrnflnts*of  1974  prevents  regional izotion  without  Congressional  approval. 

B.    foturn  on  Investment 

"Increased  funding  for  vocational  programs  has  not  necessarily  resulted  in  propor- 
tionately increosed  enrollments."  (p.  17) 

TSe  Comptroller  General's  report  raises  o  number  of  provocotive  questions  con- 
cerning vocational  education  costs  and  expenditures*  For  exomple,  the  report  points 
out  that  the  increose  inenrolln)ents  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  if)  federal 
expenditures ,  Unfortunately,  no  detailed  onolysis  has  been  mode  of  the  repsons 
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for  this,  W«  Tvcommend  Hiof  HEW  undertake  a  research  effort  to  find  onsvrert 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  How^much  hos  fhe  co»t  of  vocational  education  per  student  hour  in 
dtSimnt  types  of  courses  risen  since  \96i*> 

2.  How  does  the  cost  rise  In  vocational  education  compare  with 
the  cat  rise  In  other  areas  of  education'? 

3.  State  by  stote,  how  hove  state  appropriations  far  vocational 
educotion  compered  with  federal  appropriations'' 

4.  What  factors  seem  fa  account  far  the  difference  between 
tho«e' states  thot  hove  continued  ta  motch  annual  federal 
increoses  and  those  states  that  hove  not'' 


5.  Stote  by  stote,  how  does  the  record  of  appropriations  for 
vocational  educotion  compore  with  the  record  af  appropriations 
far  secondary  education?  For  higher  education'? 

6.  What  factors  seem  to  account  for  the  difference  between  states 
which  hove  Increased  the  vocational  education  opproprlatlon  ^ 
at  0  greater  rate  than  the  general  educotlan-oppropriatlon 

and  states  In  which  the  opposite  Is  the  cose'' 

The  Comptroller  GeneroPs  report  has  mode  a  fine  start  at  looking  at  the 
return  on  the  inv^tment  of  the  federal  dollar  In  vocotlonol  education,  but 
-much  oddltlbnol  research  Is  necessary  before  we  con  odequotely  evaluate 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current  system  Iri^moxlmlzlng  the  Inijxjct 
of  federal  funds*.' 

C.        Students  with  Special  Needs 

*Na  stote  over  a  four-yeor  period  has  supported  efforts  for  the  dlsodvantoged  and 
hondlcopped  ta  the  some  extent  os  Its  overall  Part  8  program."  (p. 16) 

In  the  Notional  Council's  summary  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  reports,  the 
following  statement  appears: 

"Counclls^re  concerned  about  the  law  percentage  af  the  disadvantaged 
and  handlco)^ped  b«^ng  served  by  vocational  education  In  their  states. 
Problems  rorV^fl  from  lock  of  a  valid  system  for  Identifying  these  target 
groyps  ta  locV:  aj  special  programs  ta  meet  their  needs  were  listed. " 

The  NACVE  sum^^  of  the  1973  Stoh^Cpjjncll  reports  stated: 

"While  wcogrilzingTKayTtrfer^  <jnd  handicapped  students  were 

currently  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  than  at  any  time  In  th^  past,  the 
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Councils  txpr»ss«d  concern  obouf  fhe        very  smoll-percenfoge  of  these 
students  being  served  in  terms  of  the  numbers  needing  voccticnol  education.  v 
Of  all  the  problems^^this  jeems  ta  be  tfW  one  on  which  leost  progress 
^  hod  been  mode  in  terms  of  need  or»d  potentiol." 

continuing  problem  is  the  focus  of  much  of  the  criticism  the  Comptroller 
Gtnerol  levels  at  vocational  education.  The  states  and  local  education  agencies 
are  not  molching  the  15%  set-osldc^  far  the  dijodvontoged  and  the  10%  set-oside  for  the 
^  ^     hondicopped.  In  some  states^  they  ore  rot  even  spenlling  the  federal  minimum. 

The  Notional  Advisory  Council  publicized  th4  need  for  njore  attention  to  be 
pold  far  the  disadvantaged  os  far  bock  os  1969  when  its  Second  Report  wos  published. 
This  concern  appeared  again  In  the  Third  Re  part  and  led  the  C^ouncil  to  Initiate  and  co- 
sponsor  a  national  conference  on  minarities  and  career  education  in  1973.  Yet  when  we 
started  soliciting  viewpoints  this  y;ear  on  changes  needed  in  the  1968  AmendmentsJ'we 
were  surprised  at  the  lock  of  concern  far  programs  far  the  disadvantaged.  Much  of  the 
vocotionol  education  establishment  actually  believed  that  t^e  set-osides  were  na  longer 
necessary.   Information  we  gathered  In  aur  hearings  an  vocational  education  in  the  urban 
centers  told  us  atherwise,  ond  In  our  testimony  before  the  House  Generol  Subcommittee 
we  argued  far  retention  af  the  set-osides,  at  leost  at  current  levels. 

Programs  far*fhe  disodvontoged  and  handicapped  is  the  one  program  area  that  best 
Illustrates  the  tension  between  federal  priorities  and  local  concerns.  Local  school 
bdmlnlstrators  facing  a  waiting  l;$f  af  students  for  regular  programs  and  state  agency  ^ 
personnehfeeling  the  impact  af  palltlcol  pressure  frohj  middle-class  suburban  residents 
simply  see  the  r>eed  for  vocational  education  programs  differently  from-fhe  drafters  of 
the  1968  Amendments.   In  the  absence  of  pressure  from  federal  odminlstrators  to  direct 
funds  towor^^students  with  special  needs,  it  is  predictable  that  funds  will  be  diverted 
Into  progroms  Vith  more  backing  from  lacolly  powerful  gioups. 
4  The  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  the  problems  af  the  disadvantaged  and  hondi- 

^  capped  Is  also  tied  to  the  failure  to  require  a  thorough  needs  assessment  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Stote  Plans  (on  issue  which  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3  of  the  GAO  report). 

For  the  farseeoble  future,  it  will  be  necossory  to  provide  strict  federal 
re<^ulrements  for  expenditures  for  the  disodvontaged  and  hondicopped  If  the  needs 
of  these  people  ore  to  be  met. 
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D.   Cofolytic  Efftct 

^?e6tm\  ossistance  for  vocafionol  educafJon  hc$  not  fully  ochleved  the  catalytic 
•ffect  •nvisiooed  by  Congress."  9p.  19) 

r  ? 
The  analysis  presented  in  the  first  section  of  the  Cbmptroller  Generars  report 

IS  most  useful  for  those  of  us  concerned  with  improving  vocational  education,  and 
the  Nationol  Council  is  gratified  to  find  attention  being  drown  to  what  we  hove 
considered  to  be  serious  weoknesses  in  the  system.  However,  we  have  to  disagree 
with -the  conclusion  drown  by  the  authors  in  summing  up  this  section  that  the  fed- 
eral contribution  has  foiled  to  hove  a  totally  catalytic  effect. 

The  report's  conclusion  is  based  in  large  port  on  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  stote 
and  local  dollars  spent  on  vocational  education  to  federal  dollars  has  declined  ^ 
since  1570.  Let  us  look  at  this  more  ciosely. 

First,  the  law  calls  for  matching  of  one  state  and  local  dollar  to  every  federal 
dollar.  The  ratio  in  1972  was  4.7  to  1.  That  hardly  seems  to  indicate  ineffective- 
ness. Second,  the  state  of  the  economy  hos  changed  from  1970  to  1974.  Increasing 
inflation  has  necessitated  <m  increase  in  federal  funding  of  programs  if  such  pro- 
-  grams  ore  to  survive.  Now  a  state  which  matches  federal  funds  at  a  rate  of  five  to 
one  must  appropriate  five  additional  dollars  for  every  additional  federal  dollar  In 
order  to  maintain  the  5-1  rotio.  Thus  as  the  federal  appropriation  increases,  the  ro- 
tlo  becomes  more  nnd  more  difficult  to  maintain.  When  this  is  combined  with  a 
downturn  In  the  economy,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  state's  failure  to  keep 
up  the  rotio  is  due  less  to  a  declining  interest  in  vocational  education  than  to  ex- 
ternal economic  foctors. 

The  judgment  that  the  1968  Amendments  hove  not  had  a  catalytic  effect  seems 
to  have  been  reached  without  sufficient  regard  for  careful  onolysis  of  the  factors 
involved.  Moreover,  this  conclusion  is  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  State  Ad- 
visory Councils  throughout  the  notion— Councils  which  themselves  hove  pointed 
out  many  of  the  problems  and  weaknesses  discussed  in  the  Comptroller  Generol's 
report--that  the  1968  Amendments  hove  hod  significant  impact  on  improving  vo- 
cational education  in  their  states.  , 

For  example,  fn  a  1974  report  the  Kentucky  Council  stated  with  regard  to 
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PI  90-576: 

"This  legislafion. » ,has  mode  o  fremendogs  impocf  on  vocafianal  educafion  in 
Kentucky,  If  hos  helped  place  vocofiortol  educafion  in  a  new  perspe^^Le  ' 
which  has  led  fo  a  dynamic  change  fn  ih  overall  purpose  and  direcfion^f 
hos  helped  fo  sfimulofe  greofer  public  interesf  and  supporf  for  vocofionol  ed- 
ucofion  and  fo  bring  oddifionol  vocofionol  educafion  focillfles  and  progroms 
^  h>  oil  secfions  of  Kenhwky. 

••|f^l!cf»NMghf  obouf  on  awareness  on  fhe  porf  of  fhe  State's  leadership  which 
is  required  fo  dlrecf  program  development  toward  meeting  the  r>eed$  of  fhe 
people  rother'thon  guiding  fhe  people  toward  existing  programs," 

# 

Thus,  although  we  ogree  with- fhe  Comptroller  General  that  the  vjocofionol 
education  system  needs  much  strexigthening,  we  disogFee  with  roting  the  1968 
Amendments  o  failure.  We  look  bock  at  the  massive  problems  we  faced  in  1968 
ond  ore  thonkful  for  the  progress  that  has  been  mode  as  o  result  of  the  1968  Amend- 
ments. Ourgrotitude,  however,  does  not  lessen  our  commitment  to  continue  to 
Improve  the  system  as  ropldly  as  possible. 

II.  PLANNING  V- 
A.  Stote  Plan 

"Plons  at  state  and  local  levels  ore  pnpond  primarily  to  comply  with  federal  re- 
quirements and  ore  not  used  to  provide  direction  to  programs  or  to  meosure  Droqrom 
Impoct/'  (p,  22)  % 

The  introduction  to  the  1974  NACVE  survey  of  State  Councils  states: 

"Ideally,  the  State  Plan  farces  stote  officials  to  analyze  needs,  establish  pri- 
orities ond  allocate  scarce' resources.  But  In  some  states  the  planning  process 
hos  tendedkto  bog  down  In  formality.  Concentrotion  on  meeting  the  literol 
requirements  of  the  low  results  in  failure  to  fulfill  its  spirit.  The  'compliance 
documents'  thus  produced  ore  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education,  approved, 
,  tind  then  shelved.  They  do  not  became  e^ffective  tools  for  guiding  performance." 

The  Issue  of  the  Stote  Plohs  Is  one  thot  has  rec^urred  on  every  survey  of  State 
Councils  and  at  every  joint  meeting  of  the  State  and  Notional  Councils.  The 
State  Plon  is  the  core  of  Port  B  of  the  1968  Amendments  and  oil  concerned  hove 
been  seeking  ways  to  Improve  It.-  The  Comptroller  Generol's  report  mftects  this 
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concern  ond  in  focf  quotes  the  NcCfiono!  and  Stafe  Councils  an  this  issue. 

However,  It  should  be  nofed  that  progress  is  being  mode  on  this  score.  For 
example,  in  the  State  of  California  the  State  Advisory  Council  made  this  recom- 
mendation concerning  development  of  the  State  Plan  in  1973: 

"That  fhe  Sfote  Board  of  Education  and  Board  of  Govemon  of  the  community 
colleges  complete  their  vocational  education  delivery  system  by  establishing 
statewide  priorities  and  goals  and  objectives,  and  that  the  system  provide  for 
continuous  review,  updating  ond-evoluotion  which  con  serve  as  a  model  for 
district  plons.  Furthemiore,  the  Council  recommends  that  the  state's  priori- 
ties, goals  and  objectives  be  establisbedj>y  a  task  force  mode  up  pf  repre- 
sentatives from  all  lev'els  of  vocotiorfol  education,  various  ogencies  serving 
It  (both  public  and  private).  Icy  persons  and  students." 

In  eoriy  1974  the  California  Council  reported  that  this  recommendation  was 
In  fact  being  implemented.  Similoriy,  the  Woshington  Council  reported: 

"We  hove  encouraged  the  Bd&rS  to  look  upon  vocational  education  planning 
as  on  extremely  comprehensive  function  embracing  total  analysis  of  need,  es- 
tablishment of  priorities,  and  measurable  objectives,  plans  to  meet  the  r>eeds, 
and  finally,  evaluation  of  the  results.  Planning  should  Include  all  vocational 
education  including  manp<S^r,  and  should  embrace  local,  state  and  federal 
resources.  Out  of  the  comprehensive  plan  should  be  extracted  ^deral  re- 
porting  requirements,  bur  recommendations  on  planning  hove  been  carefully 
'  considered  by  our  State  Board  staff,  and  planning  has  improved  considerably." 

Slowly  but  surely,  progress  Is  being  made  in  assessing  needs,  setting  priorities, 
and  planning  the  use  of  resources.  The  process  could  be  hastened  considerably  by 
effective  monitoring  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  provision  of  technical  ossls- 
-tonce  to  stales,  ohd  the  granting  of  legal  standing  to  State  Advisory  Councils  to 
sue  when  the  State  Board  violates  the  low.  " 


B.    Needs  ^essment 

"Needs  of  potential  students*  and  communities  served  by  vocational  education  ore 
not  ossessed  on  a  systematic,  ongoing  basis."  (p.  22) 

The  first  step  to  writing  a  meaningful  State  Plan  1$  on  occurote  needs  ossess- 
ment.  Yet  this  is  on  expensive  undertaking  and  one  with  which  educational  ad- 
ministrators are  often  unfomilldr.  Furthennare,  states  hove  been  constrained  in 
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cofxiucfing  a  fharoogh  needs  assessmenf  by  fhe  Office  of  Educafiof^s  pracfice  of 
requinng  fhaf  Sfafe  Plans  requesf  only  fhe  amaunf  of  money  OE  expecfs  fa  have 
available.  When  fhe  Minnesafq  CauncH  prafesfed  fhe  lack  af  needs  ossessmenf  fa 
fheir  Sfate  Board,  fhis  was  fhe  Board's  reply: 

.     "The  law  wauld  imply  fhaf  if  is  implicif  fhaf  fhe  sfafe  idenfify  all  passible 
vocafionaUfechnical  educafian  needs,  Hawever,  fa  da  sa  wauld  expend  con- 
siderable effarf  in«idenf ificafian  wifhauf  resources  ovoiloble  fo  rrjeef  fhe 
needs.  Therefore,  fhe  ocfuol  policy  hos  been  fo  allow  fhe  sfofes  fo  conducf 
planning  wifhin  o  real  esfimofe  of  ov^Tiloble  resources.  Thus,  fhe  resulf  is  in 
focf  on  undersfofemenf  of  fhe  need,  buf  yef  one  fhof  is  pracficol  and  useable,  " 

The  Office  of  Educafian  guidelines  should  be  chonged  so  os  fo  require— os  fhe 
low  seems  fo  do— fhof  o  fhoroughgoing  needs  ossessmenf  be  cor>ducfed  in  eoch  sfofo 
before  expendifure  priorif les.  ore  sef ,  So  long  os  plonning  is  ollowed  fo  proceed 
wifhouf  such  research,  fhe  needs  of  fhe  less  vocol  or  less  powerful  elemenfs  of  fhe 
populofion  will  nof  be  given  odequofe  offenfion  in  Sfofe  f>lons',  * 

C,  Coondinofion 

"If  is  crificolly  imporfonf  fhof  coordinofed  plonning  folce  ploce  fc  insure  compre- 
hensive provision  of  services  and  ef  fee  five  ufilizofion  of  funds,"  (p,  25) 

NACVE's  review  of  fhe  1973  Sfafe  Council  reporfs  sfofes: 

"Afficulofion  of  secondary  school  wifh  posf-secondary  school  vocofional  ond 
fechnicol  programs  is  onofher  problem  which  o  number  of  Councils  hove  found 
0$  confinuing  fo  be  difficulf  of  solufion.  While  fhe  problem  is  cleor,  ond  rec- 
ommendofions  for  resolving  if  ore  simply  sfofed,  implemenfofion  foces  mony, 
barriers,  porficuforly  fhof  of  insfifufionol  oufonomy—even  in  sfofe  supporfed 
insfifufions  of  higher  educofjon.  While  some  progress  con  be  reporfed,  if  is 
nof  yef  of  significonf  proportiorfs  excepf  for  isolofed  sifuofions. 

"Coordinofion  of  vocofionol  educofion  programs  wifh  ofher  community  and 
oreo  manpower  development  programs  and  activities  remains  o  continuing 
problem,  but  the  Councils  report  significant  progress  is  being  mode."  v 

"Coordination"  is  one  of  those  key  words  which  seems  to  recur  in  oil  discus- 
sions af  how  to  improve  vocational  education.  And  like  mast  key  words,  it  evokes 
facile  fecommendofions  which  in  fact  ore  very  difficult  to  implement. 
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The  Compfrotler  General's  report  rev»ews  fhe  problem  of  insf ifufionol  Isolo- 
Hon  ond  funnel  vision,  buf  gives  no  clue  o$  fo  how  to  implement  its  recommendo- 
tion  thot  the  Secretory  of  HEW  "estobllsh  working  portnershipj  omong  oil  Institu- 
tions providing  occupotionol  troining  ot  oil  levels— secondory,  post  secondory, 
odult." 

One  need  only  look  of  the  duplicotion  omong  progroms  ot  the  federal  level  to 
grasp  the  enormity  of -t^e  problem.  Almost  every  ogcnc/  of  the  federol  government 
ruftt  some  sort  of  training  progroms,  ond  mony  of  them  overlop* 

In  1973  the  Notlonol  Advisory  Council  proposed  thot  o  federol  boord  be  ere" 
oted  with  responsibility  for  monaging  oil  vocotlonol  educotlon  ond  monpower  de- 
velopment programs' in  HEW  oi?d  Labor.  It  did  not  get  very  for. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  thot  reformers  continue  to  hommer  owoy  at  Institu- 
tlonol  rigidities  which  prevent  cooperative  efforts,  ond  progress  Is  being  mode.  But 
calls  for  reform  must  be  tempered  with  o  reolistic  oppralsol  of  the  problems  inherent 
in  oil  such  efforts,  which  may  be  seen  by  mony  orgonlzotlons  05  on  ottempt  to  limit 
their  autonomy. 

D,  Data 

..informotion  about  vocotionol  educotlon  is  inodequote  for  the  purpose  of  formu- 
loting  public  policy  ond  oScertoining  whether  current  programs  ore  working  effec- 
tively..."  (p.  33)  .  ' 

To  gather  valid  doto  notionwide  on  the  effectiveness  of  vocotionol  educotlon 
programs  would  require  an  effort  of  the  opproximote  mognltude  of  the  decennlol 
census.  Whot  is  needed  is  not  o  nationol  vocotionol  educption  doto  collection  ef- 
fort, but  o  r)otlonol  computerized  informotion  system  for  oil  educotlon. 

In  its  Fourth  Report,  the  Notjonol  Advisory  Council  stoted  thot  "much  better 
dato  than  is  rTow  ovoTlobleLmus.t  be  obtoined  if  plonning  is  to  be  effective."  Sub- 
sequently, the  Appropriationls  Committees  of  Congress  directed  thot  funds  be  used 
to  undertake  Project  Baseline,  to  gother  the  doto  needed  for  effective  plonning, 
ond  requested  that  the  NACVE  monitor  this  project.  The  project  is  now  ip  its 
fourth  yeor. 
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A  num^r  af  $tofe$  have  developed  sfafe  managemenf  information  systems 
which  coold^le  used  os  sfarfing  pahfs  for  fhe  development  of  a  nafional  sysfem. 
But  the  mossivl  effort  required  to  build  the  kind  of  system  which  would  provide 
oil  the  infarmatlan  necessary  for  educational  planning  wi^l  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars. That  doesWot  mean  it  is  impossible.  It  does  mean  that  it  is  not  going  to  de- 
velop from  a  sHc^of  the  oi^uol  vocational  education  appreciation  of  $600  mil- 
lion. '  ^  ^ 

E.  State  Advisory  Councils  (A 

"Advisory  CounctrevaluotionJ^re  limited."  (p.  30)  V 

The  State  Advisory  Counc|rs  on  Vocational  Education  hove  borne  the  brufV  of 
^.  ,    fhe  cespiomii^^lit^  fp>^rodding  $tate  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  to  comply  n^h 
the  requiremcnf^af  ^^'ow.  They  hove  done  this  on  a  shoestring  budget.  Although 
.     ft  90-576  prc^idet^for'minimum"  fjRnding  of  $50,^  per  year  for  all  Counclif,  tn 

fact|ho  appro^flatiSh  for^Councils  has  been  Injuific't^nt  to  provide  that  minirnvm 
r'v^??^®  maiarity*of  Cou^cih^The  32^f|er  ^uMl^  received  only  $31,00pp«r:  , 
yea/ for  fhe  first  th^'e^fears  dfToperotion,  ond^en  josc  only  to  $35,000  in  1^4. 
?n  spite  of  sevei^  funding  llmitotions  ond  initial  hosltQty  fi'om  professional^  ed- 


^  ucotors— <^*probiem4ince  largely  ayfercomo— the*(Counc|ls'hoye  managed  to  be  ori 
^    effbc\}yp  voice  Jor  /breeds  of  the  people.  .Th^u  moitf  )ga^|it  Is  thbt  they  hove 
T    no  statutory  enforcefTierit|)ower.  ,  ,^  (yl  j^j^^'' 

Th#  Comptroller  Oencral's  report  credits  ^le  Councils  with  reporting  "many 
^    significant  problems  in  vp<:at|ortal  educotion"^nd  In'loct  qyotes  their  reports  free- 
.>Jy-  "Hire     a  crlt1cism-i^*4oote'^pm  9  Depufy  Ipomhilssiorter— that  the  reports 
lock  suffic leaf  rigor.  The  ^voluotion 'reports  hove  been  improving  yeorly  as  the 
^oUifen^|g|ge@i^w^         ond  funding-^  ^ditionakjunding  for  FY  1975  will 
^  <f}^»iftt  pbsslble  fpr  the  re^&rts  to  be  even  mpr^  extensive  this  ye  or. 
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III.  TARGETING  FUNDS 

**«..the  VEA  requires  ,thot  stdtes  odhere  to  specific  criterio  in  distributing  port  B 
funds  to  insure  thot  the  most  pressing  r>eeds  for  vocotionol  educotion  will  be  od- 
dres^  within  respective  stotes."  (p*  37) 

The  onolysls  of  the  requirements  of  the  low  for  torgeting  of  funds  contoined 
In  the  Comptroller  General's  report  is  excellent.  As  the  report  points  out,  guide- 
lines from  the  Office  of  Educotion  to  the  stotes  regarding  these  provisions  hos  been 
Inodequote.  This  is  in  line  with  the  decision  of  the  Adr^^inistration  discussep  obove 

•  to  leave  moximum  discretion  ot  the  stote  level. 

In  the  obsence  of  guidelines  ond  pressure  from  federal  monitors  to  the\contrary 
It  Is  not  surprising  Ihot  most  states  choose  to  disperse  funds  widely  omong^Lo^  In* 
steod  of  funding  stotewtde  priorities.  f 

o 

In  the  1974  NACVE  survey  of  Stote  Councils,  most  stated  thot  the  four  criterio 
for  distribution  of  funds  vv^re  in  some  woy  being  oddressed  by  their  stotes.  Yet 
there  is  omulfipliot^  of^flys  thot  the  four  crl)erio  (job  opportunities,  need,  relo- 
tive  obillty  to  provide  resources,  relotive  costs)  con  be  bolonced  to  orrlve  ot  o 

•  funding  oil ocotion. 

The  relotive  priority  which  should  be  given  to  the  four  oreas,  ond  woys  of 
onolyzlng  ond  deciding  omong  the  competing  demcnds  of  different  types  of  com- 
munities for  funds  are  topics  which  hove  not  been  discussed  sufficiently  In  th?  post. 

IV.  UTILIZATION  OF  RESOURCES 

"...Maximum  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  us«  of  all  ovoiloble  trolning  re- 
sources in  the  .community."  (p.  47) 

In  July.pf  1972  the  Secretory  of  HEW  issued  o  ruling  wfilch  ellminoted  o  ma- 
jor source  ^ equipment  for  vocotionol  educotion  school^.  This  ruling  barred  edu- 
cotion grantees  from  obtolning  government  excess  property.  The  Notlorxil  AdvUory 
Council  was  In  the  forefront  opposing  this  chonge.  Nevertheless,  the  new  rule 
y^nt'^ArD' effect  os  proposed. 

Certolnly  more  con  be  done.  Resources  of  the  mllltory  in  portlculor  hove 
been  underutilized.  More  ond  more  stotes  ore  beginning  to  contract  with  propri- 
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erofy  vocational  education  schools  for  services  in  special  areas  or  for  special  popu- 
lations, as  suggested  in  the  report.  Yet  S'ome  of  the  criticisms  In  the  report  seem  o 
bit  unrealistic  .  It  takes  the  schools  to  task  tor'not  soliciting       gch  free  equip- 
mertt  from  industry  as  they  could.  Many  vocational  education  schools  do,  of  course, 
solicit  free  or  low-cost  resources  from  industry,  and  this  should  certainly  be  en- 
couraged. Howrcver,  it  is  not  realistic  to  suppose  that  IndifStry,  partlculj|rly  In  a 
down  economy,  could'bc  talked  Into  donating  a  major  share  of  the  supplies  and 
equipment  needed  schools. 

The  suggestions  in  the  Comptroller  General's  report  for  promoting  the  greater 
use  of  existing  but  dispersed  facilities  ore  excellent,  however,  as  discussed  above, 
cooperative  arrongements  are  frequently  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  thon  to 
describe.  Besides,  rearrangement  of  existing  resources  simply  cannot  replace  the  \^^^ 
need  for  substantial  increasesin  funding. 

Elsewhere  the  report  discusses  the  failure  of  vocational  education  administra- 
tors tc|ffuiiy  identify  needs.  One  of  the  reosons  given  by  some  administrptors  for 
this  f<4iing  is  that  they  ar^  so  far  from  meeting  recognized  needs  v/lth  existing  re- 
sources that  any  hope  of  funding  newly  dlsc6vered  funds  would  be  futile.  We  re- 
ject thii  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  a  good  needs  assessment  because,  of  course, 
under  such  0  system  the  needs  of  the  least  powerful  are  conveniently  ignored. 
Yet  we  must  look  at  the  img^^flons  of  the  argument.  ^ 

If  the  intentions  of  the  1968  Amendments  with  respect  to  ossessing  needs  Js 
fulfilled— as  It  should  be — the  demond  for  resources  will  be  increased^  probobly 
by  several  orders  of  magnlfude.  Discovery  of  further  needs  will  recfuire  the  best 
possible  management  techniques  for  maximum  utilization  of  resources,  but  It  will 
giso  require  substontial  Increases  in  those  resources. 


V.  RELATION  OF  TRAINING  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

A.  "Labor  market  needs  have  been  neither  fully  nor  realistically  ossessed."  (p.  68) 

The  question  "1$  the  planning  process  inhibited  by  lack  of  adequate  data" 
Vvas  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  70%  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  responding 
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h:rirl974  NACVE  surveyr  I>»  Councils  were  partlculorly  concerned  thof  ^ht 
data,  when  If  existed,  Wos  nof  obfoinoble  in  o  useful  formoK 

In  1^72,  the  Noflonol  Advisory  Council  Sponsored  o  series  of  meetings  of  stoff 
from  HEWond  Lobor  in  on  ofMmpf  ha  fockle  this  problem.  Some  progress Ik»  been 
mode/  but  useoble  lobor  market  projections  remoin  unovoiloble  to  vocotlonal 
educotlon  plonners. 

The  provi.lon  of  the.  VEA  to  provide  $5  million  for  Lobor  Deportrr>ent  doto  hoj 
never  been  Implemented.  NACVE,  In  its  testimony  before  the  oversight  heorlngs, 
urged  that  this  provision  be  strengthened  ond  funded.     ^  « 

B.  Wofk  experience  often  has  not  been  on  Integral  comp^^^^  * 
of  the  vocotiohol  education  curriculum."  (p. 68)^ 

y^otk  experience  Is  one  extremely  voluoble  technique  for  troining  students  , 
for  employment.  However,  it  is  not  o  ponoceo. 

Cooperative  work -study  progroms  hove  proved  extremely  successful  oil  ocross 
the  country.  They  ore  successful  when  they  ore  corefully  plonned,  supervised  by 
oknowledoeobte  coordlftotor,  ond  details  hove  been  successfully  negotloted  with 
'employers  ond  lobor  unions.  They  hove  succeeded  in  port  becouse  they  have  been 
.small,  enrolling  only  o  froctlon  of  vocotlonol  e^ucotion  students  ond  have  usually 
Included  only  the  most  able  students. 

Employers  ore  quite  willing  to  cooperate  i/i  the  training  of  students  they  expect 
lo  employ  themselves.  They  ore  undetstendobly  more  reluctant  to  provide  help 
far  theHrolnIng  6f  students  for  employment  elsew^re.  Their  interest  In  these 
progrofi^  varies  with  the  state  of  the  economy  and  th^tighjlness  of  the  labor  market. 

There  hove  been  Instances  of  students  becoming  victlf^^^xploitotlgn  In 
poorly  supervised  programs.  There  hove  been  misunderstandings  wtth  labor  unions. 


There  hove  been  Instances  of  discrj^ilOotion. 

It  should  b/noted  that  in  agricultural  vocational  education,  In  particular, 
work  exp^fTence  Ts  Indeed  on  trflfegrat  tsttiporwnt  of  the  program,  irncoon+rng  the 
number  of  students  involved  in  work-study  programs,  the  figures  should  not  be 
limited  oiOy  to  those  under  Port  G  and  Port  H  programs.  In  1972,  only  28,660 
students  were  reported  "os  enrolled  for  Cooperative  Work  Experience,  but  on 
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esfimated  530,000  oddiftanal  ones  were  engoged  in  enfrepreneurship  prcgrams/ 

including  ^^rship-parfnerjhip  fanning^^nd  retafed  businesses,  individual 

enterprises,  and  pre-employrr>enf  laborafary  experiences.  Agricultural  vacafior)al 

educaHon'has  led  fKe  way  in  cooperative  educafian,  and  nearly  all  ogrlcuUure 

shjdents  ana  involved  in  sonr)e  fype  af  work-sfudy  progrom.  In  1972,  approximately 

93  percent  of  oil  vocofional  agriculture  students  were  engaged  (n>Mrk  experience, 

ood  these  students  ore  Fallowed  up  and  provided  supervision  and  orj-the-job 
* 

Instrvctian  by  their  respective  teachers  of  vocational  ogriculture/ogribuslness. 

These  problems  are  presented  here  rtot  because  we  do  not  believe  that  co- 
operative work  experience  progroms  should  be  exponded.  The  JCaunc*4^hos  backe^ 
work  experience  consistently.  However,  whenever  ane  idea  is  offered  as  on  easy 
answer  to  o  mossfve  ond  complex  problem  —  whether  it  be  "war  on  poverty," 
"coreer  educotlon, "  ar  "work  experierice  "  —  we  hove  found  it  necessary  to  toke 
o  long,  hord  look  ot  the  pitfalls  even  when  we  think  the  basic  idea  is  sound. 

C.      "Occupatiofiol  guidance  hoi  not  received  odequote  ottentlon."  (p. 68) 

"Rtsponsibility  fpr  job  plocement  ossistonce  hos  not  been  assumed 
routinely  by  schools." 

The  foil  ir>gs  af  the  Nattan's  occupotionol  gutdonce  systein  wos  the  topic  af 
the  Notional  Advisory  Council's  Sixth  Report  in  1972.  Since  thot  time,  much 
progress  has  been  mode,  olthough  the  problem  is  for  from  solved. 

In  1973,  the  Council  undertook  o  study  af  job  plocement  programs  Jn  schools. 
Although  chorged  by  Title  X  of  the  Education  Amendments  af  1972  with  assuming 
responsibility  far  plocement  af  students,  most  schools  hove  not  done  sa.  The 
Council  continues  ta  participate  in  projects  which  ossist  schools  in  moving  In 
this/iirection. 

In  the  course  of  our  ihvestigations,  it  has  became  opporent  that  the  problems 
of  guidance^  placement,  and  relevOnce  af  courses  ta  tb£  labor  market  ore  oil 
related. 

Were  o  school  to  hove  o  coaiprehenslve  placement  system,  including  evoluotion 
and  ifollowup,  the  information  gained  from  the  placement  experience  could  be 
fediwck  into  the  instructional  planniV»g  process.  This  system  could  provide  not 
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only  current,  locoll/  relevoot  doto  on  types  of  Jobs  ovoiloble,  but  i^lso  Tnformo- 
iton  on  ways  to  improve  instructionol  progromj  within  Job  oreos.  • 

We  recommend  thot  HEVVond  the  Congress  pursue  the  p05sibi1fties  of 
•^ouroging  schools  to  build  such  comprehensive  plocement  progroms. 

D.   "Student  enrol lfnenr>  hove  not  been^olJgped  wt^K  employment  opportunities,** (p. 69) 

There  ore  o  number  of  minorjproblems  in  the  doto  on  omjSloyment  of  vocottonol 
educotion  groduotes  which  couse  the  plocement  rotes  to  look  Worse  thon  they 
reolly  ore.   In  ogriculture,  for  exomple,  mony  students  toke  Jobs  in  ogri-business 
which  utilize  their  troining  but  which  ore  not  clossified  os  "ogriculture"  Jobs. 
Therefore,  the  stotistics  mistokenly  show  these  groduotes  os  not  being  employed" 
in  the  oreo  of  their  troining.  ' 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  1963,  oil  secondory  programs  were  focused  primorily  on 
production  ogriculture.   By  1972,  troining  for  over  100  retoted  ogriculturol 
occupotions  in  ogrlbusiness  hod  been  identiffed,  ond  opproximotely  43  percent 
of  ogriculture  students  were  enrolled  in  programs  which  were  not  recognized  or 
offered  prior  to  1963.  With  respect  to  ogriculture  progroms,  it  should  olso  be 
noted  thot  the  chart  on  pbge  99  of  the  GAO  Report  oppeors  to  be  inconsistent 
with  USOE  stotistics.  The  chort  shows  thot  I08,000  students  completed  secopdory 
ogriculture  progroms,  ond  shows  o  low  figure  of  18  percent  of  completions  os 
percent  of  enrollment  in  secondory  progroms,  USOE  figures  show  this  completion 
figure  to  be  114,792.  Apparently  6,800  students  in  onother  column  of  USOE  reports 
were  overlooked,  or  excluded,  in  the  GAO  Report.  Also,  the  GAO  Report  computes 
the  pericentoge  of  completion  oj^olnst  the  totol  enrollment  of  o  four-yeor  course*. 
If  IS  estlmoted  thot  the  totol  vocotionol  ogriculture  enrollment  is  comprised  of 
170,000  freshmen  (9th  groders),  152,000  sophomores,  130,000  juniors,  ond  118,000 
seniors.  If  the  114,792  completing  progroms  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
estlmoted  II8,OCO  Seniors  er. rolled^  the  percentooe  of  completion  would  be  97  percent. 
In  1968,  on  estlmo^rd  140,000  fieshmen  entered  vocotionol  ogrlcylfore.   If  the 
114,792  who  completed  in  1972  \rtere  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  who 
enrolled  four  yeorr  corller  09^^       percentoge  of  completion  would  be  82  percent. 
In  either  cose,  it  would  be  much  higher  thon  the  18  percent  stoted  in  the  GAO  chort. 
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However/  tne  lorgor  problem  of  rfie  log  of  vocoHonol  educoflon  courses  Jn 
odjustlrig  \o  chonges  in  rhe  lobor  morker  remolru.  This  Is  o  reol  Issue  ond  one 
^ho^  reflects  fhe  problems  of  the  ptonning  process  o$  o  whole.  There  is  o  need 
for  sfrotig  federal  leodership  in  helping  stotes  odju>t  their  plonnlng  procedures 
to  more  occurofety  reflect  chonges  in  the  ixibor  morket. 

in  the  process  of  iDokIng  this  necessory  odjustmenf,  other  considerations 
should  not  be  lost.  Job  plocement  Is  not  the  only  objective  of  vocotionol 
training  programs.  Many  teochers  consider  their  vocjotiono^^ducotion  courses 
successful  if  they  cotch  the  interest  of  students  who  otherwise  would  leove 
school      even  if  those  students  do  not  seek  employment  strictly  In  the  oreo 
of  the  training.  Students  hove  found  vocotionot'educotlon  courses  provide 
the  mottvotlon  for  strengthening  their  baste  reoding  ond  moth  skills.  Some 
courses  eligible  for  vocotionol  educotion  funds,  portlculorly  Iridustrloi  orts  ond 
home  economics,  ore  not  Intended  to  be  job  talning  course,  per  se« 

Although  It  Is  trcic  thot  the  1968  Amendments  urge  stote  plonners  to  odjust 
their  vocotlonal  courses  to  reollstic  employment  opportunities,  they  olso  allow 
for  other  objectives  for  vocotionol  educotion.  This  lorger  vision  should  not  ^ 
be  lost  In  our  enthusiosm  for  more  efficiently  pursuing  the  strictly  job  training 
aspect  of  educotlonol  progroms^ 
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In  1968  th«  Congre$$  pau4d  landmark  legislation  to  h«lp  the  young  peopU 
of  th«  United  States  ocquire  the  job  skills  they  need*  (Vibllc  law  90-576,. known 
oi  the  Vocotionol  Educotlon  Amendments  of  1968,  recost  previous  vocotlonol 
education  leglslotlon  and  established  o  s/stem  of  federal  old  to  states  bosed  pri- 
marily on  State  Plons*  This  low  provided  fedtrol  support  to  help  ej^ond  the  vo- 
cational education  system,  ond  was  Intervded  to  encouroge  the  Increosed  Invest^ 
ment  of  state  and  local  dollian  in  this  field* 

In  the  four  yeon  following  the  pauagt  of  the  low,  vocotlonol  education 
enrollments  Increosed  from  7,533,936  to  9,984,416,  \n  1968  federal  funding 
for  vocotlonol  educat^on  totaled  $262,383,716*  State  and  tocol  funding  was 
$930,479,249.  By  1972  the  federal  contribution  wos  $464,487,460  and  state 
ortd  locol  expenditures  hod  reoched  $2, 189,851, 173.y  PL  90-576  hod  * 
quired  thot  stote  ond  locol  sources  at  least  match  the  federol  contribution  one 
to  one.  In  foct,  Th  1972  the  ratio  was  4.7.  to  1.  . 

Th«  success  of  the  '68  low  has  been  Impreulve.  Yet  voit  unmtt  needs 
^maln.  The  youth  unemployment  rate  Is  triple  the  general  rate.  Vocational, edir 
cation  courses  In  schools  across  the  country  hove  long  waiting  lists  of  students 
anxious  to  leom  skills  but  unable  to  get  in.  Continued  federal  support  for  the 
e^qxuislon  and  strengthening  of  the  vocational  education  system  Is  urtdoubtedly 
needed.  A<  we  opproach  the  1975  e)9irotion  dote  of  PI  90-^6,  the  question 
which  needs  to  be  addressed  Is  what  form  should  new  federal  legislation  take? 
Should  th^  '68  Amendments  be  renewed  essentially  as  they  ore?  What  changes 
would  be  helpful? 

To  help  Congress  onswer  these  questions,  the  Notional  ortd  State  Advisory 
Councils  on  Vocotlonol  Educotlon  began  In  the  summer  of  1973  to  develop 
speclol  reports  addressing  the  Impact  of  PI  90-576  over  the  post  fTve  yeors.  State 
Councils  ore  required  to  submit  onnuol  evoluotton  reports  on  vocotlonol  edu- 
cation  in  their  states,  but  it  was  felt  thot  o  compilation  of  one-yeor  studies 

^ Stotlstlcs  from  the  U.S .  Office  of  EducotldTi.  1973  figures  ore  not  y«t  ovoll- 
,o«e. 
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would  nof  meef  the  need.  The  Notiono)  ond  Sfote^CouncIls  wonted  to  lode  ot 
the  totol  picture  withihe  perspective  of  five  yeon  of  experience,  A  question- 
nolrt  was  designed  which  looked  ot  the  low  section  b/  section*  The  Stote 
Councils  then  used  the  questionnoire  to  structure  their  Indlvlduol  reports.  The 
reports  from  the  Stote  Councils  were  onol/zed  and  the^ponses  to  eoch  ques*- 
tlon  tobuloted*  The  following  1$  o  summary  of  the  findings  contolncd  In  those 
reports*  ' 

A»  Stote  Horn  , 

The  Stote  Councils  unonlmously  endorsed  the  principle  embodied  In  the 
prtsent  low  thot  eoch  stote  should  submit  o  plon  setting  forth  how  vocotlonot 
education  fundi  ore  going  to  be  used  (question  48)«  But  the  Councils  .voiced 
severol  criflclsms  of  the  way  Stote  Plans  ore  now  hondled  ond  suggested  some 
directlom  tar  Improvement. 

Ideally,  the  State  Plan  forces  stote  offlclols  to  onotyze  needs,  estobllsh 
priorities  and  ollocote  scorce  resources*  But  In  stme  states  the  planning  pro- 
ceil  has  tended  to  bog  down  In  formollty*  Concentration  on  meeting  the  literal 
requirements  of  the  taw  results  In  foUurt  to  fulfill  Its  spirit.  The  "compllonce 
documents'*  thus  produced  ore  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Education,  approved, 
anjj  then  shelved.  They  do  not  become  effective  tools  for  guiding  performance* 

Among  the  luggeitlpm  for  Improving  thli  iltuatlon  were  colli  for  tnlectlon 
of  grtater  flexibility  In  the  regulations  that  define  how  the  State  Plorv  ore  to 
be  creoted,  ond  the  •llmlnotlon  of  unnecessory  formal  requirements*  Federol 
management  practices  were  felt  to  be  undul/ restrictive  by  32  Counelli 
(question  22>**22  complolned  of  mild  rtstrlctloni  ^  ten  of  severe  problems* 
The  states  should  be  given  brood  latitude  to  devise  their  plans*  But  once  the 
plons  are  formulated,  some  respondents  suggested,  the  Office  of  Education  or 
the  State, Councils  should  be  mandated  to  Insurt  that  the  states  octually  Imple- 
ment their  plans* 


ft*  CofttolIdQtlon 

Despite  their  desire  for  flexibility  and  eWmination  of  red  tope/  the  State 
Councils  generolly  ogreed  that  the  delineation  by  Congress  of  specific  cate* 
Qorfes  of  need  urxier  PL  90-576  has  been  effective  in  attoining  the  overall 
obfedtlves  of  the  low  (question  45:  Have  separate  Parts  C  through  I  helped 
or  hindered  development  of  vocational  education  in  your  state?).  While  many 
stotes  coniplalned  that  they  hod  e)9erlenced  odmlnlstrotlve  problems  because 
of  the  seporcte  ports,  and  some  felt  that  urkiue  restrictions  were  Imposed  iG/ 
certain  ports.  It  was  felt  that  many  vocational  education  needs  would  not  hove 
been  foced  end  dedtwlth  hod  there  not  been  specific  categories*  Without  the 
cotegorles/  mony  states  would  hove  followed  the  path  of  leost  resistance  ond 
continued  existing  progroms,  odequote  or  not.  In  marry  cases/  the  categories 
gove  states  the  Incentive  needed  to  Investigate  new  opprooches  ond  undertake 
new  or  revised  programs. 

In  response  to  question  46— Could  some  or  all  of  these  categories  be  ef- 
fictlvely  consolldoted  Into  a  single  btoc  grant  for  vocational  education?-^ 
most  ogreed  that  some  degree  of  consolldatlon-could  be  accomplished*  But 
none  favored  total  consolidation  without  some  qualification*    Ten  reports 
sold  unequivocally  "NoY  to  a  single  btoc  gront  for  fear  that  existing  programs 
would  suffer  and  vocational  education  needs  not  be  met. 

The  following  are  e^^nmples  of  the  recommendation!  of  those  fovoring  some 
degree  of  consolidation:  Combine  Ports  C  (research)  and  D  (exemplary  pro- 
grams)* Others  felt  that  Port  I  (curriculum  development)  could  also  be  put 
Into  this  group,  and  fhe  vocational  education  section  of  £POA*  Port  G  (C^ 
operative  educotltn)  and  Port  H  (iNo^/Sfwfy)  were  olso  listed  os  areas  of  pos<- 
sible  consolidation. 

Some  filt  that  bloc  gronts  should  be  mode/  but  on  the  boils  oPgrode  level 
cotegorles— pre^'vocotlonal  education/  secondary/  post-secondary  and  odult* 

Most  State  Councils  stated  that  federal  priorities  must  be  maintained/ 
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esp«c?all/  if  consoildofian  occurred,  l^cse  which  favored  iomt  degree  of  corv 
lotldotlon— thot  is,  reducing  ffie  number  of  cofegorles  Into  two  or  three  lorger 
blocs^ond  those  who  wished  to  retoln  cotegorles,  generolly  ogreed  there  should 
be  grtoter  flexibility  on  the  port  of  the  sfote  In  the  use  of  the  cotegorlcol  mone// 
with  porhopj  the  possibility  of  transferring  some  money  from  one  category  to  on- 
other  when  such  octlonjcould  be  justified  by  the  overoll  Stote  Plon. 

Mony  reports  suggested  the  desirobiilty  of  combining  Port  B,  Title  X  of 
iIm  Higher  Education  Act  Info  o  new  vocotlonol  educotlon  oct* 


Most  of  the  Stote  Councils  reported  thot  set^oildes  for  the  duQdvantog#d 
ond  hondicopped  should  be  retolned  In  ony  new  legislotion,  ot  leocf  at  the  pre<^ 
sent  level .  Tl)ey  said  thot  better  regulations  ore  needed  to  define  thote  In  need 
and  how  best  to  reoch  them.  TIm  need  for  continuity  In  the  definitions  of  dis* 
odvontogcd  ond  hondicopped  between  the  various  federal  lows  woutoted. 

Mor»  t(>on  half  of  the  V>  State  Councils  responding  to  this  q^Hb')  ^Id 
that  th«  present  set^osldes  of  ten  and  fifteen  percent  were  Inodequotc  In  relation 
to  need  (question  16).  Eighteen  State  Councils  reported  that  the  present  set^ 
asides  ore  concldered  to  be  minimum/  rather  than  maximum,  funding  levels  In 
their  states.  Fourteen  reported  that  the  set^atldei  ore  comldered  maximum 
{question  17).  Most  of  the  State  Councils  Indicated  that  Increoted  funding  for 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  Is  vital  to  meet  their  needs* 

D>  Stotlstlcol  Data 

State  Councils  reported  problems  with  vocational  education  and  related 
stotlstljcs  o/  the  following  types:  (1)  Internal  planning  doto;  (2)  data  used  for 
Intentate  componsons;  and  (3)  data  needed  for  cooperative  octlon  with  other 
ogencles  In  the  state. 

Question  2A,  'Ms  the  planning  process  Inhibited  by  o  lock  of  adequate 
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doto?"  drew  o         omwer  frooi  seventy  percent  of  the  Counciis  responding. 
The  difficulty,  cpporently,  is  not  so  much  In  the  existence  of  doto  as  in  the 
problems  of  obtoining  it  in  o  current  occurote  useful  format. 

Some  Stote  Councils  noted  thot  dcto  requested  by  the  questionnoire  which 
might  ba  used  for  comporisons  among  stotes  (e.g.,  queifton  33,  "Whot  omounts 
of  state  ond  locol  hndi  ore  spend  on  vocotlonol  educotion?"  ond  question  50, 
"Whot  percentage  of  secondory  students  ore  enrolled  in  vocottonol  educotlon?") 
should  be  interpreted  with  greot  coutiorf.  Wide  voriotion  in  the  opporent  mean** 
\ng  of  such  figures  from  stote  to  stote  highlighted  this  woming*  For  example, 
iotm  states  provide  olmost  oil  secorxlory  vocotlonol  educotloo  in  oreo  voce- 
tlonai^technicol  schools.  Such  states  typtcotly  report  higher  e)9endltvre  fig- 
ures on  vocatlonol  educotlon  than  those  In  which  vocotlonol  educotlon  Is  pro- 
vided largely  In  comprehemlve  high  schools.  In  thoie  stjotes,  mony  of  the  boilc 
expenses  ore  recorded  In  the  general  education  budget  ond  hence  ore  not  re** 
fleeted  In  the  vocatlonol  education  figures.  The  State  Councils  urged  thof  In 
Interpreting  stotlstlco!  data,  one  should  inquire  jusTlTow  the  figures  were  de<" 
rived  In  f  och  state  ond  forego  intentote  comporisons  when  figures  ore  not  com- 
porable . 

Although  most  states  reported  thot  good  will  and  o  desire  for  cooperotlon 
exist  omong  the  educotlon  system,  the  employment  services  and  other  agencies 
In  the  state  (questiora^  31  ond  32),  thero  was  a  pervasive  comploint  about  the 
lock  of  a  common  core  of  Informotlon  thot  oil  agencies  con  use«  The  Deport- 
ment of  Lobor  and  the  Deportment  of  HEW  continue  to  require  doto  tn  differ- 
ing formats  not  easily  tronslotobte  from  one  system  to  onother.  This  Is  frustra- 
ting to  people  (A  the  locol  level  who  connot  use  Lobor  Department  projectlorf^ 
for  vocotlonol  educotlon  plonning  becouse  the  cotegorles  DOL  uses  ore  Incom- 
patible with  thetr  own.  Previous  legislation  outhorlzed  $500  million  to  help 
resolve  this  problem,  but  thot  section  was  never  funded*  Perhops  the  time  hai 
'  c^me  to  resurrect  this  Issue  ond  provide  for  joint  hiEW-Lobor  funding  for  devel- 
6plng  o' common  dota  bote* 
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€  4  Employment  of  Vocotionol  Education  Groduotes 

The  relationship  between  vocational  education  ond  employment  wc$  topped 
with  the  following  questions-  (questions  48         C):  ^Do  vocational  educa- 
tion students  in  your  state  find  jobs  In  the  areas  of  their  troinlng?"  "Is  this  sit* 
uotlon  betternow.thon  it  wos  in  1968?"  "Are  legislative  changes  needed  re- 
lated to  coofdinotion  of  training  and  job  openings?**  Twenty-four  Councils 
ftot^thot  vocational  education  students  do  find  ennployment  in  the  oreos  of 
their  troining,  and  nineteen  states  indicated  that  the  situation  Is  better  now 
than  It  was  In  1968*  Many  states  felt  that  the^  could  not  fairly  answer  the 
question  because  of  a  lode  of  /ol low-up  data  on  students* 

A  strong^rgument  was  mode  by  some  states  thof  placement  specifically  In 
the  ortos  of  training  should  not  be  used  as  a  ma|ar  evaluation  criterion  for 
fudging  the  success  of  a  vocational  education  program  at  the  secondary  school 
*  level*  Many  employers  value  the  trolning  vocational  education  students  receive 
In  work  attitudes  and  general  work-related  skills  more  highly  than  specific  job 
skills*  If  the  schools  ore  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  employeit 
In  this  regard,  then  there  need  not  be  excessive  concern  If  there  Is  some  cross- 
ing of  lines  from  training  program  to  job*  Yet  all  ogreed  that  faltow-(^  services 
and  record-keeping  ore  highly  desirable,  ond  funds  should  be  allowed  to  be 
used  for  these  purposes*  ^ 

F*  Use  of  Private  InstTtvtlons 

pnly  nine  Coupctli  reported  moderate  to  extensive  use  of  privote  voco- 
tIonal^rainIng  Institutions  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  (question  12)*  Nine 
others  reported  at  least  some  uie  of  private  schools*  The  consensus  wos  that  use 
of  private  facilities  should  remain  permissive,  much  as  It  Is  In  the  present  low* 

G*  Furtding  *  ^ 

One  section  of  PL  90-576  stotei  that  vocotlonol  education  Is  to  be  mode 
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ovoiloble  fo  "oli  persons  in  oti  communifies  of  fhe  sfote.'*  Sfote  Councils  were 
osked  fo  esfimafe  by  whot  dofe  the/  might  actuoliy  be  oble  to  meet  otI  needs 
(question         Some  sold  os  eorly  os  1980,  but  the  vest  mojority  estimoted 
needs  Could  not  be  met  until  1990  or  beyond,  Oqt  state  whjch  developed  o 
detolltd  model  Bosed  on  the  present  level  of  funding,  populotton  growth,  ond 
percentage  of      popuiotion  needing  vocationol  educotion  estimoted  the  tor- 
get  could  not  be  met  until  the  yeor  2165.  The  consensus  was  that  if  th6  Intent 
of  th*  low  is  to  be  met  in  o  reosonoble  time,  funding  must  be  expended  ond 
occeleroted,  •  ^  *•    ^  *    '  . 

The  State  Councils  were  olso,e;(tiemely  concerned  tibout  the  timing  of 
funding  (questions  25  ond  4).  In  order  for  plonning  to  be  efficient,  informo- 
tlon  obout  how  much  federol  money  will  be  ovoiloble  myst  be  obtainedprlpr* 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscol  yeor^  Twenty-ooe.Councils  requested  thqf"sui;h'^  ^ 
Information  be  ovoilgble  at  feast  a  full  yeor  In  advance,  ond  on9ther  nine »  * 
asked  for  such  Information  ot  leost  six  months  in  odvonce. 

The  State  Councils  olso.vrged  contlnuqtidljjpf  q*<;orry-aver  ppovtslon';nicb  t 
<»  the  Tx^Ings  Amendment,  ^uch  q  provJsioifft  ewentiol  when  clel/syi *1n  re'^elpt " 
of  fecJeral  funds  would  otherwise  bankrupt  progrpmi;  There  ha5;^;been  5ome  crlti- 
,   cism  thot  states  corrled  ov^r  on^xce$ityy,pmoo/if  of,ftjf)ds#  ..The  jSjtit^  TC60n8fl*^ 
reported  on  overage.cqriy^over  of  10-20%^  funds,  o  Ir^osonoble  fjgure'glven 
the  Vogorjes  of  recent  oppro^iotlons  (ruestteii;3),^,^  ;       .       •  •  * 

r-y^  V  •  *  ^ 

H»  State  Advisory' Counctti-'     '  "."•/"-**'/':*  '  4^  ^  ^ 

  '  '  ^-^   \  ,  r>- 

One  of  tW/^r iking  i nriovof Ions, <jf  the  1968  low  wo$  fhe*^rtfdt!on  of  o  sys-^  , 
tern  of  indepertdliTt  motional  oJid'Stdte  Adyisory^^louncils^.  These  CounclU  rep- 
.'Y  ^^^ented.the  consuniBn'  vlev^,of  vocoh'ondf  education  before  n/ch  consurneK'^p^'* 
f        reaentofion  i%ecan)^fosWnablo,  The'presence  pf  strong/ Indepchdeiit^  lay  ^ 
.  . .   CouncHi  ii«  p/obably  contributed  as  much  bi  doy,  single  foctqr  to  the  Jnjprpve-' 
Jme^t  of  VocotIof)p|  educotion  in  recent  ycort,,  $tate  Councils  report  thot  they 
oi^^jwt^nompits  (^vfstlpn;.  lOj^  they-are  consulted  on  relevont  moMeri,  (qyeifions. 
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6  an<f  20);  they^  ore  u$ed  0$  o  resource  by  other  og^n^ies  (question  9);  fhey  pro-  . 
duce  o  variety »of  reports  ond  documenh  In  oddifion  to  the'  required  Annual  Evol- 
uotlon  (question  8);  ond  their  recofnmendotions  ore,  in  fact.  Implemented  (ques- 
tion 7).      "       -  ,      ,     "  '  4 

Among  the  ways  In  which  Councils  hove  provided  services  for  other  ogent* 
cies  In  the  states  ore.  prc^vidJng  speokers  for  civic  and  educational  organiza- 
tions, csiistirtg  local  odvisory  committees,  stimuloffng  better  data  collection 
systems,  ond^roviding  infprmotion  tortegi$idtlv*e  committeeJ,  Manufacturing 
ond  lobar  ofgonizottons  (question  9). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  thdt  althoug(vth«^;e  vyto  sbme^W  feeling  toward  Ad- 
v($oiy  ^Councils  on  the  port  pf  State  Directors  of  Vo^Qtldnol  Education  when  the 
Councils  were  In^iated,  by  .Mby  1973^' the  Stijte*  Directors  were  moved  to  pass 
o  resolution  supporting^the  Notional  and  State  Councils  and  cbmmehding 
.thftm  on  their  work*~The  resotution  stated  that  Advisory  Councils  hove  been 
"es^ecfaHy  eff^ctive^^  In  determining  vocatior\al  education  "progroni  needs" 
prtd,  "pc.ogrom  effettiven^ss^"  and  declared  that  "this  information  h;OS  been  of 

,  fceqt.iropor^c^  ond^ossistance  in  developing  a  more  effective  odm'inistrative 
pottem  of  j^rog'roOft  planning,  eyoluotion  and  accountability  for  vocational  edu- 

.  cpHpt^.'*^  Tbis  fs^o^*  indication  of  the  "extent  to  which  State  Councils  hove 
«sch'tyvisd^o^.onc&  beared  antagonistic  "Qc(versc/ry"  role  ond  adopted  Insteod  the 
role  of  constructive  crific • .  *  ^ 

The  Stat*  found il$»<3re,  CSji  the  whole", pleated  With  thcsectlons^f  the  leg- 
Iffotion^wliicK  estoblliPied  thent*  S'ome' suggested  that  stronger  wording  marxjoting 
the  independence  and  outonontiv  of  State  Councils  c^ould  be  helpful*  A  number 
jof  Council s^d^psired  tp  see  {^edr!opd  strcA^laQguc^e  in  thc^  law  mandating  thot 

.  t^je/reyUW  tKe  extent  to  W^ichuSlatf  Plom^ore  actually  implemented  ondlof- 
ferlnjg  some  procedure  for  enforcing  comptiartoe  when^'serlaus  dlscrepencles  ore 

2/  V"-'vi.>. -  '*  ^   -  ;  ; 

^•rf  lUsolutfOo  of  lih»  Motional  Association  of  State  Dtrecfdn  of  Vocotional  £du- 
cqftoo'^odopted  at  the  meeting  in  Washington,  D,C,^  Moy  T,  l973ii'  '  f 
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uncovered* 


Conctusiom 


The  Stotc  Adv^J^QQt^CouA^^ 
bcjic  conceph  embodied  .in  the  Vocotloool  Edycotion  Amendment  of  1968  ore 
o$  vol  id  today  cj  they  were  then.  The  vocotional  educotion  system  is  stilt 
growing.  Needs  ore  being  met  more  effectively  thon  they  were  five  yeors  ogo, 
*\i^t  the  unmet  needs  ore  still  enormous.  A  strong  federo!  low  is  still  needed* 
It  should  encoufoge  the  continued  growth  of  yocotior)ol  educotion,  ollow  flex- 
ibility such  *haf  sfotes  con  best  meet  the  porticulor  r)eeds  of  their  citizens,  ond, 

a 

at  the  some  time,  retoin  sorne  provisions  to  assure  thot  Federol  priorities— such 
OS  the  needs  of  the  disodvontoged  and  hondi capped— ere  met^ 

The  Notior)oi  ond  Stote  Councils  hope  thot  these  documents  will  be  of  c$- 
slstonce  to  the  Committee  in  developing  the  oversight  hearings  on  PL  90-576. 
In  oddition  to*  the  obove  comments,  the  Councils  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
Committee  raise  the  following  quest iont:  * 

1.    Whot  system  for  developing  and  evaluating  o  State  Ft  on  would  bring 
obout  the  most  effective  planning  at  the  state  Ikvel? 

2*    How  con  reseorch  and  exemplary  programs  be  designed  so  os  to  hove 
maximum  impact  on  the  vocational  education  system? 

3.    Should  distinctions  be  rnode  in  federal  legislation  between  pre-voco- 
— r*        tioool  career  education  ond  vocational  skill  training?  ^ 


4.  Whot  form  of  federal  low  would  best  assure  thot  the  "hard  tq^r«ach  ond^ 
hard  to  teoch"  are  provided  the  vocational  services  they  r>eed?  i 

5.  k  there  discrimination  bosed  on  race  or  sex  in  the  vocotional  educor.^^ 
tion  system? 

6»    In  what  ways  con  the  provisions  of  Title  X  of  f^jblic  low  92-3 18  be 
,  jncorp<^ated  into  future  vocational  education  legislation? 
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'SUKHARY  OF  R€SPOHSES 

What  yroont  of  Federal  funds  has  your  State 
received  m  each  of  the  last  five  years? 

With  ^  States  responding  to  this  question  — 

More  than  Hal^  received  an  Increase  of  bettef^than 
70^  of  Federal  fciding  during  the  five  year  period 
1969  -1973.    The  increases  per  state  ranged  from 
5%  to  151%. 

A  nufl»ber  of  factors  contributed  to  the  trcraendoos 
range  of  percentage  increase  <Juring  the  f've  year 
period.    Although  the  basic  allotments  formula 

as  described  In  Section  IO3  —  remained  constant, 
the  calculations  varied  year-to-year  because  of  ^ 
changes  in  population  {15-19.  20-2^*.  25-'65)  in  each 
state^  and  in  average  per  capita  income. 

Additionally,  the  census  1970  -{which  used  a  different 
counting  method  than  census  I960)  offered  new  base 
figures^    Also,  in  fV  70,  there  was  a  change  in 
allocation  of  Part  D  funds  to  a  minimum  of  $200,000 
per  state.  *^ 

\f  the  f">^  amount  authorized  had  been  appropriated. 
what  amount  would  your  state  have  received  in  each 
^of  the  last  five  years? 

See  repof'ts  of  i ndi  vi dual ' states" 

What  amount  of  the  Federal  funds  were  actually 
spent  in  each  of  the  last  five  years? 

With  35  states  responding  to  this  question  —  , 
^  -»      .-  * 

^  More  than  half  actually  spent  70%  more  money  in  1973 
than  in  I969.    Most  Spates  spent  whatever  funds  were 
carried  over  each  year.  'An  average  ot  10%^-  20%  of 
Federal  funding  received  was  carried  over  by. each 
state  frPm  year  to  year  largely  due  16  the  extreme 
lapse  of  time  between  allocation  of  funds  and  actual 
commitment.  '    u.  * 
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yf  funds  were  held  over  from  year  to  year. 
why  was  this  done*^ 

With  39  States  responding  to  this  question 

It  iJ^apparent  that  alrnost  all  find  it  necessary 
to  carry  funds  o  er  fron  ye^r  to  year  primarily 
because  federal  funding  is  uncertain  f ran  the 
outsetvas  to  amount,  and  date  of  availability.. 
It  is  —  in  most  cases  --  impractical  or  ifnpossible 
to  generate  prograrn  activities  and  expend  fun'ds 
prior  to  July  I  when  they  are  not  received  until 
the  year  Is  half  over.  *  '  ^ 


What  is  the  ratio^-af  educators  to  npn* educators 
on  your  Councit?    Should  th<s  ratio  be  different? 
If  50,  why? 

Of  36  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

More  than  half  have  Councils  made  up  of  less 
than  fifty  percent  educators.    A  number  of  Councils 
suggested  that  the  Councils  have  a  youth  repre- 
sentative. 


To  what  extent  has' your  Council  been  consulted 

on  vocational  education  policy  in  the  State  beyond 

the  writing  of  the  State  Plan? 

-Ufth  38  states  responding  to^this  question  — 

Thirty-two  report  moderate  to  extensive  consultation 
of  the  Council  on  voc-od  policy  in  the  state  beyond 
tfhe  writing  of  thm  State  Plan.    This  consultation  has 
Included  participation  in  the  development  and  review 
of  exemplary  programs;  regular  meetings  of  Council,^  J 
fiembers  with  state  education  officials  and  of  stare* 
voc-ed  personnel;  advice  to  Coffmittees  of  the  . 
state  legislature .  ,  '*  ^ 

To  wbat  extent  have  the  recommendations  contait^ecl  in 
your  Council's  evaluation  report  been  implemented? 

With^'iO  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

Twenty-two  report  extensl'7*  (ov?[r.  60%)  implementation 
of  recommendations;   sixteen  report  moderate  Implttnenfa 
tion  (25  to  69%).    Some  Councils  indicate  they  are 
developing  expertise  In  the  formulation  of  their 


reco(Tr>€ndations  wh?ch  Is  beginning  to  result  in  an 
increase  in  ipplemcntat  Jon.,    A  selection  front  acnong 
the  reccwrmendations  proposed  by  the  Councils  and 
implemented  by  the  states  affords  convincing  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  SACVE's  in  contributing  to 
the  attainment  of  the  goals  of  thp  federal  ;»/oc-ed 
legl^slat  ion.  /  • 


What  al ternati ves  to  an  annual  evaluation  report 
would  be  more  effective  than  the  present  system^ 
What  actions  have  you  taken  to  follow  up  recom- 
mendations not  adopted"? 

With  38  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

38  Councils  replied  to  Part  A.    Of  those,  12  were 
sa t i sf i ed  wf th  the  evaluation  report  as  it  is  now. 
16  CouncI Is  thought  a  report  like  the  present 
evaluation  report  should  continue  to  be  required 
by  law,  but  with  language  that  it  may  be  supplemented 
with  other  reports  as  seem  appropriate.  These 
Councils  reported  effective  use  of  short  papers 
on  specific  topics. 

10  Councils  thought  the  evaluation  should  take  a  • 
cooipletely  different  form,    A  number  of  Councils 
suggested  a  major  report  focusing  on  one  or  two 
topics,  or  a  series  of  short  reports. 

23  CouncMs  replied  to  Part  B. 

21  of  those  Counci Is  reported  that  they  followed-up 
recommendations  through  iaformal  contacts  and 
revisions  and  repetition  of  the  recommendations 
in  subsequent  evaluation  reports. 
2  Councils  reported  using  news  media  to  publicize 
recommendations.  > 


Have  you  found  that  other  agencies  (e.g.  LEA's. 
public,  private  schools,  post-secondary  institutions) 
desire  to  use  the' Council  as  a  resource"?    Give  examples 
of  services  provided. 

With  37    states  responding  to  this  question  — 

More  than  Ijalf  report  that  other  agencies  have  used 
them  as  a  resource  to  a  significant  degree.  They 
have  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  stimulate  and  implement 
better  methods  of  collecting  and  disseminating  data; 
have  provided  speakers  for  civlcand  educational  organiza 
tlons;  have  afsisted  ^locaT  advisory  committees;  have 
provided  information  for  legislative  comittees,  manu- 
facturing and  labor  organziatlons,  and  proprietary 
schools.    One  Council  has  made  a  professional  staff 
member  available  to  travel  to  agencies  and  schools  as 
a  resource  person.  ^ 
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Question  No,  is  your  Council  able  tb  funcrion  as  the  independent 

and  autononous  agency  the  1»w  and  regulations  requ > re? 
Are  there ^practices  in  your  State  that  impede  this^ 

With  39  states  responding  to  this  question 

♦  Aloost  all  report  they  are  able  to  function  as 

the  independent    nd  autonomous  agency  the  law  and 
regulations  require.    Those  that  answer    'yes*  ' 
with  'reservations'  cited  state  fiscal  poHcitfs^ 
covering  such  things  as  office  space,  travel, 
personnel,  purchasing  and  printing, 

»  ' 

Question  Mo.  n  Are  there  probler^s  in  your  srate  with  the  def i ni't ions  * 

provided  in  Section  IQo?    ff- so.  what  changes  should" 
be  made,  arrd  why^ 

With  35- states  responding>.to  this  question 

There  was  a  plea  to  make  definitions  consistent 
in  different  pieces  of  Federal  legislation  impacting 
•on  the  same  people  and  programs. 

Although  more  than  half  of  the  states  responding 
have  apparently  experienced  no  significant  problems 
'  with  the  definitions  provided  in  Section  I08,  some 
did  report  difficulty  in  communicating  definitions 
of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  to  local  education 
agencies. 


Question  Ho.  12 •         To  what  extent  does  the  State  Board  use  private 

vocationafl  training  institutions^    Give  data  year  by 
year. 

C  ?  , 

With  39  states  responding  to  this  question  *-  ^ 

Nine  indicate  moderate  to  extensive  use  of  private 
vocational  training  institutions  by  the  State  Board 
S  of  Education.     In  nine  others,  this  use  is  mirtimal 

•and  fifteen  states,  plus    the  District  of  Columbia  \ 
%  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  make  no  use  of  private  vocational 

*^  training  institutions.    Some  state  that  use  of  such 
institutions  Is  prohibited  by  state  law  and  in  one/cas« 
(Mew  Jersey)  enabling  legislation  is  being  proposed, 

\  .  / 

The  year-by-year"  data  requested  m  this  question  .vary 

in  kind  and  completeness.    A  few  indicate  that  js^^h 
data  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  kept.    Some  stilus t ra- 
tions are  given  below.  , 

Michigan  gives  data  for  1973-7'*  only,  j how i ng*6p7 ^students 
in  IT  insti  tutions  enrolled  in  seven  di  f  ferenti^grfisgrams. 
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Texas  has  used  two  schools  m  \S7\-72.  and  19 
schools  in  1972-73.  with  all  programs  in  cosmetology. 


Arizofta  gives  the  following  data: 


FY 


1971 
1972 
1973 
197^ 


No.  private 
school* ^ 

12 


Number  of 
Students 

13 

81 
177 
197 


Number  of  LEA^ 
sendi  nq  

1 

5 
»2 
.  20 


Massachusetts 


FY 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
197^  to 
date 


No.  private 
school s 

10 
7 
19 
-  19  . 


Number  of 
Programs 

6 

6 
22 
23 

10 


Al  locate<:^. 


^♦70,20^* 
379. 17Q 
79^.393 
8^3.761 

380,i+3r 


(some  contracts  not  closed  at  this  time) 


Question  13: 


What  has  been  the  allocation  of  resources  in  total  » 
dollars  and  percentages  of  all  vocational  education  ^ 
dollars  spent  in  yOur  state  for  each  purpose  under 
Section  122  for  each  of  the  last  five  years^ 

With  38  states 'responding  to  th»s  question  —  > 

Of  those  reporting  data  In  an  easily  analyzable  format. 

a  large  number  show  that  secondary  and  post-secondary 

education  receive    the  larger  portion  of  funding.  , 

In  some  cases secondary  vocatljjnal  education  received 

as  much  as  kS%  of  Part  B  funds,  while  in  others.' post- secondary 

voc-ed  received  as  much  as  50%  of  Part  6  fun^s.^ 

A  few  states  reported  using  a  high  percentage  of  funds 

for  construction,  guidance,  or  ancillary  service . 

For  more  details,  see  individual  reports. 
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Quest  ion'  Ho.  1^ 


Are  there  probl^s  with  thgr  definitions  of  post- 
secondary  education,  adult  education,  or  other    •  " 
terms  m  your  State^    If  so.  how  shout.d  they 
be  chanced,  and  why^  •  ^ 

With  3$  stites  responding  to  th|^5  questTon 

It  appears  thit.  while  there  is  a  sfial  1  area  of  - 
difficulty  in  separating  the /terms  ♦'pct^-secondar'/'' 
and  "adult"  education  as  concerns' speci  fi  c  progratrvnl  ng. 
the  difficulty  is  fninimal.  yid.  in  general,  the 
existi.ng  definitions  pose  no  real  problttns. 


Question  No.  15' 


V 

t1(t»  s 


Are  the  definitions  of  hand'rcapped  and  disadvantaged 
used  >n  your  State  adequatef'   If  not^  how,  should  . 
they  be  changed,  and  why? 

With  38  states  responding  tcTt^'s  question 

,  Twenty- two  cor>5idered  the-^def  inition  adequate* 
Although  there  is  some^feeling  that  a  need  exists 

.  for  more  consistency  in  defining  federal  'programs' 
dealing  with  tht  han;li«capped  and  disadvantaged, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  serious  difficulty 
with  the  present  form  of  the  def  t<ii  t  ions. 


Question  No.  16: 


Are  l(y%  for  handicapped,  and  \SX  for  disadvantaged, 
adequate  kn  relation  to  need'? 

With  36  states  responding  to  thi s  quest  ion  — 

More  than  half  stated  that  10%  funding  for  handicapped 
and  15%  funding  for  disadvantaged  is  inadequate  in 
relation  to  need.     There  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
set-asi des^Tor  these  "groups  should  be  maintained,  at 
least  et  the  current  levels. 


Question  No.  17:         Are  the  set^asides  used  as  maximum  allocaMons 
rather  than  minimums  in  your  State*^ 

Wl th^ 33  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

More  than  half  reported  that  set-asides  are 

considered  to  be  minimum  funding  levels* 


/ 
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Question  No.  ^8- 


Is  there  mal  ntcnance  of  local  effort  in  prJirams 
for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  tn  your  Statc*^ 

With  }7  states  responding  to  this  question 

All  but  three  reoort  that  there  is  maintenance 
of  local  effort  .n  prog^«ms  for. the  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged.    Some  indicate  the  level  of 
such  support  ranges  from  55V1  to  at  least  25%  after* 
the  third  year.     Of  those  answering  in  the  negative, 
it  was  indicated  that  local  funds  w^re  not  available 
for  the  support  of  the  programs. 


Question  No.  19-         What  would  ?t  take  to  meet  the  vocational  education 
-    needs  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  in 
your  State? 

With  35  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

More  than  70%  suggested  that  increased  funding  is 
vital  to  meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  in  the  states. 


Question  Ho.  20. 


Question  No.  21- 


Is  consultation  wttji  the  Advisory  Council  adequate'^  

What^chanqes  should  be  made^ 

With  37  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

More  jthan  half  felt  that  consul  tat  ion  wi  th  the 
Advisory  Council   Is  adequ4te7  «  few  so  stating  with 
'reservations.'     Most  of  the  changes  considered 
,  desirable  were  related  to  earlier  and  more  significant 
'involvement  with  the  State  PI  an.    Other  suggestions:'  ^ 
better  understan  ing  of  the  Council's  role  with 
reference  to  the  Board  of  Vocational  E^ducatlon  and  thfe 
State  Board  of  Education;-  need  for  an  effective 
management  information  system  with  posi tive  feedback,  ^ 
St*te  Department  of  Education  to  take  initiative  in 
keeping  Council  informed. 

Does  the  public  hearing  make  a  suhstantive  rontribution 
to  the  planning  proctess?   What  changes  would  you 
suggest,  and  why^^ 

n 

With  kO  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

•Sixteen  report  that  the  public  l^&^Mng  makes  a  substantive 
contribution  to  the  planning  process.    Some,  however, 
propose  changes.     Arnong  those  finding  that  the  public 
hijyr'1>ig''haS'<R9.- effect,  or  a  very  minor  effect,  some 
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of  the  proposed  changes  were  that  hearings  should  be; 

more  frequent;  more  widely  announced:  invitational- 
held  tn  dfffcrent  geographical  areas,  held'rn  fall* 
rather  than  spring,  separate  hearings  for  different 
interest  groups,   supplement  by  periodic  quest  ronnai res 
to  concerned  sec  ors  of  the  public,  better  publicity 
to  attract  non-educators. 

question  No.  22-         What  effect  do  rhe  regulation.^  Guidelines,  and 

management  practices  of  USQE  and  the  regional  offic«>^ 
have  on  the  planning  process  in  ydur  State?  tf  there' 
are  pro&leais.  give  e^anplgs.  '. 

With  37  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

Five  report  that  the  regulations,  guidelines,  and 
management  practices  of  USOE  and  regional' off  r  ces 
.  .  are-helpful,  or  at  least  have  a  satisfactory  effect 

^  on  Planning  processes.    Twenty-t^o  find  them  minlmaHy 

to  moderately  restrictive,  and  ten  find  them  extremely 
restrictive^  ,  ' 

'H'  ^ 

Several  indicate  di f f i cu 1 t les Jresul t i ng  from  the  time 

announcing  grants  and  releasing  funds 
and  state  that  this  results  ^n  the  State  Plart  being 
a  compltonce  document,   rather  than  an  oppbrtunitv 
^  _  for  innovative  change. 

Other  problems  mentioned  rnclude  need  for  great 
flexibility  so  that  the  plan  can  be  responsive  to 
the  unique  needs  of^ach  sia^e:  need  for  change  in 
guidelines  on  maximum  earnings  m  work-study  programs- 
need  for  review  and  simplification  of  reporting  systefJi. 
q.uestlon  No.  Do  OE  requirements  result  in  an  understatement  of  rh. 

needs  and  of  the  resources  that  would  be  required  to 
meet  those  needs? 

With  29  states  responding  to  this  question 

The  Intent  of  this  question  was  to  draw  out  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  the  USOE  requirements  that  State 
Plans  be  stated  in  terms  of  available  Fede-al  dollars  V 
rather  than  in  terms  of  true  nefcd.    The  question,  howevii 
was  not  .sufficiently  clear  to  evoke  the  desired 
discussion. 
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Question  No.  2^-         f s  t h6  pi annt ng  process  Inhibited' by  »  lack  of 
^adequate  dat^"^ 

With  '♦O  states  responding  to  this  question 

Although  the  maionty  indicated  the  actual  exi  stence 
of  adequate  data    difficulty  in  obt^ » n>  ng  it   in  a 
current,  accurate,  and  usefu'  ^OTOtft  appears  to  cause 
great  difficulty  in  the  planning  process. 

Quest lOn  No.  25'  What  forward  funding  p-ocedures  would  permit  Federal 

dollars  to  be  used  trost  efficiently^ 

With  38  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

All  were  concerned  about  the  difficulties  caused  by 
lack  of  Information  on  Federal   funding  at  the  time 
plans  for  expenditure  must  be  made,    21  states  asked 
that  funding  be  announced  a  full  year  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  thefiscal  year,  nine  requested  at 
least  six  months  lead  time;  seven  merely  requested 
an  "earlier"  announcement ;  and  one  stated  asked  for 
the  6Stab^s^nlent  of  a  permanent^mi  nimum  level  of 
Federal  funding.    Five  states  specifically  requested 
*"*  the  continuation  of  the  Tydlngs  Amendment, 

Question  No>  26'         Is  data  accessible  ^o  the  Advisory  <:ouncil  to  allow 
you  to  co*npare  loals  as  stated  in  the  State  Plan  wtth 
actual  accomplishments^    What  changes  are  necessary"? 

With  38  states  responding  to  this  question 

Twenty-seven  reported  data  are  accessible  ten 
states  reported  either  that  data  are  not  accessible,  or 
that  they  are  of  poor  quality.  Suggested  changes  were: 
improvement  in  accuracy  of  existing  d^ta,  establishment 
of  an  effective  management  information  system;  sensitize 
administrators  in  smallest  educati-on^l  unit  to  need  for 
valid  data;  better  identification  of'goals. 

Question  No.  27-         In  your  stafe,  what  type  of  consideration  is  given  to 
Parts  A.  8.  C.  and  D? 

See  reports  of  individual  states. 
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Q^uest  ion  No«  '28;         Is  there  a  problem  of  demographic  data  not 

accurately  reflecting  need^    !f  so,  please  give 
exampi es . 

„  With  36  states  responding  to  tKis  que«' lon  ^ 

Almost  all  indicated  a  problem  exists  ano  'hat 
there  are  difficulties  v/ith  kinds  of  data  plus 
,   general  validity  and  current  accuracy*  Some 

cont ribut I  ng  problems  were*    applying  data  to  local 
needs  in  areas  where  sparse  population  exists  over 
a  large  area;  population  shifts,  use  of  different 
data  bases,  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 


0^ 


Question  Wo,  29 >       ^Are  there  Instances  in  your  srare  were  IgA's  were 
constrained  in  establishing  needed  voc*ed  programs 
because  the  state  required  raising  fuOds  that  LEA 
could  not  raise'^    Details.  »i 

With  36  states  responding  to  this  question  -•> 

The  distribution  of  yes  and  ;>o  answers  was  fairly 
even  —  19  to  17.  respectiyely»    Some  specific  restraint? 
mentioned  were:     timing  of  federal  and. state  appropria- 
tions, local  priorities  in  matching  fund  requirements, 
state  restrictions  on  LEA's  budget  growth.  . 


Quesrion  No.  30'         Are  the  minlmuo  personnel  requirements  In  your  sfafe 
realistic?    What  changes  should  be  made,  and  why"^ 

t 

With  36  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

.^.Most  indicated  that  their  personnel  requirements  were 
fine  and  realistic.    There  was  consensus  that  such 
requirements  should  be  set  at  the  state  level. 


Question  No.  31  Do  vocational  eduraf'on  planners  receive  adequare  dara 

from  the  employment  services?    Are  there  obstacles  to 
cooperat  ion*^ 

With  39  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

38  reported  having  problems  of  some  type,  but  more- 
than  half  felt  the  sj  tujt  io/  was  improving,    Tl^e  most 
common  complaint  was  that  available'  data  are  in  varying 
forms  which  makes  translation  difficult.    Most  serlpu* 
of  the  proitlems  appeared  to  be  lack  offunds  ancT'totally 
unuseable  format. 

Of  the  2'*  states  respondin^^fr^lie  second  portioo^^J 
the  question,  where .pro&T&ns  exist,  most  felt  there 
was  cooperation  and  good  will.    Most  serious  obstacles 
appc*red"to  be  lack  of  funds  and  staffing. 
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Question  No.  32*         What  obstacles  stand  m  the  ^ay  of  cooperation 
*anronq  agencies  »n  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment'^   What  dhanqes"  shoul  d  be  made'^ 

Vith  33  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

Eighteen  reported  no  obstacles  at  all;  six  states 
%   'reporte<j  difficulties  in  coomuni  cat  ion  caused  by 
the  proliferation  of  agencies:  and  m/te  repod^d 
a  variety  of  other  problems,  the  fnost  cornmoir 
being  lack  of  funds. 


Question  No.  33* 


Question  No.  3^' 


What  were  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  dollar  - 
expenditures  for  vocational  education  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years'^ 

See  answers  of  individual  States.  Differences 
in  procedures  for  computing  local  and  state 
*expend1 tures  render  comparisons  aowng  states 
and  tabulations  across  states  all  but  meaningless. 

Extrapolating  from  the  last  Tive  years,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  your  state  can  furnish  vocational 
education  to  "all  persons  in  all  communities  of  - 
the  state?" 

With  31  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

f  Some  states  said  as  early  as  1980,  but  the  vast 
majority  estimated  needs  could  not  be  met  until 
1990  or  beyond.    One  statj  (Missouri)  which  developed 
a.  detelled^mo^del  based  oh  the  present  level  of  fund- 
ing, of  .population -growth,  and,  of  percentage  of  the 
population  needing  vocatibaal education,  estimated  , 
the  target  coulJ  noCbe-m'et  lint.il  the  year  2l65^ 
^The  'co;icensuS  was  that  if  "the  inftcntJ'of  the-(aw,ii 
to  b©  met  in  a  reasonable  t ime, ' ftindijig  must  be 
expanded  and  accelerated.'* 


Question  Ho.  3$-         After  two  years  of  expei^'imentinq  with  a  new  Table  3. 

are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  it  is  used  by  the  State 
Board  and  with  the  reviev/  and  approval "process  of  USOE^ 
If  not,  what  changes  would  you  recocHmend  and  why? 

With  37  staples  responding  to  this  question  — 

28  were  satisfied  and  9  not  so  .sati sf ied.  Among 
comments  and  recoirinended  change's  were:    little  real 
.  federal  evaluatfonr  perfunctory  approval  process  by 

USOE;  difficult  to'deteVflline  benefits  from  goals, 
'        objectives,  activities. 
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Question  Ho.  36:'        Section  123  18  r^ads:  , 

'•includes  provt$*on5  whjch  shaJ !  assure  that  f\A>d5 
authorizec  by  this  title  will  not  be  used  for  any 
program  of  vocationat  education  {txcept  ho^emaking 
pro9rams  under  part  F)  which  cannot  be  defr^nst ra ted 
to  (A)  prepare  students  for  enployment.  or  (8)  be 
*     necessary  to  pV-epare  individuals  for  successful 

completion  of  such  a  program,  or  (C)  be  of  significant 
assistance  to  individuals  enrolled  in  rnaking  an 
informed  and  (meaningful  occupational  choice." 

Has  this  provi s iofXresul ted  in  the  exclusion  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  -educationally  disadvantaged,  or 
or  the  handicapped  fron  programs'?    Give  examples* 

With  37  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

All  but  one  reported  that  t^he  provision  had  nOt 
resulted  in  such  exclusions.    One  indicated  that 

on  the  contrary  —  the  provisions  equipped  the 
state  with  a  vehicle  to  determine  if  such  exclusions 
do.occur.    Another  said  that  the  provision  resulted 
in  the  relegation  of  students  in  these  categories 
to  special  education  programs.    There  was  one  report 
that  some  exclusion  has  resulted  from  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  to  mean  that  only  students  already  * 
in  programs  could  be  served.    The  same  state  said 
it  was  not  possible  to  fund  programs  for  persons 
in  correctional  institutions. 

I 

Question  Ko.  37  How  effective  has  the  review  and  approval  role  of  USQE 

been?    If  there  have  been  problems,  please  give  examples. 

With  39  states  respondir^g  to  this  question  — 

Almost  all  indicated  no  problems,  or  at  least  no 
major  problems,  with  thfc  majority  reporting  the  role 
.  '  of  USOE  as  moderately  to  extremely  effective.  Among 

the  problems  or  suggestions  were: 

-  USOE  may  have  been  too  lenient  in  spme  cases 
-.delay  in  approval  results  in  difficulties 

in  negotiating  research  contracts  , 

-  give  SACVE^mcre  authority  in  review  and 
approval 

-  approval  is  perfunctory  —  a  proforma 
document  for  application  of  federal  funds 

■*  too  much  attention  to  format 

■  " 
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Question  NO.  38  in  cases  in  w^ich         State  Board  has  .ecNncd  to 

 iMplg^eot  ''c:o-^cn-;r-^t  .ons  or  vc^o^  rcuncil  >MthG'jt 

Icg^uaio  -.J  j~i-'0-  ""^  :c>'Tr.s<ioner  of 

Educal.on  ao.Ldi.a.^.         -ttcr^     'n  ^uc^  an  event. 
was  the  aoiud. canon  :o  ycur  se: » s^act  ion"? 

With  37 'states  resDOndmg  to  thi*  question 

Such  adjudication  has  never  been  requested.  However, 
the  states  felt  that  the  provrsion  for  adjudication 
shouJd  remain  in  any  subsequent  legislation. 

*• 

Question  to.  39  Has  any  local  agency  found       necossary  to  request  a 

review^    Give  detaiK. 

With  36  states  responding  to  this  question 

There  has  apparently  been  no  need  for  review. 
Those  replying  "yes"  refer  to  questions  resolved  at 
,  the  state  level.    States  felt,  h<Mever.  that  the 

provision  for  review  should  be  kept  in  subsequent 
1 egi  si  at  ion.  , 

Question  No.  UQ  Are  exemplary  programs  directed  at  the  needs  of  your 
 ■  stated    What  changes^woul  d  you    recorvrend.  and  why^ 

With  37 -states,  responding  to  this  question  — 

Thirty  -  one  report  that  exemplary  programs  are 
directed  at  the  needs  of  their  state:  six  that 
they  are  not.     In  this  last  category,  there  wa^ 
Indication  that  the  true  needs  of  the  state  had 
not  been  identified  and  thus  no  basis  for  an  a^^S^er. - 
So<ne  cjianges  recommended  were: 

'  -statewide  coordination  of  effort 
involve  more  students 
-  greater  flexibility  in  types  of  programs 
*  ,  -  R»re  involvement  by  SACV£'s  in  detemining 

appropriations 

Ooest Ion  No.  t^l :         Is  there  an  adeouate  systwn  for  the  dissemination  of 

^   thefLndrnqs  of  research  and-cxfmplary  programs  in 

your  state'^ 

*  With  36  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

•  Nineteen  answered  'yes,'  sevi^nteen  -no.'    There  were 
also  indications  that  improvement s *w«rc  needed 
Including  two  states  pfanning  a  clearing  house  opera- 
tion, and  one  requesting  a  research  coordinating  unit. 
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Does  the  8oarH  of  Education  offer  financial  or 
other  incentives  to  local  schcx>!  districts  to 
tmpteffent  programs  vhtch  have  proved  successful 
as  exe^pl^ry  projects'^ 

With  36  states  responding  to  this  question  -- 

Yes  and  no  answers  were  nearly  equal.     In  sone 
cases,  .the  affirmative  answers  were  qualified  . 
as  minifnal  or  restricted  to  certain  types  of 
programs.    One  reported  that  special  factors  , 
arising  out  of  court  decrees    imposed  restrictions; 
another  that  such  incentives  had  beert  recommenjiad' 
by  the  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult 
Education. 


With  the  decline  of  Job  Corps,  Is  there  now  a 
need  for  residential  programs  in  your  State?  « 
Give  examples. 

With  35  states  responding  to  this  question  -- 

Twenty  indicated  there  Mas  such  a  need,  particularly 
for  special  groups  such  as  those  in  correctional 
institutions,  or  recently  released  for  rehabilitation. 
Among*those  stating  that  there  was  np  need  for  such 
p rog rams mention  was  frequently  fnade  that  non- 
residential programs  were  within  easy  comuting 
distance  for  all  students. 


How  is  the  one-third  mandated  for  the  disadvantaged 
being  used? 

With  36  states  responding  to  this  question 

Uses  of  Part  F  funds  In  economically  depressed  areas 
Included:    supplementary  classes, tspecial  projects, 
secondary  programs,  adult  programs,  and  teachers' 
salaries, ^ 


Have  separate  Parts  C  thru  >  helped  or  hindered 
development  of  voc-ed  In  your  state? 

With  3'*  states  responding  to  thl^v  quj^S^jn'  — 

Thirty-one  Indicated  the  separate  j^arts*  have  helped  in- 
tfie  development  of  state  programs.    Of  those  w^p  .said 
It  helped  develop  programs  which  would' otherwise  not  have 
been  undertake^,  some  seid  the  separate  parts  catted, 
some  administrative  problems.    The  general  consensus  ' 
was  th«t  despite  some  administrative  difficulties  and 
restrfctlons,  the  separate  parts  had  helped.       *  ^ 
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Question  Wo.  k6' 
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Could  sooe  or  aH  oJs  those  categories  be 
-effectively  cDnsol  i<?eteo  into. a  single  bloc 
.grant  for  voc-ed' 


Question  No.  Uj' 


With       states  responding  to  ihls  question  — 

Ten  states  sai<j  ^{o  to  bloc  grants  for  voced.  Most 
others  felt  that  some  degret!  of  consolidation  xiould 
be  accootpl  i  shed,    So^e  suggested  specific  categories 
to  be  consolidate,  such  a^s  C  and  0.  G  and  H.  Many 
felt  that  Federal  priorities  should  be  established, 
but  giving  the  states  .maxitnum  latitude.    Some  felt 
that  bloc  grants  should  be  made,  but  on  the  basis 
of  grade  level  categories  —  pre-voc-ed.  secondary, 
post-5econdary»  end  adult.    No  state  favored  total 
'consoj i dat ion  without  quali f tcatfoh  of  some  kind. 
Those  who  opposed  consolidation  felt  that  existing 
programs  would  suffer  and  need^  not  be  met. 


Vi)l  there  still  be  a  need  for  State  plans  If  there 
Is  consolidation?     If  so,  do  present  state  plan 
regulrements  need  strengthening? 

With  33  states  responding  to  this  question  — • 

All  said  there  would  be  a  need  for  state  planning 
under  consol I dat ion.    Host  fel t  that  improvements 
needed  to  be  made  in  the  state  plan  to  make  it  n>ore 
of  a  true  planning  documen%»  and  less  of  a  compliance 
document  —  more  con  ten t»  less  format.    Many  thought 
the  state  needed  more  flexibility  in  their  planning 
process  than  is  afforded  hy  the  present  document. 
Some  thought  it  should  be  on  a  multi-year  basis, 
^rather  than  annual. 

'  . 


Question  No.  USfi^        Do  vocatiooal  education  students'  in  your  state  fin^ 
lobs  in  the,  area  of  their  training'^ 

No>  A8Q;  Is  this  sKuatlon  better  now  than  it  was  in  1968?  - 

.'           '  '  ^  « 

tio.  U^iOl^  Are  legislative  changes  needed  related  to  coordination 

^  '  of  trrftnif^g  or  Job  opening^? 

With  27  states  responding  to  these  questions  — 

All  stated  that  students  fn  their  states  do  find  .such 
Jobs.    Most  Indicated  that  the  situation  is  better 
than  It  was  In  1968,  and  nearly  half  consider  that 
,  legislative  changes  arc  needed  for  coordination  of 
training  or  job  operrings.    Many  indicate  the  urgent 
need  for  more  and  better  data  and  for  the  design  of  an 
effective  follow-up  instrument.    At  least  some  slates 
questioned  the  use  of  placement  of  students  in  their 
areas  of  training  as  an  evaluatl^^e  tool.  v 
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Quftstlon  Ho«  ^9"        How  rnany  srudonrs  enroHed  in  vocational  edu.«"ar'Oo 
in  each  of  the  ^as^  fTve  years''    In  secondary 
school  proqroms  eacn  v»?r"    ^ost  secon<jory''  Give 


breakdo-vn  of  f»nroP^'^nt 
and  sex. 


proprans.  ethmc  group. 


See  reports  o    individual  states. 

Differences  In  reporting  procedures  make 
tabulation  unproductive. 

Only  three  repofts  (New  Mexico    Kew  York,  Washington) 
contain  breakdown  by  ethnic  gfoup.    Ten  contain 
breakdown  by  sex  (California,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Hawaii,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Kew  Mexico, 
Kew  York^  Washington). 


Question  Ko.  50: 


What  percentages  of  all  secondary  students  did 
vocational  students  represent  each  year? 

With  28  states  responding  to  this  question  — 

An  increase  of  \^  was  reported  in  the  percepta^ge 
of  secondary  students  enrolled  in  vocatienal  - 
education.  There  is,  however,  a  problem  of  differ- 
irv9,pirjc>^dujros./Qr,^J<(«ptJf^ljni^  1".£^W'^'*|9/  \     ^  - 
enrollment  from  state  to' state.  '  mii  ovakes  arty 
coa^arison  of  one  state  to  another  or  any  general 
tabulation  subject  to  question. 


Question  Wo.  $1 !         How  many  vocational  education  teachers  have 

taught  in  your  state  in  each  of  the  last  five  years? 

With  26  states  responding  to  this  question  —  * 

Thtire  was  great  variation  in  the  number  of  tefchers 
from  s^ate-to->state  (see  individual  reports  for 
figures).  .All  states  re})orted  an  increase  from 
1968  to  1973.    The  average  increase  over  the  five-year 
^  '  period  was  52^. 
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APPENDIX  m» 

/ 

TOPICS  or  RECOHHEN DAT IONS  Of  tNOtVtDUAL  STATE  COONCILS 


Hany  of  the  State  Advisory  CouocMs  submitted 
reco<nmendat ions  for  vocational  education  legislation  In 
addition  to  Answering  the  questionnaire.    The  following 
outlines  of  the  topics  of  those  recommendilions,  state- 
by-stale,  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  reference  guide. 
These  brief  notes,  of  course,  cannot  convey  the  full 
range  and  depth  of  a  State  Council's  comDents,  and  the 
full  text  should,  therefore,  , by  consulted  before  any 
conclusions  are  drawn.    The  full  text  of  each  Council's 
report  appears  in  Appendix  IV, 
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ALABAMA  ^  ^    ^  '  ' 

•     Continue  Public  Law '90-576. wl th  following  additions: 

-Consolidation  of  Title  I,  Parts  F,G,  and  H  with  Part  8 
-Amend  Title  l.Sec.  I '3  to  include  local  advisory  council 
-Revise  Part  Z  to  inctude  area  A/ocatlona)  school  construc- 
tion and  equipn>eot         ^       *  "i? 
State  Plan  ^      ,  .  » 

-Keep  but  make  more  flexible  -to  give  maximum  latitude 
to  statQs*  X 


ARIZONA 


Fo/vard  funding  —  provision  foV  carryover 
'Categories  --  keep  but  aJlow  states  to  set  percentages  in 
s    accordance  witJ)  n^eds  and  priorities 
State  Plan—  continue  with  fewer  compi  iance,  requi  renients 


ARKANSAS 


•  .  SACVE  —  continued  support  with  more  explicit  manxlates 

from  Congress  to  HEW  and  USOE'and  more  financial  support 

•  Categories  —  keep  but  do  not  Increase  in  number 


CALIFORNIA 


Forward 'funding  to  giv6  sufficient  planning  time 
Combine  a i I  federal  programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
within  a  total  educational  pro9.r^ 
Simplify  federal  neporting  systw 


COLORADO        ^  - 

•     Need  additional  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 


CONNECT  I CUT-^ 


Forward  funding;  keep  categories 

USOE's  formula  for  allocating  funds  to  SACVE* s  has  been 
Inadequate  for  jmall  states 


DELAWARE  ^ 


1968  Amenc^ents  have  been  responsible  f<5r  broad  expansion 
of  voc-ed  programs  and  services.    Quality  of  Ipstruction 
and  corppotencies  of  graduates  have  increased  dramatically. 
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(Delaware  continued) 

Q     Has  generated  state  and  local  financial  support  for  voc-ed 
to  ratio  9  (state/local),  to  one  (federal). 

•  Weed  cocwpletc  funding  including  appropriations  for  P^*92-3l8 

prSTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

•  Forward  funding;  keep  categories  '  * 

•  1968  Voc-Ed  Amendments  have  initiated  extremely  promising 

trends  in  voc-ed  that  could  not  otherwise  have  emerged 
In  our  local  school  system.    We  need  federal  support  in 
the  form  of  g^uidance,  as  well  as  funds. 


FLORIDA 

Report  provides  full  explanation  of  all  recommendations  and  of  the  - 
tremendous  Improvement  since  I963  ~  diversification,  new,  innovitive 
program,  change  to  more  positive  attitude  by  the  people, 

•  State  Plan  —  keep  plan,  at  least  as  state  guide,  but  remove., 

detailed  regulations 

•  Categorical  programs  —  keep,  but  make  possible  transfer  of 

dollars  "from  one  to  another 

"  greater  flexibility  In  type  of  programs 
®''9l^J?;  ~  raise  work-study  upper  age  limit  to  30: 

;     -  make  funds  available  on  continuing  basis 

.  for  curriculum  revision; 

more  financial  support  for  introducing 
Innovation  into  schools;  * 
increase  EPDA: 

f*.^r*jf'  'aggressive*  program  in  teacher  and 

*\^X  .counselor  education; 

^  ,    .     '  —  1^  delete  categories,  keep  funding 

'  *      \  Set-asldes  —  keep,  buj  make  flexible  or  eliminate,  but  keep  ^ 
.  \/f  funding  '  • 
•V,f5ACVE  —  keep  as  Is 

•  Other  —  lead  time  In  funding 


GEORGIA 


Keep  State  Plarv  —  will  become  more  important  If  consolidation 
'  occurs 

Consolidation  may  be  necessary  but^prog rams  which  lose  their 
Identity  are  often  not  considered  priority  items  for  funding' 

Most  Important  goal  accomplished  under  I968  Amendnents  Is 
the  estabi Ishment  of  state-level  leadership  for  Vocational 
e ducat  Ion 
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HAWAII 

•  Forward  funding. 

llLrNOIS 

Council  feels  that  full  potertial  of  this  Act  is  only  now 

coming  to  fruition.     Impact  in  Illinois  has  exceeded  expectations 

efficiency  of  utilization  of  funds  very  high. 

•  Current  provisions  of  I968  Amendments  should  he  continued 

and  expanded. 

•  Categorical  funding  continued       otherwise  there  will  be 

no  concerted  national  thrust 

•  Advance  funding 

INDIANA 

Voc- ed  programs  greatly  improved  since  inception  of  Council. 


IOWA 


If  state  cofiwi ssions  are  established,  SACVE  will  still  be 
needed  to  advise. 


KANSAS 

State  Educational  Planning  Commission  should  be  established. 


KENTUCKY         t         '  4 

•  Continue  Education  Amendments  of  I968 

•  Increase'funds 

•  Carryover  funds  — •  permanent 

•  keep  categories  ---direct  funds  to  'hard  to  reach,'  and 
'hard  to  teach' 

•  SACVE's       keep,  with  $50»000  minimum 

•  Federal  bureaucracy       consolidate;  unified  leadershfp;« 

support  for  professional  t^rainlng 

LOUISIANA  %  ^' 

•  Forward  funding  and  provision  for  carryover 

•  No  bloc  grant  for  all  categories,  but  better  coordination 

among  categories 


ERIC 
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MAINE 

•  Maine  SACVE  supports  improvements  in  present  legislation 

which  ^jiW   lead  to  Increased  interaction/between  acaoemic 
and  vocational  programs,  and  between  professionals  and 
laymen.  ^ 
f    *lf  1202  Commission  is  established,  Maine  SACVE  would  be 
?         a  watchdog  for  a/iy  narrow  partisan  simplification. 

•  Let  T'tle  X  go  into  operation;  any  fresh  study  would 

produce  different  compromises       uMikely  to  produce 
better  ones. 

9      Council  should  play  vigorous  role  in  shaping  1202 
Commission       needs  staff,  and  funds. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

o      Continue,  inc/ease  funding 

•  Federal  .mandates  for  mare  action  ,to  problematlc^^rea-^' 

—  locals  tend  to  find  easlest-to-manage  programs 

•  SACVE's  —  continue,  more  flexible  membership;  fewer^ 

educators;  require  minimum  funding 

•  State  Plan       continue,  but  more  flexibJe;  SACVE  should 

be  .involved  In  objectives  and  goal  -  setting  stage  of 
State  Plan  .   -  / 

ft-9r^.i focvard  funding  j 

o     Research  and  training       *nore  CoUncM  involvement 

•  EPO^  .  . 

•  Consol  idatfon  —  C-l;  more  flexible 

•  Open  Innovative  delivery  systems 


MICHiGAN 


Forward  funding 

Keep  categories  ''^^ 


MISSISSIPPI 

  ■       /  ' 

•  '  More  funds  . 

•  Single  bloc  grant  Ins'tead  of  categories  would  be  too  dependent 

on  administrative  determination  of  need       keep  categories 

•  4   Forward  funding 


MISSOURI 


•  Continue  Tydings  Amendment 

•  Forward  funding  —  one  year 
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MONTANA 


Has  benefited  trc-nendcusly  from  PL90-576^^  encourages 
continued  effort  by  the  Congress  to  provide, 
significant  financial  support  to  vocational  education^ 


NEBRASKA 


o  keep  categories 

o  State  Plan  —  continue,  with  annual  reviews 

o  forv/ard  funding  S 

o  continue  EPOA 

o  SACVE's  —  keep;  more  funds 

o  continue  Tydlngs  amendrient 


C 


NEVADA 

o      forward  funding  --  by  January  I  of  preceding  fiscal  year 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

o  insufficient  funds  for  disadvantaged 

o  forwai*rf  fiinding       one  year 

o  keep  categories 

o  unl-form  data  for' all  agencies 


NEW  JERSEY 
♦ 

o     forward  funding       at  least  six  months 
o     keep  categories 

{  ^< 

NEW  MEXICO 

endorses  present  law  —  no  major  revisions  necessary  » 
funds  not  adequate  for  disadvantaged. mij>ori ties 
give- Council  power  to  recocnmend  level  of  federal  funds 

In^state  for  voca'tional  education   

set  mirtlmum  funding  base  for  each  state 
keep  categories  ,     >  * 

NEW  YORK 

Although  Federal  VEA  196iB  has  enabled  New  York  to  institute 
new  vocational  education  programs,  and  help  more  students 
.especially  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  —  much  more  can  be  done, 


and  handicapped 
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(New  York  continued)  ^ 

9     amount  of  funding  not  realistic       limitation  to  three 
years  means  loss  of*  flextbillty  consistent  wah  program 
Implementation  needs 

o      \S72  A-nendments  a  patch-up  sort  of  endeavor 

o      1202  Commission  unnecessary 

o      SACVE  (New  York)  -would  support  N.Y. Board  of  Regents  as 

the  Cormtfssion  If  one  is  created 
o    #NYSACVE  supports  outright  non-matching  funding  for 

occupational  education  on  basis  of  Identified  needs 
o      law  should  require  involvement  of  SACVE  to  assure 

citizen  involvement  and  grassroots  thinking 


NORTH  CAROL  I NA 


State  Plan    —  simplify  and  require  3-?  year  basis' 
forward  funding 

permanent  carryover  provision  for  two  year  period 
keep  SACVE       revise  membership  categories 
bloc  grants  for  grade  or  age  levels 
categorical  funding  (set-asides)  limited  to  ancillary 
areas 


OHIO 


Continue -current  provisions;^  increase  funds 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


forv/ard  funding 

do  rtbt  have  enough  spaces  at  area  schools  or  enough 
teachers  at  present  funding  rate  —  federal  funding 
sets  pace  for  state  and  local 


federal  funds  being  used  to  support  State  OepaKtment 
of  Education     ^  ^ 
set  indirect  costs  lower 
keep  categories 


PENNSYLVANIA 


re^nstiti^te  Tydl ngs  Amendrfcnt 

-common,  Aat  ibnwide-rstatTStical  gathering  procedure 
one  agenty  for  labor  maAet  information  at  all  levels 
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(Pennsylvania  continued)^ 

J — ^     co^won  "SescrJption  of  labor  jnarker 
{  ski  Us  and  codina  system  (USOE  code.  Dictionary  of 

^'  Occupational  Titles,  mi  I i tary  occupat ional  specialty)' 


o  ,  keep  categories 
o     strengthen  SACVE 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


increase  funds 

all  voc-ed  programs  under  education  committees 

Congress  and  USOE 
forward  funding 
Title  X  of  92-318 

requi  re  State  Plan  '       .  ^ 

o     SACVE  —  continue  and  strengthen 
•     modified  bloc  grant  systcMi  y-y,  p®<iss^ondary 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Keep  basicJliy  the  same,!  but  put  in-advance,  long-tenm  funding 


TENNESSEE 


c  funding  one 'year  Jn  advance  « 
o     donsol  idat  iorv:y  eliminate'  F;  save  C;  sSve  0;  insure 

growth  in  curriculum  and  counseling  services 
"o     continue  set-asides 

o     make  State  Plan  guidelines  more  flexible  V 


TEXAS 


separate  ^irj^^  C, through  I  have^'^utl  i vcd  their  usefulness  , 

dnd  are  now  too  rigid  and  specific  •  » 
forward  funding  —  at  least  one  ye^r  y 
if  State  Coftrnissioft  is  established*.  SA<:VE  sliould  be  of 

great  assistance  to  it;  Council  would  need  additional  staff 


utAh 


•  keep  categorical  grants 

•  *  earmark  funds  for  job  development  aitd  Job  placement 'dl  rectors 
e      forward  funrJfng  —  at  least  six  months 
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VIRGINIA 


9      NACVE  continued  and  strengthened 

o      SACVE  continued  and  strengchened       better  balance  of 

membership  categories 
o      for<;ard  funding  * 
o     bloc  graivts.  by  grade  levjls  y/i  tK  categories  IlTiited 

to  auxi I iary  areas 
o      permanent  carryover  provision  such  as  Tyd«njgs  Amendment 
o      State  Plan  --"requirement  continued  but  simplified 


WASHINGTON 


o      forward  funding 

&     allot  at  least  some  of  the  total  appropriation  on  basis 

of  projected  need  and  priority  rather  than  formula 
o     keep  Part  F  separate;  C  and  D  CQuld  be  combined        i  " 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


o  forward  funding  —  at  least  six  nxJnths 
o     keep^  categories ' 


WISCONSIN 


o  Federal  Department  for  Education  an<r Manpower  with  Cabinet 
status 

a  voc-ed  involvement  in  ma/^power  ^ 

o  stop  reorganizing  OE  , 

o  advance  funding 

o  placement  by  high  schools 

•  data  ^  ** 

•  Title  X 

•  youth  group;  career  ladders 


PUERTO  RICO 


•  replace  phrase  'occupational  ed*  with  vocational  —  include 

adults 

•  provide  funds  for  private  schools 

o      no  catego'rical  grants  \ 

o     accountabi 1 i  ty  , 

•  more  fun^Js 


VIRGIN, ISLANDS 

V  Continuation  of  P. L. 90-576. at  minimum  level  of  $50,000  for  Counc 
Is  imperative  if  impact  on  jobs  for  youth  in  the  Islands  is  to 
^      '  continue  and  increase. 

forward  funding  —  at  least  one  year 
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APPENDIX  IV 


N^Upnal  hM^ofy  Council  on  Vocation! I 
Education  and  all  of  the  State  and  Territorial 
Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education  were 
Involved  in  the  development  of  this  Special  Report, 
Forty-jsix  Councils  we able  to  complete  a  folU 
Individual,  State  report'  by  the  March  deadline 
necessary  for  Inclusion  in  the  abovt  tabulation 
and  sutnmary. 

A  list  of  those  State  Councils  follows,  and 
the  full  text  of  the  Report  of  each  is  attached. 
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ARt20HA  

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DEUWARE 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
11AWAII 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KEN.TUOCY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 
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NEBRASKA 

^•NEVADA'-  '■  

NEW  ^PSHIRE 
NEW  JERSEY 
NEW  MEXICO 
NEW  YORK 
NORTH  CAROLINA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE  ISLANO- 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
TENNESSEE 
/  TEXAS 
UTAH 
IRGINIA 


'  ^WASHINGTON 
j/EST  VIRGINIA 
.VI  SCONS  IN 
PUERca*AiXO 


IRGIN  ISLANDS 
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Senator  Pelu  .The  next  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  consisting  of 
American  Association  .of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  repre- 
sented by  John  E.  Tirrell,  vice  president  for  governmental  irffairst 
the  American  Vocational  Association,  represented  by  ^  Mary  L. 
Ellis,  president  and  Lowel  A.  Burkett,  executive  director;  the 
American  Perbonnel  and  Guidance  Association,  represented  by 
Charles  L.  Lewis,  executive  director  and  Patrick  J.  McDonough, 
assistant  executive  director  for  professional  affairs;  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  repre- 
sented by  Jerold  Roschwalb,  director  of  governmental  relations;  and 
Newtop-  0.  Cattell,  director  of  Federal  relations  for  Penn  State  Uni* 
varsity.     -  .         j  u 

Senator  Schweiker  has  other  commitments  this  mommg  and  he 
would  like  to  hear  frgm  Mr.  Cattell  from  his  State.  So  we  will  start 
with*  Mr.  Cattell. 

STAfeMENT  OF  NEWTON  0.  CATTEIl,  DIEECTOE  OP  EEDEEAL 
JtELATIONS  FOR  PENN  STATE  TJNIVEESITY,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
^6lATI0N  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES;  JOHN  E.  TIRRELL,  VICE 
.fTRESTDENT  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL'  AiTAIRS,  AMERICAN  ASSO- 
^.  CIATION  OF  COMMUNITY  AN3)  JUNIOR  COLLEGES;  MARY  L. 
ELLIS,  PRESIDENT  AND  LOWELL  A.  BURKETT,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION;  CHARLES  L 
LEWIS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  AND  PATRICK  J.  McDONOUGH, 
ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  AFFAIRS, 

American  personnel  and  guidance  associition;  and 
.  jerold  roschwalb,  director  of  governmental  rela- 

TTONS  FOR  PENN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  A  PANEL  , 

•Mr.  Cattell.  I  am  Newton  O.  Catell,  director  of  Federal^rela- 
tions  at  the  Penn.sylvania  Stat§  University.  Because  I  cannot  claim 
to  be  an  expect  on  vocational  education  and  because  I  do^  ftot  know 
all  the  activities  of  my  members,  I  would  like  to  have  J.erry  Rosch- 
walb here  with  me.  '      "        /  .ir,^ 

Senator  Pell.  As  a  matter  of  procedure,  your  full  testimony  will 
be  printed  in  the  record.  It  .wiU^^  thoroughly  examined.  I  would 
hone  that  you  would  make  your  remarks  as  abbreviated  as  possible. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  leaving  an  imprint  on  the  Senators  minds, 
I  think  the  exchanges  between  the  Senators  and  the  witness^  has 
a  lasting  effect  while  the  reading  of  testimony  sometijt^  does  not 
have  that  same  type  of  lasting  impact. 

So  proceed.  *  "        ">  * 

Mr.  Caitell.  I  think  I  got  the  message. 

I  do  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  Senator  Beall 
for  introducing  S.  942.  "  .       ^  i 

I  will  go  from  there  to  mention  we  have  prepared  a  formal  state- 
ment and  we  hope  it  will  be  introduced  in  the  records 

Senator  Pell.  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  the  conclusion  of 
your  testimony.  «  . 
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Mr.  Cattell.  In  the  statement  we  talk  about  the  history  of  the  . 
-members-of-our  institution.and-0$feup.ation9ljrteedsjofl 

We  do  make  special  appeal  for  consideration  for  part-time  students 
in  that  testimony  because  these  people  are  frequently  heads  of 
holds  and  they  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  going  to  school  f  i«t  "me, 

*We  think  Federal  law  should  give  them  e<jual  consideratipn 

I  am  going  to  limit  my  testimony  to  a  bnef  discussion  of  three 
issues  that  we  hope  the  committee  will  consider.  ^    • , 

The  first  relates 'to  the  size  "of  the  postsecondary  set-aside,  the 
second  to  the  authorized  use  of  Federal  funds,  and  the  third  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  are  distribnted  by  the  State  agency  to 

the  institutions.  ,  .    ,  i  •  ^  t  t       „  ^Vow^ 

To  simplify  the  discussion  atid  to  keep  it  bnef.  I  have  a  chart 
..for  each  one  of  these  issues,  if  I  may.  .  ..  "  ■ 

The  first  is  the  size  of  the  postsecondary  sot-aside^hich  m  my 
opinion  is  almost  a.noiussue,  almost  but  not  quite.  When  our  ,  col- 
leases  from  the  American  Vocational  Association  propose  to 
double  the  size  of  postsecondary  set- asides,  we  were  ^tefu^or^at- 
evidence  of  agreement  on  national  priorities.     .  .  .  _    ,  ^i.  \  u  " 

But  I  think  we  have  to  understand  the  implications  of  pat  be- 
cause how  much  of  an  increase  is  this?  ,   ,         ,     ,  i.-^ 

My  first  chart  will  show  that  23.9  percent  of  the  Federal  fends^. 
under  part  B  were  spent  on  postsecondary  in.  1973  even  though  only 
15  percent  was  mandated  by  law.  But  note  .what  happens  when  the  ^ 
funds  for  the  disadvantaged  the  handicapped  and  constnictioff  are 
attributed  to  their  proper  categories.  Now,  we  find  27.1  percejit  ac- 
tually postsecondary  in  1973^  .    ii.  • 

Finally,  the  American  Vocational  Association  m  their  .estimate 
sutsresls  that  the  30  percent  should  include  the  adult  programs. 

Senator  PEM..Xet  me  make  sure  I  understand,  what  you  are  say-  - 
ine  While  only  1.5  percent  is  mandated  by  law,  23  pera-nt  was  actually 
spint,  and  that  in  addition  to  that,  you  went  up  to  3.5  percent  with  ^ 

Mr  ^CAmLL.  Categories  there  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and 
constniction  fit  into  the  categories  of  secondary  and  postsecondary. 
When  funds  for  adult  programs  are  added,  postsecondary  got  over 
■  35  percent.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  These  are  Federal  dollars  tTiat  were  spent  on  voca- 
tional education  for  kids  who  finished  high  school.  Last  year  65  per- 
cent was  spent  for  kids  in  vocational  education  m  high  schools,  is 
tliftt  'correct  ? 

Mr.  Cattell.  By  definition  they  finished  or  left  high^  school  and 
they-werfe  over  1(8  years  of  age.  -     i.  i 

Senator  Pell.  Thirty- five  percent  covers  all  those  who  left  nigh 

^  T^t  me  put  it  another  way :  65  percent  was  then  spent  in  vocational 
education  for  kids  in  high  school?  ' 
Mr.  Cattell.  Yes,  sir.  \  ' 

This  coliuiin  here  is  postsecondary  plus  adult  programs  (indicat- 
ing). Postsecondary  set-aside  is  how/m  excess  of  35  percent, 
cause  of  the  uneven  record  in  the  States,  we  think  it  is  important  to 
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mandate  a  posti>econdarj^  set-a^ide  that  represents  the  national  pri- 
*  ority. 

~^MoTe  irripormnt  thanT:}Te  size,  of  the  set- aside  in  oirr  opinion  is 
the  use  to  which  the  set-aside  is  put» 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  more  than  35  percent 
spent  for  non-high  school  ? 

Mr.  Cattell.  S.  942  suggests  that  40  percent  would  be  a  reasonable 
figure. 

Senator  Pell.  Would  your  colleagues,  who  are  advofeating  career 
education  in  high  schools,  agree  with  you  ? 
Mr..  Cattell.  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Pell.  Are  any  represented  in  the  panel? 
Mr.  Cattell.  AVA  says  30  percent.  I  think  Mn  Pucinski,  just 
said  25  percent. 

-  If  I  may  proceed  then  to  our  second  issue,  the  authorized  use 
of  Federal  funds. 
Mr.  Chairman,  whatever  uses  are  finally  agreed  upon,  we  would 
^  like  to  appeal  to  you  and  to  your  colleagues  for  precision  nnd  danty 


so  that  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  legislation  is  carried  out. 

In  fact  vocational  money  today  may  be  used  for  almost  any  p{xv- 
pose,  so  long  As  by  some  stretch  of  the  imagination,  vocational  edu- 
cation is  improved  or  expanded. 

My  second  chart  tells  of  the  use  that  our  association  advocates.  We 
believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the  expansion 
of  enrollment  in  occupational  education  and  to  defray  a  part  or  all 
of  the  extra  cost  it  takeb  to  start  up  and  conduct  operational  pro- 
grams. 

I  hope  we  can  be  questioned  ^bout  these  uses,  but  for  the  sake 
of  bre\aty  let  me  reemphasize  that  most  important  to  us  is  that  tlie 
uses  be  sufficiently  clear  so  that  the  institutions  and  the  State  agen- 
cies may  be  held  accountable  for  how  they  use  the  money. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  serious  shortcoming  in  the  current  law 
and  in  the  way  the  law  is  implemented  in  our  opinion  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  funds  get  from  the  State  agency  to  the  institutions.  This 
is  my  third  issu^.  *      '    .  '  > 

State  plans  do  not  necessarily  relate  accurately  to  employer  needs, 
student  demand,  and  institutional  capacity  to  serve. 

According  fo  the  General  Accounting  Office,^State  plans  are  pre- 
pared only  for  compliance  with  OE  requirements  in  order  to  receive 
funding.  The  result  is  that  the  State  agency,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion has  nearly  jmlimited  discretion  as  to  which  institutions  to  fund 
and  with  how  much  money. 

My  final  chart  shows  what  our  bill  would  do  to  ]imit  State  agency 
discretion.  Note  that  we.  invoke  the  1202  State  commissions  to  plan 
for  postsecondary  occui^tional  education  in* the  Stat^. 

A  choice  of  1202  is  mfede  because  we  do  not  think  that  planning 
for  postsecondaty  occupational  education  should  be  isolated  from 
planning  for  all  of  post^iscondary  education. 

Before  continuing  witli  the  chart,  may  I  add  that  S.  942  amends 
section  1^202  so  t'hat  the  States  may  conduct  their  planning  efforts 
according  to  unique  State  .circumstances.  The  new  J202  would  re- 
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quire  broad  participation  by  the  public  and  by  the  various  institu- 
tional interests  in  the  planning  process. 

^  It  authorizes  the  States  ta  use  a  variety  of  means  to  accomplish 
that  participation  including,  but  not  mandating  institutional  mem- 
bership on  .the  State  commission-. 

But  to  return  to  the  issue  of  State  agency 'discretion,  the  State 
1202  commission  in  our  legislation  would  a^se^^  employei  needs, 
student  demand,  and  institutional  capacity. 

For  the  sake  of  discu.ssion.  we  call  this  a  research  plan  (indicat- 
ing). This  is  to  distinguish'  it  from  a  compliance  document. 

The  1202  State  comnilssiou  would  then  prepare  an  operational 
plan,  outlining  for  tjhe-  State  administrative  agency  how  to  select 
the  institutions  that  would  ser\"e,  and  it  would  prepare  funding 
guidelines  for  the  use^f  the  administrative  agency. 

Finally,  the  1202  State  commi.^ion  with  the  State  advisory  coun- 
cil would  evaluate  compliance  with  the  State  plan  and  report  the 
results  of  that  evaluation  to  the  Commissioner. 

I  .hope  you  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  did  leave  the  best 
for  last,  the  issues  of  the  size  of  the  ,^et-aside  and  the  use  of  State 
funds  are  moot  if  the  State  agency  continues  to  have  unlimited 
discretion  in  law  to  .spen^l  Federal  funds  a«  it  sees  fit. 
,    Thank  you. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
^  Senator  Schweikkr*  Thank  you. 

Senator  Peu..  I  thought  we  would  get  tb?  presentations  of  each 
of  the  members  out  of  the  way  and  have  some  questions  after  that^ 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  Senator,  I  believe  .since  our  concerns  are  mainly 
post.secondar}',  it  might  be  best  if  I  go  aext. 

For  the  record  I  am  John  1^.  Tirrell,  Vice  President* for  Govern- 
mental Affaii'S  of  the  American  Association  of  Communfty  and  Junior 
Colleges.  *  > 

For  the  record,  we  have  over  1,000  in.stitutions  that  last  fall  en- 
rolled over, 3.5  million  students,  about  half  of  them  in  occupational 
program.s.  Thar  is,  about  1.7  million  individuals  are  in  occupational 
program.^  in  community  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  technical  insti- 
tutes.  '  '  .  » 

According  to  U.S.  Office  of  Education  figures,  this  amounts  to 
about  72  percent  of  all  postsecondary  \ocational  students.  Thu.s,  we 
havft  a  major  concem  in^this  le^slation  but  not  l>ecause  of  some  new-- 
found i;Oiiwnirnient,  or  to  protect  ve.sted  intere.sts. 

Xot  here  out  of  .some  new-found  egalitariani.-jm;  for  many  years 
we  have  worked  with  in<lividuals  in  the  belief  that  there  is  dignity 
in  all  work,  and -that  it  is  valuable  to  take  an  individual  as  is,  and 
help  him  or  her  to  develop  .skills  for  a  job  t};at  is  really  available  in 
our  work  force. 

Xot  here  out  of  "greed  or  turfmanship":  for  years  community 
college.*?  have  allocated  scarce  resources  to  woik  with  individuals  in 
the  inner  cities,  vvith  <  1  i. sad  van  t  aged  and  minority  indi\n  duals — 
largely  with  local  and  State  funds. 
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Not  here  to  request  continuance  of  ob&olete  programs;  created  in 
the^  main  by  local  citizen  action,  not  by  Federal  lobbying,  com- 
_*  jnunity  xjoUeges.  are^  v«ry  resiwnsive  t<r  reai  local  needs,  ^  1±rey  lire 
not  only  willing  but  dp  terminate  programs  as  the  requirements  of 
the  work  force  change. 

Xot  hei-e  to  request  protection  for  millions  of  dollars  for  State 
administration;  since  we  are  "grassroots"  in  orientation  and  are 
created  to  serve  real  local  needs  rather  than  being  created  by  Fed- 
.eral  legislation,  community  colleges  are  service  oriented  rather  than 
organization  directed  to  serve  forms,  plans,  and  a  burexiucracy. 

The  proposal  supported  by  AACJC  irf  S.  939  is  in  the  main  a 
confinnance  of  the  current  legislation  rather  than  a  radical  overhaul 
or  reorganization  into  many  new  titles.  Four  changes  arc  recom- 
mended: 

One:  Sending  Federal  funds  for  postsecondary  occupational  edu- 
edition  directly  to  the  State  agency  charged  with  planning  for  all 
postsecondary  education. 

Two:  Incre^sin^  the  minimum  percentage  for  postsecondary  oc- 
cupational education  from  15  to,  40  peroent.  ' 

Three":  Establishing  local  coordinajting  committees  charged  es- 
pecially with  coordinating  occupational  education  planning  with 
manpower  planning  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  Train- 
ing. Act. 

Four:  Limiting  Federal  funds  for  administration  to  5  percent  and 
providing  up  to  1.5  percent  for"counseling  and  guidance. 


BACKGROUND 


In  the  1968  amendments,  the  Congress  mandated  that  a  minimum 
of  15  percent  of  part  B  funds  should  be  used  for  students  in  post- 
secondary  programs. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and7.abor  Committee  on  August  13,  1974  [tab  Q],  AACJC  docu- 
mented that  in  recent  years  a  number  of  States  had  not  fulfilled  this 
requirement  of  the  law.  Later  in  the  fall,  the  General  Accounting 
,  Office  issued  a  report  that  showed  a  similar  disregard  for  the  law's 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  set-aside  requirements,  as  well  as 
documenting  on  page  98  [tab  R]  the  AACJC  assertion  that  t^he 
minimum  of  15  percent  for  postsecondary  was  not  being  observed 
in  10  or  more  States  in  the  last  4  years. 

«  Th^l^^s  not  the  case  in  all  States  for  in  some— as  we  call  them 
'enlightened"  States—postsecondary  programs  are  receiving  about. 
50  percent  of  the  total  Federal  fund.s,  ThiJ^  brings  about  an  average 
of  23.5  percent  for  all  States  for  postsecondary,  but  this  figure  ob- 
.scures  the  unfairness  and  inequity  to  the  people  in  the  States  which 
allocate  less  than  the  legal  mmimum  |:o  postsecondary  occupational 
training  opportunities. 
To  keep  the  chronology  complete,  the  Office  of  Education  feports 
-  relea<?ed  last  fall,  for  fiscal  1973,  again  show  that  10  States  are  not 
expending  the  requires!  minimum  of  1^  percent  on  postsecondary 
programs  [tab  S].  '  -  '  , 
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Tim&l9oes  not  perhiit  going  into  detail  on  the  significance  of  pOst- 
-5econdar5^-occupatiojnal  .traming.  EnroUnient  has  been  growing 
rapidly  since  1^68,  and  it  seems  certaij^  that  the  proportion  of  stu- 
dents seeking  post  secondary  occupatioijij  training  will  increase — <iue 
in  part  to  demographic  developments,  t^ut  also  ift  part  to  the  traift- 
ing  and  retraining  needb  and  interests  ofijtthe  adult  population. 

Additionally,  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  postsecondary  occu- 
pational education  is  couhistently  bhown  to  be  better  in  terms  of  the 
student's  employability  following  training.  This 'is  documented  in 
a^i  evaluative  article  by  Be^itrice  Reubens  of  Columbia  University 
which  surveys  and  analyzes  the  literaiure  on  this  topic  [tab  T], 

f 

REACmOK  OF  MKafBERSIIIP 

We  have  consulted  with  many  of  our  member  institutions,  lo- 
cated in  426  <iongressional  districts,  in  developing  this  proposal. 
Consultations  included  a  meeting  of  a  national  task  forc^  4ast 
February,  a  special  meeting  of  our  Council  fot  Occupational- Edu- 
cation, two  meetings  of  our  State  directors,  and  special  meetings  in 
many  States — two  in  California.  The. response  was  almost  unani- » 
mous:  the  vast  majority  want  the  two  major  changes  proposed  to 
help  them  pi-ovide  even  more  individual  with  occupational  training. 

For  example,  all  the  community  and  junior-^  college  presidents 
from  Oklahoma,  with  the  chancellor  for  higher  education,  came,  to 
Washington  and  received  from  their  entire  Hbuse  delegation  sup- 
port for  these  positions.  Last  week  in  Kansas,  four  separate  groups 
of  community  college  reprfesentativeiy—administrators,  tnistees, 
faculty,  and  students — separately  endoi^sed  S.  939,  seeing  in  it  great 
potential  to  serve  the  students  in  th^ip-  19  community  and  junior 
colleges. 

In  a  supplementary  statement  [tab  U],  the  American  Association 
of  Women  in  Community  Colleges  suggest  some  modifications  to  the 
act  which  would  provide  a  focus  on  the  needs  of  women  in  occupa- 
tional education. 

None  of  the  AACJC  suggestions  is  intended  to  reduce  programs 
for  secondary  student^s.  The  secondary  program  is  large  and  im- 
portant but  the  system  is  built  now,  and  at  present  there  are  a  de-  , 
dining  numt^erc^of  children  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  fairness 
and  equity,  more  emphaSfs  is  now  needed  on  postsecondary  progrJims. 

An  aiialjsis  of  current  contributions  indicate  this  can  be* done 
best  by  usmg  the  nationwide  system  of  community  and  junior  Col- 
leges, and  technical  institute. 

An  analysis  of  area  vocational  schools  iii  1074-75-  [Tab  V]  shows 
the  following: 

One:  The  24  States  with  46.5  percent  of  the  postsecondary  area 
vocational  schools,  that  make  heavy  use  of  community  colleges, 
enroll  64  percent  of  the  postsecondary  students. 

Two:,  Conversely,  the,  25  States,  with  51.7  percent  of  the  area 
postsecondary  vocational  schools,  that  make  little  or  no  use  of  com- 
munity colleges,  only  enroll  33  percent  of  the  postsecondary  students. 

Thus,' it  would  appear  from  this  evidence  that  the  greater  use  of  , 
community  colleges  increases  the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
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postsecondaiy  occiipatioiiul  tVaining.  Propobals  in  S.  939  supported 
*     by  AACJC  [See  chai-t,  tab  W]. 
—  -    -rpj^^  Vocational  Eclucatrofi  Al^t-of  1963-,^^  amemled  m  1968,  has 
given  some  national  dibcretion,  but  the  ijiTplementation  and  major 
funding  in  the  developiiient  of  vocational  education  in  the  Nation 
has  been  by  the  Statub.  We  belie\e  it  ib  time  to  reconsider  some  of 
.   the  a^tV  basic  provisioub  to  meet  changing  circumstances,  including 
recognition  of  the  major  role  of  pobtsecondary  j^istitutions  and  sys- 
tems in  career  and  occupational  education.  Simple  oxtention  of  the 
1968  amendmentb  or  more  of  the         ib  no  longer  adequate.  At  the 
very  1^1  any  uxteubion  or  new  amendmentb  bhould  take  into  account 
title  X-B  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972.  The  emphasis  in 
the  act  shoirld  be  flexibility  to  meet  thp  needs  6f  citizens  at  local. 
State,  and  national  levels.  • 

The  importance  of  pobtisecondaiy  occupational  education  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  it  fully  into  account  m  any  effective  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  postbecondary  education  within  the  States,  is  clear. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  Congress  in  title  X-B  of  the  Education 
Amendmentb  of  19Y2  by  specifically  making  planning  for  postsec- 
ondary  occupational  education  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  plan- 
ning process  to  be  carried  out  by  State  "postsecondary  education 
*        [1202]  commissions. 

If  career  and  occupational  need.s  of  persons  of  poet  high-school 
age  and  older — as  well  ab  the  human  resources  needs  of  the  States 
and  Nation — are  to  be  met,  then  overall  postsecOndary  education 
comprehensive  planning,  not  for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
Federal  regulations  but  to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  States  and  the 
Nation,  is  essential. 

This  can  be  .done  by  removal  of  the  "sole  State  agency''  require- 
ment as  applied  to  all  vx)cational  and  occupational  planning  and 
administration  .at  the  State  level.  The  act-  should  provide  for  a 
planning  and  admini.strative  agency  for  the  elementary /secondary 
level  and  a  planning  and  admini.strative  agency  at  the  postsecond- 
^    ary  level. 

The  problems  at  each  level  are  not  the  same.  'While  there  should 
be  provision  for  common  effort^s  and  coortlination  of  planning  on 
the  two  levels,  to  mandate  that  they  be  done  by  a  "sole  State  agency" 
is  in  actuality  to  create  a  third  branch  of  education  rather  than  to 
recognize  the  integral  involvement  of  vocational  and  occupational 
education  with  the  education  process  at  each  level. 

Planning  for  posthecondary'  occupational  education  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  oomprehen.sive  planning  for  all  of  postsecondary 
education  as  a  whole  within  the  States.  To  make  it  otherwi.se  is  to 
encourage  fragmentation,  conflict,  duplication,  and  ineffective  use  of 
re.sources.  The  re5pon.sibility  for  such  occupational  planning  bhould 
rest  with  the  State  postsecondar}^  education  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  comprehen.sive  pq.stsecondaiy«^|)Jimning  within  the 
State.  ^  ' 

'  Thus,,  S.  939  has  tho  TJ'edrral  funds  flow  to  the  1202  commission- 
now  designated  in  47  States — ^the  agency  charged  with  planning  for 
all  postsecondary  education.- 
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It  ill  turn  can  designate  a  new  or  existing ^gency — including  the 
State  board  for  \ocational  t'duciition  It  ijt.^chooses— to j administer 
ihe  progranr.  This^  use  of  anotlier  boartl  \iy{m  fact  what  ife  now  done^ 
in  at  least  two  States — California  and  "Washington, 

The  increase  in  the  luiniuuun  for  po.stbecondary  is  recognized  in 
the  American  Vocational  As^sociation  bill,  which  calls  for  30  per- 
cent minimum  for  [xjstbecondary  and  adult  programs. 

This  is  in  ideality  not  an  increa.se/for  iictual  fiscal  year  1973  fig'ures 
show  27,9  percitnt  of  Federal  fundh  expanded  for  po.st.secondj\r}% 
and  8,5  percent  for  adult  programs,  oi'  a  total  of  36,4  percent.  Thus, 
an  increase  for  po^t.secondar}  alone  to  40  percent  ii5  not  huge  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  same  States — Iowa,  California,  Washington — are 
already  considei-ably  over  that  perctMitage.  . 

The  provision  of  the  flexible  20  percent  that  is  determined  by  the 
new  State  allotnuMit  board  can  pro\  ide  for  variations  in  each  State, 
If,  for  example,  a  State  ha.s  made  major  conimitments  in  brick  and 
mortar  to  handle  home  adult  progi-ani.s  in  i^econdary  area  vocational 
schools,  there  is  a  pro\  isipn  foi-  bome  of  the  Fedei'al  funds  goings  to 
the  State  to  be  so  used. 

We  do  not  believe  the  AVA  proposals  to  mandate  the  linking  of 
postsecondary  and  .adult  fund.s  i.s  wi.se.  for  it  again  reduces  the  flexi- 
bility for  each  State  to  make  decisions.  y  f 

'Two  other  gene  ml  comments  before  concluding — one  on  data  and 
the  second  on  specific  congressional  intent. 

n^TA  ■  ^ 

It  has  been  almost  unbelievable  to  get  data  on  the  almost  $500 
million  appropriated  in  lecent  years,  Tlie  official  USOE-BOAE  re- 
ports for  fiscal  year  1973  give  two  diflferent  totals  for  postsecondary 
enrollments  and  three  for  total  Fedi'i*al  expenditures  for  postsecond- 
ary— tv^o  difi'erent  figui'es  on  one  page  [tab  X].  Any  attempt  to  get 
compat^able  figures  from  the  States  is  impossible.  It  sterns  difficult 
for  USOE  to  monitor  the  mandates  of  .Congress  accepting  such 
"sloppy''  reporting,  BOAE  and  NCES.  it  appeal's,  must  give  some 
direction  on  definitions  and  the  like,  and  then  BOAE  exert  sanc- 
tions— like  withholding  funds — if  and  when  States  do  not  scrupu- 
lously j'eport  as  directed. 

At  present  I  can  report  to  you  that  official  USOE-BOAE  re-^ 
ports- show  the  total' Federal  expendituivs  in  fiscal  year  1973  for 
postsecondary  were  $91  million,  or  $130  million,  or  $140  million,  de- 
pending on  which  best  suits  the  cane.  It  is  not  conducive  to  rational, 
factual  based  discussion,  ' 

,se?:ciFic  roxoHKssioxAT.  intent 

In  tlie  Higher  Education  Amerfdments  of  1972  in  title  X— part  C 
a  Bureau  or  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  w^as  created.  Sec- 
tion 1071(b)(2)(A)  states: 

Three  iK>8itions  to      i)lacKl  In  j^rade  17  of  such  General  Schedule,  one 
wliieh  shaU  he  filled  by  a^,  i>erson  with  hnmd  experience  In  the  field  of  junior 
and  community  college  education , , ,  ^  ' 
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This  position  has  not  been  filled  almost  3  years  later. 
Section '  1071(b)  (2)  (B)  states:  * 


Sevett  positions  to-be  placed  in  grade  16  uf  the  General  Schedule,, at  least 
twu  uf  which  shaU  bfe  fiUed  by  liersuns  with  bruad  experience  in  the  field  of 
postsecundary  uccui>atiunal  education  in  community  and  junior  colleges  .  .  . 

Thebe  two  pobitionb  have  not  boon  filled  alniObl  throe  yearb  later. 
We  are  told  that  U30E,  or  the  legal  staff,  or  Civil  Service^  or 
somebody  is  not  sure  of  the  congresisonal  intent. 

•'And  so^  you  can  see  why  we  press  for  specific  percentage  set- 
a&ides,  and  other  bpecificb — rather  than  "let  the  distribution  of  funds  ♦ 
find  their  own  level  in  the.  States." 

'if  the  langiiage  of  section  1071  does  not  bring  action  in  3  years 
in  Wabhington,  anj  vague  congressional  language  will  develop  in 
many  States  friction,  duplieation,  and  in  the  final  analysis  less  train- 
ing oppoitunitieS'  for  individuals. 

CONXLUSIOK 

In  concluding,  a  recent  statement  by  Prof.  Xorman  Harris,  Cen- 
ter for  the  study  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  MicHt- 
gan,  seems  appi'opriate : 

.  .  .  jobs  generally  considered  to  require  a  (four  year)  college  degree — have 
IncTease<l  very  slowly,  from  6  i)erGent  to  only  20  percent  of  the  labor  force 
over  the  last  70  years,  Eiren  in  our  sophisticated,  capital-intensive  economy 
only  one  job  out  uf  five,  in  1970.  required  a  (four-year)  college  degree. 

Another  trend  line  shows  the  rate  of  college  attendance  for  the  same  period 
(1900  to  1970)  paralelling  the  professional  job  trend  line  until  about  1945.  at 
which  time  it  began  climbing  steeply,  until  in  1969  nearly  60  percent  of  high 
sehtx^l  graduates .4*ntered  a  college  of  some  kind.  This  expectation  gap  began  to 
take  on  tiie  dimensions  of  a  yawning  chasm  in  the  lives  of  thousand.s  of  nn- 
employed  and  underemplojed  young  i)eople  by  1974,  and  the  figure  may  grow 
to  millions  during  the  decade. 

With  excellent  faclliiie».  well-trained  teachers,  and  quality  programs,  com- 
munity colleges  ha\e  been  at  the  forefront  of  the  career  e^ucg^tion  movement 
for  years.  In  most  fields  ♦  *♦  ♦  and  in  most  localities,  parjy^fessional  and 
technician  jobs  are  available^  ^ven  in  the  present  depressed ^^^^y*  ^^r  per- 
sons with  the  required  postsetH>iidary  occupational  traininj]|^m^dle  manpower 
jobs  for  associate  degree  graduatcB  hav^  held  up  relatively  well  compared  to 
professional  jobs  for  baccalatireate  degree  graduates.         *  , 

AACJC  makes  these  proposals  to  expand  support  to  train  indi-^^  

\iduals  for  occupations  neetled  in  the  work  force  through  the  ^f^^ 
tern  of  community  colleges  already  in  place. 

'Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  just  like  to  say,  as  Mr.  Pucinski  proposed 
a  one-shot  proposal /as  T  iinderstaiid  it— we  had  a  little  difficulty 
heawitg — in  inner  cities,  it  is  too  bad  Senator  Schweiker  is  not  here 
l)ecause  we  have  four  or  five  community  colleges  in  place  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pittsburgh,  and  we  have  community  colleges  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  T  would  hope  before  any  one-shot  kind  of  major  city 
proposal  might  bo  considered,  the  use  of  in-plac^  facilities,  faculty,  ^ 
erftnpment,  in  these  major  areas  in  community  colleges  ^wi^ht  be 
Considered. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Sejiator  Pkll.  "Thank  you  very  much  Ms.  Ellis. 
^  Ms.  Ellts.  Mr.  Chairman,,  AVA  believes  the  Vocational  amend- 
ments of  1068  are  basically  sound.  But  in  any  other  case,^tj  J^elieve 
there  is  also  room  for  improvement.     /  - 
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3^ejlo  have  a  stateniehtjhat       wmild  like  to  hy^e  mdudcd:  in 
the  record?^    '  "  ;       '  • 

vTo  save  time,  I  wouldiike  to  ask  Mr.lJurkett  if  he  could  cover 
tlie  concepts  that  XV X  pi-pposes  and  then  I  would  like  to  take  an 
opportunity  to  cumnient  and  niakc  some  additional  remarks. 

Mp.  Burkett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  for  this  opportunity  tp 
speak  in  behalf  of  vocational  edticiition.  ^  ^ 

*  I  represent  approximately  55.000  vocational  educatoi^s  of  the 
tion.  They  are  people  thlit  are  in  the  community  coJleges  in  all 
'phase&^of  vocational  education  in  thi^.  country.  They  are  primarily 
"  conr*»med  about  the  quality  of  the  program.  They  are  concerned 
about  how  we  can  impro\e  to  ber\e  the  needs  of  moi*e  people.  So  I 
am  going  to  be  speaking  today  about  some  conci'pts  1  think  that 
might  bi»  helpful  to  you  in  considering  the  new  legislation  and  will 
present  those  one  at  a  time.  ] 

We  believe  that  the  current  planning  in  vocational'education  has 
not  been  quite  up  to  par»  We  think  there  could  have  been  improve- 
ment or  can  be  improvements  in  the  planning  process. 

Vocational  education  sei-ves  all  people  at  nil  levels  in  all  types 
of  institutions  in  all  types  of  programs.  Some  of  them  are  in  the 
public  sector,  honie  of  them  arc*  in  the  private  sector.  So 'there  should 
be  some  kind  of  a  picturo  of  what  goes  on  in  the  preparation  of 
people  for  employment » 

,We  think  that  Uie  oomprt*hen.sive  Staie  ptan  should  reflect  and 
determirit:  tlie  role  these  institutions  ^and  progi'ams  can  perform. 
After  all,  the  program  is  to  serve  people.  It  is  not  to  serve  institu- 
tions. And  we  ought  to  be  very  cl<?ar  with  that. 

It  is  needed  at  the  local  .level  as  well  as  at  the  State  level.  There 
should  be  consultation  with  all  the  types  of  agencies  and  all  types 
of  people  in  the  pri'paration  of  these*  comprehensive  State  plans. 
Tl)ere  must  l^e  utilization  of  all  facilities  that  have  been  prepared 
,^And  that  t^ie  people  are  capable  of  rendering  the  programs.  They 
.should  look  at  the  need.s  of  the  adults  and  in-school  youth,  and  they 
should  look  at  the  analysis  9/  the  population,  the  job  market  an- 
•  alvsis,  job  perfonnance  aiuilvsi.s,  curriculum  resources,  teachei  e<lu- 
*^ion  i)4iA»ds,  leailei-sliip  de\ elopiiient,  progi"am  planning,  program 
I e view,  vocational  education  promotion,  student  improvement,  coun- 
.seling  niidvgulilaiiu*,  vocational  instruction,  placement  and  foTlowup 
and  evaluation,  and  take  into  account  all  the  natioifill  and  State  pri- 
orities, pai^icularly  in  regard  to  the  serving  of  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped. 

This  we  think  can  be  done. 

There  has  be(»n  sbme  expert i.st»  developed  in  recent  yeai's  an^l 
through  research  that  has  l>een  done  at  the  center  of  Ohio  State  Uhi-. 
vevhity  and  othei>>  tlieie  is  expertise  that  could  be  ap[)lied  to  better 
planning  at  the  State  level." 

Xow,  secondly,  if  the  State  planning  is  to  be  implemented  thei-e  is 
going  to  have  to  be  soine  strong. national  leadei>>hjp.  The  l^ureau 
which  has  been  established  wit-hin  tlie  oflic^  is  going  to  have  to  exert 
a  glHJat  deal  of  leadership  to  help  the  State  agencies  in  the  fdanning 
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process.  The  services  that  the  Bureau  should  render  are  to  develof) 
standard&-oi-_quaUty  for, YonitjoiiaJl, education, Jhink  ^  . 
^  important,  and  the  great  expansion  in  vocational  education  in  recent 
years,  well,  we  think  there  needs  to  be  better  standards 'of  quality, 
evaluation  of  accountability  critt^ria  and  procedures,  monitoring  of 
specific  vocational  education  progranis,  4nd  particularly  those  that 
relate  to  our  national  priorities  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvan-** 
taged,  dissemination  of  research  and  curriculum  materials,  develop- 
ment and  use  of4.he  national  vocational  education  data  system/ 

I  would  concur  with  the  gentleman  preceding  me  that  we  are  in 
real  problems  in  regard  to  the  data.  I  hesitate  to  put  in  my  testis 
mony  some  of  the  data  that  is  made  available,  and  I-  would  not  try 
to  justify  any  kind  ofprogram  on  the  basis  of  .data  that  is  pro-  , 
vided.  '-^t"'^  > 

Develepment  and  use  of  national  data  for  preparation  of  annual 
r^>orts,  we  think  should  go  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  assist  the  State  in  vocational  education,  evaluate 
State  planning  giiides  and  monitoring  of  those,  developing  national 
reviews  of  voCtitional  education,  planning  and  conducting  national 
and  regional  ^\orksnopb.and  synfposia,  the  kind  of  leadership  that  is 
needed.  '  * 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  strong  national 
center  for  vocational  education.  The  center  should  have  responsi- 
^bility  for  conducting  implied  research  for  subcontracting  research 
projects  and  also  for  j^ome  of  the  functions  needed  at  the  national 
level  that  canivot  beyperfonned  by  the  U.S/ Office  of  ^Education. 

ThirdjWsJbelieve/hat  there  ijf  a  need  for  periodic  review  of  voca- 
tional-^oucat  ion.  ThV^nsultants  iri*'l962  and  the  Advioary  Council 
in  1967  provided  this  CVngiij^ss  with  infonuation.  We  applaud  this 
cpmmittee  and  the  conimitteSy^in  die  House  for  holding  tl^^^se  over-, 
sight  hearings,  looking  into  jlllbs^tqjects  of  ^the  program.  ""^^ 

We  would  hope  that  in  the  legislation  that  you  would  maintain 
the  periodic  review  concept. 

.  We  will  differ  in  the.pixint  of , view  with  the  preceding  gentleman 
in  reglird  to  the  sole  Stiltq  agency.  We  believe  that  vocational  edu- 
cation is  a  program  and  not  •an  institution.  We  believe  that  it  cuts  * 
'acrqssTtH^ types  Qf  institutions.  We  feel  it  wonlcM^  wrong  to^have 
sepaii|te  ageiieies  ^^here  there  will  be  tluplication  anu  overlapping  of 
programs.. 

jL4^probably  true  that  the  sole  State  ag^cy  needs  to  be  more 
spw^cally  spellfid  out  in  the  responsibilities*  ISirt  we*  would  have  an 
uncoordinated* 'nnplanneiU  and  unduplicated  program  in  this  coun- 
try if  we  did  not  maintain  the  sqle  State  ^agency.    '  • 
We  also  would  Ukb  t»  see  included  in  the  legislation  a  strong  . 
'  emphasis,  on  vocational  or  ca;;eer  guidance  and  expl6ration.  We 
have  learned  that  many  of  our  youth  ai^,  making  occuMtional 
choices  without,  any  background  inf ormat ion,. and  jm rough /curriou- 
'lum  we  see  the  necessity 'for  developing  a  care^i  giiidance[and  ex 
;poration  effort.  ^  \ 

Now,  these  are  the  kiiids  of  things  that  we  in  vocational  qdiica,- 
tion  have  son?e  kllo^\ ledge  about  and  can  mrfke  some  contribntiW). 
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We  would  hope  there  would  be  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  career 
guidance  and  exploration.  It  will  speak  just  again,  in  fact,  Con- 
gressman Pucinski  said  that  career  education  ^nd  vocational  educa- 
tion are  different,  and  vocational  education  is  a  part  of  career  edu- 
cation. But  career  education  is  a  much  broader  concept.  To  use  these 
synonymously  is  doing  both  career  education  and  vocational  educa- 
tion a  disservice?  We  have  to  be.  veiy  c^i-eful  in  the  utilization  of 
these  materials,  for  otherwise  I  think  we  are^going  to  become  con- 
fused. '  *  £  Jl 

The^next  concept  I  want  to  talk  about  is  the  concept  of  secondary 
and  postsecondary.  ^      n  •  .u- 

The  secondary  program  is  .developing  quite  well  m  this  country. 
There  are  still  areas  where  students  do  not  have  the  opportunities. 

You  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  since  1963  because  there 
is  a  tendency  for  .youth  to  stay  in  school  longer  and  the  need  for 
postsecondary  institutions-must  be  expanded.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  postsecondary  institutions.  We  have  colleges  and  universities, 
many  of  them  doing  a  creditable  job.  We  have  area  vocational 
-  schools  and  cwimunity  colleges  and  all  doing  a  very  good  job.  Some 
of  them  are  doing  better  jobs  than  others,  of  course,  as  I  tnist  in  all 
programs  of  education,  i  i        j    ij  - 

We  emphasize  vocational  education  for- young  adults  and  older 

workers.  '  ^  ^  j 

We  have  had^  a  problem  with  the  definition  of  postsecondary  and 
""adult  programs.  That  I  think  needs  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully. 

We  do  need  to  expand  our  young  adults  and  adult  programs.  Peo- 
ple are  changing  jobs  continuously.  They  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
certain  occupations  going  out  of  existence  and  they  need  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  in  new  techniques  for  new  jobs  and  we  need  to 
expand  that  program  tremendously. 

Another  problem  tli&t  we  have  been  faced  .^ith  in  vocational  edu- 
cation is  the  fact  that  ont  ancillary  part  of  the  previous  legislation 
has  not  really  functioned  as  we  think  it  should  because  tjie*  demand 
for  program  support  at  the  local  level  has  not  provided  us^withUie 
opportunity  to  put  funds  and  resources  into  the  development^of^dTir 
teacher  education  programs.  That  is  one  of  the  ancillary  services. 

Our  teachers,  many  of  them  are  pepple  that  come  to  the  institution 
.  perhaps.,  without  the  necessary  teacher  training  and  preparation. 
They  haye  good^technical  backgrounds.  There  is  a  need  for  a  great 
deal  of  in-service  teacher  education  to  help  these  people  do  a  better 
job  teaching,.ahd  above  alL  they  need  to  be  brought  up  to  date  con- 
tinuously in  their  technologies  or  in  their  operational  fields,  because 
those  change,  and  the  teachers  soon  become  out  of  date  in  that  area. 

If  we  are  going  to  serve  out-of-school  youth  and  adults,  w^  are 
.  going  to  have  to  provide  some^tudent  financial  support.  The  work- 
study  concept  that  was  in  the  19'6Tamendments  has  been  very,  very 
helpful,  in  that  it  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  children  or 
voung  people  wTio  work  and  stay  in  school  to  earn  so  they  can  stay 
in  school  because  wa^are  /roing  to  find,  if  we  are  going  to  serve  out- 
of -school  adults,^t1ie  need  to  provide  some  additional  support  for 
that  group  of  people,  who  because  of  family  obligations  or  because 
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is  nrarPmpS^Sw^ii'^'  ^^""^  always  tried  in  vocational  education 
T  .  i  1°"?^^"?  responsibility.  That  has  been  don^  to  a 
^rtam  extent.  But  that  needs  to  be  strengthened.  Currently  our' 
pko^ment  records  are  not  clear  as  to  how  many  people  gor?obs  We 
•fhJ  pt^^Sl^e.''^'**''"  ""^'''^'^  localifies,'?o  show 

'  •  -     is  al^  tL"nT^n?"''°"^'  '^"^-^  placement  and  then  followup' 

u      ^  '°  improve  the  quality  of  our  pro- 

school  what  he  is  doing  and  what  kind  of  programs  we  should  be 
offering  m  order  t0  serve  those  need.s.  One  of  Ihe^thinL  tS  1ms 
been  a  problem  with  vocational  education  is  havinrSf trained  in 

tional  skills  I,  formerly,  was  a  carpenter.  I  was  about  30  veai-s  nf 
age  before  I  got  my.  first  degree  in'college.  Jese  arfthe  Sds  of 
prob  ems  we  are  faced  with.  We  do  not  have  the   raink..  of  fi^f 
^''T.      .leaders.  We  need  our  doctoral  pi^^Ls  We 
-  f  w  1  ^P'V  •  ^"''"'Pg.P'og.ani.s,  so  that  needs  to  be^strTnS^ned 

^  I  will  speak  just  briefly  about  the  resarch  and  curriciifum  devel 

n'cTude  tha  i^TS^'nliT.r^™'?'?-  ^""-""^  ^"  iS  Sdom  di  I 
inciuae  that  m  1963  and  1968  amendments.  There  has  been  a  m-eat 
deal  learned  about  vocational  education.  We  have  a  ereat 
,  .      information,  however,  that  needs  to  be  continued  and  f  ^eJiieLd 

'        to  t  ^e^p^Sr^^re^ai'^^^^^^^  ''''''^'^  ^tel 
•        fn  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  ai:e=  soma^f  the  ideas  thit  ^vo 
have  and  these  concepts  are  deyelo-plcf  more  tELS^^^^^^ 

ThU'yti'srmS ''''''''''  vfi/r^iiir 

Senator  Pe^.  Thank  you  very  much. 

AqS?  w^^so7lUe^S^bJ^;;I^f ^^-^-^.'-^^^  .""^^  advancement  in  -the 
rolation  to  our  n  ?ds  in  fS/olvf  n^o^ 'I'T  ^  ' 
Priorities  as  weJl  as  State  priorities     '""""^  ^""^^^  ^""^  " 

.  veloping  curric^ilum^hat  yorget  t^o^t'L7iS^^ 
...      gicf  and  net  job  fie^r'     "^^'"'"°^I"ting.  emergency  technolo- 

'"l  wo™ld"  lik;i;°      '  thf  prog/rfcaJi:"  "  P'-'^P''^'"-" 

Ckftt  \'^^th  U?cTto"tt  dZ  r^^'^f         T-rell  and 
'  base.  For  th;  last  3  veai?  T  f,!^^  ■  ""f  .needs  for  the  .data 
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been  involved  pretty  niuch  in  the  cSlle^^Hon  of  data  nation^yide  for 
project  base  line  under  bubcontract  arrangements  with  Northern 
Arizona  University^ 

^1  must  say  tKkt  there  is  little  compatibility  with  respect  to  the 
kinds  of  data  available.  We  are  mixing  apples  and  oranges.  There 
is  really  no  way  to  telL  for  example*  how  many  studc^nts  we  have  in 
class  in  a  given  field  of  service  per  ilaj^,  how  many  houi^  those  stu- 
dents are  in  class  per  day,  or  evenThe  number  of  weekb  students  are 
in  class  per  day.  .  . 

So  we  do  have  a  very  soft  data  base.  We  need  to  l>>egin  to  examine, 
review,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will  look  at  that.  .  ' 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment,  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resourceb.  Apparently  this  Nation  has  a  rather  sub-  ^ 
stantial  comniitment  now  to  development  of  naturtfTrebOurces,  par-^, 
ticularly  in  solar  energ}'  area,  geothermal  energy  area,  nuclear  en- 
ergy. I  am  advised  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  president  of  Technical 
Institute  in  Texas,  to  take  powerplant  operatw,  that  is  currentlj' 
important  plant  opei'ator,  and  retrain  that  perbon  to  beconie  nuclear 
powerplant  operator  rnub  into  the  neighborhood  of  $350,000  per  man. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Govemment  has  any  equal  kind  of 
commitment  for  development  of  our  hurrian  resources.  This  poses  a 
real  problem.  It  seems  to  me  as  we  moje  into  an  era  where  our  job 
requirements  are  goin  to  become  more  and  more  sophisticated,  we 
hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  etiual  kind  of  commitment  for 
dewBlopment  of  our  people  as  related  to  development  of  natural 
resmirces.  ' 

Next,  in  a  period  of  economic  crisis  and  high  ^memployment  it^ 
does^ook  to  me  Mr.  Chainnam  <ls  though  the  Nation  and  the  Gov- 
emment could  profit  from  long  run^  long-range  planning  instead  of 
short-gap  policies. 

People  who  are  now  out  of  work  and  who  may  return  to  their  old 
jobs  may  not  go  back  to  the  same  job.  It  appears  to  me — ai^  J  would 
hope  the  committee  might  explore  the  posbibility  of  i-equiring  tho.^e 
persons  who  are  involved  in  public  service  employment  to  at  least 
attend  class  maybe  once  or  twice  a  week.  No  arbitrary'  fiirurivJor  that 
purpose,  but  for  training  and  retraining  and  upgrading,  so  that, 
when  this  economic  crisis  is  over,  at  least  we  will  have  a  better- 
trained  popoulation,  beKeFprepin^*d""popuIation  to  accommbclafe ' 
themselves.  «  ' 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  PelL.  Thank  you  very  much. 

As  you  can  see,  I  am  the  only  Senator  here.  As  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning? of  our  dialog,  I  find  it  verj^  hard  to  absorb  long  monologs. 
And  if  you  want  to  educate  me^,  the  sooner  we  fret  into  questions 
and  answers  the  more  likely  I  will  be  educated.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  the  record,  your  statements  will  all  be  in  the  record,  t  do  not 
.quite  see  the  purpose  of  the.se  very  long  monologs.  T  understand  the 
next  witness  read  60  pages  to  the  House  yesterday.  I  would  hope  he 
could  summarize  his  ideas  .so  that  we  niay  have  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Lbwis.  ifr.  Chairman*  I  heard  yoti  clearly. 
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My  name  is  Charles  Lewis.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association.  Seated  with  me  is 
Dr.  Patrick  J.  McDonough,  assistant  executive  director. 

I  commend  and  thank  our  colleagues'on  the  panel  for  their  wisdom 
in  recognizing  and  endorsing  the  essentiality  of  guidance  and  coun- 
sehng  to  a  most  effective  and  efficient  use  of  vocational  development 
opportunities  for  all  Americans. 

We  for  the  first Jime  have  ofejsdJi^uLjoiUed-S.J)^ 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975. 

The  history  of  cai-eer  ipiidance  antedates  the  earliest  vocational 
education  legislation  in  th\b  country.  The  original  beginnings  of  the 
guidance  and  counseling  movement  began  as  vocational  guidance,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fast  and  the  beginning  of  this  century  with 
Frank  Parsons,  William  Rainey  Harper,  a  ^Stanely  Hall,  John 
Dewey,  and  others  making  significant  contributions. 

This- association  submits  that  vocational  guidance  should  assist 
individuals  in  making  more  effecti^  e  choices  about  vocational  educa- 
tion programs,  but  in  addition  should  help  all  individuals  consider  a 
whole  range  of  options  for  educational  and  occupational  choice  and 
rechoice,  not  just  those  in  which  vocational  education  is  a  major 
factor.  Vocational  giiidance  is  more  than  information  giving,  it  is 
firmly  based  on  the  principle  of  broad,  free,  and  informed  choice 
emergent  from  an  individnaPs  effective  use  o|  career  decision  skills. 

Career  guidance/vocational  guidance/career  development  models, 
found  within  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975,  seek 
to  introduce  and  legislate  a  new  and  fundamental  concept  of  develop- 
mental vocational  guidance  in  which  practitioners  are  not  concerned 
alone  with  immediate  choice  of  training  pr  job  but  are  concerned  with 
intermediate  and  long-ran^  goalh  and  how  immediate  choices  relate 
to  such  goals.  The  iss.ue  simply  is  not  just  occupational  competence 
but  occupational  and  pei-sonal  competencies  of  all  individuals. 

Mr,  Chairman,  three  experts  read  60  pages  of  testimony  yesterday 
in  the  House; I  would  rather  attach  their  testimony.  Those  individuals 
are  named  in  the  statements. 

We  draw  to  your  attention  rather  well-documented  research  infor- 
mation in  this  area  and  we  would  ntw  like  to  turn  to  questions. 

Senator  Pelu  Thank  you  very  much. 

In  the  first  place.  T  would  like  to  understand  the  diffeWce  betweftn 
'  career,  occupational,  and  vocational  education:  Tell  me  what  that 
means  to  each  of  you  so  I  can,  as  T  .say.  get  it  clear Jn  my  mind. 

Mr.  CAT|ffLU  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  when  we  speak  our  insti- 
tutions iiieWify  occupational  educatfort  with  postsecondary  vocational 
education.  Vn  land-grant  institutiofis  wc  are  talking  about  parapro^ 
fessional  training.  T  suppose  that  in  order  .to  get  the  definition 
straight  we  ai-e  going  to  have  to  keep  the  postsecondaiy  vocational 
education.  i  ^ 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  parapro fessional  programs  are  pre- 
pared by  our  col  leges  ^to  develop  highly  skilled  technicians. 

Ue  would  like  to  take  the  wonl  "occupationar'  and  reserve  it  for 
our  purposes,  but  T  am  afraid  we  cannot. 

^  vSenator  Pefx.  In  other  words*  what  you  are  saying  is  that  occupa- 
tional education  includes  postsecondary' occupation  education. 
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What  would  be  tlie  Aliff^rence  between  occupational  and  career 
ocolipational  education? 
Mr.  Cattell.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  BuRKETT.  Senator,  that  has  hai>  been,  of  coui-se,  something  that 
we  have  been  working  on  for  a  period  of  time.  I  think,  the  Honorable 
Pucinbki  wa:>  pointing  out  the  fact  that  career  education  is  a  concept 
of  including  in  all  education  hOme  reference  to  the  world  of  work;  so 
.,_that»^6yen  in  .the  .elemeutary..^a:k^al&-lha^^  children  there  will 
know  that  work  is  a  part  of  our  culture  and  provide  them  oppor- 
^  tunities  to  explore  and  experience  things  about  the  work  in  the  word 
"work.'' 

.  **Vocational  education/*  the  definition  is  the  preparation  of  people 
to  enter  and  succebbfull>  progress  in  an  occupational  field  with  less 
than  a  baccalaureate  degree.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  A  specific  vocation,  in  other  words? 

Mr.  BuRKi-rrr.  A  specific  vocation  or  in  a  family  of  occupations 
closely  related  with  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  necessary  to 
succeed  in  that  occupation. 

Senator  Pelu  Xow,  can  you  have  vocational  education  at  the  post- 
secondary  level? 

Mr.  BuRKETT.  Yes.  ^  , 

The*  term  '^occupational  education''  was  a  coined  term,  coined,  I 
think,  by  the  postsecondary  people.  ^ 

We  have  also  used  the  \yord  "vocational''  to  apply  to  all  levels, 
whether  it  be  the  becondarj*  or  postsecondary.  and  this  has  been  a 
coined  word  starting  back  about  1966,,  or  something  like  that. 

Senator  Pell.  Now,  could  one  of  you  try  your  hand  at  giving  a 
definition  in  10  words  or  so  of  each  one  of  these  term's  that  none  of  the 
rest  of  you  will  object  to  ?  *d  , 
"  Mr.  TiRRELL.  I  was  going  to  try. 

Let  me  say,  sir,  that  cai^er  educafion,  I  think*  we  could  agree  on 
from  the  kindergartener  being  exposed  through  the, medical  student 
deciding  whether  it  will  be  an  urban  specialist  or  a  rural  general 
practitioner.  That  is  a  career  liind  of  awareness  orientation.  I  think 
we  all  agree  to  that.  ,  »  . 

Senator  Pell.- Career  education  im^ans  everything  to  do  with  train- 
ing for  a  career,  no, matter  whether  it  is  to  be  a  plumber  or  a  doctor? 

Mr._BuRXETT.  .Right.   _ 

Mr.'TiRREiJ-.  And  tjie  various  alternatives.  ^ 

Senatpr  Pkli>.  Both  jiigh  school  and  kindergarten. 

That  is  the  general  umbrella?  ^  . 

Mr.  TiRREU..  Yes.  ,  ^  » 

Senator  PELL.rAny  disagreements  on  that? 

Mr.  BURKETT.  No.  .     '      '  ' 

Senator  Pell.  What  is  "occupationaP*? 

Mr.  TiRRELL.  Could  I  take  "vocational"  first? 

"Vocational,"  \  would  agree  with  Dr.  Burkett,  is  job  entry,  first- 
level  skill  entering  jobs,  that  we  would  define  in  S.  039  as  basically  a 
secondary  school  or  for  people  17  years  or  younger.  That  is  vocational. 

Senator  Pell.  What  ahx)ut  the  man  from  the  Electric  Boat  Co.  in 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island  being  retrained  to  work  for  another  boat 
company  at  the  age  of  .50? 
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Mr.  TiRRKLL.  He  would  probably  by  hi.^  age  not  need  job  entry 
skills;  but  as  we  sav*  18  and  oww  uiOs*t  of  them  tend  to  be  occupa- 
tional. This  is  one  of  Mie  proposals,  at  least,  that  we  ]>ut  foi-th  in  939, 

Could  I  ]ust  end  it,  then,  and  I  think  we  can  agree  in  &ome  extent 
with  Dr,  Ellis  that  technical  education,  particularly  if  you  read^thc 
USOE  reports  focus  aixlund  the  engineering  kind  of  vocational  and 
occupational  program,  I  think  thoj>e  aiv  the  oneb  that  are  in  great 
confusion. 


,  .Senator  FELL.tl  would  Feconimend  that  the  four  of  you  get  together 
and  work  some  sf  these  semantic  differences  out.  It  is.  not  going  to 
hurt  any  of  you:  but  it  would  be  lielpful  to  us  as  ue  have  to  legislate 
and  arrive  at  a  definition  of  these  different  terms  that  we,  our  staff, 
and  eveji  the  press— could  eventunlly  accept.  You  can  help  us  just  in 
common  terms  of  reference,  that  these  terms.mean  the  same  thing 
to  everybody.  '  t 

I  do  not  know  if  the  four  of  you  can  agi-ee  on  this,  but  it  would 
be  a  real  contribution  in^this  field, 

Mr.  Lfwis.  I  would  ask  an  endorsement  of  our  section  105  where 
all  the  terms  are  defined. 

Senator  Pell.  It  is  defined  in  the  bill. 

You  have  a  definition  of  all  four  terms? 

Mr.  Lf,\vis.  Yes,  sir,  • 

Senator  Pki,l.  Good,  T  would  like  to  read  that  into  the  record,  T 
think  this  is  an  impo)lant  point.  .t 
Do  you  have  that  bill? 

Ms.  Ellis.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  for 
many  yeai-s  the  people  involved  in  the  American  Vocational  Asso- 
(nation  have  used  the  term  interchangeably.  I  believe  it  was  in  106G, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  we  did  have  a  proposal  presented 
to  the  Board  who  changed  it  to  the  American  Occupational  Asso- 
cfation.  That  proposal  was  finally  voted  down  in  the  .sense  that  the. 
Board,  if  I  recall,  properly  s^id  that  really  we  use  terms  inter- 
changeably so  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Prll.^So  long  as  you  all  agi-ee  on  it,  I  do  not  care  if  you 
use  the  word  "heiroglyphics."  It  must  mean  the  same  thing  to  me, 
to  you,  and  to  everybody"  else. 

Actually,  in  the  bill  that  you  .have,  you  define  career  education 
and  you  have  defined  vocational  educatioi>,  but  you  haVe  not  (lefined 
— ^^hjliMi'^  ■  (Tr-^'occupat iorial."  ^ — ^ — — 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  was  going  to  correct  that. 

Point^s  2,  3,  and  17  list  the  points  ''occupation". and  "vocation'^ 
You  ai-e  correct.  I  .stand  correctctlr  

Senator  Pell.  Well,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  problem.  liiaybe  we 
should  try  our  hand  on  the  definition  of  those  four  te^ms,  and'mjiybe 
they  will  get  accepted. 

Ms.J5j.lxr.  Senator,  T  am  also  the  national  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Technical  A<v^ociation  and  as  Dr.  Tirrell  said,  there  was  a 
time  when  technical  education  was  con.stnied  to  be  those  areas,  po.st- 
ftecondary  areas,  that  were  vital  t6  the  national  defen.se.  But  the 
point  T  want  to  make  is  that  in  terms  of  technical  education,  people, 
1  think,  would  generally  tend  to  say  now  it  is  a.  level  of  education 
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rather  than  a. .program.  So  people  who  nyxin  talk  about  tentative 
education,  it  could  be  at  the  pObtsecondarj  level,  niobt  likely  vvould 
be,  but  it  could  be.  c 

Senator  Pell.  Wliat  we  vvill  try  to  do  in  our  bill — we  will  direct 
our  staff  to  put  in  definitions  of  all  four  terms  to  achieve  a  common- 
ality of  language. 

Mr.  Cattell.  Mr.  Chainrian^  may  I  make  a  small  contribution 
heye>i —  —  — ^ 

In  law  we  have  a  definition  of  "pobti?econdary  vocational  educ^i- 
tion*" 

Now,  what  I  am  really  interested  in  ib  not  necessarily-Jiow  that  ib 
defined,  but  where  Federal  funds  go. 

For^xample,  postsecondary  education  is  defined  in  law  as  voca- 
tional education  for  anyone  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  left 
high  school." 

In  Pennsylvania,  half  of  the  postsecondary  set-aside  goes  to  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education.  The  other  half  is  used  for  tlie 
other  people  who  are  at  the  right  age  but  tlie  level  of  education  is 
not  postsecondary. 

So  I  think  that  where  the  money  goes  is  pretty  important  in  this 
issue.  . 

Senator  Pell.  I  also  think  it  is  very  important  that  tliose  who  are 
substa'ritially  older,  in  tlieir  40\s  or  .jO's,  and  find  that  they  have  to 
change  their  occupationb  due  to  technological  cliange  bhould  really 
come  under  one  of  these  umbrellas  a  little  more.  Some  of  these  people 
have  not  finished  high  school. 

'  Mr.  TiRRELL*  In  our  bill,  S.  939,  a^ng^s  mentioned  about  five 
times.  If  you  have  more  days  of  hearing,  I  believe  the  administra- 
tion on  aging  might  be  over  here  to  testify  for  some  support. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  y6u. 

There  has  been  some  contention  that  the  vocational  programs  at 
the  secondary  school  lev^el  are  training-for-work  pro^ranib  and  do 
not  adequately  prepare  the  students  for  a  lifetime  of  employment 
in  looking  ahead  and  into  the  21st  centuiy  when  these  kids  will  be 
working. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  high  schools  that  L  have  been  througli  where 
the  vocational  education  is  home  economics,  carpentiy,  or  maybe  a 
little  bit  of  anto  mpphaTncs^J^LxlQcs-not^ee4n-to-4mll}^focuh-oit~Uie- 
jobs  that  will  need  to  be  filled. 

I  am  also  struck  by  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  tremendous  un- 
employment you  have  still  a  huge  number  of 'jobs  that  need  to  be 
nlied;  and  I  was  wondering  if  any  of  you  have  any  thought  of 
what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  Here  I  am  thinking  of  the  high 
schools.  *  >  5  '   

Ms.  Ellis.  Senator,  first.  I  believe  you  must  remember  that  you 
do  not  require  people  t6  go  into  vocational  programs.  It  is  by  their 
choice. 

Second,  it  is  true  that  we  do  have  many  schools  throughout  Mie 
Fnited  States  that  do  have  veiy  few  operations  with  respect  to  the 
kinds  of  programs  students  can  go  into.  That  is  not  only  true  in  the 
metropolitan  areas;  it  is  also  true  in  the  rural  areas. 
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Third,  we  beHe\e  that  our  proix)i>al  for  increased  funding  as  well 
as  comprehensive  planning  should  more  easily  erj^jible  Ub  to  adapt 
programs  and  look  at  what  the  labor  market  needs  are,  what  the 
future  employment  opportunitieb  might  be,  to  ha\e  bome  flexibility 
in  terms  of  moving  pix)^rami>  from  one  area  to  another  when  pro- 
gi*ams  are  no  longer  appropriate  at  a  given  site. 

Mr.  ,Rosciiw^\Li$7  Senator,  I  wonder  if  I  might  comment? 

I  think  perhaps  an  answer  or  a  pailiafafibuer  to  the  question  ifes. 
in  getting  rid  of  all  of  the  adjectives  and  just  dealing  with  educa- 
tion. 

I  would  guess  that  almost  eveiybody  sitting  at  this  table  has 
within  the  last  5  or  6  yeai-s  radically  changed  hib  job  or  her  job  at 
one  point  or  another  to  a  very  different  kind  of  work  with  no  great 
trauma  personally;  and  if  this  was  accomplished,  it  whs  because  of 
something  that  did  take  place  at  the  high  school  level,  learning  cer- 
tain skills.  ,^ 

Mr.  Tirrell  has  been  talking  about  and  has  been  responding  to  a 
variety  of  people.  It  does  not  lie  in  knowing  what  market  skills  are 
going  to  be  needed  because  all  the  research  in  the  world  will  not  tell 
us  really  wliat  the  job  market  is  going  to  look  like  30  or  40  years 
hence.  It  does  involve  training  people  in  the  ways  of  using  their 
minds,  so  that  they  can  easily  adapt  witli  the  least  amount  of  shock, 
so  they  can  anticipat<^  changing,  so  tfiVy  want  to  change  as  pait  of 
a  life  experience,  so'  that  the  joiner  who  becomes  a  welder  does  so 
as  a  matter  of  coarse  >vithout  it  req4iiring  his  being  fired,  being  out 
of  *vork  6  months,  having  to  be  scheduled  into  coming  back  to  a 
training  actiVity.  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  T  remember  reading  somewhere  that  half  the  jobs 
in  existence  today  will  hot  l)e  in  existence  in  10  years.  Also,  as  you 
point  out,  new  methods  of  thinking,  which*  is  most  impoi-tant,  have 
to  be  taught.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  certain  manual  skills  that 
.have  to  be  taught  and  \N^ill  be  used  in, a  v.ariety  of  occupations. 

What  is  being  done  with  regard  to  career  education  in  the  pri.sons? 
I  noted  that  in  the"  prison  in  my  own  State  the  main  occupation  is 
making  license  plates;  but  the  only  place  where  license  plates  are 
made  in  my  State  is  in  the  jail.  That  is  not  providing  training  for  a 
viable  livelihood. 

-^What  is  being  done  by  any  of  your  group  with  regard  to  the 
education  of  people  in  prisons? 

Mr.  Ttrrell.  When  we  testified  in  the  House,  sir,  AVilliamspoii, 
Pa.  Community  College  reported  programs  at  Allenwood,  where 
some  of  our  distinguished  citizens  fmin  Washington  have  gone  re- 
cently—there are  others  in  Now  Jersey. 

We  would  be  happ^'^to  submit  for  the  record  for  you  a  list  of  them 
across  the  cx)untry. 

Senator  Pei,l.  I  wonder  if  any  of  you  have  given  me  a  r&ume  as 
to  what  percentage  of  your  funds  is  being  used  for  training  and  edu- 
cating people  in  th(^  jails,  and  what  should  be  done  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  BrRKETT.  T  do  not  have  any  figures  on  this  and,  as  T  recall, 
even  the  Office  of  P^lucation  does  not  have  any  figures  on  it. 

Senator  Pell.  They  do  not.  T  agree  witli  you. 
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Mr,  BrRKEXT,  One  of  the  things  I  know  from  experience  is  that 
our  vocational  people  at  the  State  level  and  in  our  teacher  training 
institutions  have  provided  tremcndOUb  bervice  to  the  i>eople  in  the 
institutions  that  are  setting  up  thcbc  program^,  coiV^ulting  services, 
and  things  of  this  soi-t.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  too  nnich  of  the 
money  for  progi^m  support  in  thohe- inbtitutioub;  but  I-tlo  knou  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  .amount  of  leadership  because  I  myself 
served  on  a  State  staff  some  20  yeai^s  ago,  and  at  that  tinie  we  were"^ 
working  with  all  the  institutions  in  the  States,  helping  them  de-  . 
velo{)  curriculum  facilities  and  dealing  with  special  problems. 

So  that  is  the  only  an$weu  T  can  give. 

Senator  Pell,  T  think  this  problem  is  very  real  because  we  have 
the  highest  rate  of  recidivism,  people  goin^  back  to  jail,  of  any  coun- 
tiy  in  the  world,  I  understand,  except  for  South  Africa,  We  also  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  people  in  jail  of  any  countr^  in  the  world, 
any  Western  or  free  world  country  in  the  world.  So  this  is  a  very  real 
problem  in  our  society  and  One  I  vvould  hope  we  could  devoted  more 
attention  to,  *  '  y 

Mr.  Lewis,  I  \Vould  mention  we  are  encouraged  to  find  coui^ifelors 
practicing  in  the  public  offender  area,  both  in  the  cQ^n-ts  working 
with  individuals  to  understand  themselves  and  the  opportunities  in 
an  effoit  to  help  them  relocate  themselve.s  in  the  usual  fashion. 

We  have  a  newly  established  division  of  public  offender  councils 
attending  to  the' specialized  needs  in  that  particular  setting.  This  is  , 
a  new  development. 

Senator  Pell,  Let  me  be  very  specific,  I  should  tnowHhe  answer 
and  I  do  not. 

In  our  own  State  we  have  a  tremendous  need  for  w(?ldei*s  because 
of  a;  huge  contract.  We  also  have*  a  great  need  for  stenographers  and 
secretaries.  Anybody  with  either  of  those  skills  can  quickly  get  a 
]ob,  and  yet  we  have  unemployment  at  the  rate  of  18  percent  iu  our 
State,  the  highest,  I  believe,  in  the  natipn. 

As  far  as  I  know  we  do  not  teach  eifher  of  those  skills  within 
the  prison  or  jails,  T  would  imagine  this  is  probaUy  tnie  in  other 
States,  too, 

TVTiat  is  the  reason  for  this,  why  don't  jow  pepple  foster  a  move- 
jnent  to  bj^ng  clecent  career  education  to  o^f*  jail  inhabitants  so  that 
Tvhen  they  flo  ge!  out  they  TTave  more  of  an  oppoi-tunity  of  not  re-  ' 
turning 4o  jail? 

Mr,  IkTiKE-rr,  Senator,  T  think  the  problem  pmbably  lives  in  the 
fact  that  the  schools  do.  not  have  jurisdiction  over  tile  jails.  They 
call  some  schools  jail,  I  think  (hat  is  the  problem. 

In  other  words,  the  leadership  will  have  to  be  so^ight  out  from 
fhe  people  responsible  in  those  institutions,  f^'om  the  people,  before 
we  can  serve  them,  Tt  is  again  ji  matter  of  who  is  administering 
what,  •  ' 

Senator  Pell,  Maybe  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  us  and 
maybe  we  ought  to  direct  the  staff  to  include.  iA'the  bill  a  provi.sion 
to  set  aside  more  funds  to  be  used  in  the  Xation's  prisons.  That  may 
be  one  answer.  Tt  will  cnt  into  some  of  the  other  set-asides  that  yo'u 
have. 
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W^iat  would  be  your  resfeion  to  that  as  a  thought? 
Mr.  Lewis,  Broader  thjur  pribou.b,  I  would  include  other  types  of 
jcorrectional  institutions.  ' 
^Senator  Ppxl.  Right.  ^ 

Mr.  TiRRBix.  But  still  I  would  like  to  put  on  the  record  that  it  is 
going  on  in, a  number  now.  I  think,  ab  Dr.  Burki^tt  has  .said/there 
is  some  dif&CTrkr  in viliiig  youi'SPtf  Itt  whwi  yon  afe  somettn^s  iiol 
wanted.  For  example,  'Chicago  eollegeb  have  for  lo  yeai-s  granted 
degi'^es  to  prisonei-s  in  the  Joliet  pribon.  We  have  a  fii-st-Jffendpr 
program  now  funded  by  three  or  four  of  our  colleges  that  .lire  tid- 
ing to  get  judge.s  to  have  people  jusbigiied  to  the  community  ^olWge 
rather  than  sitting  iuside  the  pribon  wallb  leaniiiig  to  be  ftrst-class 
criminals.  T  think  that  nnght  be  another  problem  we  are  working  om 

Ms.  ElXTs.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  genenilized  across  the  countiy. 

Al^ut  3  yeai-s  ago  I  had  an*  opportunity  to  review  the  progiam 
in  Lortoit  They  have  a  few  basifi  programs.  At  that  time,  the  average 
grade  le<v*Vl  of  inmate  was  the  third  grade.  Those  men  were  battling 
any  kind  of  ti-aining  program.  You  are.  absolutely  correct  that,  in 
terms  of  traininjr  them,  it  was  limited. 

T  know  in  the  State  of  Oklahoina  that  the  State  Board  of  Occu- 
pational Education  is  offering  progmnib  aiul  developing  curriculum. 
They  go  into  the  pri.soir  system,  I  undei-stand,  and  actually  do  teach- 
ing there.  ^ 

Senator  Pkll.  Perhaps  one  .<,olution  here  A\;ould  be  to  try  to  set 
up  an  office  in  the  Office  of  Education  whose  mi.ssion  would  be  to 
move  in  this  flire7>tion.  -.«^.^v^<K<^/.^c:<;<:>;../^.,.^ 

What  would  be  your  reaction  to  thi.S  -idea?  ^ 

Ms.  Ellis.  Well,  Senator,  unless  one  of  the  positions  were  filled, 
and,  two,  they  had  a^staff  and,  three,  some  funds  to  work  with,.! 
really  jclo  not  know  what  good  it  would  do. 

Senator  Pell.  Well,  I  think  that  they  could  {ro  to  the  States  because 
anybody  that  has  some  funds  is  welcome. 

Ms:  Ellis.  One  of  the  things  you  get  involved  in,  as  Mr.  Burkett 
has  sard,  is  a  jurisdictional  problem  in  the  sc^n.se  that  the  .schools  are 
controlled  and  the  prisons  are  controlled  by  another  board  and 
neither,  in  cei-tain  ca.ses.  do  you  find  individuals  who  are  willing  to 
work  AvitJi-one-aiiot^ieiv^ —  ^  ■  ■   -^^  

Senator  Pk'll.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  unfoiiunate  taxpayer, 
the  forgotten  man  who  .so  often  suppoi-ts  these  people  in  pri.son, 
^  which  IS  a  greater  expen.se  than  giving  a  student  a  Harvard  educa- 
tion, it  would  be  well  worth  the  money-  Tt  would  be  well  woi-th 
spending,  if  we  could  lower  the  i-ate  of  recidivism. 

Mr.  Ttiirklu  Could  I  add  a  point  on  this?. 
^  Ojjr  people ji^rain  in  trying  to  work  at  I.oi-fon  and  in  a  number 
of  prisons,  find  pixsorter.s  cannot  get  their  GT  bill  benefits  because 
they  aj-e  incarcerated.  The  funds  are  already  ^provided  but  because 
they  are  in  prison  for  .some  rea.son  T  do  not  know  at  the  moment, 
•they  cannot  u.se  those'  funds.  * 

That  might  be  another  thing  the  committee  might  want  to  con- 
sider. 
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Senator  Pell.  It  would  be;  and  I  would  ask  the  staff  to  look  Into 
that  question;  and  if  thit>  is  con-qct,  let  \is  change  it  in  the  next-dmft 
of  the  law.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  can  do.  We  can  write  pro- 
visions in  the  law  to  effect  this  change.* 

Now,  do  you  believe  that  funds  spent  at  the  secondary  school 
level  should  be  spent  for  program-^  designed  to  pi-epare  btudeiit.s  for 
vocational  programs. 

For  example,  should  vocational  pmgranls,  if  ITiey  are  u.sed  for  a 
high  school  physics  program,  be  de.signed  to  prepare  studeiit.s  for 
the  electronic  industiy  or  should  the  education  take, on  a  broader 
basis  only? 

Ms.  Ellis.  My  response  would  be  yes,  as  long  as  phy.sics  is  re- 
lated to  a  physics  program  it  is  a  related  kind  of  coui*se  that  lia^ 
to  be  included  in  the  program. 

Senator  Pkll.  ^sTow,  another  quest  ion  that  caine  up  in  the  last 
round  of  hearing  was  this  question  of  the  Federal  money  being  u.sed 
for  administrative  expenses. 

In  a  number  of  States,  the  statutory  minimum  for  the  handicapped, 
disadvantaged,  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  was  not 
being  met.    .  / 

Do  any  of  you  have  comments  on  that? 

Mr.  BrKKETT.  I  am  not  sure  I  undei*stood  the  question.  I  need  . 
the  question /repeated. 

Senator  ^ell.  The  question  is  that  a  high  propoition  of  State/ 
Federal  money  was  used  for  admihistrative  expense^s  and,  as  a  result 
of  that,i'he  ^atufory  minimium  for  the  Handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
and  vocational  education  was  not  met. 

Mh  BxTRKETT.  Well,  I"  am  not  sure  of  the  cause  or  the  reason  why 
the  statutory  requirerfient  is  not  .met  for  handicapped  and  di^sad- 
vantaged  because  it  <vas  spent  on  adniini.strati(yiK  I  think  our  prob- 
lem lies  in,  and  I  h<ive  studied  the  GxVO  report,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
no  one  had  defined  what  you  mean  by  "administration." 

I  mentioned  Arlier  the  fact  that  when  I  was  on  the  State  staff 
mar\y  yeai*s  ago  that  we  did  provide  consultative  services  to  the 
penal  system:  We  worked  with  local  scliool  distncts.  It  was  more  of 
a  consult hrg/technical  assistance  program  and  it  was  really,  if  you 
want  to/classify  that  as  an  administration,  it  would  have  been  a 
-very-^Tigh~co.<?t^lnTl^rorrT"t}re~stamlp^  payoff  of  Fe<lei-al 

and  State  dollars  in  improving?  instruction  in  vocafional  education 
and  mtprovmg  progi-ams,  I  think  that  that  service  was  very  im- 
portant and  so  I  am  concerned  about  the  accusation  that  the  high 
cost  of  the  adn>inistration  is  eating  into  the  program. 

I  think  the  best  payoff  is.  in  tcnns  of  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  improvements  in  programs. 

Ms.  Ellls.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Office  of  Education 
has  put  together  a  document  responding  to  the  G.VO  and  the  per- 
centage figure  for  all  the  States  is  8.7  percent 

Senator  Pell.  Is  what  percent? 

Ms.  Ellis.  8.7. 

Mr.  TiiRiiELL.  But,  sir,  that  is  like  the  man  drowning  in  the  river, 
average  depth  of  6  inches:  because  there  are  many,  nianv States 
documented  by  GAO  where  it  is  considerably  above  that.  ' 
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I  would  i-cmiiul  you  in  our  bill,  as  in  many  other  pieces  of  Federal 
legislation,  we  recommend  a  maximum  of  5  percent  and  some  of  our 
members  are  after  us  becaus?  they  are  administering  major  State 
programs  at  a  half  of  1  percent.  ^  K- 

Senator  Pell.  The  concept  of  a  sole  State  agency,  whicli  is  tra- 
.i!  l^^^"  .  V?^*"''","''^  education, -alho  seem.s  to  me  to  be  unique  to 
that  held.  Other  educational  programs  are  simply  given  by  Federal 
law  to  the  State  department  of  education  and  it  is  that  department's 
decision  as  to  where  they  .should  be  administered. 
P.]„nn?[n  ">at  a  State  director  of  vocational 

41  v^.?^i^n^  '  '  vocational  education  funds;  and  why  is  the 
?if;on«l         ;   "^"^'^.V^"  ''esponsible  for  postseconcfary  vo- 

T  wn!;  J  ^^'oolfl  be  glad  to  i-espond  to  that  because  I  think 

1  was  the  one  who  was  saying  that  the  whole  should  be  retained  ag 
It  has  been  since  the  time  of  the  fi,st  Federal  act. 
ihe  State  a.ssigned  the  State  board  through  the  Acceptance  Act 

k  t^h?S"S:rd'']'1         "^r'  1"  'n-y^"ani1: 

It  IS  the  btate  board  of  education.  In  some  States,  the  State  board 
of  education  serves  all  levels  from  higher  education,  secomlary,  e  e 

Our  concern,  as  a  profe.ssional,  is  that  we  will  end  up  as  we  Invo 
in  many  programs  and  not  only  in  education,  but  ou  fde  oredud- 
tion  where  there  are  two  institutions,  one  across  the  street  from  tTe 

Ihere  IS  no  difference  between  an  auto  mechanics  program  that  mav 
be  called  automotive  technology  at  a  postsecondary  institution  than 

tpv'nT  P';^^""'"  ^'^f      ''^''''^      the  secondai-y  schoo  beca.S 
they  are  putting  people  m  the  same  types  of  jobs 

Now-,  if  we  have  that  happening,  I  think  the  public  is  aoms  to 

get  very  upset  with  this  in  education  by  duplicating  and  ovePlappin^ 

T  IZ^"^?^\'''^'^  'V^''  "^^^^  ^  ^ordinative  Uogiam  ^ 
I  agree  that  ,n  some  State.s  tl«it  the  State,  board  has  E  too 

n  A  n  1         f"'"'f?  to  be  something  spelled  o^ 

prcS^ss  "  "-"^^       the  people  involved  in^he^piann?ng 

^.^Senator  Pkl^.  Do  any  of  you  U-ork  with  the  proprietary  iastitu- 
Mr,  BuRKETT.  Yes 

tracting,  being  done.  ^         '  ""^  ^  ^^^"^  ^Jiere  is  con- 
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Senator  Pell.  Do  any^of  youor  yout  inemberb  include  any  prior- 
ietary  institutions  among  the^rff^ 

•  Mr.  BuKKETT.  Yes,  Our  oiga^jj^fation  does  include  niemben^  f rom 
private  schools,  from  tlie  univerbities,  colleges,  community  Q611egeb, 
technical  institutions,  and  secondary  schocHs,  / 

Senator  Pell,  How  many  of  yoil  providi?  propri^^tary  programs? 

Mr,  Lewis,  ^W-have  ni&ntioiml  that  pail icipat ion  in -proprietary  -  . 
schools,   •  ' 

Mr,  TiRRELL,  We  hai'B  none;  but  a  number  contract  Svith  propri- 
etary schools  across  the  country, 

Mr.  Cattell.  We  have  none  in  our  membership, 

Mr,  Chaiman,  may  I  correct  for  the  record  that  it  was  mentioned 
here-  that  our  proposed  legislation  would  mandate  separate  State 
agency.  In  fact,  our  proposal  is  that  it  should  be  up  to  the  State  as 
to  which  of  the  agencies  would  administer  the  legislation. 

Senator  Pell.  Kight;  {\nd  as  I  understand  it,  in  New  York,  or 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  where  we  have  one  official  in  charge 
of  kindergarten  through  post-Ph,  D,,  there  is  no  problem.  The  prob- 
lem, as  I  undei-stand  it,  ib  in  those  States  where  you  have  one  official' 
in  change  of  general  education  and  another  in  charge  of  vocational 
^  education  ana  the  money  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  postsecondary 
institutions.  The  .postsecondary  institutions  are,  aggravated  with 
that  process. 

Those  who  favor  the  traditional  approach,  as  I  understand  it, 
would/not  want  the  applecart 'tipped  over,  , 

Mr,  Cattell.  In  Pennsylvania,  sir,  the  vocational  agency  makes 
the  determination  of  how  much  money  should  go  to  the  postsecond- 
ary iristitutions  and  that  according  to  the  way  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand it,  is  a  relatively  arbitrary  deteiTnination.  Then  they  take  the 
money  and  give  it  to  the  postsecondary  Sfate  agency  for  distribution 
to  the  institutions. 

Senator  Pell.  If  we  write  into  tlie  legislafion  a  set-aside  for  the" 
prison  o^institutional  residents,  through  whom  do  you  think  that  ^ 
money. -^flbu Id  go|^  ^    "  '  N 

Mr,  Cattell,  If  the  planning,  sir,  ig  conducted  by  the  postsecond- 
ary planning  agency,  the  1202  State  commission,  I  would  have  no 
 ^prLohLem-watli_Lhei_5Qle!_Stata  agency^  .  ^  

Senator  Pell.  What  about  the  orthodox  vocation  programs?' 

Mr,  Dltrkett,  The  1202  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  provided  it  is 
properly^administered.  Our  problem  is  in  Congre.ss,  in  its  wisdom  it 
spelled  out  how  it  should  be  atlmiuistered.  It  liai5  not  been  admin-  ' 
istered  that  way.  The  Offive  of  Education  has  not  put  out  rules  and 
regulations, 

«     Senator  Pell.  Would  you  be  a  little  more  specific  in  what  ways 
you  feel  the  administration  has  not  carried  out  the  1202  legislation? 
;     Mr,  Bltrkett,  Well,  the'1202  specifically  spells  out  who  .should  be 
on  it.  They  have  not  reviewed  that  and  I  can  name  State  after  State 

where  some  categories  

Senator  Pell,  What  category?  , 

Mr,  Burkett.  Some  of  the  categories  in  the  special  1202's  are  n^ 
on  that,  .  ^ 
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Ml'.  oLttell.  The  problem  la,  sir,  rtiat  thp  administration  (Jl^not 
piomul^tt?  rulcb  and  regulationb  that  woiiKl  define^  represutitation. 
So  by  the  law  of  the  Stifles,  these  1202!s  are  reprosentativ^ecause 
the  law  says  they  are.  In  fact,  they  have  limited^  representation  in 
many  eases. 

Senator  Pell.  Is  there  any  niouitoring  organization  that  tries  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  relevance  of  vocational  IJr^areef  education  to  the 
jl)b  market,  the  degree  or  percentage  of  placement  of  different  insti- 
tutions, and  whether  the  job  training  fields  are  growing  or  declin- 
ing? .        ^  ^ 

Mr.  TiRRELL.  In  the  1068  amendments,  sir,  our  association  got  in  as 
a  requirement  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  to  have  this  done 
on  an  annual  basis.and  an  annual  report.  This  luuijiot  been  done.  It 
has  only  been  done  oDce  since  1968.  There  was  aivoplp?)il unity  man- 
dated by  Congress  that  again  has  not  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  BcRKETT.  Senator,  that  is  one  of  tlie  i^asons  why  we  are  sug- 
gesting that  you  sfrengthen^his  particu%  aspect  of  the  law,^  in- 
cluding a  placement  and  followup  respottsibility  on  that. 

We  have  rec(5rds  to  show  in  .schools  that  the  placement  made  in 
some  States,  but  ^^lere  is  no^real  overall  picture  of  what  is  going  on; 
and  I  think  that  that  is  needed  and  needed  badly. 

Senator  Pkll.  Should  this  be  done  by  the  State  and  National  xVd- 
vi.sory  jOpuncils? 

Mr.  Bl'rkett.  Then  you  get  into  the  feponsibility  of  administer- 
^^S-  Jfyo^i  ^^^J^i^t  to  get  into  the  administrative  aspects,  tliQji  they* 
could  do  that. 

SeHaV>r  Pell.  Well,  a  series  of  audits  by  some  investigative  re- 
porters Svould  clear  this  up. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  is  a  criticarjw)blem  for  a  counselor  to  work  with, 
a  pei-son  w^ho  is  changing  his  career  to  get.  accurate  information  on 
demands  for  different  t3T^pf  occupations. 

I  have  been  very  criticanrr  co^leagiies  in  the  industrial  sector  wKcT 
are  now  back  asking  far  help  to  get  more  people  in  the  engineering 
and  scientific  curriculum.  T  remind  them  that  the  headlines  of  a  few 
years  ago  tl\at  t)he  setbacks  in  the  space  industry  certainly  would 
expect  that  yoifng  people  would  be'a  little  leary  of  that. 
^-Senator  Pelt..  I  do-Bof  Imow-whut  your  eoTpeTiehces  have  hecn,/)lit 
rknow  my  own  experiences  have  l)een  that  the  graduates  of  ^me 
high  schools  liave  only  limited  skills;  typing  skills  for  instance,  are 
usually  very  primitive  indexed.  .  ( 

IVhat  can  be  done  to  make  sure  thnt  when  A  person  finishes  secre- 
-tarial  school  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  handle  tJie  job  for  which  thev 
have  Been  trained?*  ♦  f 

"V^Tien  you  look  at  the  avejage  number  of  words  per  minute  tl^it 
they  can  type  or  take  down  in  shorthand  lind  the  accuracv  of  their 
work,  the  rates  are  VT17  low.  I  know,  because  I  have  worked  a  great 
deal  with  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program  involving  high 
school  students.  Some  of  my  employees  had  started  out  with  me  that 
way  and  now  have-been  with  me  10  years,  working  into  regular  iobs: 
however,  they  are  tl\e  exception. 

The  average  student  cx)mes  up  as  a  golden,  hawk,  a  wonderful 
child,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  absorbed  those  skills  they  arc 
educated  in  6  or  8  houi-s  a  day. 
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Ms.  Elus.  The  problem  is  allied  to  our  low-productivity  problem. 
There  is  the  expectation  of  oui^belves  and  the  expectation  of  our  stu- 
dents. It  just  seems  we  do  not  have  the  quality  we  had-at  one  pomt. 
I  do  not  think  we  place  the  value  on  doing  a  job  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Motivation. 

Ms.  Gattell.  I  think  Qur  in.stitutions  have  to  have  good  gradua- 
tion criteria,  sir;  but  I  would  mther  not  have  the  Fedenil  Govern- 
ment establish  that  criteria,  . 

Senator  Pell.  You  do  not  think  much,  then,  of  my  idea  about  na- 
tional regents,  whereby  a  standard  regents  exam  that  high  school  stu- 
dents could  take  if  they  want  to  test  their  skills.  Then  there  would 
be  a  natural  competition  among  the  high  school  students  to  do  well 
on  the  exam. 

Mr.  Cattell.  I  would  appeal  for  an  opportunity  to  look  at  yoUr 
proposal. 

Senat<tf  Pell.  I  would  say  it  really  has  generated,  a  tremendous 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  For  12  years  I  have  been  trying  to  push  the 
idea,  yet  nobody  likes  it  but  me. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  risk  is  teaching  toward  that  examination  rather 
than  the  skills  and  the  competencies. 

One  of  the  encoip'aging  developments  in  education  today  is  this 
job  performance  competency  base  evaluation  wf  taught  skills  rather 
than  the  credentialing  and  the  certification  where  all  of  them  deni- 
onstrate  that  they  have  indeed  learned  that  typing  .skill  in  a  real 
applied  test  rather  than  a  grade  of  C  or  D«ait  the  end  of  the  year. 
TSiis  is  coming  along  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Is  there  anything  that  anyone  would  like  to  add?  ^ 

Mr.  BuRKEri.  I  would  like  to  make  one  c^iment  whicli  I  think 
falls  in  with  whatoyou  were  asking  about  the  skills  of  people. 

I  think,  as  vocational' educatoi-s,  w'e  are  .almost  talking  about  a 
dilemma;  because  on  the  one  hand,  we  hear  the  people  say,  "Let  us 
give  them  a  good,  broad  general  education^and  then  they  can  go  into 
any  kind  of  job,'^  and  then  you  go  into  the  labor  market  and  talk 
with  the  employers,  the  people  that  actually  have  tlu  ni  perform,  and 
then  they  want  skills.  So  the  balance  between  those  two  types  of 
things  gets  us  into  a  real  problem  area.  ,  *  > 

I  just  point  that  up  becau.se  we  get  both  sidos  of  the  picture  on 
that.  •  ^ 

Mr.  TiRRELL.  Sin  if  I  could  '-^   * 

Senator  Pell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TiRRELL.  The  Intergovernmental  Coopei-ation  Act  of  1068  waji 
paiticularly  devoted  to  avoiding  single  sole  State  agencies  and  in 
the  guidelines  recently  put  out  was, jbhis  quote : 

Future  legislative  proposals  and  grnnt-in-nld  progrnm«  .should  avoid  iii- 
clusion  of  proposalsv  fur  single  State  agencies  In  the  absence  of  c(imi>clllng 
reasons  to'  do-  ofllerwiie.  ^ 

We,  as  yox\  know,  are  a.sking  not  to  have  the  mandatory  .single 
sole  agency,  but  for  the  States  to  have  a  variety  of  optionh.  Including 
if  they  would  choose  like  New  York*  possibly,  your  State*  choosing 
that  agency  or  that  group. 

Mr.  Cattell!  Mr.  Chairman/ we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  today  and,  wo  want  you  to  know  that  this 
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legiblation  is  very  important  to  our  institutions  and  we  hope  we  nmy 
continue  to  cooperate  with  you. 

Senator  F^ell.  Well,  we  will  work  as  closely  with  you  as  we  can. 
I  think  you  know  the  problem  we  in  the  Senate  face;  tliat  we  have 
a  relatively  small  number  of  men  ami  we  do  not  have  the  same  time 
to  give  to  the  hearings  process  that  we  would  like,  especially  con- 
sidering what  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  have.  We  wish  we 
did. 

In  my  case.  I  am  the  chairman  of  four  or  five  different  subcom- 
mittees, so  this  is  one  of  many. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  time  we  spend  hearing 
testimony. 

Mr.  Cattell.  We  thank  you  for'  your  courtesy  and  that  of  your 
staff. 

Senator  Pell.  AVe  will  keep  your  thoughts  in  mind  and  as  we  go 
ahead  and  write  Uie  legislation,  dp  not  hesitate  to  be  in  touch  with 
us. 

I  have  asked  the  staff  to,  digest  your  suggestions  so  that  we  can 
be  sure  that  these  points  are  considered  as  we  jnove  along  toward 
legislation. 

[The  preparM  statements  of  Mr.  Cottell,  Mr.  Roschwalb,  Mr.  Tirrell 
with  attachments,  Ms.  p:ilis  with  attachments,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough,  Mr.  Rowlett,  and  Mr.  Oster  follow:] 
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Mr.  Chainaan  and  Menbers  of  the  Corrmittee,     I  am  Nevton  0.  Cattell, 
Director  of  Federal  Relations  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1  appreciate  the  opportunity  .to  testify  before  the  Co^lttee  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Univers i ties  and  Und- 
Grant  Colleges.     I  w«nt  to  express  the  special  appreciation  of  our 
roenbership  for  the  courtesy  the  Chairman  and  Senator  Beall  show>Qd  us 
by  introducing  our  legislative  proposal.    We  are  proud  of  the 
provisions  of  S,  9^2,  and  we  are  pleased  that  they  are  on  the  public 
record*  ^ 

The  membership  of  our  Association  has  a  history  of  serving  the 
occupational  needs  of  the  people  of  its  states.     In  the  education  of 
^^^t-tlne  students,  that  history  of  service  dates  back  to  the  early 
nOf/^a.    yp~hrgan  ni.ir  prog^rami  of  occMpational  edueaticn  fen.  fuU*  


time  students  in  the  late  19^0*s. 

The  inftttution  with  which  I  am  affiliated,  Penn  State,  is  perhaps 
typical  of  the  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Und-Grant  Colleges,    We  have  committed  the  resources 
of  our  institution,  from  our  earliest  days,  to  serving  the  occupational 
needs  of  Pennsylvania's  citizens  and  serving  the  manpwier  n6eds  of.  the 
Commonwealth  * a  'employers. 

At  the  University  Park  Campus  and  at  our  eighte^  Comnjionwea  1  th 
campuses,  we  conduct  twenty-two  associate  degree' programs  of  occupa- 
tional education.     The  pro-ams  are  developed  a^d  supervised  by  the 
faculty  of  one  or  another  j/f  our  professional  colleges.    The  graduates 
of  these  programs  perform  highly  responsible  semi-professional  duties. 
The  following  tables  list  the  programs,  show  our  placement  rates,  mean 
monthly  starting  salaries  and  enrollments  for  197^: 
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Table  1 

Penn^^cace  Vocaciorml  Associate  Degree  Programs; 
'and  Job  Placcmenc  Rates,  Mean  Scarclng 
Salaries,  and  Enrollments 
for 


Air  Pollution  Control  Technology 
ighway  .Engineer ing^Iechnology  . 


Haceriais  Technology 
Mining  Technology 
^iNuclear  Engineering  Technology 
Surveying  Technology 
Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 
ehemlcal  Engineering  Technology 
Hotel  and  Food  Service 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
H9SS  Cotasunlcations- -Broadcasting 
Retailing 

Agricultural  Business 
Computer  Science 
business 

Wildlife  Technology 

FoMSt  Technology 

Recreation  and  Parks 

Mass  CoCTQun I cat ions --Journal Ism 

Administration  af  Justice 

Aerospace  Engineering  Technology 

Architectural  Engineering  Technology 

AU  Programs. 
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^aca  unavailable. 
**New  program;  no  graduates  to  date. 
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In  1974,  62  fercent  of  the  graduates  from  Penn  State  vocational 
^a«5ociate  degree  programs,  who  were  available  for  placement,  were 
placed  by  the  end  of  June.    Highest  placement  rates  oecurred  in  the 
Engineering  Technology  programs,  where  the  median  rate  was  88  percent. 
However,  these  figures  are  somewhat  misleading  because  many  students 
who  say  they  are  available  for  job  placement  choose  not  to  take  a  job 
when  it  is  offered  to  them.     Beginning  salaries  averaged  $690  per 
month  and  ranged  up  to  $1666  per  month.  -  '  ^  « 

Perm  State  also  serves  the  vocational  education  needs  of  large  numbers 
of  Commonwealth  citizens  through  its  Continuing  Education  Division, 
The  Division,  which  is  second  largest  in  the  Country,  has  a  highly 
sophisticated  marketing,  program  development,  and  delivery  r.*twui.k 
which  extends  throughout  the  State.     It  h»s  a  reputation  for 
46veloping  high  quality  educational  programs  that  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.     During  1973-74,  the  Division  ^ad 
146,854  course  enrollments.  , 

Pepn  State's  Continuing  Education  Division  provides  19  formal 
certificate  and  diplocna  courses  designed  to  provide  technical 
training  at*  the  paraprof ess ional  or  technologist  level.  Programs 
fnclude^:     Building  Construction,  Electrical  Technology,  Machine  and 
Tool  Design^  Pro^urf^iwn  Management,  Accounting,  Business  Management, 
Ferrous  Metal lurgy;,^  Industrial  Relations,  Natural  Gas«  Petroleum 
Production,  and  Surveying. 

The  Division  also  offers  a  wide  variety  of  informal  courses  for^ 
business  women,  computer  programmers,  engineers,  technologists, 
insurance  and  real  estate  personnel,  and  managers  and  supervisors.  ^ 
Additional  vocational  programs  include  law  enforcement,  food  service, 
an  automatic,  sprinkler  and  fire  control  correspondence  rourse,  and  a 
forty-week  m£ne  maintenance  program  for  unemployed  persons. 

Penn  State  s  College  of  Agriculture  offers  two-year  vocational 
certificate  prograir^^  in  Farm  Equipment  Service  and  Sales, 
Ornamental  Nursery  .anagement.  Pest  Control  Technology,  and  Turfgrass 
Management.    Together,  these  programs  enrolled  1614  students  in  1974 
and  placed  over  90  percent  of  their  graduates  In  jobs  related  to 
their  training,  with  starting  salaries  ranging  from  $4,000  to  $1^,000 
a  year. 

Penn  State's  Cooperative  Extension  Service  served  over  1.5  million 
people  in  1974*  through  a  wide  variety  o'f  in-service  occupational 
«*ducation  programs,  ^^long  with  their  traditional  instruction  in 
agricuituial  technology,  conservation,  home  economics  and  youth  work. 
University  extension  specialists  oic  prwifling  programs  in  ecology  and 
energy.,  family  living,  consumer  protection,  commwnicy  deveiuj>mcr.?, 
cidinspor  tat  ion ,  housing,  and  the  elderly.  ^ 
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1  am  sure  that  many  NASULGC  members  have  more  extensive  occupational  . 
programs  than  Pentv  Stabc  and  perhaps  some  do  less.    1  hope  1  have 
demonstrated  that  our  members  are,  Indeed,  committed  to  occupational  - 
education 'and  that  we  have  a  history  of  service  of  which  we  are      •  . 
Justly  proud. 

The  balance  of  this  testimony  will  concern  itself  with  what,  in  our 
opinion,  are  the  significant  Issues  that  we  hope  this  Committee  VUl 
consider  as  It  deliberates  a  national  program  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    Those  Issues  include  the  appropriate  use  of 
Federal  funds,  the  distribution  of  postsecondary  occupational 
education  funds  within  the  states,  and,  finally,  we  will  express  our 
concern  for  the  lot  of  the  part-time  student.    In  describing  the  . 
NASULGC  legislative  proposal,  1  wane  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
asking  for  exclusive  rights  for  our  member  institutions  to  provide 
occupational  education  with  the  .help  of  Federal  funds.    It  is  our 
position  that  alU^n^ltutlons  legally  authorized  to  provide  post- 
.secondary  education.wlthln  the  states  should  be  eligible  to  serve  the 
national  interest. 


indicates  that  Innumerable,  working  men  and  women  are  Interested  in 
upA-adlng  their  occupational  talents.  I  repeat,  the  provisions  of 
our  bill  apply  to-part-time  students  as  well  as  to  full-time  students. 


On  August  30,  at  Ohio  State,  President  Ford,  In  an  address  to  the 
graduates 4  said: 

"Although  this  administration  will  not  make  promises  it 
cannot  keep,  1  do  want  to  pledge  one  thing  to  you  here  and 
.     now.    I  will  do  everything  In  my  power  to  bring  education 
and  employers  together  in  a  new  cliir^tc  of  cred itabl lity-- 
an  atu.oiphare  In  which  universities  turn  out  scholars  and 
employers  turn  .them  on." 

rht  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act^can.  help  the 
President  kee^  his  pledge* 
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To  accomplish  wh^t  we  think  can  and  should  be  done  in  the  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  we  are  asking  for  a  new 
dcpartUfe:    in  essence,  a  new  Federal  program  of  occupational 
education.    It  is  a  new  program  because  Title  X,  Part  B,  of  the 
HlgTnsr"1Wucation  Act--Occupational  Education--has  never  been  imple- 
mented.   It  is  a  nev^  program  because  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
has  had  limited  success  in  supporting  postsecondary  occupational 
education  in  our  states.    The  important  iR«ovative  feature  in  our 
proposal  is  the  use  of  Federal  and  matching  funds  to  great ly ^improve 
student  access  to  postsecondary  occupational  education,  ^ 

In  talking  about  this  proposed  new  Fe(?eral  program^  it  is  appropriate 
to  say  th«t  our  institutions  are  not  seeking  Federal  or  matching 
support  for  that  which  they  are  doing  already.     In  other  words,  we 
-will  not  request  support  for  existing  programs  of  occupational 
education  in  our  institutiorts.    We  will  seek  help  in  revising  and 
improving  exi«ting  programs,  and  we  do  need  resources  to  plan  and 
develop  new  one«. 

^    If  Pedertl  fund«  for  postsecondary  occupational  education  are 

directed  in  the  way  we  recommend,  there  will  be,  in  our  opinion, 
^greatly  expanded  enrollment  in  occupational  education  program* 
throughout  the  Country.    We  doubt,  however,  that  increased  enrollment 
in  occupational  education  will  be  at  the  expense'  of  baccalaureate 
enrollment  in  our  colleges  and  universitiet ,    Baccalaureate. degree 
candidates  normaiiy  will  not'Settle  (even  if  some  should)  for  an 
associate, degree  or  for  a  certificate  in  occupational  education. 

The  new  students  in  occupational  education  will  be,  by  and  large, 
persons  who  will  enroll  only  if  neW  incentives  ?re  provided.    The  new 
student*  will  be  those  who  the  Congress  intended  should  be  assisted-- 
namely,  those  who,  for  economic  reasons,  would  not  otherwise  obtain  a 
postsecondary  education.    Therefore,  we  strongly  encourage  Federal 
support  to  implement  our  major  recommendation,  which  is  student  access. 

CXir  legislative  proposal  describes  ways  that  we  believe  Federal  funds 
can  bfi  used  to  increase  student  access.    There  are  undoubtedly 
otKers  that  ingenuity  in  the  states  and  local  communities  will  uncover. 
We  haVe  suggested  Federal  (and  matching)  support  for  (1)  tuition 
reductions  for  students  in  o^^pational  education  prog  rani*  ^  (i) 
incentives  for  institutions  to  expand  their  programs  of  recruitment; 

(3)  support  for  training  of  guidance  counselors  in  the  public  schools; 

(4)  new  programs  to  meet  changing  manpower  needs;  (5)  expanding 
student  choice  by  encouraging  the  offering  of  programs  of  occugational 
education  in  institutions  not  now  providing  such  service;  and  (6)  what 
we  call  the  two-on-two  program.    Most  occupational  education  programs 
in  our  institutions  offer  the  graduate  a  two-year  certifiicate  or  two- 
year  assoctate  d*»grec.    At  renrt  State  and  at  dther  four-year  colleges. 
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we  are  experlroenting  with  a  two-year,  upper  division  program  for  two- 
year  graduates  from  which  the  successful  candidate  may  achieve  a 
baccalaureate  degree.     These  two-on-two  programs  enable  candidates  to 
delay  their  decision  of  Occupational  training  versus  college  degree. 
If  they  stop  at  thi  end  of  two  years,  they  are  readily  employable. 
If  they  want  to  continue  to  a  baccalaureate  degree,  they  may;  and  at 
the  end  of  four /years,  they  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  are 
even  juore  empjioyable,  ^ 

Let  me^id^  here  thatj  as  a  result  of  wide  distribution  of  S.  9A2,  we 
h^u/<^^celved  many  favorable  and  some  -cf^^^tical  reactions  to  our  bill, 
"because  some  of  the  critical  reactions  are  justified,  we  are  pre- 
paring revisions  which  will  be  availably  to  the  Committee  shortly. 
Most  Important  of  those  revisions  is  the. addition  of  "extra  dost"  to 
"access"  as  an  authorized  use  of  Federal  funds.     By  "extra  cost"  we 
mean  the  difference  in  the  cost,  to  the  Instltutlofy  of  vocational 
and  academic  programs.    Maky  excellent  programs  never  s^e  the  light  of 
day  because  of  excessive  start-up  and  operating  expenses. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  1  on 
Vocational  Education  describes  this  t)roposed  use: 

"A  principle  reason  local  school  districts  have  been  slow 
*  •    <to  4nak©>  occupatl<>n»l  progranfS-avaff^We  tro- all 'wfib 'want' ^r** 
them  is  that  the  Initial  costs  of  vocational  education,- 
are  higher  than  for  col  lege -preparatory  "progr^m5  Thi"" 
efficient  Way  to  use  the  Federal  dollar  to  encourag«r=  *  ' 

vocational  and  technical  educati^as'caxw«.Bf<^V§^ii>n  

^  iO^f  J-jt^  f'L'Juul  GuveuuiimiL  lu  pay  all       <i  bubsLaiaial7 
part  of  these  extra  costs.    For  example,  an  appropriate   ,  *5 
vocational  program  might  cost  tl^  Federal  Government 
$1500  tON$3000  If  .the  student  enrolls  in  a  separate, 
fully  federally  supported  program.     But  a  fraction  of  that 
amount  would  be  needed  if  the  Fed^ara6V<n'n?a?;nrTyatd-'omly  ^ 

extra  cost  of  the^vocatior>§l^  program  for  that  student 
In  the  mainstream  of  secondary  or  pos tsecondary  sc'Kooir"' 


Thus  far,  we  have  proposed  that  the  Congress,  In  reauthorizing  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  authorize  a  new  program  of  pos tsecondary 
occupational  education,  the  provisions  of  which  shall  apply  equally 
to, part-time  and  to  full-time  students  and  which  shall  include  the 
use  of  Federal  and  ipatchlng  funds  to  encourage  student  access  aftd 
to  defray  the  ^'extra  cost"  of  postsecondary  occupational  education 
programs .  v 

To  accomplish  our  purpose,  we  are  suggesting  that  many  provisions  of 
Part  B  of  Title  X  (Occupational  Education)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  be  implemented.    Among  other  important  contributions  of  Title  X, 
Part  B,  we  endorse  the  following:  ,        .  . 
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1.  The  <3esignation  of  postsecondary  institutions  to  provide 
postsecondary  occupational  education* 

}' 

2.  The  option  of  the  state  to  designate  the  agency  (Sec.  1055, 
HEA)  for  the  administration  of  postsecondary  occupational 
education*  ' 

3.  The  use  of  the  1202^  state  commission  for  the  development, 
initiation,  and  overview  of  the  state  plan* 

4.  The  involvement  of  all  interested  parties,  including  the 
state  board  for  vocational  education  in  state  planning 
activities* 

5.  Opportunity  for  all  eligible  institutions  to  provide 
programs* 

t  *^ 

The  balance  of  this  testimony  will  deal  with  the  need  for  both  insti- 
tutions and  state  agencies  to  be  accountable  for  the  use  to  which  they 
"^t  public  funds*    The  member  institutions  of  our  Association  have  a 
history  of  responsible  use  of  public  funds*    We  believe,  however,  that 
legislative  bodies  must  clearly  define  the  permissible  uses  of 
authorized  money*     It  is  difficult  for  the  institutions  to  be  rigorously 
a^otjitfible  if  the  law  is  vague,  or  if  the  uses  spelled  out  in  law 
pennit  the  co-mingling  of  Federal  funds  with  other  institutional 
revenues*    We  are  confident  that  responsible  state  agencies*  are  equally 
concerned  with  accountability* 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  the  best  state  grant 
legislation,  of  which  I  am  aware,  that  enabled  institutions  and  state 
agencies  to  account,  dollar  for  dollar,  for  their  use  of  Federal  funds* 
It  also  provided  for  an  effective  listing  of "priorities  based  on  well 
defined  criteria*  ' 

We  are  supporting  an  equally  objectisre  method  for  the  allocation  of 
postsecondary  voca.tional  education  ^unds  within  the  s'tate*  Our 
proposal  says  to  the  state  planning  agency,  in  effect,  that  the  mission 
of  Federal  funds  is  student  access*    We  suggest  some  ways  that  access 
can  be  expanded  and  we  challenge  the  State  to  devise  rtore  ways*  We 
then  propose  to  the  state  to  experiment  with  various,  methods  that  fit 
the  unique  state  circumstances*.    Finally,  we  ask  the  state  to  evaluate 
periodically  its  progress  to  determine  the  degree  the  plan  was 
implemented  Successfully  and  what  was^  the  relative  success  of  the 
various  methods  it  chose  to  promote  student  enrollment* 

As  ior  "extra  cost,"  the  1202  State  Conroission  would  determine  what 
the,^*'extra  cost"  is  for  the  various  types  of  postsecondary  nrmofl clonal 
programs,  and  the  degree  to  which  those  costs  should  be  reimbursed-- 


-  / 
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based  on  the  need  for  the  program  and  based  Vipon  t\e  availability  of. 
funds.  The  state  cownissions  should  recommend  the  rf»nner  of  relmburse- 
nent.-whether  on  a  contract  basis  with  lnstltutfonJ^(s)  or  on  a  full- 
time  equivalency  (FTE>  basis. 

The  state.  In  its  operational  plan,  will  be  required  to  define  how 
institutions  will  be  chosen  to  serve  the  objectives  of-  the  leglsia- 
tlon.    The  plan  will  specify  whether  public  funds  will  be  distributed 
to  Institutions  according  to  a  fonuula,  by  competitive  proposals,  or 
by  some  other  method,  depending  upon  factors  relating  to  the  objective 
.to  be  served  and  according  to  circumstances  wltHln  the  state. 

We  support,  Mr.  Chairman,  state-wide  planning  and  the  state  agency 
distribution  of  funds.    As  Increased  Federal  funding  Is  channeled 
through  this  mechanism,  state*  are  able  1:0  serve  state  and  local 
priorfirres  and  the  state's  citizens  are  able  to  help  determine  how  ^ 
taxpayers*  money  is  spent.    At  the  same  time,  both  the  distributors 
of  public  funds  and  the  recipients  of-  public  funds  should  be  held 
strictly  accountable  for  the  use  to  wh,lch  those  funds  are  put. 

The  membership  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land -Grant  Colleges  Is  proposing  that  the  Congress  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  authorize  a  new  program  of  postsecondary  occupational 
education.    We  propose  a  program  that  will  provide  an  expanded  service 
for  our  citizens  who  want  challenging  new  occupations;  arfd ,.  finally , 
we  propose  a  program  for  our  citizens  who  seek  the  opportunity  to 
upgrade  themselves  In  their  current  occupations  through  part-time^ 
study. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  testlfy^. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
AKD  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


One  E>upont  Circk,  Waihinftoo,  D,  C  20036      202  293-7120 
J     M«y'  15,  1975^ 


The'" Honorable  Claiborne  Pell,  U.S.S, 
325  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D,  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  pell : 


One  of  the  positive  results  of  your  gracious  introduction  of  S.  942 
was  our  receiving  nuiaerous  cocaoents  friia  our  mcaberships  around  the 
country.    Ev^aluating  these  coaacnts  has  led  us  to  recognize  certain 
revisions  la  ctr  original  proposal.    Attached  Is  a  copy  of  our  new 
issue  paper  suncaarizing  this  Asaociation's  yicws  on  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  aaendm<!nts  and  a  section  by  section  analysis  of  our  - 
proposed  reauthorization,  t 

Wte  hope  this  will  be  of  soae  assistance  to  you  as  you  consider  the 
changes  in  the  bill.    We  are  grateful  for  your  providing  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  nake  our  ncabers  views  known  in  the  area  of  Vocational 
Education. 


Please  letr  us  kncw^ffiyT?^^<y*Bjr^raaYIiT*nf^^' 


other  natters » 


Sincerely  yours, 

J^"'    Jer^d  Roifchwalb 

Director,  Govemoental  Kelatlons 


JR/aph 
cc:  Ms. 


Je^a  Frolicher 
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NATIONAL  ASSCCUTION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
LWro-CRAffT  COLLEGES 

Sulce  710»  One  Ouponc  Circle,  N.W. 
Wathlnfcon,  DX.  20036 
(202/293-7120) 


Posetefondary  Vocacloaal  Educaclon 


1)  An  Cucllne  of  I$«ue* 

2)  S.  942--An  Afialyils 


May  15.  1975 
Jerold  Roschwalb 

Director  of  Government*!  Relations 
national  Association  o£  State 
Unlveriltlet  and  Land-Grant  CoUejes 

Newton  Cartel  1 

Director  of  Federal  Relatloni 
the  P^noiylvanla  State  Unlvcrilty 
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The  I«sue> 


Th«re  i«  «  wide  r«nse  of  if«ue«  reUtios  to  the  reauthorization  ot  the 
Vocational  Education  Act.    NASULOC  ii  concerned  only  with  those  of 
poataecoodary  vocational  education.    To  sioplify  a  ccoplicated  subject, 
thc.key  issuas  of  poataecondary  vocational  education  aay  be  reduced  to 
the  followi^  three; 

1)  The  size  and  the  recipients  of  the  poatsecoodary  set^asidt. 

2)  The  authorized  use  of  Federal  funds. 

3)  The  control  of  Federal  funds  within  the  states. 


The  Proposers 

o 

Three  national  education  associationa 'have  sponsored  letislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  in  che  U        House  of  Representatives; 

KASULCC     Nation«l  Asaociation  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  (S.  942,  H.  R.  4797) 

AACJC        Aoerican  Association  of  Coonunity  and  Junior  Colleges 
(S.  939,  H.  R.  3036) 

AVA  American  Vocational  Association  (S^.  941,  H.  R.  3037) 


335 


the  Site  artd*  thfe  Recipients  of  tht 
Postsecondarv  Sgt-»stde 


The  Vocatlotul  Education  Act  of  1963  require*  that  each  «tate  «et  a«lde 
15X  of  the.  projrao  fuT>d«  (Part  B)  for  poatsecondary  vocational  education 
"  ...  for  peraons  who  have  coapleted  or  left  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  study  In  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market;  ..." 
'lS*l975»  nationally,  35. 7X  of  the  Federal  funds  was  spent  on  vocational 
education  prograaa  that  qualiUed  as  podtsecondary  or  adult.  The 
programs  were  conducted  In  secondary  schools  and  In  postaecoodary 
institutions. 


Prot>osa  Is 

NASULCC    i*Ol  of  the  progran  (Part  B)  funds  are  reserved  for  postaecoodary 
occupational  education  prograns  conducted  In  postsecoodary 
occupational  education  Institutions.  ' 


AACJC 


40X  of  program  furtds  arc  set  aside  for  postsccondary  vocational 
education.    An  additional  201  cay  go,  all  or  In  part,  to  post- 
secondary  occupational  education  according  to  state  needs. 
"Of  the  state's  occupational  allotaent  for  a  fiscal  year,  75% 
may  be  used  only  for  programs  and  activities  carried  out  by 
coMunUy  colleges."    Branch  canpusea  are  Inallglble.  The 
occupational  allotoent  (probably  the  reoalrtlng  25Z)  l«  used  ^  . 
also  for  state  adolnrttratlon,  -cooprehens Ive  atate  planning, 
and  for  strengthening  the  State  Advisor^  Council,  » 

AVA  yOX'l*  reserved  for  postaecondary  and 'adult  vocational  education 

programs  (vocational  programs  for  p«rsoni  16  years  of  age  and 
older,  who  are  not  In  elaoentary  or  high  school). 

NASULCC  does  not  believe  that  its  proposed  407.  set -aside  for  pos  tsecondary 
would  deprive  secondary  schools  of  needed  prontan  funds.    KASULCC  would  ^ 
agree  to  a  "hold  harmless"  provision  to  protect  those  program*. 

NASULCC  believes  that  pos'tsecondary  tralnlftg  at  the  semi-professional 
or  para -professional  level  will  be  required  Increasingly  If  the  nationals 
Interest  is  to  be  served.     By  targeting  the  set-aside  on  occupational 
progtfaos  In  postsecondary  Institutions,  KASULCC  think*  this  objective 
will  be  met. 


8g;j 


§36 


Uae  of. Federal  rund» 


Should  th«  u*«  of  Fed«r«X  funds  be  narrowly  defined  co  enture  eh«e  the 
incenc  of  Coagre.t  i$  .erved?    Or  .hould  the  authorized  u.a.  be  leaeral 

iL^f^/L'*"',"^  "  ^^'^  "  post.econdary  * 

vocational  education  ia  either  exjanitd  or  laproved?  • 


.    .  fropoaaU 

I)  To  Increase  access  to  (expand  enrolltsent  in)  postsecondarv 
occupational  education; 


HA5ULCC 


2)  TO  pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  d/ff«rence  between  the  cost 
of  conducting  occupational  projran*  and  the  coat  of 
conductlni  «cadealc  proyraos. 

AACJC       DesUn,  establish,  and  conduct  pro^rans  of  occupational 
education,  involve  secondary  -schools  In  placecent  and 
cpuosellnj,  desljn  of  hljh  quality  prosrs«,  train  taachers 
and  adMlnUtrators;  lease,  rent  or  renodel  facilities. 

AVA  Fro»ra»  operation,  cTOStructlco,  services  to  assure  quality 

vocational  education  .tudent  orjanUatlona,  residential 
schools,  h(ae  economics,  cooperative  vocational  education. 

KASULCC  b^llevas  that  currant  law  and  the  proposals  of  AACJC  and  AVA 
provlda  for  uses  of  federal  funds  that  are  so  general  In  ^opllnJ  ^o 
vague  in  oatur.  th^t  state  agencies  and  institutions  cannot  ba 
Sl^m^^^  '1'*^'  expenditure  of  federal  funds.    Whether  or  not  ' 

NASUUX:  s  suggestions  oi  "access"  and  "extra  cost"  are  finally  accepted, 
the  Association  MP?tMU  for  well  defined  *nd  clear-cut  authorised  uses. 
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Ceocrol  of _gonds  Wtthtn  Che  Scaces 


In  Che  extscinf:  lav  and  in  all  proposed  revisions,  Federal  funds  are 
channeled  ca  insciiiuciorfs  on  Che  basis  of  plans  prepared  by  che  Scace, 
According  co  che  General  Accouncing  Office*  scace  plans  coday  are 
prepared  only  for  coapliance  vich  OE  requirecaencs  in  order  co  receive 
Federal  funding.    Scace  plans,  chcn,  are  coopl lance  docunencs-*and  do 
DOC  precend  co  resulc  froo  objeccive  research  inco  eoployer  needs » 
scudeoc  deoand,  and  iosci CuC lonal  capacicy.    The  scace  agency  for 
vocacional  educacion,  as  the  planner  and  as  che  spender,  has  nearly 
'  unliniced  concrol  over  che  discribocion  of  Federal  funds  vichin  che 
scace.  ' 


Proposals 


NASULGC    1)  Penaics  buc  does  noc  require  a  sole  scace  agency  for  che 
(and  adoiniscracion  of  secondary  and  poscsecondary  vocacional 

AACJC)  educacion. 

2)  THr  1202  Scace  Coesatsslon  (^he.  peace's  poscsecondary 
educacion  planning  agency),  vich  che  help  of  State  Advisory 
Council,  vould  carry  ouc  che  research  necessary  co  prepare  * 
a  cooprehensive  scace-vide  plan  for  poscsecondary  occupacional 
educacion. 

3)  The  scace  agency  for  adrainiscracion  vould  be  required  co 
coaply  v^ch  the  plan  of  Che  1202  Sca^e  Cocnisslon, 

AVA  1)  Requirea  a  sole  scace  agency. 

2)  Scace  agency  for  vocacional  educacion  vould  prepare  che  plan 
for  che  scace 's  vocacional  educacion  prograo  (boch  secondary 
and  poscsecondary). 

3)  Scace  agency  vould  adniniscer  che  scace 's  progran*for 
vocacional  educacion  (boch  secondary  and  poscsecondary). 

NASULGC  believes  chac  planning  for  poscsecondary  occupacional  educacion 
should  noc  be  isolaccd  froon  planning  for  all  poscsecondary  educacion. 
For  chaC  reason  alone,  che  1202  Coiciission  is  che* appropriace  agency  Co 
plan  for  poscsecondary  occupacional  educacion.    Furch«r,  Che  1202  Scace 
C(naission  is  charged  by  lau*  (KEA  X  B)  co  plan  for  occupacional  educacion. 
Ics  parcicipacion  as  che  planner  vill  be  an  appropriace  balance  co  che 
spending  auchoficy  ofche  adninlacracive  agency. 
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Kevlttopi  to  942 


^^^^ 


As  A  r««ult  of  Che  Incroducclon  loco  the  Houte  «nd  the  Senate  of  its 
lesitUtive  propot«l»  KASULCC  bec«oe  4tw«re  of  certain  llaltatloni  In  i 
th«  bill. 

I)  In  S.  9UTi  the  pos(tecoQd«ry  ^et*<<lde  would  be  uited  to  train 
V         '  persons  16  ye«r«  of  «fe  aod  older  all  of  whoa  would  be  trained 
'  In  poitsecondary  Inttltutloos.    Since  secondary  schools  pro* 
vide  Inportant  services  for  adults,  this  provision  has  been 
altared,    NASULCC's  revUlon  would  continue  adult  vocatlootl 
and  adult  resedlal  claaaea  In  aecondary  schools.    The  sat- 
%ald«  would  provlda  for  profraas  at  the  pcstsecoodary  level 
(defined  as  those  "vocational  ptograos  conducted  In  postsecoodary 
Inatltutlons") . 


2)  S.  9^2  provides  for  a  single  use  for  Federal  fUQds'"*"access  to 
0   postsecon4sry  occupational  profrans."    The  MASULGC  revlalon 

'provides  for  an  additional  use:    to  defray  the  "extra  cost"  of 

occupational  prograns. 

The  Kational  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  In  Its 
first  annual  report  of  July  IS,  1969,  and  Its  second  report 
daced  Novenber  13,  1969,  and  In  Ita  fourth  report  dated 
January  16,  1971,  Justifies,  repe»«edly,  the  use  of  PederaJ  * 
nonlea  to  oeet  oie  "added  cost"  of  rocatlonal  prograeslns. 
Quoting  froa  the  second  report/  the  Hatlonal  Advisory  Council 
saya,  ^ 

"A  principle  reason  local  school  districts  have  been  slow 
to  Biitke  occupational  prograas  available  to  all  who  want 
then  la  chat  the  Initial  costs  of  vocational  education 
are  higher  than  for  college-preparatory  prograns.  The 
efficient  way  Co  uae  the  Federal  dollar  to  encourage 
vocational  and  cechnlcal  education  as  career  preparation 
la  for  the  Federal  Governe^rnt  to  pay  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  these  extra  costs.    For  exanple,  an  appropriate 
vocational  program  laight  cost  the  Federal  Governaent 
$1500  to  $3000  if  the  student  enrolls  in  a  separate,  fully 
federally  supported  prograa.    But  a  fraction  of  that  aoKXint 
would  be  needed  if  the  Federal  Covarnaent  paid  only  the 
extra* cost  of  the  vocational  prograa  for  that  student  in 
the  oainstVean  of  secondary  or  poatsecondary  school."  • 

The  IQLSUUX  fevlaion  would  have  the  atates  detamlne  through 
the  aechaniaa  of  the  state  plan  how  mch  of  che  poscaecondary 
sec->as:Me  would  go  co  each  of  che  auchorlzed  uses --and  the 
degree  co  which  che  "extra  cose"  would  be  reimburaed  co  che 
insclcudons.  • 
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Seccioo'bv-Seccion  Antlyals 


The  following  is  «  $ec  t  ton-by-sec  t  *»>n  analysis,  tosecher  wich  revi«tons, 
of  S.  942.    The  Icfc^hjnd  coloen  'is  a  photo  copy  oi  the  bill»    The  rifht- 
h«nd  column  is  the  expUnaCton.    The  paragraphs  tn^  italics  explain  the 
proposed  revisions.  * 


V*c*tl*««J  HucfttiM  Act  •<  irU~ 

r»lk>A  Act  9t  tm  to  kM>4«<  »r  lAMftlM 

t»«c.n«ijr 

5ie  I  4k>  S«CUm  tMtl>  •(  (u^k  Act  U 

iuck  Urm  AMf       tn<iu4«  tru»in(  r»- 

i««n  ]r«u*       K*  *'  ^  *h« 

Cr*<]ut««  ttom  «r         kkw  'Utt  *\tmtt%\%rf 


Section  2  establishes  posttecondary  occupational 
t^iucation  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act . 


Section  3 (a;  defines  vocational  education  to  exclude 
all  training,  guidance,  counseling,  instruction,  and 
education  of  persons  over  16  and  who  have  graduated  froa 
or  who  have  left  elenentary  or  secondary  school.  ' 

&/  dt^<tn.ng  vocaXion<it  cdacaUon  (oi  oppoAtd  to 
po&t^iCOndaAij  occufxtUonal  zdacation)  accofLdUng 
tc  agz  CI  ie.conda.xtj  school  htaXiUt  thz  itQ4^tUA.on 
iMuld  deny  adutl4>  t'nz  oppcfUunctif  ojj  atttnding 
^^dtAatltj  iuppcitzd  itcondaxy  tckool  vocational 
c^4M.    The  HZ  cla^iu  p\ov<di  an  important, 
iCAv<ce  to  lugh  school  dfiop-otxtb  <u  vittt  <u  to 
aduiXA  ijcho  MJth  to  Ua^in  a.  tAadt  oK  a.  mtchan^Ji 
occapaXxonal  tK^ucli  <4  bz^t  taught  AZcondoAj^ 
6choot6.    WASUIGC  u}outd  incouAogt  6tcondaA,y 
ichoot&  to  continut  ieAv<«g  adattA;  thtAz^oKt, 
Szctxon  Sia.)  6houtd  b«  zZAMcnatzd  ^\om  tht 
legatation. 
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%j  tt4*upMSt  t>)  ik/M|k 

•9«ctt««t7.  4*4  »y  tamtiM  IvuM^itwJy 
•tut  p^tn9^  <i>  tt»f*«(  ^  r«orvtM 

TW  t#m  >MU*«M4W7  •c«>»U*»«J 

tnta}/)«  (u4  (AduAiiki  («MMa.  mvu*!- 
i*g  w«  ^H««M»t  MnM«*>  r«r  ywx  m- 

*fiMa<  <»a4(»cV*4  k7  M  UutttuttM  t^U); 

M  »«nu*klQ«4  «r  aitM  w«rUn  w 

WCU^tlM)  «r  t«  m>v«  tn4)rMu*U  fw 
«*r«Um«at  u  k^iuc**  tMkue*^  Hiuc«ttM 


Section  3(b)  renuobers  ceruin  par«gr«ph«. 


Section  3(b;(2)  defines  poscsecond«ry  occu{mc1oq«1 
education  as  ic  is  defined  in  Section  1060(2)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.    Tbe  tern  '*posts«cond«ry 
occupational  education"  is  training,  etc..  for 
persons  sutean  years  old  or  older  and  who  have 
left  elementary  school.    The  training  is  conducted 
by  an  institution  legally  authorized  to  provide 
postsecondary  education  in  the  state»  and  the 
prograsa  oust  be  less-than-baccaUureate  level, 
deterained  by  tha  Coooissioner.  v 

StcXion  3(6J  iZ)  ^  tht  co\oUaKy      StXiXAjon  3  la  J. 
It  toouZd  mcuntaxn  thaX  poktkzcondaAjj  occupouUonat 
tducaUcn  u        aduttk  and  Ik  conducXtd  4ji  pokt- 
ktdondoAy  occufxUionat  tducaXion  irutUatictU; 
fiASULGC  lindA  tht  dti^utcUon  poktitcondoAy 
vocaXxonat  tducatton  <a  tht  ftdtiuU  Rt^lUt^  on 
ftb\uaAytS,  im  {p,  $079),  noAt  acctptabit. 

"'VoAtAtcondoAy  vocaXionat  tducaXAjjn'  mtAtU 
vocjoUonaZ  tduoUion  wkich  Ik  dt^iantd 
pXAjnevUly       youth  o\  adwUi  whohavt  com- 
pltttd  o\  ttit  high  school  and  wlw  oAt 
avmlablt        oa  oftganiztd  p\og\am  htxxdy 
<n  p\tpQXoition  ^oK  tMvuAQ  tht  lahox  moAktt' 
Such  tdujtation  my  6c  pfiovidtd  4Ji  AchooU  o\ 
Ajutitutionk  iuch  <u  b<ulnu*  oft  tAodt  ichooU^, 
tichUcal  4.n^tUatxoftk ,  o\  othtA,  ttdirUcAl  ofi 
vocational  iiChooU;  oM  dzpoAJbntnU  oi 
cotttgti  and  univtultiz6,  Jtmiox  o\ 
cormwiity  coUtgtA,  and  othtA  hchootk  oiivujiQ 
vocational  tduCjdtion,  pa/vtcciUa/Uy  ttchnical 
zducAtion,  bzyondgfuidt  It.  Jht  ttAm  6haU 
not  bt  turuXtd  to  vocational  tducation  at  tht 
Itvcl  btyond  gfiadt  ItUi  tht  vocaX/jonal 
tducation  need*  oi  tht  pvuonM  to  bt  *tAvtd, 
p<vU4xueaAly  high  school  d^opoiiU,  \tqiuAt 
vocational  tducation  at  a  IcMtA  gxadt  ttvtl. 
Anything  modc^itd  by  thz  adjtUivz  'poU- 
ktcondaxy*  ptAXaink  to  poktktcondoAy 
vocational  tducation  a&  hvitin  dtf^intd," 

A  ktnttixcz  qualiiy4jig  adult  couxkz/^  OA  poktktXLOndoAy 
vocatccAal  tducatcon  should  bt  addzd  to  tht  dziini- 
tion.    Sairmvuzing  WASOtGC'*  nzMJ  pfiopotal,  poU- 
kzcondoAy  vocatconal  tducation  my  bz  taught  vithvi 
in  kzcondoAy  kthooU  oK  in  pottkicondoAy  occupational 
ot&tctutioni. 
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"(•I  aiAalU  M  rvfvUr  ttwl«»u  tJj  r*f 

»*c»o**n  »*u<*u.«.  uifiv^tot  ««. 

-'pc^  »r»vt4u  4A  (^iKftttoMl  ft*^m  t«r 
«tiKk  It  •wv«4  ft  »*<k«lflc'«  w  »r»> 

«U«ft  M(  »«•  U*«  » t»^y«*/  >rKrt» 

-i«>  k  ft  ^uMte  taatnuUM.  fta4 

u  Mxrv^ttW  ^  ft  ay  rK«f 

n/*^  ftccrt«nut  M«««r  •  * 
4Mt  ftccrtMlttot. 

-U»  to  w  iMUtuttra  wttk  m^Mt  W 

tkcr*  to  Mutficwr  ft*wi»««».  e»^i4«n«c 

•(  uaw.  «  ^1.  «M»1»f  **Je»  It  kM 

<f*«?tat«M  nvUu^  fta4  u«  fw 
vhkk  Uto  «»tOT«lMtto«  u  »«ta<  mU*.  VUX 

ruck  u  kc«*c7  «f  »MfteUtt«« 
wttkts  ft  rMJM*M*  tlB*.  «r 

to  »s  iMtttuU**  w*o««  m<tto  u« 

crf4it  M  tkc  MM*         ft*  U  tr*Mftm« 

-Suck  um  ftU*  taelu^  icM  wWck 
yr«vW«  Mt  IM*         »  ftiwytw  >««J«M  •! 

rl«l»«»t  u  ft  f#<»f«ta»<  txvpMm  fta4 
«bt€k  »*«u  tk«  >mtotoft  u  eUMM*  {•>.  (*». 

\4\.**4  (O.  rw  »U/»«M  •<  tito  lUkMCtlM. 

tkf  CMiMlMMMr  akftU  ^Mta  ft  tM  i< 
ft4U«oftUy  r*e««aM  ftAm^tttaf  %it»tM*jt 
iM<XUt(M4  wiiKk  k«  ««ttf»J»««  W  »•  rf 

u.ki,  a.ikMny »  u  tk«         •«  t/.im«f 


Section  3(b)(3).    The  deflnicion  of  poscseooodary 
occupacioaal  educacion  in«clcutlon  Is  caken  froa  che 
definition  of  Inaclcutlon  of  higher  education  In 
Section  1201  of  che  Higher  Educacloo  Acc.  Unlike 
Secclon  1201,  Ic  doet  noc  require  chac  regular 
scudcncs  be  graduated  froa  eLeoencary  or  secondary 
scnoois.    Thev  oay  hav*  simply  I*fc      It  also 
provides  that  the  institution  be  public. 

Like  Section  120L,  the  institution  oust  be  authorized 
legally  In  the  state  to  provide  programs  of  education 
beyond  secondary  school.    It  provides  for  appropriate 
dtegree-Levct  prograas.    The  accreditation  provisions 
are  Included . 
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•«arK>M*t  aK*  OCCVr»llCK»t  xVD<»f**»t 
tre  4,  (t)  r«rt  A  •(  »u<h  Act  )i  »m«nO*4 

Sic  T»  Vc  «t(4,'^'«  '<x  >u  -Olvt- 

»«At  r«r  ft  AkaI  jriki  ur>4*r  *<<iy>*  )0>{*> 
<1). »  SlAtr  ihtll  »u*mll  to  «1f  c»»<»'^'»»'or'*' 

'"(1)  AUurknct  thtv  l^r  Sutf 't  ftjtc>tnvtnt 
fM  ft  fM:H  }tu  uiJfr  S«ct>«*  I03(ft>(2) 
»ttn  M  «l»t4«4  tnt*  t«»  f  art*  On*  ytri  ftf 
»u<h  ftn»t«wnt  may  W  ■  '^4  (>nly  fft/  |r»nt« 
<iri<i«r  »\.bpwt  1  ftt  f*iX  B.  an*  fttb^r  _ 
rrfty  t>«  iMr4  •nly  tt  \it%ni*  un^fr  »ubp&rt 
2  *f  y»rt  ».  Th»  y***  ^  ^  tf«nU 

I    I  ihf  part  {«  k«  ui»4  for  |r«ru"uj»4tr  luk* 
I  3  thtll  W  krK^  ft*  thf  SUUt  ^t< 
w<v*>«<r7  t4uc»tl*nt1  tTI»'.«fnt  r*r  that 
y«ftr; 

Ajjurtnca  th»t  i»tl  If  m  th««  4« 
ccntdn  •t  Xht  Cin^t  ti;att*4  t*  tht  SUt* 
u»<i«r  5«ctt*n  J91(ft)f2)  fi  Iht  ^ai^tsa 
>n4  aCtUlttf*  yOfUi  ?»<fc  aX  lha  iwa  »u»- 

"13>  ftt>vi<rftf  fac  ft  »»«h«nlvn  t  yr*ea> 
4urr  car«l*Unt,>MUh  •tatr  Uw  aa<  *utt 
Cftn1/«ii*n*l  suCictur*  ftjk  >Ut  <rurniaft' 
1^  X,f  tkr  Siftt*  Bear*,  ai  <fUgi%*t(><  un<Ur 
»gbp«rt  t  •/  r*rt  *.  ftn4  thf  Suta  Cammli' 
Sinn.  Sf>.l^  «»t#4  ut«J«r  t'tUput  2  af  fart 
a  *f  ^a  m<y't  afffcil  f  »n4  fqulUkIr  allaca* 
tl*4i  •/  ti>*  rcir.ftJMng  20  par  cfntuM  (r«» 
n-A  nine  a'Ur  tha  kaAk-  40  f^t  laatun  all*- 
r»tiar»a)  Wtvrrn  1  »fv«  tukyart  7  af 

r»fl  •  U^lnf  (ata.  ear.*  Mr  rat  Jan  lha  >ur- 
af  tKa  A«t  a*  *rt  far  Ih  In  B#ct>*«  l«t 
ft»4  tha  »UU  fin\»  cr  »t»U  »»ft«i»ln|  -M 
rc^uU<4  un4rr  fftck  tuk^rt 


'section  4  adds  a  new  Section  110  to  provide  separate 
allotaents  for  vocational  education  and  for  post- 
secondary  occupational  education. 

Section  110.    To  be  eligible  for  its  allotmtnC  under 
Part  B,  the  »tate  taust  taake  application  to  the 
jCoepissioner  and  provide  that:  • 

il)  The  state  will  divide  its  allotoent  under  Part  B 
into  two  parts.    Subpart  1  is  vocational  education, 
Subpart  2  is  posts econdary  occupational  education. 

(2)  The  state  assures  the  Cooaissioner  that  40%  of 
the  Part  B  funds  will  go  to  vocational?  e'ducacion  and 
U07.  to  pcstsecondary  occupational  education. 

(3)  In  its  application,  the  state  provides  for  a 
procedure  for  determining  how  the  balance  of  201/ 

of  its  allotment  should  be  divided  b'etween  vocational 
education  and  postsecondary  occupational  education. 

NASULGC  vooatd  ztaniticUz  SecUon  MO  (a)  13) 

affp^opAxatcon  beJmzn  -Che  waiUonal  attotinznt 
and  </ie  occupational  attotni^nt].    Tfte  6tatz 
vnJU  <Uv<dz  PoAt  B  land&  iSzcUon  I05{a]{2])  6o 
that  at  tza^t  40%  vxill  go  to  pa^UzcondOAjj 
occupational  zdaca^tcon  and  the  balance  viM  go 
to  vocational  ediLcaUjon.    A  ''hold  hoAmte^^'' 
p\ov^4,on  vJoatd  be  added  io  that  po6titecondaAtf 
■Lt\6tUuXA.on6  4,n  the  ^Catz  woixtd  not  ^ece^tve 
tz&i  fedefial  aid  in  the  ^atuAe  than  they 
^ecex,ved  in  fV  J974. 

The  change  in  tht  NASULGC  pKopohal  baitd 
upon  the  Contuuioig  Kote  hecondojiy  6chooU 
*hould  play  4Ji  pohtkecondaKy  vocational  education 
and  upon  tMe  conczAn  oi  NASUL6C  that  po6tAecondaA.y 
occupational  eduaition  <n4titution&  not  depfUve 
i^econdoAy  ichootA  oi  FedeAol  iCndi  ioK  unponXJxnt 
vocational  p^og^uimi. 
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t«)  SfttiBf  fart*  »  mc<h»niM»  t 
4«.rt  vhick  yr<yri4«*  rcuMMfrU  yrMvlM  far 

Hloraur*  c*U«<f  »a4  uatiinltx  Huc»t«ra. 
tfaOMnvuT  »M  M<M«U7  Hu<»Urv  M4 
•thar  l/iUr««U4  CJa«^  rwpect  t« 

canriAc  out  t)u  »»t7yatti  af  Act 

iC>  Ap^a*  va  lukralt  u  tb«  C«««i*»)a*- 
af  »u<ll  ittia  ^Uni  ar  4ocM*\*a^  u  rt^ulra^ 
uA<)«(  luV^A/tA  I  »»4  ]  af  ft  ft*  M«  rt- 
^jvad  tor  ^utKi^tiom  %j  utf  luw  u  lAa 

'<bH>J  "fTMntfi  tk*  Oa«i«ts*>a»tT. 
a/ur  t*i»*nt%}»  n«ll<a  »»4  *»^*ftu nuy  far 
a  hrvlcc  Va  Utt  3UU  ftaA«  Uat  maj  af  tka 
»WJr«av««  r«4Uirc4  by  Uts  va  ukmU*- 
ttcXoTf  ar  that  thir*  u  a  fanun  ^7  th«  tUl« 
(•  <*rayl7  «itk  twu/«B(4f  ar  aOar  »• 
<]utra»*nLa  af  tkU  M(tl«a.  tba  C*mMU«ia«*t 
UvAli  naufj  t]jf  »uu  t^t  M  furUjtr  pty 
fnanU  wlU  ma4f  Va  tka  StaU  u»«tr  aay 
pf«ra7*  aulhartia^  *7  l*U  Mrt  uaU» 
Comnr)U«kaa«r  ts  a«Uifi«4  thai  thtra  baj 
ar  «ia  k«  caaa^IUvaa  artU  lh«  ra^utra* 
ir^nu  af  thta  ta^ttaK. 

ill  K  S'^W  wliKli  1*  4iu*tu«a4  itU  a 
*ititl  vctiOB  af  tha  C*mmuat*nar  ui<«r  tk\» 
M-<«lon  Rvay  »»9aaJ  t«  Cka  Untta4  $ut««  eaurt 
oJ  ftp^raJ*  far  iha  cUcult  In  wtvKh  tha  StaU 
ta  locair<  ar  ft5li«  a  »«uijaa  «iti  wKh  oaurt 
wltM*  ttrtr  **t*  aftaf  tuch  tatJ  acUoK  A 
C9^j  af  t^  »aUt}*o  than  h«  faru^ttk  trama- 
jniic^  tj  tkt  curk  of  tk*  aourt  ta  tka  Caaa* 
mlulonar  *r  aScar  «<-&lcT^ia4  hr  him 
far  tMt  yur^oM         Ca<n*i«a)aMr  l^ra>  ^ 

»})«U  &If  tn  tM  aourt  tR«  jac*r4  vf  tka 
^r«x**linci  a«  *hkb  h*  bc*#4  hli  act(aa.  aa 
yrovt^H  in  fl^M  3113  af  TlUa  M  Dolta4 
Sunr*  CtfS*  Vfon  tha  ftliBf  af  »uck  >ai|. 
t«&n  tha  oauTt  »k»U  h«ff^}una<krUaft  Va  af' 
fefoi  tha  fcctjat^^of  iNa  C*fTUT5lT^afttr  ar  ta 
Mt  It  auda.  Id  vhola  ar  in  yart  Um^aiHr 
9f  p»rtrM,*niij,  ktit  unta  th«  Mitt  af  tha 
ra^«  tht  CorruwUakaivr  wlij  raodsfy  0»  »«» 
MMahliactian  Tha  ftr«lU>f»  af  thaCamnUt' 
aWoar  u  Va  tha  fana.  If  »up>xirtr<I  *y  aMk' 
tUntUi  ivKiftca  »htO  b*  coitduiUa,  *«t 
tha  cavtrt.  for  C**' rauk*  thaaft  may  rt m*n4 
tha  caw  Va  tha  Cammtrjuartr  u>  Mkt  furthef 
a7i:an<t.  a»4  Uia  C^mfnlMontt  My  thtrc- 
u^Atm  m&Xa  na*  ar  ErvodiAcd  Andlnct  af  fact 
an4  may  »»o<4tfy  hU  ^xt»to»«  artJo»,  an* 
>hai»  a:a  in  tfca  acurt  mt  rac«r4  •<  tAt  fur- 
ther pfat**<inr»  Sufk  iria4lfl»<J  ftn«' 
lnt»  af  fact  »han  iskt*-ita  fca  cvncIuH't  tf 
auppcru4  ky  sukaUnlU)  tvl4tnca  Tht  ;u«C' 
mant  af  uia  caurt  Arming  af  aattiRK  uvia 
•  in  «bal»  *r  l«  »art.  a«y  actlan  af  tha  Cat*' 
mutonar  akUt  >a  Ana}.  aukjMt  Va  ;tvltw  ky 
tha  SojKam*  Cowrt  af  tha  VMt*<  Suiea 
u»o«  tarttorvt  af  c«ftiflc*t>a»  **  ^fa»Wt< 
\p  £«t>aB  »25«  Of  T«!«  2i.  UnlU4  SUUa 
Cf«^t  Tha  tiO»nmari<tir»fnt  of  pro«*<»r>flun- 
tff r  thU  wwctlan  ihali  bal  unlr^a  t^' 
fifthly  an}rTr4  ty  tha  «*uit  a^tr^va  a*  a 
<^Ky  af  tha  Ca«un]ulon«ra  actio*.** 


Section  llOUM*^)'  The  scace  suboits  to  the  Coemissioner 
a  description  of  its  procedure  for  resolving  differences 
between  the  various  institutional  interests  in  the  state 


<a>v5;.  The  state  agrees  to  provide  the  necessary  plans 
,ind  documents  requireti  under  both  Subparts  I  and  2. 

(bMU-  T^^c  Cocsaissioner,  if  dissatisfied  with  state 
assurances,  nay  notify  the  state.    Further  payaents  will 
not  be  raade  until  the  Coctsissioner  is  satisfied  with 
state  coRpUance. 


(b;(2>.  Provides  an  appeal  nechaniso  for  the  state. 


J  ' 
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(S)  SMtlM  121  \dr  MKll  Act  U  UK*»4«4  t» 

"Sac  191  mm  iiu  wh4  •U4I*  kr4UA»)* 
far  CTMU  uA4«r  tin*  m.%9U\  yurnunt  (* 

MCttMS  Ita,  lot,  UW«1«L  UW  CMU)lUl*Mr 

U  kutWb«4  t*  MOfliruU  t»9t«tM  %*  u- 

U««  F<^(TUft»  Ut  IMlTtCkuU  u  *a  <««• 
«untUM  ar  U«  SUIM,  vhic*  w*  <Ml«n*«  *• 
bvivtr*  UtM  »<wMUw  u4  tnlstAC  frnruM 

uaU  wtM  «Mfr*  u4  mhf  wcli  yr««/a«i(^ 

»y  iCriKtog  aut  r4r«cnH|i|,<2)        (»)  ui4 

JOa<a)  ar  tuck  Act  v* 


»1  v>«  Mcua*^ 

(4)  tccuan  m(e)  aT  cuek^t  to  uM»««4'''t 

'K)  O)  At  |Nrrc*Btui»  •(  ttut  f«r.  {'{ 

UM  vf,  «Mk  »U«a«  .*acMt««aJ  t4uc«tlM  ^ 
•llMMAt  af  fu>«4  «r»ra^utM  uii««r  mc- 
ttM  i03(ft)  /ar  tay.tjcai  ytw  Wc1*iU»t 
ft/Uf  J«M  tH*.  »klek  >•  la  •? 
tu  AU«UM«t  >k*II  W  u«4  •MXr  far 
tt«-»uf>aa*  (mU  t«Mi^k()«^  (3)(A) 
ar  tutoKtu*  (ftt/  rnrcWH  Tiut  r«r 


tku  ^anfTk^  ka  v«iT«4  /ar  tut* 
kr  tk«  C^nniMtaMT  far  uiy  tMKi  yvw 
vf*m  ku  a^lsiULA  tk*  TM^UCiMst  In* 

"(3)  At  l«««t  t*  H)«tMu4i  9i  tMk  fUU'p 
w&ttoul  atfucAtJa*  «jl«MMmt  •it 


Ktl««  !Mla)  raiQ&V  IjcaI 


7*v  k*ftiB)»g  tSUrJiM  nMHthtkUl  ka 
«M«  Mi];  far  tka  ^ur^  MVlWtk  M  ptn- 
Cr»>^3)(»>  ariukMdlatt  (ft),^ 

"(•)  At  um4  bk  tkj»{>uk«Mtii\. 
-ku*  all*UMat'  MftM  tkt  (u»  W  tka  M«c* 
MMaU  Y*  »  »UU  far  tka  fiioU  y  w  •ni^t 

«  kM^r^MvUM  ]M(k)^a<  thto  Act,  (»'tk($v/ 
^««lK^>7ruxk«a  Aci  |th4t  U  tk«  Act  kMr^«4 

'^^w*  ».       (»  iut  nr.  3*  VMC  ,  ^ 

U-iS.  f».3«)).  (C>  tk*  TaCAtMakT  Uu«*> 
tiM  Aet  •%>«4«  >n<  (0>  »7  at  u»<umU. 
»*»fV7  ^tt»naI»<ucaUo(UlArt«ilfl«Iu«- 
Uc  ata  ^Ua  (^4m  *r  Amncta  M«tio« 
3  •Vitif  A0LMMttmUr  31.  fM3  ^«  t7«C 

r4l  S«cti*n  |3^r>>  W  (liek  /tt  U,fmfn4<4 
kj  ttriktnc  ftyi  ^"tktt  MOa'-  «Mrur(r  tu«k 
urm  vceiMa.  tVrfk  In  punr^i*  V*)  >n4 
tM<f  Atnc  In  tit\t  tfttr*«f  'thu  tuVMt^"  ky 
sttUinf  liut^'tll  ^uU()aa  (T^^iTln  am< 
l.'kfh  <«)(!)  trv4  lAMAlKt  IftiijiKU  th«r««f 
-'lD«)*l4uaJ«.'*  fey  fttrlktnc  •*!  "tkU  phrir  la 
pvt((rt^h  (11)  to4  tnMrttnf  m  (IfU  thtr**f 
thta  tufepvt."  »n4  ky  tuftinttaut  ^^rVMr- 

<))  9mi<xi  123(k)  *f  *wk  Act  la  anAn««4 

ky  ttrtVlni^aut  "tijit  tnMrtlnc  ta 

tUu  tk«cr*f  "thttvukya-rt,"  „ 

(<)  s«e(tM  m^)  to4  WiM  ia3cp>^«r  -  ■> 
Act  art  ruh  &ni«>n*«  ky  ttniimi  wit .  « 
"thu  ilCa''  »fctftt»r  tMk  Urn  aMUt*^^'  , 
7|f»t«tiinc  in  lt«u  tktrtaf  'tkU  tuk^ut.* 
.  ;  |T)  S*<maa  134  tt  untn4t4  fey  tWIUnc  Ml  <' 
ihu  fkn"  la  tufemtloB  (a)  kn4  tru«rtiiic 
la  itfv  ^*r(tt  tktf  tuk^t"  arv4  ky  (tfik<  - 
inc  •ut  "thto  MU*«  »h«n|*^  *u<h  term  ae* 


844 


Section  121  anends  Section  121  of  the  Vocitional 
Education  Act  by  deleting  the  words  "of  all  afea"  and 
"all  IndlvlduaU"  froa  Section  121  of  the  current  law. 

JHt  amzndmtnt  to  Secaon  121      thz  Act  >a  not 
rtece4*<W£/  because  ^ASULGC  acknotiattdgti  -t/it™  /  / 
vital  xott  plxyta^bt^  Atcondaxy  ^chooli  AMthz""^ 
voaitioruU  tAcutiui^o^  ptAAom  o^  alt  age*. 

Section  122.  Theae  are  essentially  technical  atiendaenta 
that  would  remove  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  from  Section 
122(a)  of  the  Act.    Paragraph  (2)  1«  the V«tsecondary 
provision  and  paragraph  (3)  pertains  the  persona  In  the 
labor  oarket  who  need  training. 


Section  122(c)(1)  and  (2)  provide  ^  sefaaldes  of  the 
vocational  allotment  for  the  handicapped  and  for  the 
disadvantaged.  ^ 


Section  123.  t«seTitl^liy  ijechnlcal  and  ftonfonnlng 
amendments  fof-  tfia  ^jtatel ishoent  of  Subpart*  I  and  2. 

0-  • 
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=•    S    «!  fkrt  •  ot  tuch  Act  km«!M3*4 
by  «ni*c  at  Ui«  «k«thtr«or  tb«  r«It«v«ia| 
SitM*r  2-  Po»-«[co>.»aat  Oc«vnn»>«»fc 

"aKm  wnAfiOM  rc*  tTaTu  r«  use  f^ruc- 
i.'>ci*>r-occvr*n«K*l>  »«vc»rK)i*  »ii«t- 
vrNr 

stc  ,35  A  5«»t*  hilt  t*  •uthc^fl»4  I* 
fvT  ftW»!  )»M  f»f  'h*  %Ctlvrl«S  Mt  f»*tfc 

(f^rnt  in  «ueh  9ta(*  provtil<>4  thtt  «ueh  St$l« 
Vaa  rr.«t  ih*  t«<qutr«r»«nt>  M  Mt  forth  la 


in 


<  »ct  <.r  ti^tiAi  rtN»> 
''''    Src  iHttt  A  S>«*«  m«)f  «*•  tu  p*4it«7- 

I  111) 

^*    i  l^ty   (MTcupattonat   c^vKat)**   u  t*t 

i3i  p'*nr  r*'atf  4  t«  promotion  K- 
c«at  to-poi  ^rconCary  uyttiond  Mueatloa 
k>  ^ta>  C<>rr.'^tMM}OAi     Mt  rortk  in  S^ctloa 

<3)  jui>ntoi>tr>'i*n  of  |b«  profr&M  ftu* 

dc«)<'-atrtf  Lk  accordance  aatb  S*ct>«n  137, 
•  n4 

'  Ht  ««<lu«t'</n  aj;  tr>«^  progrun  under  tMa 
•uv^krv.  tod  u>«  d:ksciDinait»o  tb«  r«iuiu 
61  aurh  naJuattca  purtutnt   t»  Mctlaa 

«»  «pv  ihM   Mt  m«r«  thM    p«r 

♦ntum  k«  uv#«  t&r  th*  purpoM  ta 

^vra«rapti  tJ)  n#t  J««  tkiia  p«r  c«ntum 

our  nto/«  than  p4r  ••mum  »hkll  fc*  um4 
T.<f  t>'j«  purpcM<  *f  ptTlcraph  (3).  %n4  *t* 
'r'vtlaa  p«f  centum  »or  rrww^  th« —~ 
per  r»n*um  ih«ti  k«  ui«4  (or  tb*  parp*t*  W 
pkrmfrtpk  (4) 

"ibl  Of*  «  Sittft  p«ttM4*« n^kry  occupc 
tior.al  r^ucfetlon  aUctmrnV  ftr  *  Ot»i  y»»f 
iti  p«r  t«niur  i  mtj  M  vtuy  fqf  prc/(Ttia* 
4n«  MMvttMt  14  authorized  ur«4rr  Svctl*a 
m  to  arMeflt  han4Kapp«4  perv>n*.  «n4  H 
per  .entum  m«r  k«  n**4  for  pr«crtnu 
^fttHl  ACtivt'Ut  a  ftutkar^zed  unAcr  Secti** 
i«  bereflt  p«rA>n>  istaer  tb«a  ban4t- 
kpped  pcriofM  U  tfeflnetf  in  Section  >04l«t ) 
/>*  ^tve  «cii4ei«tC  h>c to«coa*rBK  vr  tthar 
t-Lndtrapv  «t>i<!>  prevent  then  from  <ULCe«4- 
;  In  the  refulu  po»t»ef»n<»ry  ACcupa* 
Vnal  e^uc«ttoa  pr«(raMi 


Seccion  5  establishes  postsecondary  occupatioaal  educa- 
tion as  Subpart  2  of  Part  B> 


^Section  125  provides  for  the  conditions  undar  which  the 
state  IS  authorized  co  us<^  its  tillottnent  under  Subpart  2^ 


Section  12b  provides  that  the  state  tnay  use  its  allot- 
ment for  postsecondary  occupational  education  in  four 
ways: 

(O  Programs  to  promote  access  to  occupational  education 

(2 )  rlannmg  •  ' 

(3)  Adtntnistration 
(6)  Evaluation 

Section  126  also  would  establish  the  cvaximuo  percentage 
of  the  postsecondary  occupational  educatipn  allotment 
that  svay  be  used  for  adninlstrationt  as  well  as  oiaximum 
and  minlmutns  for  planning  and  evaluation. 

-VASiiLGC  mtUd  cumnd  StcUou  12S  and  126^^0  t(T(U 
iundi  aUotXzd  to  tht  A-tiUe  undeA  thtt  poU- 
6tcvnciaAti  occMpcLt<on(U  educaUon  a0.o6mn.t  iwuld 
be.  ii/>eji  to  "pAomott  accwi  to  poitizcondaxij  * 
vCcnpci.tj.onaZ  zdaoiUon  p^cgiam^  vi  pcitizcondc^itj 

SzcUon  }0i[b)[3]."    ThUz  SzctLon&  vCOUd  be 
amzndzd  ^ttAXhti  to  auXhofu.zz  thz  tiic  fzd^aX 
^and6  to  dz^Aay  thz  "zxtAa  cat"  o^  po&tiZcondoAy 
•  occupationaZ  educattort  p\OQ%ami  icompoA^d  to  thz 

coit  0(5  noA'VOcatiOKa/,  acadZM<.c  p-^ocj/tomi ) . 


Section  126Cb)  provides  for  nlnimua  sct-asides: 
the  KarK^icapped  and  15%  for  the  disadvantaged. 


10%  for 
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"(1)  «rU<uM  Ut  SttU  JCMuniMlo*  tt< 

tlM  Ki|h«f  Muc»u»«  Ale  mt  »»  tht  ^ 
$Ut«  CMiuniutM  t*  cAj^jr  cut  ^nnifef  u 

«*f4AA<f  with  St»U  ]■«  M  IA«  Sutt  M'VI 

r^vKkOM  »!Utm«ai  in  »e««<»nc«  with  IIm 

jKof«r  fttcsl  c*filro(  nUn|  •<  furv4i 

grhn^«4  (•  ■  StkM  un««t  tM»  •vi^f«rV, 

*th«  SUM  wlU  W  um4  tsix  f«r  yui>«M* 
Mt  f«flk  In  S«ctl*«  134  In  •  «i«Ha«r  wliiek 
t>  cofltotent  «tlk  tr>«  tut»  ^imninf  m  rt« 

«e«tgn»u4  vft4tt  p«r»{r»ph  |>)  «t>all  ujid«r< 

ron«ulUU«a  »iik  •p^royntt*  SUM  A4«a> 
rl<»  tni  ln>lUDtt«A«.  !•  >^c*r4>iCif  wttk 
S««lt*n  134  • 


Seccion  127  describes  Che  scace  appUcacion  Co  che  , 
Coeralssloner  Co  be  eligible  for  ics  allocaeflc  of  funds 
for  poscsecondary  occupacional  educacion. 

(i>  The  5Cac<  ousc  designace  Che  1202  scace  camlsslon 
for  scace-uide  pUnnxng  fpr  poscsecondary  occupacional 
educacion  4 

(2i  The  scace  nusc  designace  a  scace  agency  co  disburse 
che  scate's  poscsecondary  ailoCoenc  co  che  inscicucions 
Provision  is  cnade  for  che  <^;sbursenenc  Lyi  accordance 
wlch  Che  scace  plan.    The  scace  agency /busc  exercise 
proper  fiscal  concrols. 

O)  The  scace  agency  nufC  use  Che  funds  for  program^ 
adBiniscracion,  planning^  and  evaluacion  pursuanc  co 
provisionf  of  Seccion  126.^*  The  funds  muse  be  spenc  in 
accordance  wich  che  scace  plan  provided  for  in  Seccion 
123. 


(^)  The  1202  ConnUsion  shall  consulc  wich  che  appro* 
priace  scace  agencies  and  Inscicucions  in  che  prepara* 
cion  of  ica  program  of  cone inuous ^plannln^. 


847 


<■  t«B»W  p»f»<»«^    111    *b»M  *»♦ 

V't'C^pooa}  r4vK*U*«  th«  u»«  *T  tk«  SUU 

tl**  *d4  pf«»t4*f  tMt  thr  rtiuiu  *t  rx» 
ttkt^tttwk  »>>•»  W  rr^rtt^  I*  Uf  Coc»«U- 

C<«nm<w>uc«r  «►»»  r»»v>«»hlf  rt^ulrt 

i*tUt*  ffUfl  fkUt^s  ur)4«r  thU  ■'^ 
iiw  tMih  ri.r>*»         t«f  th«  IK" 

•  f  *.  *i  >»»/  •hall  5>«?  f**  rv*t  nx>»«  ih*»  M 
e^tTytni  awt  \h€  ^iknAint-  »4«uauu*i>os 

mf  tn«  0«n«rk:  C4ur*ti*«  FrvvtUtnt  Act  (Ntil 
t;»^tf  to  tity  SUM  Al^ptJcAtUn  tulKnlttH 


Section  i27{d)ib}.  The  1202  State  Cocnission.  with  Che 
particl{>atton  of  the  state  advisory  council,  is  required 
to  ^aluatc  the  use-  of  state  funds  for  occupational 
education.     The  evaluation  would  solve  two  issue*  The 
-degree  to  which,  the  prograo  cotnplles  with  the  state  plan 
jnd  Che  efft;ctwene<<>  of  ch^  mt^ans  selected  bv  the  state 

proroott  Jewess,  The  re&utTv^ot^tu;  t/aluation  would 
be  reported  to  the  CocnUs  loni^r . 

Participating  postsecondary  occup/it  lonal  education 
Institutions  caay  use  fund<  only  for  the  purposes  that 
they  were  granted »  and  the  tunds  oay  not  supplement  or 
supplant  other  mst  i  tut  lonal  funds  for  postsecondary 
occupational  education  programs.  ^ 

(7;.  State  and/or  local  funds  must  natch  the  Federal 
funds  on  at  least  a  one- to-on>^iW|tfis . 


{7){.b),  The  Coccissioner  witil  prw^^Hc  by  regulations  for 
the  proper  state  adDinlstr«t^2J>:f>AscaI  control,  and 
reports  as  a  precondition  for  approval  of  the  sC^te 
applicat  ion. 
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t'Wi  *f  .UU»t4«  K**«u,«  fW^JJSl 
^rr^M  cufTtnUj  »n»Sf!!  ^ 


Section  128(a)  requires  that  the  1202  State  C««i..i 
uruJertake  a  contlnuoo.  projraa  of  state'Cil  T  f*""" 
for  pct.eccndary  occupational  eJuc'^Ji^nrt L";;^?'  . 
(I)  An  assessoent  of  the  st^ite  caoaclrv  r« 

(3)  A  proposal  for  various  ^vs  to  nrr  

(increase  enroUaent)  i^LitH.^^ 

education.  j^-#<*taecondary  occupational 
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u 


Mat  *l        St«'^  >  AiMtm^nt  I«f  thbi 
fcnAW4l  5tAW  yi»n  ilktll 

Ifavo  jr»''t«tiu«»»       r«¥*]*«  f  r-U  tb« 

«n»Utu(IM  ' 
'1 91  rrc«t<3«  for  t>>«  4i»(ntou(ir>»  of  (ub4« 

rt»ut>o«  ti^wuU  •»  o»,'«<U»«  crV 

t*r!«       Otfriru-Xt&'j  >4p«n 

<ic<  ,pktivfi  t4\ttk'V>»  prT>frim«  •!])  no«( 

tit  CooUin  (b#  yrvttUon*  rrqvitr*<4  uM«r 
M  (u*l  4tcltyon»  u>d«r  t%<:h  ^  ftn  toniorm  t« 

•mh*  CmXr*  t»  n>*(inM  l^4lr  *«\ka(im  aJM 

KkMt  kUi         UmV*  CO  «0      OB  *  (uU- 

dm*  •tA>4r«%B  vtu  r«c«tT«  oo»Od«rbtMa 
•4UJkf  t*  th»t  yivM  t*  ^o^nun*  r«r  full  Uim 

vy  W^p«tM«iAl  «4u«*(tM  liutttutipna  a«t 
onir  »uck  iiwututtncu  M  «ur  w  un4fr  u« 

Uvt«  K^r  W  t»nU^  Ml  U/«uj)i  «>•• 
It  p*«U«con4JLry  iMlttuttona  wUrrt  fcu«k 

l&C-       tMVicM  Mr«  rcaJUf  *r  smt*  •••• 

no(nJ<;ti]f .  w  ^  y^vrtBttaf 


Sf<.tiun  128(b>    W.  tn  the  ad/icc  of  the  state  advisory 
wount,.!,  1202  Comission  pr«pare»  an  annual  scace  plan 
which  will  b«  tht.>  basis  fgr  distributing  the  stattf':^ 
jlli^tn^nt  by  the  scatf  .idmn  i  5  tra  1 1      agt^ncv.     The  pi  in 
will 

t^r  ">vhtttn^  p<.'>tat<.  »(Vijrv   vt  t  upj  1 1  ona  I  t-duca' ion 
1  n-jt  1  tut  ions  to  ^vr./<   ttA   •♦titi's  octup«uional  needs 
Jrtd  ttit  otjni  wher\.b\   t       state  administrative  agcncv 
Tuv  d»;t*.xrcinc  tfu  an\»un(.  yf  funds  t^^  be  granted  to 
each  institution  * 

k2>  Requires  an  (jb)t«.i.we  basis  for  tht  diStributiun 
of  funds.     If  the  use  of  funds  l^rnd-i  it$clf  to  a  dis- 
ir.bution  furaila,  the  tornula  »hjU  bt-  u^ed.     If  the 
use  dues  not  lend  iticll  %o  a  forcxila  distribucion, 
other  objecCM^e  wavs  ur  di^cributing  funds  shall  be 
devised . 

C3 >  For  the  purposes  of  the  eventual  evaluation,  items 
U>  and  i,2)  abo-/e  ha/e  to  be  iufficiendy  clear  so  that 
thf  Cotmissioner  fvay  dcteraine  the  dcgr'ee  to  which  the 
decision*  confom  t.o  cfie  scace  plan. 

Requires  Chat  postsecondary  occupacionai  education 
programs  for  parc-tine  students  be  given  consideration 
equal  CO  chat  given  to  prograns  for  fuU-cioe  students. 

K'i )  All  eligible  poscsecondar>  occupational  cducaCion 
ins  t  i  tu t  i<{n5  tnusc  be  considered  in  the  s cace»  pian.  . . 
njc  Just  Chose  under  the  supervision  of  Che  scate  'board, 

(6;  Provides  an  arrangement  whereby  pri\^ace,  non-profit 
postsecofxiary  insticutions  may  participate  in  che 
progrdin.    Contractual  arr.ingenencs  nay  be  nade  wich 
these  inscicutions  if  such  arrangements  bring  about  the 
nose  cos c-ef  fee  t  ive -way  of  providing  che  service. 
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eu^UMl  «<<*cftUM.  I»<t»<l»c  Kvcru* 

-li)  mew*  »uit»»«  »»4 

hut  u;  two  pr«cn»  *wi4  k«  rHU«r««  to 

mr  t«MlM  m4  fM*  *n  rMu««4  vvuM  W  <^ 

t«r  iiwnn  vWeft.  m«  »uff>«ru« 

u*i>rtt»  Act.  h»*«  ■wytrtMt  tMinM«lM4j 
•<MU.  vr  Witt  Um  t«mMw  A*4 

fM*  fnrmiMy  l«r  tlM  »■*  wwm. 

«r  hr  KKA  »«to*4  M  1^  OMUKMM- 

CbA/I^  M«  >•««-  XkhM  tk«7  VMM         »«t  , 

f«r  tMp^aC 

n««r»M      tm-wr*lM  miJUac  tar 

la  ft«fl»<aC*r7  4M  Me«*«Ai7  k^acU  ta  «r> 
««r  to  tuuJWU*  suck  f^fm»M  witt 

nil  to  4j*Kt  u>iUtuti*a«  to  tktir 
CMta  •(  uutnjctto*.  Vit  Mly  »htr«  »u<k 
y«r>v«ato  V*  lU*t*i  to  yr>trtM>r*l;  la> 
cr*Mla<  •ccuftttontr  tiu^mftU. 

f«r  arw  cuirlculuinft  *n4  nc<4mc*(i*<M  M4 
cwTkuJunM  to  m**%  th»  yok  nt/ttV 

"til  frvv^Mt  to  V«Mta  tN*  tj9«»  ♦f  u- 
•UtuUMM  prwiH^mg  Umw  prucntM  »•  Ut4t 
*u1rtr  ta  tk*  •<  lr>tt>lut(»n4  *flU 

m**t  to*  a««4«  M**in»  *t  »  ln(rrtu«4 
nunv»r  •tu4tatj. 

co«^t#acy  k«M<  Uintinf  un4tr  whKk 
CMinM  flvca  la  ^u«c«*4ti7  •ccu^ftttoAcI 
*4ucftUM  pnfnmtM  m^j  b«  touktotf  tar 
Cf»in  to»Ar«  »  k«ektl<yi  v&cn 
'  ftu^fftt  ekmn  to  c«at>nu«  hu  HucAttoa 

-S«  IM  la  nml^  <«<tT  un4*r 
SMltoa  til  Uk«  OtBtr«I  Mu^ttM  rnyrU 
A«t  to  Mkt  »nnii4t  «*ftlu«Uit  rvpcrU 
to  Um  Statu  t»4  HwVM  ClucfttMa  C^mmJt- 
U*t,  to*  C««»MiMl««tr  toftU  Cl*t  tt, 
i*aU«a  to  «Tth»UM  •(  Um  Twt«o>  m^tn* 
tfpi%m*U»t  Mc«w  to  yo<U*cM<UT  oec** 
^ttoul  ]»r«CTun«  to  uaitt  Ck« 
  I  tu  •TtraJtkt  rMy««ilkCltl«a.-' 


Section  129  provide*  th«t  fundi  dl$bur«ed  under  Subpart 
2  of  Pare  B  shall  be  used  in  Che  state  to  procaote  access 
Lo  postsecondary  occupational  education  prosraas.  Sug* 
seated  ^echods  Include  tuition  reduction,  Inproved 
guidance  and  counseling,  instituticaal  incentives  to 
increase  enrolitsent.  turriculun  developoent  to  provide  new 
prograos.  encoorageoent  of  the  participation  of  Institu* 
tions  chat  had  not  previously  served,  and  innovative 
arrangenents  that  vould  assure  students  that  occupational 
prograas  are  not  acadenic  "dead-ends," 

Art  oddcttcrto/  itc^on  >*iM  be  Ktq^JnAtd  to 
OjuJko'uzt  tht  itaXe.  agtncu  to  dU&buA^t  (JundA  uncfea 
C/vcJ  iabpa^U  to  dz^fuiij  tht  "cx<Aa  co*t"  oi  poit- 
&tcondaxy  occupaUonal  educaXcon  p^ogKomi. 


Section  130.    The  Cocrtissloner  shall  inform  the  HouSe 
and  Senate  Education  Coctnittees  of  che  effectiveness  of 
the  various  oethods  for  pronoting  access. 
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Sac  «  ttt  »*4(»j  *t  auch  Act  M 

111  r»rt^?fc  111  •*  »«C*  M 

««ftU)c  tft  ileu  U«rMf    X»U«««2  A4«iwy 

-tMttV^Ml  »4«*f»t>««  |»Tc«f»m«-  f Kfc  IXw*  1% 

•tftntt*  *y  ♦trtklnj  •«»  -T«r«U««»l  rla<»- 

•  i»l  S«<On«  IM(»)      iu<k  Act  Mm«n4«4 
.1)  3v>»*r^«^  *A)  l#«tl«« 

f  II  w  Ike  Ad  u  MMisM  >y  rM«»i<fti«»r- 
rUUM  »UI>  Urw»i»  tit}       rttuM«  <«»» 
Uir*u«k  U>  r»*»«««»m.  •»<  *y  itnUa«  Mt 
r!iv»«  (Uk  UMI  IhMrtiQc  t»  Itrv  tkm<tf  tk« 

TvpAtlMUl    «4«C«tt«tt    UwiUtuO«M.    M  €*' 

ftC44  U  tectlM  IM  W  UtU  Act, 

-(tU)  f«^tMBUttv«  ♦<  »^a#o«4. 
irktth,  trckmtcAJ  imUIuu*  uttf  ittvlt  »4«> 
cfttM*  *<rMlff«  «r  IntUtutMn*.  *kKk  m»T 

13)  4u»»AftkTtM  S«<tlM  iMIkt 

*M  W  tk«  A<t      UmMH  >T  lk» 

kU«  tukmlltH  ^n*4«t  l*~ 

(3)  S«ktv»<'»>k*  IC»*<0)  W  Itttla* 
IM(k)<n  tfc*  Art  r»^*HH*tt*<  i«k- 
fW**^  •'^  • 

M«  lukyft/kcrt^k  <C»  »*»n  •» 

M,  tM  tf*Ju»Uo«  r«^ulr«4  >ur»«**t  tv 
^rftyk  l3)  •*  ir7(»),  ao*  »ttk  r«K<« 

cttto*  tn4  «/*<l*yf»«at  tk*  MkH*!  »Ut« 
^lut  yxinuAMt't*  ' 

l»t> 

SK  7  r»/t«  C  D  C  O.  K.  1  M4  i  tf 
*u«li  Act      f*t!h  »m*B4«4  »7  Utt*fUB« 
"^M-Ulv^tt  »4'J«-t>»n"  *k»"»"  i;"; 
«rtVn  tM  fa!o*tof  »o.t.*r«M*rT 

^  jfiff  jfcn  7  *>t  tw<    »k»j»  *^*^y 

0<UA«r  I  ir7« 

to«  ft>vr*-&«»*t>^  for  »  »•'*  '^^•^  **** 
tt^o  %r.-l>  %«ir3  a  47  if  i>«  v»rT  r»f  tM 
rt»»0«  *rsKh  >xtwfy^u{r  1  wvl 

Ik*  Tha  C*-/rre-  K'.»r  i-%iU  f  irly  •Ut  • 

KuMr  Mu.'itV/n  Act  <A  »F?>T 
•uck  »t  '«h  '"^  "* 

r.tr  ti  trK-'&^ffl^vMlwirf         4»'»fn>l««  »•» 
ftut^ACt  of  »  «*r>Uft«  »♦«>»  Cofl-/inl.*V>n«  U 
>fr»'««  '^''<*''  ••h^t  J  •r  |>»*t  ■ 
«^«<S  k>  s*f«w«  t  of  thH  Act)  of  tM 

ir.»  tf*  *.i>'*»t  of  9ut»         <i  xi" 

ijoo  »2»'>f  •^t^b  » 


Seccion  6u>  <»n<i  ib>  provides  for  recxtling  of  che 
Sacioful  Advisory  Council  antf  a  retitUng  of  che  state 
coutKils.    It  also  provides  for  adding  representatives 
of  puscsecondary  occupational  ^education  institutions  (o 
the  National  Advisor>  Council  and  to  the  state  advisory 
counc  t !  s . 


Seccioji  6U>'  the  state  advisory  council  advises  the  1202 
SlatQ  Cgciaission  on  the  evaluation  of  the  state  progran 
and  on  the  developoeot  of  th«  state  plan. 


»  %si3ection  7.  Technical  and  tonforolng  ancndnents  arc  made 
tft  the  balance  of  the  Act. 

\    Section  8,  The  effective  date  of  the  Act  Is  October  1,  1976. 


Section  9(a>.  Planning  for  the  new  program  of  pott- 
secondary  occupational  education^  nay  begin  on  July  1|.  1975. 
Section  9in)  authorizes  an  appropriation  tor  that  purpose. 
Section  9(b).  The  Cocxniis loner  Is  authorized  to  provide 
grants  to  the  1202  Conmlstlons  for  planning  for  potf 
secondary  occupational  education. 
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r^cvlit  M«UUac*  »fur  S«^Uai»«r  M  ir7«. 
ifn^  MtWu»A  kr  <U>  Act 

%r        suu  ui4«r  tk«  r*c»tMti*i  p4ui»' 

tUf  Act      lUt  u  •Atn«*<  for  tkt 

ttM  C('»uvauiM4r  K*M      Au(U»t  1    IfTC  • 

¥1*  tft  «cc«r«inc«  with  tUM  Uv  tor  cM^t< 

U  ft«  k«tr<7  »tUl  fuA  trtyMiUkUlty 

tf itU^<riif«A'>«     f  ttiti»f  fftkcy  •«  »«uk« 

U(h««  t  uw  H'Mr  M  tM  "tttta  CMWTVto' 
u**'  «kwk  »ktl  k«  «uU*<tM«  la  ttx*r4' 
\n<»  *VA  tUU  !•»  u  k«  rn>o*MWt  fw  CM». 
^th«iv«if«  (ttu  vM*  |»Uti»>n|  ft  y«<U«c« 

"ID  i*u  f«rtk  Uh)  rMuu  (•  k*  um4  kr 
f\t<k  SUM  <««uu:«kt  witk  SUU  !•»  M« 
u)|t^u«  SUM  cireuMUncM.  ts  tfl/«ct 
^  u>«  Kilt*  »wlu>M<toA  U  tk«  cMtyrfkta* 
UT«  y  •BAing  fM  ^u«<*<:<uT  i4MCktlMi  ky 

iuh*4   yur«»*ftl    t«    (t^k^trt^rft^k  (S). 

%hT*r  fk  K«Mk«njU»  •%  U4  tUl*  CMMU* 

t«  tkJ'Mfk  Um*ff  e*u»$tU  (•  Uv« 
tuu  cMikimtM  m  tkr*g(k  »tk«r  (^yr*- 
pttiu  r^iKs  af  rt>rtMBt*U**t  »f  tk«  fta- 
fr»J  r'k'tc  «n4^ttMte»n4^rt**u  nka>fr*lt 
ttn4  yr*f ntlU7  uuKltutl*M  •f  90«tMC*o44r7 
»4u<(lt»ft  (•  th*  SUt«  t»<lu4inc  c«M»unUr 

kr«Mfc«t  U>«r«*f 
*-4CI  t«ta  f*rtk  »  »U«  «f  A4«tt>Ut/atlM 

uont  ta  (Mk  tt|W  r»^utft<  kj  ikto  Act  (84 
fcj  tfct  T^tl»n«l  r«(MAt»M  Act  •€  tto  a 
such  ittU  c—iwUHtoa  4««)(attt4  ar  nuk> 
un4*r  u»  M«tla^  Vt  »4mtni*trr»4 
ta  t  rkAn«r  eauuuat  «ltk  tkt  eoA^rt- 
k«r.<iT»  AAM'Vt4«  ^taaaiaf  far  ^u««««4< 
uf  f4u<tti»a  c4nW4  «ut  ky  tM  >t«u 
■itMina  4^i«n«t«4  w  t(t(ktUht4  uatfff  tkto 
j#«tlca. 

1U)  tkat  aa  ft4niaUtnti*t  <■*>••  bu 
kata  MUMwa*4  «titek  ^•*i4t«  tru*n«kt« 
yfxnbtM  far  raaaiTiag  41ff(rrn<-r«  ktivtra  *«• 
cati«^ft«  *4u(at*r«.  eammunUj  tnt  Juator 
ooUr^  v^ucaton  caflt^  ta^  uni*rr«tty  »4« 
:K«tan  tWmtnU/7  u4  M«bM>r>  c^ucatart 
*n«  athff  mt«rr»>4  trau^<with  rfs^t  U 
rom^fhtniJft  itttr  pT»nn»n<  for  ^t- 
kvoiyttry  (4ucttl*-  ^ 

D)  Hit  fatt^^t  crttrrtft  An4  m*iru  U 
k«  utf«  ky  tNt^ttta  u  craJuftU  tht  tfK^ 
<t*tn«NM  af  «^^(h(n>i*t  «t»U-*l<i«  p}^- 
n»flt  *T  »>»  ♦Ut*  Mmn\L*fn,  un4  ta  t»aJ< 
u«ta  lh*4»t<lUttiM  •<  tht  iM»n»  u«r4  fK 
tha  M>aM  af  >u)>yAr»(rA^h  (B)  ftn4  th« 
fSao^trf  i(Jmin))t<ftt]*n  far  (ha  yur^oaa 

/  it]  yf«ii<itt  fcf  sok)nU<k>n  ta  tha  Caa- 
/mji*lo»*r  of  an  irnml  report  rvat  Uitr  th«a 
Au<u«t  1  vf  tvh  yea/  Uilnninf  la  flMal 
Sr«/  JJrTT  con'aintui  rcti^Vsni.  if  %aj  l»  th4 
infarra«tkn  ftfr4  ukuftacr*  In  tht  Stita  ala« 
ft»  <a-f*irt4  to  thU  irctlon.  rrtuiu  a/^ tM 
t>atu(t:6n«  ct/r)«4  au»  m  sf»<*i*f4  kj  tkt 
5Ut«  >&  kc<ar<in<*  altk  *ub>«»((r«^k  |D), 
ir>4  »<«h  •{htr  JBf»tfnBtV>a  aa  tha  Cvmmk. 
i'«-<»«f  m(7  rr*««ntM7  requUt  (a  ft»MU  tht 
fr-\poni«  of  tht  Sut*  U  tha  rrquircatanta  oT 


Sections  iO  and  11  aoend  Section  1202  and  Section  1203 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.    Section  12  adds  a  new 
Section  UOi(a>  to  the  Higher  Education  Act.  rinally, 
Section  13^  assigns  the  effective  date  of  July  1  ,  1975, 
for  the  inplcaentation  of  Sections  10  through  12. 

Sections  10  through  12  arc  designed  to, 

1  locrease  flexibility  for  a  $ tate^by "State  response  to 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation  in  the  conttxt  of 
unique  state  laws,  st«ce  organizational  structure  and 
trad  itions , 

2  Eophasize  that,  to  coaply  with  the  Federal  law,  a 
state  oust  detaonstrate  a  substantive  response  to  the 
objectives  of  the  legislation,  rather  than  simply 
demonstrate  that  it  has  responded  in  form  (by  creating 
a  federa lly  caandcted  organizat lonal  struc Cure) , 

3.  ifuke  explicit  that  the  function  assigned  to  state 
cotxxsissLons  established  pursuant  to  Section  1202  by 
Federal  law  is  comprehensive  planning  for  postsecondary 
education; 


4.  Hake  clear  that  the  purposes  of  Sectifons 
1203  are  - 


1202  and 


to  build  upon  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  scope  of 
comprehensive  state-vLde  planning  being  undertaken  by 
states  (Because  of  the  dollars  being  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  postsecondary  education,  the 
Federal  (Jovernment  has  an  interest  In  the  quality  and 
scof>e  of  state'level  planning.); 

t;o  facilitate  relationships  among  separate  state 
administrative  agencies,  especially  those  required  for 
participation  in  Federal  programs  including  /ocational 
Education,  in  the  context  of  comprehensive  state^wide 
planning,  but  to  allow  states  to  work  out  these  rela- 
tionships in  the  context  of  state  law  «nd  Unique  stata 
circumstances,  and  to  «llou  states  to  separate  planning 
and  administration  if  this  is  desirable  in  terms  of 
those  states'  unique  situations; 

to  require  active  and  direct  participation  in  the 
planning  process  by  representatives  of  the  general 
public  and  of  public  and  private  non'j>rofit  and 
p«^nnri,etary  Institutions  of  postsecondary  education, 
but  r&  {('ve  states  flexibility  to  employ  several 
appropriate  means  to  achieve  this  participation  other 
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rf     »t  »f»  «  It  •  f»«,r»^r 


•  »  A  > 


r4  tl'b  k 

n  Af    .Vo*;!  t  #  •»  •  fix-  Ml  ir.  •^Kh  «hf 


f  ^-r^- 


i  *f««r  ^--h  w- 


r  I  ,    ri,  »*r 

M  p^cr        in  Motion  3112  i>f  'u:»  it 

petMMK  lb#  c»«r»  fthkXl  *••»  Jin.*4Kti  n  W» 
kKim  th*  *tu      •/  th#  e«aunli<k>>ef  w  X» 

,      pcfvufvwilr  kui  uatU  ir>«  Simc  >l  the 

i^V^wtft  ivT  «-]r4tkjj«  r«nikn4 
t^.«  t%t^  to  rtvf  cr  n'>ml>*l«f>«r  to  t«kt  fu/- 
'fc»f  «vjtfc»)<«  kty4  th»  Cc^mUi»fc»»r  Ol*f 
l*w  f  ^*  ><kkr  «*•  ~ru'*  V<1  9t  IttVfl  •/ 
f«^t  ^ir4''mk<  m-vtiff  hit  ^rm  j«  »f  «'^n  k/i4 
f  ♦  in  C\#  vOUrt  t^»  xr^  >r4  <jt  i*<»  ftiX- 

of  fMi  <h«4t  li<f«is*  b«  (>or'C>ti4}vf  tf 

•  u^}.^r'r4  kf  t^t«l»MU*  r»i4»tir»  TT» 
«rfit  n  th*  fA»irt  *.*.xmi'i|  V  s'ttiri  wl4f 
!■  »fc<J»  M  U  t*rt  ft»f  fcrtiDn  or  ih*  c«a> 

th#  Su^xcrM  Ouxt  »/  W  UnitM  5(»'M 
ctrtt^wi  *t  cf*t  friitJon  M  t>fu>>«f4  \% 
\t«»  tOM  <rf  Tltlt  n  Cnrt*4  5'»^n  Cc«S«  Th* 
eofflxMfv-rwnl  of  ^x««»4Jn^  un4rr  IhU 

'1*1(11  A»  tnT  «lf»*  '    f  • 

«tuMu.i^  ur>4rr  *vjQ^lt-:>A  (ti  u  Iht  StkM 
t<*rK7  M  tntututtwt  re^ulx*<l  i.K4»f  w^(k>« 
#03  *r  (n  ibrk  k  Ik*  ^Ut» 
<.  /T)(rt»»1<)ft  n'^Wl«'i»4  ux»4»r  l>M«  ••«lht« 
Jt»11  b*         «4  t»  lh«  r»^\JU»m*nU 

»jih  "Action*        «I«U  •»  ir>»lltu- 

(2)  U  «  .VkU  xnftkM  *.  d««ljnftit&B  rt- 
ft-f»<l  V*  Jn       ftxa^  <  I)  — 

<  \  >  Tt^  C('fnjn'te'.«<^r  thft}|  Ihr  S'  tt* 
C »nfr.t»-^n  !h»  km(>vnt  n»r*eax7  for  th« 
f,t' ir»t  »t.4  •T.tUnt  k/lmtr>iv(f  ftlton  ♦f  lh« 

mmls-V>n  of  Ihf  funrti„n> 
f<f  t4  U>  ft  ky  f#A*^>n  of  ID*  tf^«'^nt(J0B> 

lOi  th*  Stktr  CornmUtton  ihtll  L«  cori'i 
t-,J'r»4  Iht  »iK<r»v#^  *('nef  t*  5t»U 
<<»rKy  w  rMniiitf/ft  *ich  xetf^ei  to  whiefc 

•ofotf  l«k*n  trt^  ^i»t«  ft|»n<f  •t  li  tlllvj' 
M'^n  <!.ail  >'^llrii>»  to  be  fvftUt  untU 
'h\-.v^  ty  IN*  »>i»  C<ji 


Chan  throujii)  Efnbtrsfup  on  the  >cate  corxnisswn  (this 
vhjngc  I*  etfectinJ  through  th«  device  of  assuranct' 
irtTT  tht  statV  tu  the  CpstaiSMonf r  regarding  the  means 
;o  bt  u>>*'d  to 'jcrx  *       pur  1 1  (.  i  pa  1 1  on  » . 

J,  Attcfapts  to  clarify  <.crt»tin  anbiguities  in  tht  present 
1  iw  wt  tn  rf»j^fc  t  LQ  " 

tht  role  of  the  i.     S    Cotnnissionvr  of  Education  (The 
Coml     *  oner  is  gi/en  an  txplicit  role  and  provisions 
regarding  witaholding  of  payments  and  appeal*  and 
judicial  re/ifcv  are  added,), 

pavtaents  for  administration  to  »tate  cocnissions 
•^quired  under  titles  VI  And  /U  if  a  state  elects  not 
jti)  consolidate  ^uch  state  coc»ai*sions  with  the  1202 
State  ComUsion  ^Payiacnta  are  authorized  only  if  pro- 
visions have  been  niadt  for  t  te  ^dnjinistration  of  such 
separate  state  corialssions  to  be  related  in'scoc.way 
CO  conprehensivfc  planning  by  tno  1202  State  Cocmission, 
paynents  to  separate  state  cormi  3»i  on*Si  is  not  explicitly 
;?uthorizcd  by  the  present  law.); 

the  emphasis  of  Section  1203  on  coraprehen* ive  state* 
wide  planning  for  postsecondary  education,  and  not 
sinply  on  expansion  of  planning  for  corrjunity  colleges 
and  occupat  i-onal  education  as  some  have  interpreted  the 
Section  (Also,  emphasis  is  put  on  supplementing  state 
efforts  rather  than  on  basic  Federal  support  for  such 
efforts,  specific  mention  is  nade  of  proprietary 
institutions  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  present 
Section  1203»  and  the  Corsnissioner  is  charged  with 
developing  and  proraulgat ing  by  regulation  the  criteria 
for  evaluating  grant  appl ica t ions > ) . 

6.  In  anticipation  of  possible  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  to  strengthen  stite  planning  and 
programs  for  pos t secondary  <>ccupat  iona  1  education,  the 
propoicd  amendment  to  Section  1202  specifically  provide* 
for  pos tsecondary  occupational  education  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  comprehensive  statc-widc  pUnning  by  the  designated 
state  connissions> 
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«Httc<«  y»««r  UU«  VI  w  u»4tr  t>U«  VU 
teut  4r*«  Ml  4«Ur«  aiUr  JuM  M,  t»7),  t* 

*f4  tuck  tm««  u*4*r  Um  •utk«rtty  W  tte 

y'r^vATt  •(  tu<ti  tflkt  •  Suu  CMukmlMi 

r>(  '«*"t4tkCr«  M{fc«r  e4a<tti»«  (\»* 
<lo4inc  Juriiof  colU(r«  m*4  tKknv-ftl  UiU* 
tuwt)  in  iht  S'&it  ktUI  tuck  iut«  c«nunl»« 
tKM  th^n  ki»c  U*  Ml*  rt«y«M(h8Uy  T*r 
xtTtinuuttWa  «r  SUU  ylMu  us4«f  fUCk 
tlt.M  Vf        Vn  vllhlB  cuck  Slttt,  ftn4 

<  St  th*  c*mmu»i*Mr  »k»a  f*j  »\K%  cuu 
fc  mt«««ont  ih«  •A«u»t  a«c«u*fy  f«r  .tk« 
pfc^r  •n4  tCkUnt  k4Mint«txtt4*>  •f  th« 
«t«'t  C*:»mU>**n«  •!  tk*  fua<tl*na  a«t  r«rlk 
ik  isi<h  UM**  VI  (tWI  Vtt,  tM«yi  tksi  B* 
txxft  p«ym»»U  tk»U  k*  {m«4«  UBUm  tk« 

rpr  ih*  yur^MTs  •!  tkU  arciMi.  «k«S 
Uv*  t*fni    SUU'  1<  um4  «ttk  r»«f*c4  t« 

mlvt>»<i«  ot  tukottuUk  W  tuu  pUM  t  »*- 
«ur»Ktt  U  ih«  C*fMUftWa«f,  tk«t  Ura 
tk>n  tt^tn  l^c  0*vrrM#  w  UfltUUut  *t  tk« 
SttU  *r.  tB  Um  cm*  <uu«  t«  «kle» 
iMnUri  Aif  ikt  St>u  ftftkcy  ict^MuiM*  ua- 
««r  tUit  t>w  f«r  CMB^tk«kAit«  tUU'irM* 
f^Unklnc  f*r  »o«UM«««Af7  «4uc*IUb  U« 
^KU«  luxiu^kc  tkciM  ky  tk«  SUU  kf- 
jUt(.r«>  4uck  JUtt 
Sec  It  S«ct»*a  1303  »  BMMt4  W  rf»€ 

•t  rMi*w» 

S*«    >»»|*»    Tk«  CMUnJMUMT  !• 

itn,fur4  u  mak*  fr»nu  u  tay  SUU  0*b* 
rr>>»«K>»  t«tkMltk«4  ^UftUAJIt  U  mtUa  I3#3 
i>»  u  iKpravt  th*  «u«tity  tn4  U  W*«<*a 

r«)R(  for  ^u»f*»4wy  •4iK»t»*»  k;  i\Kk 
Siau  Ctnuntuioo  IK  •r4*r  u  »ri— U  tf* 

tM<  ndui  r4u<*lK»n'm*ufC*t  W  tk«  tUU— 
^Utc  ^*>U  n*n>rt>lt.  ki>4  fr»yfl«U/7  M 
-«<t>  W  t<*th  <*];*fl>U  u4  MX^tltfUU 
^t\m>rH2vy  Mluf«ti«*  luUtMtlMU— U 
th*  rn4  that  •»  p*ri«iM  vtlkU  tkt  SUU 
-AO  (!<Hjrt  >n4  wk*  caa  k«a«tt  trtm  f*t- 
n<'^^t  t4a<»vn  may  k>«*  aa  *ff*f' 
luuitf  u  4*  M  Th«  Ca«nU(l«o*r  UuU 
pf»i*iul(>va  kf  nru]>t>Mi  (rtUfa  l«r 
»%:t)^«t)nr  t^stcatyMU  tram  SUU  Ciatatla- 
)<on«  c'nu  un4*r  thu  uctlaa  la  ae> 
<<f<iirN<«  »>tk  th*  •k)««UTt>  Mt  fartv  la 
thi*.  *^k»«f  tuta. 

t%i  rtit  CnuniwUfxr  tkaU  auk«  uck' 
ntral  at«i>unc*  availaklt  U  SttU  Caan»la> 
tt^K  If  t*«r*^u*«t*<  t*  uaut  tk«M  la 
a  htrttAf.  th«  ^uf^*<«t  •<  tkU  **<U*« 

'nttrt  t/t  >utb*ru*4  U  h«  arynyrl' 
kt<4  >u«h  >umj  M  vtty  k«  a«c*«M/7  U  eurr 
«Ut  tM«  •*<UM'' 

Sac  I)  Suk««cti*s  (a)  af  mtlas  I9M 
thatl  itatf  M  t«Da«*» 

Sac  t}Oi<i)  NaUiac  aasUln«4  U  «a«- 
tiona  >»»  «r  im  W  tkU  Act  akall  k«  aaa- 
ttru«4  a»  a  ft^tral  authanzattas,  f»4«lr«> 
f]ntnt  *r  iu(t«itu»  th»i  th«  SUU  Caajnia* 
ttaa  r>t*kmk*4  ^urtutnt  u  tukMCtla* 
]303(>)  thtll  b*  iutharlz*4'ua4*f  tltktr  t*4> 
•rtl  ar  tUU  tiv  i*  fcfuIaU,  (aver a  ar 
miniv^r  ajt  InttUuUaa  ar  iAitltutiona  af 
pO£tmaA4ary  »4u<>tUn>  txc*^  that  thu 
vrctian  4**>  nat  ^AMktt  actiaiu  ky  SUUa. 
tn  accoftftncr  wjtk  tht  Uw».af  (uch  SUt*« 
t*  K%*tia  fu  net  laps  in  a4«tt]an  t*  utmpn- 
h«nalTt  «ut«^«t<a  ^onntnc  far  po\U*<*n4- 
Tktf  rduotiaa  u  th«  fUu  CamanlttUn  ta« 
punutni  U  iwxctian  1)03 (a)  * 
13  -ntt  tmen^mentt  mt^t  k7  S«C' 
Mf>/it  ]•  thraufh  >3  ar  tht>  Act  shall  k«  tf' 
f*ctit*  July  I  1*71 
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Mr.  Chalroan;  '  *  , 

My  nanc  Is  John  E.  Tlrrell,  Vice  Presidenc  for  CoverncscnCal  Affairs  ol 
the  Aaorlcan  Association  of  CoBsunlty  and  Junior  Colleges,  represent  Inj:  cvor 
1,000  institutions  that  last  fall  snroUed  over  3,500,000  students,  about  half 
of  theo  in  occupational  prograss.    That  is,  about  1,700,000  Individuals  are  In 
occupational  prograns  In  cocsaunlty  colleges,  jajjlor  colleges  and  technical 
institutes.    According  to  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  figures,  this  aB»unts  to 
about  721  of  all  postsecondarv  vocational  students.    Thus,  we  nave  a  Mjcr  con- 
cern in  this  legislation  but  not  because  of  sonie  new-found  couaaltraent ,  or  to 
protect  vested  Interests.    ,\ACJC  l»: 

—Not  here  out  of  sooe  new-found  egalltarlani^ia;'  for  wjnv  years  we  have 
worked  with  Individuals  in  the  belief  that  there  Is  dignity  In  all  vork, 
and  that  It  I9  valuable  to  take  an  Individual  a»  is,  and  help  hln  or  her 
to  develop  Skills  for  a  job  that  Is  really  available  in  our  work  force. 
—Not  here  out  of  "greed  or  turfsnanship":  for  years  cossrc^inity  colleges 
have  allocated  scarce  resources  to  work  with  individuals  in  the  Inner 
cities,  with  disadvantaged  and  nlnority  individuals  —  largely  with 
local  and  state  funds.  * 
— ^fot  here  to  request  continuance*  of  obsolete  prograns;  created  in  the 
P^in  by  local  citizen  action,  not  by  federal  lobbying,  cotsnunity  colleges 
ate  vfizy  responsive  to  real  local  needs,  so  they  are  not  only  wilLlnj?  buf  do 
terminate  prograns  a^^  the  requlren»;nts  of  the  work  force  change.  * 
— N'ot  here  to  request  protection  for  niUlons  of  dollars  for  state  adnln- 
istration;  since  we  are  "grass  roots"  In  orientation  and  are  created  to 
serve  real  local  needs  rathe/  than  being  crcfaped  by  federal  legislation, 
coBtSunlty  collegt.*.  are  service-oriented  rather  than  organization-directed 
to  serve  forms,  plans  and  a  bureaucracy. 
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The  propo»ai-»uvipu|Lua  by  AACJC  In  S.  939  Is  In  the  cum  a  conclnuaoce 
of  the  curr^ent  legislation  rather  than  a  radical  overhaul  or  reorganization 
Into  nany  new  titles.    Four  changes  are  recoaaended : 


unJ^r  the  ^onyvchcnsi  k  ?>■;   \''',eK''  ^ 
Backyound 

In  the  1968  Asendisents,  the  Congress  aandated  tnat  a  cir.i-vjn:  of  15  ^.zcci 
of  Part  B  funds  should  be.  used^fpr  students  in  ?ostsccondar>  prograas.     In  testi- 
aony  before  the  Subconsaittee  of  th»  House  Education  and  L'abor- Conaittee  on  Augus-t 
13,  1974  (Tab  Q) ,  AACJC  documented  that  in  recent  vears  a  nunber  of  stites  had  < 
not  fulfilled  this  rcquirenent  of  the  law.    Later  In  the  fall,  the  Cer jral  Account 
Ing  Office  issued  a  report  that  showed  a  slnilar  disregard  for  the  law  s  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  setaside  requlreaents ,  as  well  as  docuwcnting  on  Page  98 
(Tab  R)  the  AACIC  assertion  that  the  nlnloun  of  15  percent  for  pos' <econdary  was 
not  being  observed  in  ten  or  core  states  In  the  last  four  years 

This  was  not  the  case  In  ^11  states  for  In  sone  —  as  we  call  then  "enlight- 
ened" states       postsccondary  programs  are  receiving  about  50  percent  of  the 
^tal  federal  funds.    This  brings  about  an  average  of  2 J. 5  percent  for  all  ^itates 
for  postsecondary,  but  this  figure  obscures  the  unfairness  and  inequity  to  the 
people  in  the  states  which  allocate  less  than  the  legal  ainlniuia  to  postsecundarv 
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occupatioaal  tr«lolns  opportunltlet » 

To  keep  the  chronology  conplete,  the  Office  of  Education  reporte  releeeed 
last  fall»  for  fiecal  1973 »  again  show  that  ten  states  are  not  sxpending  the 
required  Biniaua  of  15  percent  on  postsecondary  prograns  (Tab  S). 

Tine  does  not  perait  going  into  detail  on  the  significance  of  postsecondary 
occupational  training.    Enrollnent  hat  been  growing  rapidly  since  1968,  and  It 
seaas  certain  ,t.hat  t^e  proportion  of  students  seeking  postsecondary  occupational 
training  will  increase  —  due  in  paVt  to  deoogr.aphic  developnents,  but  also  in 
part  to  the  training  and  re-tralning<need9  and  interests  of  the  adult  population. 
Additionally^  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  postsecondary  occupational  educa- 
tion if  consistently  shown  to  be  better  in  terms  of  the  student 'a  enployability 
following  training.    This  is  docuoented  in  ^n  evaluative  article  by  Beatrice 

ftaubens  of  Columbia  University  which  surveys  and  analyzes  the  literature  on  this 

/ 

topic  (Tab  T) .  ^  '  . 

Reaction  of  Meabership 

Ve  have  consulted  witit  nany  of  aur  mender  institutions »  located  in  426 
congrasaiooal  districta,  in  developing  this  proposal.    Consultations  included  a 
oeetlng  of  a  National  Task.  Force  last  Pebmary»  a  special  meeting  of  our  Council 
for  Occupational  Education »  two  nee  tings  of  our  Sta*te  Directors*  and  special 
seetinga  in  many  states  —  two  in  California.    The  response  was  almost  unanimous: 
ths  vast  najority  want  the  two  major  changes  proposed  to  help  then  provide  even 
more  indlvidusls  with  occupational  training. 

For  example,  all  the  comounity  and  junior  college  presidents  froa  Oklahoma, 
with  , the  Chancellor  for  Higher  Education,  ,caae  to  (Washington  and  received  from 
their  entire  House  delsgation  Support  for  these  positions.    Last  weak  in  Kansas, 
four  separjite  groups  of  coonunity  college  representatives  —  administrators, 
truatees,  faculty  and  students       separately  endorsed  S.  939,  seeing  in  it  great 
potential  to  serve  the  atudents  in  their  nineteen  conxnunityj^and  Junior  colleges. 
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In  a  tupple^awry  tcateaenc  (Tab  U) ,  t;he  Aaerican  Association  of  Wotn^n 
In  Conaunlty  and  Junior  Colic jes  suggest  soae  taodlf  Icatlons  to  the  Act  which 
t/ould  provide  a  focus  on. the  needs  of  wocen  In  occupational  education. 

None  of  the  AACJC  suggestions   Is   Intended  :o  reduce  progran*  for  secondary 
students.    The  secondary  program  Is  iarge  and  Important  but  the  systea  Is  built 
now,  and  at  present  there  are  a  declining  nunber  of  children  In  the  eletMntary 
schools.    In  fairness  and  equity,  oore  enphasls  Is  now  needed  on  postsecondarv 
prograns. 

An  analysis  o^^^^iurrent  contributions  Indicate  this  can  be  done  best  by  using 

the  natloiJWlde  systtm  of  coaaunlty  and  Ju'^ilor  colleges,  and  technical  Institutes, 
C  * 

An  Analysis  of  Are*  Vocational  Schools  In  197^-1975  (Tab  V)  shovs  the  following: 

1  -  The  2A  states  with  ^6.5  percent  of  the  postsecondarv  area  vocational 

schools,  that  nake  heavy  use  of  coaounltv  colleges,  enroll  64  percent 
of  the  postsecondary  students. 

2  -  Conversely,  the  25  states,  with  51.7  percent  of  the  area  postsecondary 

vocational  schools,  that  aake  little  or  no  use  of  conmunlty  colleges, 
only  enroll  33  percent  of  the  postsecondary  students. 
Thu»,  it  uoul4  appear  fvom  this  evidence  that  the  ;!reater  use  of  -crrni^^Hv  ?^Hejr 
inareat&t  the  number*  of  indioiduaU  receiving  pottteaondary  ocoupatioml  tJUiK'nj, 
Proposals  In  S.  939  Supported  by  AACJC  (See  Chart,  Tab  W) 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended  In  1968,  has  given  soise 
national  direction,  but  tk<k  Imtxlementatlw^n  and  «*Jor  funding  In  the  development 
of  vocational  education  *ln> the  nation  has  been  by  the  states.    We  believe  It  Is 
tine  to  reconsider  soaelo/  tha  Act's  basic  provisions  to  meet  changing  circum- 
stances. Including  retf^^^tlon  of  the  major  rola  of  postsecondary  Institutions 
and  systeiu  In  career  and  oacupatlonal  education.    Simple  extension  of  the  1968 
aaendoMnts  or  more  of  the  same  Is  no  longer  adequate.    At  the  very  least  any 
extension  or  new  amendments  should  take  Into  account  Title  X-B  of  the  Education 
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„  AaendMnts  of  1972.    Th«  eophaiit  in  the  Act  ihould  be  on  flexibnitr  to  oeet 
the  need!  of  citizens  at  loctl»  stAte  and  national  levels. 

The  inportancc  of  portC««condary  ot  cup.ulon.il  cniuv.itlon  .ind  the  netc>ssUv 
,  of  taking  it  fully  into  account  In  any  effective  canprehensivc  planning  for  po«t- 
•econdAry  education  within  the  states,  is  clear.    This  was  recognized  by  the 
Congress  in  Title  X-B  of  the  Education  Aaendoents  of  1972  by  specifically  oaking 
planning  for  postsecondary  occupational  education  an  integral  part  of  the  overall 
(SlanninK  process  to  be  carried  out  by  state  postsecondary  education  (1202)  con- 
alssions,    tf  career  snd  occupational  needs  of  persons  of  poat-high  school-age 
.  and  older  —  ss  well  ss^the  human  resources  needs  of  the  ststes  and  nation  — 
art  to  be  Mt»  then  overall  po5tsccondary  education -GoopMhenstvc  planning/not 
for  the  purpose  of  coapliance  with  federal  regulation*  but  to  serve  the  citizens 
^  of  the  states  and  tha  nat£bn»  Is  essential.  » 

Thla  can  ba  dona  by  rasioval  of-tlv^Tsolt  state  agency"  requirement  as  applied 
to  all  vocational  and  occupation*!  planning  and  administration  at  the  state  level. 
The  Acb  should  provide  for  a  planning  and  adndnls^rative  ^ency  for  the  eleaen- 
tary-aecondary  Isval  and  *  planning  and  administrative  agency  at  the  po*t secondary 
level.    Th*  probleua  at  each  l*vel  are  not  the  saaa.    While  there  should  be  pro- 
vision for  coaaon  efforts  and  coordination  of  planning  on  f*he  two  levels,  to 
mandate  that  they  ba  done  by  a  "sole  state  agency*'  is  in  actuality  to  create  sa 
third  branch  of  education  rather  than  to  recagnize  the  Integral  involveoent  of 
vocational  and  occupational  education  with  the  educational  process  at  each  level. 

Planning  for  poat secondary  occupational  education  should  be  sn  integral  part 
of  cosprehenaiva  planning  for  all  of  poataecondary  education  as  a  vholt  within 
the.atatea.    To  aakt  it  othettriaa  is  to  encourage  fragmentation,  conflict,  dupli- 
cation and  ineffective  uae  of  resources.    The  responsibility  for  such  occ*ipstlonal 
planning  should  reat  with  the  atate  postsecondary  education  agency  primarily  re** 
aponaible  for  co»prehen#lv«  postsecondary  planning  within  the  state.  ^ 
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Thu«,  S.  939  has  the  federal  fundi  flov  to  the  1202  Coralsslor.  (now  deslg- ^ 
osced  I'D  ^7  icaces),  che  agency  charged  with  planning  for  all  poscsec^ndary 
education.    It  In  turn  can  designate  a  new  or  existing  agency  (Including  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  If  it  choose*;  to  administer  tne  program. 
Thl«  uie  o{  another  Board  Is  In  fact  what  Is  now  done  In  at  le^at  two  states 
(Callfonala  and  Wsshlngton)  . 

The  Increase  in  the  aifilcaia  for  postsecondary  is  recognized  In  the  Aaerlcan 
Vocational  Association  bill,  which  calls  for  30  percent  alnlnua  for  postaecpndary 
aod  adult  prograns.    This  Is  In  reality  not  an  Increase,  for  actual  fiscal  year 
1^73  figures  show  27.9  percent  of  federal  funds  expended  for  postsecondary,  and 
S.5  percent  for  adult  progracs,  or  a  total  of  36.4  percent.    Thus,  an  Increase 
for  postsecondary  alone  to  40  percent  Is  not  large  in  view  of  the  fact  that^sooe 
states  Uowa,"*  California,  Washington)  are  already  cons^i^rably  over  that  J»«rcentage 

The  provision  of  the  flexible  20  percent  that  la  iljkl/ralned  by  the  new 

State  AJlotDent.  Board  xan  provide  for  variations  In  each  state.     If,  for  exaaple,  

a  state  has  oade  aajor  v«-4ifl  It  cents  in  brick  andy  nortar^jco  handle  soce  adult  pro- 
^raaa  in  ^secondary  area  vocational  schools,  there  is  a  provision  for  sotae  of  the 
federal  funds  going  to  the  state  to  be  so  used.    We  do  not  believe  the  AVA  pro- 
posals to  aandate  the  linking  of  postsecondary  and  adult  funds  is  vise,  for  It 
again  reduces  the  flexibility  for  each  sjtate  to  oake  decisions. 

Two  other  general  cocaents  before  concluding  —  one  on  data  and  the  second 
on  specific  congressional  intent. 

Data:    It  has  been  almost  unbelievable  to  get  data  pn  the  alnost^  S500  oillion. 
appropriated  In  recent  years.    The  official  USWlS-BOAE  reports  for  fiscal  year  1973 
give  two  different  totals  for  postsecondary  enrollne^fs  and  three  for  total  federal 
expenditures  for  postsecondary  —  two  different  figures  on  one  page  (Tab  X).  Any 
atteopt  to  get  coaparable  figures  froo  the  states  is  Itsposslble . ^  It  seecis  diffi- 
cult for  USOE  to  nonitor  the  mandates  of  Congress  accepting  such  "sloppy"  reporting 
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B0A£  ^ad  KCES,  It  appears,  oust  give  so«  direction  an  i  ir  i : . ot*  •  u  inc  iIao.- 
and  then  BOAE  exert  sanctions  like  withholding  fuoo5  ii  and  wh«^n  states  jo 
not  scrupulously  report  as  directed. 

At  present  I  can  report  to  vou  tiat  otficial  '>0i.--i'jAE  r«r^..rts  srow  trie 
total  federal  expenditures  in  fiscal  /ear  1973  for»p  ^cseco^i^.irv  .ert  391  "tiillion 
or  S130  aillion,.or  $140  alUion,  depending  on  ^nicn  b.,s*v  t,-::s  the  ^«i>t.    I:  is 
not  conducive  to  rationale  factual  based  discussion. 

Specific  Congressional  Intent:     In  the  Higher  Education  ^enesents  oj  1972 
in  Title  X  -  fart  C  a  Sureau  of  Occupational  and  Adal:  £d^.^atian  was  created. 
Section  i07l(b)(2)(A)  states:        *-  * 

S'jhedule,  one  of  jhick  ahjtll  ie  fillet  ^>  -  r,rw',>  j^lch 
ojKxzd  tjjrreinerwJc  ik  the  field  of  rfvisr  z^^^  .* 
college  educatipK.,.  ^ 

This  position  has  no_t  been  f  illed -alaost  three  years  later. 

Section  1071(b)(2)(B)  states:      '  ^ 

,    «.        Se'Jen  pcBizioKs       be  pj'iaej  ir  jrx^e  t€  :f  *'V-  .>:*^r2' 
Sckedule,  at  U'ls*.  too  of  J^ioh  sr:ill  ce  fiVe^  .  '  . 
wi,th  broad  experience  in  z^e  fiSld  :}f  pcstsej^uu.^ ' 
tiongit  education  ir.  corrrrAKitj  c:Kd  ^^nior  ^'.ll^igcs . . . 

These  two  j>o»itions  have  not  be  filled  aloost  three  years  later. 

We  are  told  that  USOE,        the  legal  staff,  or  Civil  Service,  or  soaebody 
Is  not  sure  of  the  congressional  intent.  '  ^ 

And  so,  you  can  see  why  we  press  for  specific  percentage  setasides,  and 
other  specifics  —  rather  than  "let  the  distribution  of  funds  find  their  own 
level  In  the  states.  ^ 

If  the  language  of  Section  1071  does  not  bring  action  in  three  years  in 
Washington,  any  vague  congressional  language  will  develop  In  nany  states  friction, 
duplication  and  In  the  final  analysis  less^  training  opportunities  for  Ind ivJLtiuals . 

'  ^.  i\  '  '  ■ 

.  . 
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Cooclu>ipn  ^ 

— ^  .In  concluding*,  a  recent  »t*tenent  by  Professor  Sortaan  Harris,  Center  for 

the  Study  of  Higher  Education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  seess  appropriate 

de'j:*ee       'uvv  iKcreaeed  'jeru  aX'j'^,  ;V'-^'f  vcvjc^.-  ::  , 
ZO  peroent  of  ike  l^ibor  force  o^er  z'm  t^ez  ^c-^c^tj 
SveK  ,Cn  cur  'i^vhiezicated,  ^xtp^t^t-interuu^  ^cor^^^^  :^ 
orxe  j^b  cruz  of  fi'^t  in  13'?0,  rejxtred  i  (fTM-^^^r    ?c  - 
decree,.  ^  ,      . .  '  ^ ' 

Another  zrerd  line  3n^rJ8  'he  raze  ^f  7^.^%.*^  y  zc^.  : 
fcr  trie  »TV  peJ^vx:  (IBCO  zc  r ijfv: ! : .j J : rrj/tw-- 

S'^SKCil  ^oc  ireKd  line  until  az>out  Ij^i,  iz  J^tJ'~  zi-'r, 
/vejan  jlir^ir^j  steeply,  until  J, k  l$6^  near.'-  z'S  '-'  V^c-  -  \ 
high  »choct  j:\iduacee  ent^r^ec  a  "clleje    f  3."*^  -      . . . ' 
earpeotdtiOK        began  tc  t^ike       tec  j.',^cns:        .  ji^:^ 
o'liitm  '^n  the  lives  of  thouBanis  of  ^nerz  l^^e^         <  -^r- 
enpLojed  ])<rxr^  people  by  and  th^  fiT<y-  "^^  ,r~J 

nillions  luring  the  deoade.  ^ 

With  excellent  facvl'.tzes^  j^^li-trii^ed  z^.^/  ^re,  J*-: 
qiazlity  vrogTKT:»,  conrunitu  co^^  leges'  herJe  r^^er.       zos  fore- 
fr&nt  of  the  career  education  novexent  f^r  jears.    Ik  noet 
fieldt. .  .and  in  noet  localizzes,  paraprcfessional  2rJi  tech- 
nician Jobs  are  available,  e^en  in  the  rresenz  depressed 
econorrg,  for  perMone  Jith  the  required  roetsecordarj  cocupc- 
t^onal  training.    Middle  '^Kp<7Jer  ::^e^''or  associate  degree 
graduates  h^e  held  ud  relati^oel^  jell  aonpared  zo  profeseicrial 
V        jobs  for  oaccalaureate  degree  grzduates. 


f^KX  MAKES  THHSE  PROPOSALS  TO  D<eA^C  SUPPORT  TO  WAIH  ItCIVIDUALS  FOR 
OCCUPATICNS  NEEDS)  IN  WE  WORK  FORCE  THROUGH  THE  SYSTEM  OF  catW^ITY  COLLEGES 
ALRe^  IN  PLACE. 

"If  yo\i  find  these  proposals  of  Interest,  we  believe  It  would  be  possible 
to  fund  thca  at  the  current  level  o^^•approprlitlonf  wlthoiit  Injuring  the 
.♦students  In  the  secondary  vocational  prograa. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  atteopt  to  answer  any  questions  or  clarify  any  of 
ay  cotsacnts. 
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.  ATTACHHENTS 
(For  Subcocnicccc  Mcabcrs) 

Iten 

AACJC  Tcsciaony  co  che  H<nisc  on  ^ocacional  Educacion 

Page  98  froa  GAQ  Report  showir/g  sCaCes  noc  expeiding  15%  on  poscseconcary 

Page  froo -USOfeVBOAE  Report  showing  ,10  scaCes  not  expending  15*  on  po^t- 
secondary  U  f^iscal  year  197  3  .  / 

I 

Reprlhc  froa  Hanpover  of  July,  1974 

Suppleaencal  staceaenc  by  the  American  Association  of  Woccn  in  Cocsainlty 
and  Junior  Colleges  ^  *jl 

An  Anal^sfs  of  Area  Vocational  Schools  in  1974-1^75 

Chart  on  che  oper.cion  of  S.  939         *  »^ 

Page  7.froo  USO£-BOA£  Report  for  fiicaj  year  1973  showing  two  different 
total  federal  expenditures  for  postsecoodary  prograa 
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STATEMEKT 

Dr.  feter  Hatlko,  fretldenc 
'  Hiui-D«dg  CosDunlcy  Collese 


IimtODUCTION 

Mr.  Ch«lra*n  and  Meobcrs  of  the  Cosalttce*  I  an  Ttltz  Maalko, 
Preiideat  of  Ml«nl-Dadc  Cocssunlty  College  and  Chalrnan       the  Board 
of  Director*  of  the  Aaerlcan  Association  of  Cocsunlty  aod  Junior 
College*.    With  oe  are 'distinguished  represei^cat Ives  of  the  cocsaunity 
and  Junior  collcje  ooveeent  who  will  participate  In  our  presentation. 

We  welcooc  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcocnlttee  and 
thank  you  for  the  invitation.  ,   Before  proceeding  I" -ant  tu  ^oopllscat 
'you  for  Kolding  hearings  as  wcl4  outsMe  Washington.    We  believe  this 
can  be  helpful  in  your  deliberations.    With  your  perol^slon  we  will 
enter  our  statcaents  In  the  record.     I  will  then  cake  a  brief  oral  pre- 
sentfttion  suooarizlng  our  concern*  and  reco=aendatlons ,  emphasizing  a 
fev  aajor  considerations.    The  other  panel  oerabers  will  briefly  coooent 
on  specific  areAS  of  concern.  " 

Seforc  presenting,  our  observations,  concerns  and  recootsendatlons, 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  strong  interest  our  association  has  In 
voc*tion*l  educ*tion. 


SACKGROUffl) 

The  A«erlc*n  Association  of  Cocsaxinity  and  Junior  Colleges  represents 
over  950  comunity.  Junior  and  technical  colleges  throughout  the  nation. 
Approxinately  1140  comsunlty  colleges.  Junior  college*,  technical  insti- 
tute* and  centers  offer  educational  training  to  over  approximately 
3,000,000  *tudentsf    For  more  than  a  decade  the  cotsmunlcy  college  nove- 
oent  has  been  the  nost  rap  idly  growing  major  segment  of  education  in 
America. 

In  1973,  e*t*X  of  all  cocaaunity  college  students  initially  enrolled  in 
occupational  education  programs.    (This  percentage  contrasts  significantly 
with  the  13Z  who  were  enrolled ^in  similar  programs  in  1965,  less  than 
ten  year*  ago.)      In  many  states  ~  Massachusetts-,  California,  New  York, 
Illinol*,  to  name  *  few  —  at  least"  half  of  all  initial  enrollments  in  , 
1973  were  in  occupational  programs.    Students  are  enrolled  in  hundreds  ' 
of  different  occupational  education  program*,  ranging  from  shorp-term 
skill  training  "programs  to  sophi*tic*ted  associate  degree^  programs  in*  new 
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cecBnologlt*  «nd  the  health  ticlchce*.    Special  counseling  services,  le«m- 
Ing  laboracorlew ,  dcvelopoenc^l  prograas  and  cooperative  relations  with 
businesl  and  industry  support  these  prograas. 

'  s 

Dr.  Edound  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  President  of  AACJC,  has  oooaented  recent- 
ly on  future  directions  for  consunity  colleges  in  his  publication,  "After 
the  Booo...What  Nov  for  the  Cooaunity  College^.''  (see  Tab  A)  ,*He  calls 
upon  coEsninity  colleges  to  be  coesunity-based ,  perf omance-based  insti- 
tutions. ^  _ 

•  • 

He  states: 

"Target  populations  will  inclade  a  large  proportion  of  personnel 
not  previously  found  in  postsecondary  edud^tion.    These  will  " 
*        include  persons  who  have  been  unable  to  conjtnu^pd^t-high 
school  education:    aduj^ts  unetsployed  or  irt^.lpl5^  "^that  are  ob- 
solete, the  hard-core  unenploycd,  woa^n  in  the  cosaunity 
including  young'^  aotherr  with  children  at  hooe,  senior  ^citi- 
zens.   The  effects  of  serving  these  populations  will  irvclude 
a  rising  age  level,  higher  proportion  of  scu^ents  frbo  lower- 
socioeconoaic  levels,  and  larger  nux^ers  of  'part-tiae' 
students." 

As  Dr.  Gleazcr's  statencnt  indicates,  coraaunity^collegis  arc 
strengthening  their  resolve  to  sefve  cooaunity  needs  through  analyzing 
these  needs  and  providing  prograas  which  effectively  oeet  needs  so 
identified.  (See  Tab  B)    As  a  result,  the  scopt  of  cocaunity  college 
4>roglraB9  and  services  is  increasingly  expanding  beyond  the  traditional, 
groujp  of  young  people  Just  out  of  hfgh  school  to  include  the  entire 
Q^aounlty, 

Not  at  all  parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  view  that 
the  postsecondary  level  of  vocational  education  Kas  increased  in  ia" 
portance  since  1968,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so.  Aoong  the  "* 
reasons  for  this  oay  be  cited  the  declining  birthrate,  accoopanied  by 
a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  population  under  the  age  of  18,  the 
increasing  nusber  of  occupational  changes  in  an  individual's  lifetiae^ 
the  occupational  needs  of  younger  retired  persons  and  vigorous  older 
citizens,  and  the  nuobers  of  adult'women  entering  the  labor  force. 

AdditionAly,  a  nunbem>f  federal  and  state  regulations  have  given 
inpetus  to  the  need  for  postsecondary,  adult  levels  occupational  train- 
ing.    Factors  such  as  the  increase  in  the  nininuo  wage' raJte  and  coyj^rage,  , 
alniauB  age  for  licensure  in  certain  occupations,  and  the  regulations 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act,  to  naae  a  few,  favor  the 
hiring  of  adult  workers. 

i  Another  poiht  to  beai^^n  i»ind  is  that  training  beyond  high  school 
is  needed  for  an  ever-increasing  percentage  of  available ^ jobs ,  not  only 
to  qualify  for  work  at  an  entry-level,  but  as  iaportarvcly,  for  job  , 
Dobllity  as  well  as  upgrading  and  pronotional  opportunitii^s  within  a 
given  occupation. 

Coapared  with  single-purpose  postsecondary  vocational  schools,  the  " 
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coBaunlty  colle^3e»  offer  their  students  the  combination  of  traln'.ng  and 
credit  which  pr<=)iaote  educational  and  Job  ooblllty.    Thus  training  under- 
taken* at  onestA    ge    In  a  worker 'lif' life  can  be  built*  upon  for  further  ^ 
training  or  educ=;atlon,  Increasing  his  options  In  career  deveiopqpnt. 

Such  train -^ng  options  Can  Include  short  tern  prograns  for  >entry 
Into  specific  oc=;cupatlons,  to  which  further  training  can  be  added  at 
a  later  Ciiae.     "^hc  options  c^n  also  Include  paraprof essional  traTinlng 
In  critical  ser-^— ?lce  industries,  technologies,  and  other  areas  of  nation- 
al priority,  wh:^ch  provide  th^student  with  background  tor  baccalaureate 
degree  vork  if   czhls  should  IjJ^er  be  deeiaed  appropriate. 

We  believe      consauolty  tollegcb  have  been,  and  will  increasingly  con- 
tinue to  be  coac^erned  and  aggrei>sive ly  Involved  in  responding  to  the  . 
occupational  edx  icatlon  needs  of  aU  people  In  thei*r  coosounit ies . 


LOMMESTb  ON  IMPXI^EMENTATlON  OF  VOCATION'M.  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  ^» 

\         Tlie  Anerlc-sin  Association  of  Conaaunlty  and  Junior  Cojllegeb  again 

*  comends  this  s «=-abcosrilttee  ?nd  its.  distinguished  Chairman,  Congr.csi.ni;\n 
Carl  Perkins,  f  <=^r  the  significant  icoproveaents  to  the  Voc;!!Jt  ional  Ed-  \ 
ucJtion  Act  of    :^963  which  were  provided  in  the  aoendments  of  1968.     .  - 

"  "Host  college  adx=alnistrators  and  occupational  staff  people  have  welcoiaed 
and  appreciated      the  substantial  advancetaents  made  possible  by  IJongress 

•  m  the  Vocatloii.sl  Education  Amendments  of  1968.     In  dX  view,  specific 
IcproveD^iits  h;i-=;e  Included: 

-  Under  th«e  atnendoents,  cocsaunlty  colleges,  junior  colleges  ,  and 
technical  Insti  «utes  experienced  isproveiacnts  in  the  fjow  of  noney  for 
the  occupations  ^  education  preparation  ot  persons  of  postsecondary  age. 

-  The  15!!:    =setaside  under  Part  B  made  it  mandatory  to  spend  at  least 
a  alnlnuo  propo:=-tlon  of  V.E.A.  funds  on  those  persons  no  longer  of  high 
school  age-     In      laany  states  this  mlnlmutn  has  been  net  and  exceeded. 

-  The  Nati<=)nal  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  was  given 
new  responslbll  -titles  for  oversight  of  the  new  educational  provisions 
(although  the  r^^^luired  annual , report  on  overlaps  and  duplication  has  , 
only  been  done  <=>nce>. 

>  -  State  pi  .^ni»  for  Vocational  Education  have  been  developed  In  all 

states.    In  man:^  states  these  plans  have  reflected  nore  adequately  the 
concerns  of  all      persons  Int^j-ested  4n  a  comprehensive  ^ystem  of  vocational 
^    education,  and   «=3ia«y  included  community  colleges. 

-  In  many    =Jtate§  the  State  Advisory  Councils  established  pursuant 


1.  See  "Articul-=ition  of  Postsecondary  Programs  in  Occupational  Education," 
by  Koore,  Stazzith  Art!  Kurth.    Center  for  State  and  Regional  Leadership, 
Florida  Stat^  University,  University  of  Florida  (Tab  E). 
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CO  Che  1968^aaendiicnca  include  effecdve  represencaclon  from  communlcy 
college*  and  och«r  poKCaecondAry  inscicudona.  * 

-  Ic  should  be  added  chat  under  Chc  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  ^ofiwinicy  c<;lleges  and  posCaeCondary  occupational  education  have 
received  new  recognition  as  important  coaponents  in  the  total  vocational 
education  delivery  system.    Thia  haa  been  welcota^d  by  the  connunity  col- 
Icgea  and  is  strongly  supported  today. 

-  Finally,  we  have  been  pleased  to  note  caany  new  cxpcriicents  in  co- 
operative planning  and  prograsfining  among  different  t/pes  of  institutions 
concerned  with  the  efficient  and  effective  developnent  of  vocational 
education  systetia. 


PROBLEK-AREAS  AtTD  CONCERNS 

Despite  these  proaislng  dcvclopoents,  ;»cvcral  problea  areas  remain 
which  we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Coacalttcc. 

0 

X    Problep  Area;    State  Adninlstrat ion  of  Postsecondary  Occupational 
Education  ^  * 

^    The  1968  Axaendscnts  established  Dinlsua  sctbsides  to  give  needed 
etiphaais  to  postsecondary  occupational  eduction,  following  a  direct 
suggestion  of  the  Advisory  Council.    Thc^ Anendoents  also  created  State 
Advjlsory  Couijcils  and  requlred^-hat  thetlbpaii^ers  inclcide  representatives 
of  postsecondary  occupational  education,   itfearings  were  mandated  and 
appeal  and  review  procedures  were  established..  Further,  the  Antendoents 
provided  other  oechanisas  to  iisprove  state  planning  and  program  adnin- 
Ijitration,  to  avoid  progran  duplication,^  and  prociotc  cpoperation'^and 
stii^late  cquitabl-e  funding  distribution. 


A  few  months  ago  AACJC  surveyed   state  directors  of  concaunity 
colleges  on  experience  wit^  the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  their  state. 
These  cdmrsents  are  based  on  responses  froa  35  states,  as  well  as  d 
great  variety  af  other  sources. 


Setasides:    While  the  1968  Amendments  stipulated  that  not  less  than  ISZ 
of  Part  B  vocational  education  funds  must  be  used  at  the  postsecondary 
level,  it  appears  that  oany  states  view  the  15Z  as  a  maximum  rather  than 
a  minimum,  and  in  ten  statjcs,  less  than  ISZ  has  been  directed  to  poat- 
sccond^5  occupational  cducat  ion . 

According  to  Office  of  Education  Reports,!-  in  the  following  states 
leas  than  15t  went  to  the  pos^spcondary  level  in  1972. 


1.  OE  Infonaation  No.  V.»  See  Tab  C. 
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AUbaciu  U.7Z 

Alask*  12.2  ^ 

Connecticut  13.8 

New  Ha9pthlre  13.0 

New  Jersey  13.3 

New  York  11.6 

Ohio          /  U.7 

Rhode  Ulai^  11.0 

South  Carolina  11 .4 

VerDont  14.5 

Puerto  Rico  11.9 

According  to  the  saae  report,  In  the  following  states  postsecondary 

vocational  education  funds  range  between  15. OZ  and  18. OZ. 

Illinois  17. 6Z 

Indiana  15.4 

Maryland  15.2 

Missouri  18.0 

Nevada  16.0 

Okiahoaa  16.9 

Pennsylvania  17 .9 

West  Virginia  15.6 

V         ,   1, 


Postsecondary  funds  In  other  titles  of  the  Vocational  Education  Acr: 

Stnte  the  setaslde  for  postsecondary  relates  only  to  Part'Jl,  funds, 
the  record  of  allocation  of  funds  from  other  Parts  has  been  very  spotty. 
Many  states  report  that  the  State  Agency  will  not  allocate  funds  under 
other  Parts  to  Postsecondary  Education. 

According  to  reports  In  AACJC's  survey  of  State  Directors,  the 
average  postsecondary  percentages  In  the  21  states  coepletlng  this  part 


forxa  are: 

Part  8 

20Z 

Part  C 

15 

Part  P 

7 

Part  F  . 

7 

Part  G 

10 

Fart  H 

7 

Handicapped 

13 

Disadvantaged 

U 

We  would  recogsaend  that  Congress  consider  using  sctasldes  In  all  ^ 
parts  of  the  legislation  to  Klve  postsecondary  schools  equitable  access 
to  research  and  detaonstratlon  and  the  other  special  purposes  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 
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Re«ponalvene8«  of  State  Vocational  Education  A^tpncy 


The  Vocational  Education  Act  is  adalnlat«rcd  In  the  states  through 
a  "sole  state  agency"  which  alDost  unlvcrs^Iy  Is  a  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  (the  exact  agency  naoe  varies,  of  course). 

In  our  survey,  we  found  that  six  states  have  arrnngenents  through 
which  a  postsecondary  agency  Is  involved  in  the  adninlstrat Ion  of  pro- 
grans  at  that  level.  In  the  other  29  states  reporting,  administration 
rests  with  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency,  with  varying  results. 

Eleven  states  reported  that  there  was  no  systeo,  formal  or  inforcu^l, 
for  coordination  between  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  and  the 
State  Cocsaunlty  College  Agency,    Of  the  22  states  reporting  a  "systcn", 
12  said  it  was  mandatory,  through  faw  or  formal  policy  statements.  I*) 
ten  states  voluntary  coordiation  is  practiced,  ranging  from  good  will 
and  Interperaonal  relationships  through  Joint  representation  on  Boards 
or  Comnlssions. 

Such  variations  in  state  administration  help  explain  the  different 
postseCondary  experienctfs  in  the  states,  from  favorable  to  extremely 
difficult.    Our  concern  is  with  those  situations  where  postsecondary 
schools  and/or  cocsaunicy  colleges  are  denied  their  rightful  access  to 
vocational  education  funds. 

In  some  states  (Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Montana,  as  exnaples)  relationships  between  state  cogaun- 
ity  college  agencies  and  state  vc-ational  education  aRenulcs  are  strained 
at  best. 

Cocnenta  like  the  following  Indicate  the  college  leaders*  views: 


"Sole  atate  agency  systems  are  fine  if  they  do  not  detBon- 
strate  bias  toward  the  secondary  sector.    We  are  still  viewed 
by  the  area  vocational  school  administrators  and  some  atate 
vocational  education  staff  aa  upstarta.    There  is  an  adver- 
sary relationship  ln*nany  areas  of  the  sti^te." 


In  our  survey  we  asked  the  State  Directors  of  Cobaunlty  Colleges 
if  they  or  IndlvMual  comctunlty  colleges  •in  their  states  participated 
in  vocational  education  planning.    We  found  that  in  eleven  atates  com^ 
ounlty  college  peraonnel  do  not  participate.    Plana  are  developed  for 
them  by  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency,  wJLth  their  input  not 
invited,  or  in  some  cases,  their  requests  for  pair t Ic Ipat ion  denied ♦ 
Six  of  thesp  states  are  large  urban  states  with  active  comounity  college 
or  other  postsecondary  systems. 

In  other  states  there  la  the  problem  of ^onpetlt ion  between  Arcff 
Vocational  Schools  -and  Cotaaunlty  CollcRes.  fostering  duplication  and 
precluding  effective  studsnt  articulation  Sctween  institutions,  and 
creating  gaps  in  services  to  persons  in  need  of  occupational  education. 

It  appears  thar  state  vocational  education  agencies  sooctlBes 
favor  area  vocational  schools  in  the  distribution  of  certain  funds. 
Correspondence  from  a  state  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  emphasizes  this 
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coocern. 

"Our  oMin  concern  at  this  tioe  other  than  the  distribution 
procedure  at  the  state  level  is  the  queatioo  of  eligibility 
of  cocaunlcy  colleges  for' the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
portions  of  Part  B  funds. 

•"^*f  '^Colleges  Kave  been  discouraged  froa  applying  for  these 

funds  by  the  Vocational  Education  Division,  and  have  never 
been  funded  out  of  these  portion^.     It  is  our  contention 
that  the  15Z  oY  Part  B  which  is  allocated  to  postsecopdary 
institutions  represents  a  ainieaja  and  that  two-year  cbl- 
let^es  should  be  seriously  considered  as  contenders  for  funds 
in  these  areas,  for  vocational  prograa  developn^nt  toy 
disadvantaged  and/or  handicapped  students. 

"Vocational  education,  people  have  not,  in  the  past  two 
years, 'clais>ed  that  colleges  are  not  eligible  in  those 
words,  but  the  effect  is^  the  banc.     I  enclose  reports' of 
,  distribution  for  the  last  two  years  to  support  the  point." 

Minnesota  has  a  systco  of  area  vocat UTf3T^«;;jJji>*?t^and  a  bysten 
of  cooauni'ty  colleges  which  offer  vocational  courses.    Alaost  no  fed- 
eral vocational  education  funds  go  to  the  state's  coisaunity  college*. 
Furthenaore,  there  seeas  to  be  little  relationship  between  the  two 
sets  of  institutions  although  in  sooc  cases  they  are  located  in  close 
proxinity  to*one  inother.    We  are  told  that  at  the  individual  school 
there  are  relationships  between  the  two  types  of  institutions  b\it  that 
:^»t«te  levelWelationships  prevent  developnent  of  effective  sharing  of 
facilities  or  prograq  coordination. 

-\     Other  states  with  area  vocational  schools  and  state -coisaunity  or 
Junior  college  Systeas  in  which  vocational  edcuation  funds  largely  go 
to  the  forcer  include  Georgia,  Kansas,.  Kentucky,  Montana,  Kevada  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  basic  t>roblea  in  caany' states  seeaa^o  rest  with  attitudes  in 
the  state  vcfeatlonal  <\(|ucation  a^encieg  whose  leaders'  prinary  exper- 
ience and  outlook  is  Irt  secondary  level  vocational  education.    As  a 
result. the  postsecon^ary  lovtet»  and  particularly  colleges  offering 
occupatic^al  education,  are  i/iewei!  with  djsdaih,  with  alarn,  or  arc 
not' viewed 'at  all  '  ^ 


At  tho  national  le^h^l^^;h^s  probleo  has  gained  wide  recognition, 
but  Itr  isniot  easy  to  bfve  'the  existing  state  agencies. 

An  Octo>crvl973  newsletter  (ron  the  Ancrican  Vocational  Association 
stace?^  the  probleo  very 'succinctly:         >  «  ^ 

'        "Although  votfation,a?  >4ucation  is  for,  all  people  it  has  bocn 
\     ^     *too  often  idcnti^ltid  as  a  progract  primarily  foY^pXjeparing 

secondary  school  le;vfci' students  for  entry,  lcve,l  cmployoent . . . 
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"...Vlchin  Che  education  tytceo  chere  are  coofllcct,  alg- 
crusts  and  power  tcruggles  becween  secondary  axid  higher 
educadon  IntdCuClont,    Congress  should  address  itself 
to  this  probleD." 

A  fevr  survey  respondents  volunteered  another  kind  of  coasent  about 
their  relationships  with  state  vocational  education  agencies.  They 
were  concerned  about  excessive  reipalation  of  their  activities,  is^osed 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  funds.    Without  looking  into  the  oatter 
oore  deeply  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  these  regulations  result  fron 
the  state  agencies'  efforts  to  follow  federal  regulations  and  guide- 
lines, or  whether  they  are  st^te  agency  initiatives.    Later  will 
address  the  need  for  flexibility  ip  vocational  education.    Here  we 
offer  the  cocsaent  that  excessive  regulation  and  flexibility  are  oft^n 
inccopatible . 

For  the  cosaittee's  interest  I  will  quote  fron  two  of  our  survey 
respondents: 

"Only  3Z  of  the  total  budget  is  for  federal  reici>ursed  pro- 
grans.    These  funds  cotae  fron  the  vocational  departnent 
With  strict  requireoents  although  having  no  control  over 
the  institutions.    Our  area  boards  and  state  board  of  cod- 
Qunity  colleges  are  serio*usl7  considering  not  claining  thfese 
funds  because  of  these  problems.    These  funds  should  be 
given  to  the  state  bo^rd  of  coissunity  colleges  for  distri- 
bution and  control."  , 

And  another; 

"The  State  Board  for  Vocatfonal  and  Technical  Education... 
provides  approxinately  eight  cents  on  the  dollar  in  cat- 
egorical aid,  then  attenpts  to  dictate  the  spending  of  the 
whole  dollar  through  prescribing  all  manner  of  standards, 
certification  requifenents,  reports  and  the  like,  with  the 
effect  that  the  categorical  tail  wags  the  insti'tutionsl 
dog.*' 

State  Advisory  Councils:  Anenduicnts  created  these  councils, 

to  evaluate  vocational  education  programs  funded  under  the  Act,  advise 
the  State  Board  on  state  plan  development,  and  to  provide  an  annual 
evaluation  report. 

The  Act  aandates  that  the  Council,  s,ha  11  include  a  person  or  persons 
representative  of  cossunity  and  Junior  colleges,  area  vocational  schools 
technical  institutes,  and  postsecondary  or  adult  education  institutions 
in  the  state  which  provide  occupational  education  programs.  Despite 
this  requirement,  two  respondents  to  our  survey  indicated  that  there 
were  no  representatives  of  such  institutions  or  the  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil.   Thf  other  states  indicated  at  least  one  person;  two  states 
reported  five  representatives.    However,  ten  state  directors  volunteered 
that  cocBunity  college  views  are  not  "adequately"  represented  on  the 
Council. 
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While  10  state  cocsaunlty  coUeje  directors  rated  the  Stste  Ad- 
visory Councils  MS  "effective",  the  Councils  were  given  low  ratings 
In  13  statas.    Explanations  for  low  ratings  often  Included  the  view 
that  the  Course  Us  were  effective  for  clccjentary  and  secondary  voca- 
tional education,  but  were  not  effective  for  poljtsecondary.  Sone 
state  directors  felt  that  the  Councils  j>laply  had  little  icoact  on 
the  course  of  vocational  education  in  their  ^tate,  or  that  they  were 
viewed  by  the  State  Vocational  Education  Agency  as  a  necessary  evU. 

We  would  recocaend  that  the  Congress  require  that  aore  xhan  one 
representative  fros  cocaunlty  college  postsecohdary.  occupational  ed- 
ucation sit  on  each  State  Advisory  Council.    Since  we  believe  that 
this  level  of  training  Is  very  laportant  and  wlU  becooe  aore  laport- 
ant  In  future  years,  a  stronger  voice  In  state  policy 'direction  Is 
obviously  needed. 

Appeal  and  Review  Procedures;    The  1968  Asicndncnts  oandate  public  hear- 
ings on  the  state  vocational  education  plan  and  set  up  an  appeals  pro- 
cess. 

In  general,  the  respondents  to  our  survey  Indicsted  that  the  hear- 
ings were  of  little  effect  In  state  plan  development, 

there  are  indications  that  In  a  few  Instances  adequate  public 
notice  of  hearings  Is  not  given,  or  that  the  nailing  list  for  notice 
of  heatings  has  Icportant  gaps,  resulting  in  lack  of  notification  of 
Ispendlng  hearings. 

However,  a  oore  iaportant  ^roblea  seeas  to  be  In  the  lack  of  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  hearings:    In  our  survey  18  states  rated  then  "in- 
effective".   Generally,  the  reasons  given  for  calling  the  hearings 
ineffective  fall.  Into  two  categories: 

i>  fostseCtmdary  fpok^i^en  have  no  Icpact  at  the  hearings  and 
see  no  state  plan  changes  resulting  fron  their  effort; 

2)  More  broadly,  the  state  plan  Is  not  inpactcd  In  any  way  as 
a  result  of  hearings;  they  are  'rubber  stanp'  exercises, 

A))peals  procedures  outlined  in  the  1968  Aocndnents  appear  to 
have  been  so  little  used  that  It  Is  not  possible  to  corsDcnt  on  their 
effectiveness.    In  only  five  states  were  po»tsec6ndary  appcala  re- 
ported, with  alxed  reults.    Yet  we  believe  that  It  Is  laportant  to 
have  an  appeals  nechsnlsa  available,  and  plan  to  suKxest  an  i^roved 
system. 


II,  Problem  Area^    Relevant  Vocational  'Education  Eophaala 

This  area  of  concern  relates  to  the  appropriateness  of  funding 
priorities  In  terms  <?£  tpoorro^'a  en)loynent  needs, 

;  The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  1968  Amendments 
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•Ignlf Icantly  broadened  the  traditional  asriculturc,  trades  aod  In- 
dustry, and  hooe  ecoooslcs  ecphasU  of  earlier  vocational  education 
legislation,  e;itabllshlnt  new  priorities  which  ecphailzed  conteoporary 
and  future  Job  deaandt  and  training  needs. 

Hovever,  It  appears  to  us  that  certain  new  priorities  need  to 
be  established;  while  other  priorities  need  reeephasls*.    Let  oe 
illustrate  our  concern' 

1)  The  need  for  vocational  education  and  guidance  for  older 
citizens  has  frequently  gone  unrecognized.    The  ald**career 
uneoployed  and  undereeployed  «r.d  early  retirees  are  two 
pro&inent  exasples. 

2)  Many  newer,  hlgh-deoand  occupational  groups,  for  exacple, 
health^elated ,  service-related  and  never  tachnologles , 
have  received  Inadequate  funding  esphasls. 

3)  The  funding  of  progracs  for  the, disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
has  been  too  low  in  sany  states, 

4)  Staff  of  oany  state  vocational  education  agencies  reoalns 
heavily  oriented  toward  the  Solth-Hughes  and  Ceorge-Barden  ** 
esphases. 

We  need  to  Insure  that  future  funding  allocations  reflect  en- 
ployaent  desands  of  the  future,  rather  Chan  the  past. 


III.  Pg^blea  Area<    Adequate  Prograa  Guidance 

would  call  the  Cocolttee's  attention  to  our  concern  that  ad- 
equate progran  planning  and  developoent  guidance  be  available  to 
teachers' and. planners  at  postsecondary  Institutions. 

Coxaounlty  colleges  and  technical  institutes  only  rarely  re^celve 
knowledgeable  guldance^Jroa  state  vocational  education  agency  per- 
sonnel regarding 'occupational  progracts  which  have  a  speclflc_,  post- 
secondary  focua,  such  as  pcbgraas  In  law  enforceaont,  huoan  services, 
envlronocntal  sciences^  transportation,  etc.    State  agency  personnel 
generally  lack  expertise  in  postsecondary  occupational  education. 

A  related  area  of  concern  is  tiiK^lf f Iculty  encountered  by  insti- 
tutions and  state  agencies  In  the  devetopnent  of  an  up-dated  Infomatlon 
base  for  vise  vocational  education  deqXslon-naklng^    As  has  been  noted 
In  the  recent  Report  of  the  National  and  ^tate  Advisory  Councils  on 
Vocational  Education^  "The  difficulty,  apparently,  is  not  so  nuch  In 
the  existence  of  data  as  in  the  probleos  of  obtaining  it  In  current 
accurate  useful  foroat."    They  coooented  on  the  frustration  of  Educators 
"at  the  local  level  who  cannot  use  Labor  Departaent  projections  for 
vocational  education  planning  becaoac  the  categories  DOL  uses  arc  In- 
coopatlbl^  with  their  own." 
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IV,  Problea  Are^:    federal  Adalol>crattoa  of  frograai 

Wc  arc  coac<roed  Jibout  the  adnlnUtjatlon  of  po»t»ccondary  oc- 
cupational education  prograaa  at  the  federal  level, 

«        K  substantial  reorsanlzatlon  of  the  postsecondary  XKcupatlonal 
education  delivery  sy»ten  had  been  proalsed  under  the  Education  Aacnd- 
aents  of  1972.    We  had  anticipated  that  this  would  result  In  a  aore 
equitable  representation  of  cosssunlty  college  Interests  aoong  those 
ajeacles  relating  to  postsecondary  occupational  education.    That  law 
created  ncv  staff  positions  which  would  •provide  opportunity  to  correct 
previous  Icbalances.    To  our  knowledge  only  two  present  professional 
staff  scabers  In  the  entire  OJ.S.  Office  of  Education  have  had  actual 
professional  experience  In  cosssunlty  colleges  (the  Director  of  the 
Consaualty  College  Unit  and  a  sub-adnlnlstrator  In  the  Bureau  of 
Occupational  a*nd  Aduit  Education), 

To  date  we  have  observed  little  which  has  been  encouraging.  Two 
exaaples  Illustrate  our  concerns. 

1)  As  of  August  1,  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
1^8  appointed  two  professionals  to  "supergradc"  positions.  However, 
despite  Chelr  expertise,  which  we  In  no  way  wish  to  Isply  l»  Inferior, 
aelthfr  of  these  persons  has  had  professional  experience  In  cosssunlty 
colleges, 

2)  USOE's  Cossunlty  College  Unit,  despite  Its  recent  upgrading 
and  the 'professional  esteea  given  Its  director,  Dr.  Harle  Martin,  has 
no  significant  leverage  to  Influence  the  direction  of  postsecondary 
occupational  education.    It  has  no  prograsa  budget  authority,  virtually 
no  staff  and  n<r  Ispacc^on  occupational  education  progracs  although 
the  statute  creating  that  Unit  states:  * 

"Sec.  1072.  (a)  There  Is  established.  In  the  Office  of 
Education,  a  Cocaunlty  C<?Uege  Unit  (In  this  sect'lon 
referred  to  as  the  'Unit*)  yhlch  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  coordinating  all  progracs  administered  by 
the  Coaalssloner  which  affect,  or  can-  bcnflt  cocnunlty 
colleges.  Including  such  program  assisted, under  this 
Act,  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,"  (under- 
lining added) 

Needless  to  say,  this  obvious  neglect  In  adhering,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  dlst*jrbs  those  of  us  who  are  a  part  of  the  corJ- 
ounlty  college  fanlly.  *  .  ^ 

In  view  of  these  problen  areas  and  concerns  we  would  now  like 
to  offer  a  aeries  of  recoaaendatlons.  which.  If  Incorpotated  In  ^ 
future  legislation,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving  thcae  Issues. 
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SUPPLEHENTAL  TESTIMOHY 

Dr.  J.  Harr^  Solth,  President 
C««ex  County  CotDuaity  College 


Mr.  Ch4lraant  nov  that  we  have  reviewed  the  present  legislation, 
I  wlah  to  spend  a  few  c©a«nts  discussing  the  Icportance  I  personnally, 
as  well  as  ny  cocswnlty  and  Junior  college  colleagues,  attach  to  oc- 
cupational education  programs  and  services  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped. 

We  applaud  the  Congress  »for  Its  concern  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  pefsona,  as  deoonstrated  by  the  setasldes  established  In 
the  1968  Asendsents.  'We  hope  that  these  funds  reservations  will  be 
retained  since  they  Insure  that  there^wlll  be  an  eeptiasls  on  the  needs 
of  these  persons  In  each  state.  ^ 

We  would  r«cocaend  two  changes  In  these  setasldes. 

1)  The  setasldes  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  should  be  coa- 
blned  Into  a  single  252  reservation  for  persons  with  special  needs. 
This  would 'give  the  states  greater  flexibility  In  detenalnlnj  special 
needs  and  adjusting  chelr  funding  patterns  accordingly. 

I  would  like  to  pause  to  cocsacnt  that  this  recotaacnJlatlron  Is 
based  on  a  nudber  of  reports  froo  the  states  that  the  exict  10-15Z 
division  In  current  law  sooetlaea  poses  problems  for  vocational  ed- 
ucators, who  nay,  for  exatjple,  want  to  set  up  a  new  program  for  the 
handicapped,  but  find  that  If  they  do  so  they  would  exceed  state 
allocations  for  programs  for  the  handicapped.    We  were  persuaded  that 
a  combined  setaslde  would  glv«  the  flexibility  to  make  special  ef- 
forts of  this  natura-poaslble.    I  must^co^ifesy  that  at  the  moment  I 
am  not  sure  hov  the  new  bilingual  yoc^lonal  education  provision)  in 
H.R.  69,  which  now  are  becoming  lay,  will  affect  thU-recofoendatlon. 
I  can  only  say  that  foi;  the  present  we  will  let^  thlls  recommendation 
stand,  while  we  consider  the  Implications  of  the  n^ly-entfcted  pro- 
visions .  , 

2)  A  greater^portlon  of  t^^hese  funds  should  be  directed  to  the 
post-secondary  level.    At  mlninua,  the  postsecondary  seVa^ldc  should 
apply  £o  these  funds.    As  Dr.  Kasll^o  has  already  suggested,  we  be- 
lieve, the  postsecondary  setaslde  should  have  a  much  broader  application 
throughout  all  the  Vocational  Education  Act'^  *Authorlzatlo;isi  AACJC's 
survey  reports  Indicate  that  a  _s_aaller  percentage  of  hand  1  capped /dis- 
advantaged-funds  go  to  post-secondary  than  from  Part  B  generally. 
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(13t  and  14X,  respectively,  as  opposed  co  20Z  Pare  B  funds  reported 
by  Che  scecss  provLdini  che  Inforcaclon) . 

X  don't  vant-to  burden  you  vith  a  seroon  on  the  comunlty  col- 
lege  philosophy,  but  I  do  v«at  to  esphaslze  that  our  colleges  are 
deeply  comitted  to  serving  persons  with  special,  needs  of  all  kinds 
Including  the  disadvantaged  and,  thfc  handicapped.    Not  only  are  ve 
"cocsxltted"  to  ^hls  service,  but  we  are  actively  Involved  In  It. 
Ve  are  trying  hard,  and  ve  are  dolii|g|^pretty  good  Job. 


l^H^pr 
el^v 


Confining  our  thoughts  to  the  a^^vantaged  for  a  soaent,  a 
significant  point  is  that  nany  persons  over  the  age  of  18  are  "dlsad' 
vantaged"  because  sooehov  they  vere  not  adequately  educated  In  the 
eletaentary  and  secondary  schools,  if  Indeed  they  finished  school  at 
all*.  The  Spanish-speaking  Aiaei'icans  are  particularly  vulnerable 
here,  vith  their  linguistic  barrier.    The  U.S.  Comlsslon  on  Clyll  ] 
lUghts  estlDates  that  in  the. Southvest ,  only  47Z  of  the  Mexican* 
Azaerlcan  children  entering  school  actually  graduate  froo  high  sch^ 
The  nev  bilingual  .vocational  education  authorizations  are  a  recog; 
nitlon  of  the  unique  difficulties  faced  by  Aocrlcans  who  are  flueITt 
a  language  other  than  English.  , 

High  school  dropouts  and  adults  vho  are  uneeployed  or  undereo- 
ployed  are  "disadvantaged"  aloost  Ijy,  definition,  and  an  overwhelning 
portion  of  these  individuals  coae  froo  socio-econonic  situations 
which  fit  thea  into  taore  fomal  definitions  of  econooic  or  educational 
dlsadvantageoent .    As  adults  or  near-adults,  these  individuals  need, 
'adult  vocational  education  opportunities,  and  experience  indicates 
adults  are  aore  willing  to  attend  an 'institution  with  older  students, 
than  be  part  of  a  "high  school"  environnent. 

Cacaunlty  and  Junior  colleges  offer  these  opportunities  in  a&yi)- 
dance'    Through  guidance  and  counifeling,  reskedlal  and  basic  education 
.prograns,  pre-pccupational  and  occupational  training,  as  well  as  open 
jadciisslons,  accessibility,  and  recruitnent  efforts,  cocsunity  and 
Junior  colleges  have  served  ^thousands  of  disadvantaged  students. 

A  study  done  in  1971  by*  the  Natloi;al  Planning  Assoclatlon^ln' 
dlcates  that  in  the  cities  studied  only  2.7Z'of  all  persons,  between 
19  and       were  in  sooe  kind  of  skill  training,  indicating  a  population 
waiting  to  be  served  if  prograns  are  available. ^ 

In  that  saoe  year  a  greater  nuober  of  19-44  year  old  blacks  received 
training  in  those  cities  at  postsecondary  Institutions  (culnly  cocs&unity 
colleges)  Including  manpower  skill  training,  than  In  other  Departtaent 
of  Labor  prograaa.    (See  Tab  P)    This  Is  true  although  the  percentages 
of  blaclcs  served  are  greater  In  Che  Departoent  of  Labor  prograns. 

I  night  add  that  in  the  Southwest,  without  the  cosDunlty  colleges 
there  would  be  aloost  no  postsecondary  education  oppoi:^unltles,  oc- 
cupational or  otherwise,  for  Chlcanos. 

1.  Duplication,  Gaps  and  Coordination  of  PubUcly  Funded  Skill  Training 
ProgrsBS  in  20  Cities,  Vol.  1.    Center  for  Priority  Analysis,  National 
Planning  Association.    (See  Tab  J) 

I 
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,      WbAC  I  4a  crying  to  say  it  chAC  chose  persons  who,  are  dissdvancaged 
or  hsttdicapped  and  who  are  of  poscsecondary  school  age  Mve  special 
needs.    They  aay  be  uneoploye^  or  underecployed ,  they  cay  Isck  basic 
skills  for  enployabilicy.    They  nay  have  been  "turned  off"  by  traditional 
education.    They  qay  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  without  learning 
a  oarketable  skill.    In  the  case  ofUt^K  handicapped,  those  of  adult 
age  need  prograna  and  servicers  ai^iftroprlate"*ro  their  ag^c,  in  places  where 
•their  age-peers  are  served.  ^ 

To  conclude,  the  vocational  education  setaside^for  handicapped 
and  disadvantaged  is  needed »  and  a  larger  percentage  of  such  funding 
should  be  directed  toward  postsecondary  occupational  education. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  TESTIMOKY 


Or.  John  Crede,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Career  and  Manpower  PrograBs 
City  Colleges  of  Chicago 


Mr.  ChairtBan,  ^now  chat  we  have  revi&^^I  the  present  legislation* 
I  vill  center  ny  reoarks  around  certaih  ;^gtaas  and  services  which  we 
in  Che  Aaerican  AssocXation  of  Coosunity^nd  Junior  Colleges  believe 
are  particularly  easential.    AACJC  belieyes  that  future  legislation 
oust  establish  iuvd  provide  a  bcoad  range  of  prograos  and  services  for 
all  citizens  vhlch  are  necessary  for  the  creation  and  operation  of 
readily  available,  high  quality^  future-oriented  occupational  and 
dcvelopoent  opportunities.  « 

We  have  spoken  earlier  of  the  need  for  flexibility  in  vocational 
education »  so  that  these  prograos  will  address  the  challenges  of  che 
present  and  the  fucure»  racher  Chan  be  cied  co  a  backward  view.  I 
refer  you  to  Tabs  F»  G  and  H  Co  see  che  excensive  prograos  in  che 
Cicy  Colleges  of  Chicago, and  che  SCace  of  Illinois,  and  che  scace's 
growch  in  poscsecondary  enrolloencs. 

ProKraa  Auchoritacions 

We  see  a  currenc  need  for  auchoriziKion  for  craining  programs 
in  new  and  eoer^ing  service  occupacions,  such  as  the  following: 

1)  Faraprof essionals  for  new  hunan  services  careers. 

2)  Upgrading  of  personnel  eoployed  wich  agencies  and  private 
service  organizacions  working  wich  offender  rehiblllcacion, 
handicapped  persons         che  elderly. 

3)  Recraining  of  workers^who  are  displaced  froi>  chair  careers  ' 
due  Co,  reci-rcMtfic  policies  or  cechgological  chairge. 

4)  Tedinilfal  oanpower  for  energy  ^resource  research  and  produccion. 

5}  Provision  of  occupacional  and  vocadonal  educacion  prograokS 
'    and  services  co  persons  in  correccional  inscicucions. 

6)  Training  co  screngchen  employees  of  local  govermaencs . 

7)  Technical  craining  Co  serve  che  nanpover  needs  of  induscries 
undergoing  rapid  cechnological  change  and/or  growch.' 

7 

8)  Shore  Cera  preparaclon  of  personnel  required  co  itapleiaenc 
scace^  and  federal  scandards  percaining  cq  in^uscrial  and  crans-' 
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porcadoQ  safety,  cnylroanent«l  cesuiition,  contuDcr  protection, 
«nd  rel«C4!d  priorities.  ^ 

9)  Authorization  in  future  le^ialation  should  also  provide  for  of- 
fering training  and  related  instruction  to  volunteers  engaged 
in  public  protection  and  emergency  services.    In  addition  to 
volunteer  fireoen  for  whoa  training  prograos  are  now  allowed, 
such  public  servicii  personnel  as  paraoe'dics,  eaergency  vehicle 
operators  and  related  service  workers  need  training.  Particu- 
larly in  rural  and  econooical ly— depressed  regions  of  our 
country,  these  skilled  volurtteers  ^pre  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection and  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

Work  Experience  Prograns  ^ 

Prograos  which  involve  sooe  fom  of  work  experience,  cooperative 
education,  work-study  or  other  sinilar  prograos  should  be  pronlnently' 
featured  in  future  legislation,  coobining  present  Parts  G  and  H. 
Authority  should  be  provided  for  training  personnel  to  establish, 
coordinate  and  supervise  such  programs,  and  to  provide  student  in- 
struction related  to  the  work  or  occupational  experience;  to  reinburse 
the  employers  when  necessary  for  certain  added  costs  incurred  in  pro- 
viding training  through  work  experience  and  to  pay  for  certain,  services 
such  as  transportation  of  students  or  other  unusual  costs  that  individual 
students  o«y  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  assume  while  enrolled  in 
such  prograos;  to  establish  necessary  procedures  for  cooperation  with 
public  and  private  employtacnt  agencies,  labor  groups,  eoployerJj,  and 
other  coofflunlty  agencies  in  identifying  suitable  jobs  for  enrollees 
in  work  experience  prograns;  for  ancillary  services  and  activities 
that  assure  quality  in  work  experience  programs,  such  as  prctcrvice 
and  inservice  training  for  teacher  coordinators,  supervisors,  and  de- 
velopment pf  cuuriculun  eiatcrials;  for  participation  of  students  en- 
rolled in-^'ligible  private  schools  to"  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
nuxabers  of  such  students  in  the  area  served;  and-^r  such  placcoent 
and  follqw-up  activities  required  to  ascertain  the  iicpact  of  the  pro- 
graa  on  the  student,  in  the  area  labor  oarket,  and.  thc*econOay. 

Local  or  state  Education  agencies  should  be  authorized  to  provide 
eoploynent  when  necessary  to  assist  needy  students  to  renain  enrolled 
in  occupations^  and  vocational  education,  including  tho86  yho  are* 
accepted  for  enrolluent;  to  provide  for  work-study  prograns  administered 
by  the  local  education  agency  and  to  make  then  reasonably  available, 
whether  the  school  is  in  sesdioin  or  jftot,  to  all  persons  in  the  area 
served  by  such  agency  who  are  able  to  neet  the  requirccents  for  partici- 
pation.   This  would  be  public  eoployiaent,  for  the  local  education  agency 
or  soue  other  public  agency  or  institution.  .  , 

Students  .employed  in  work-study  programs  should  not,  by  reason  ^of 
such  eaployiicr^t ,  be  considered  eaployees  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
parpose.  / 

Authority  for  Contracting  and  Cooperative  Agreements 


The  provisions  in  current  lav  for  utilization  of  private  Resources 
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/and  developing  of  cooperative  arrani(eoencs  have  been  very  useful.  This 
•uchorlcy  should  be  continued. 

Ve  believe  It  should  be  a  concern  of  public  funding  agencies  to 
set  Mxlxnia  use  of  the  public  dollar.    Wherever  there  Is  ntedless 
duplication  of  vocational  education  services  "there  Is  accompanying 
waste,  through  unnecessary  dcvelopcaent  of  facilities,  too-saall  classes 
for  econoolcsl  operation,  absence  of  optlnal  opportunities  for  students, 
aaong  other  probleas. 

Every  effort  should  be  nade  to  alnlnlze  duplication  and  encourage 
cooperation  In  order  to  develop  an  econoolcal  and  effective  mix  of 
vocstlonsl  education  opportunities  at  the  local  level.  This  authority 
to  use  federsl  funds  through  cooperative  arrangeoents  will  not,  of 
Itself,  work  alracles,  but  Its  presence  In  the  lau  reiaovcs  a  possible 
blockage  to  such  development  while  giving  It  Icapllclt  encouragement.^ 

Let  oe  share  with  your  at  this  tlae  several  examples  of  new  trends 
In  cooperative  planning  and  prograncslng  which  are  emerging.    Later  Mr. 
Ensign,  Vice  President  of  the  Husky  Oil  Company,  will  discuss  a  par- 
ticularly promising  cooperative  model, 

Dr,  Frank  Chambers,  President  of  .Middlesex  Countj^.College ,  New 
Jersey,  in  a  recent  letter  (Tab  K)  tells  of  a  "^operative  relation-  , 
ship  he  developed  with  Dr.  Burr  Coe,  Superintendent  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Vocational-technlcal  school  system,  / 

"la  1966,  an  MDTA  funded  welding  shop  was  cstabllshe'd  In  one 
of  the  county  college  buildings  and  was  used  by  the  vocation- 
al school  for  2  years.,, This  provided  the  vocational  school 
system,  A/hlch  was  cramped  for  space,  with  a  facility  at  a 
minimal  cost.    It  provided  for  utilization  of  space  at  the 
county  college*  that  was  not^  then  needed  for  a  college  pro- 
gram,,  The  only  significant  disadvantage  was  Its  distance 
(about  7  Biles)  from  the  nesrest  vocational  school. 

'*Ve  have  also  established  a  special  adralsslons\proc«dure  for 
graduates  of  appropriate  programs  In  the  vocaltonsl  schools 
to  related  programs  In  the  county  college.    Thllt  Ipz^cedure 
Includes  waiver  of  the  standard  high  school  pre^^ni^J^ory  courses 
required  of  the  ususl  high  school  graduate  snd  substitutes 
solely  the  reconaendatlon  of  the  vocational  graduate's  guidance 
counselor," 

"Our  Dean  of  Engineering  Technologies  serves  on  the  Middlesex 
County  Career  Education  Coordinating  Council  along  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Vocational-Technical  school  system. 
This  body  seeks  to  coordlnste  career  education  offerings 

 ^  k  

,1.  "ArtlculstloD  of  Post-Secondsry  Programs  In  Occupstlonal  Education," 
Suprs,-  See  Tsb  S. 
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across  che  councy  and  Is  becoolTig  involved  with  che  dlscrlWcion — 
of  Vocational-'Educaclon  Act  funds  to  school  systetas  within  the 
county.^' 

Dr.  Chasbers  concludes: 

"I  consider  the  s^eps  that  we  have  taken  to  ensure  cooperation 
between  the  tvo  educational  institutions  to  have  been  a  oost 
worthwhile  undertaking.    Sioilar  steps.  If  applied  on  i  oost 
universal  basli,  would  serve  to  prevent  the  overlaps  In  ed- 
ucational offerings  between  cocsaunlty  colleges  and  area  voc- 
ational schools  that  exist  throughout  the  state  and  across  the 
country.    The  resultant  spirit  of  distrust  and  coapetitlon 
which  develops  as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  such  coordination  can 
only  cause  ham  to  both  the  educational  syst^os  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  cocsaunities  which  they  serve." 

Dr.  Saul  Orkin,  Dean  of  Sooerset  County  College  <New  Je^ey)  writes 
(Tab  L)  of  a  sixailar  coooperative  arrangement  whereby  his  college  and 
the  local  technical  institute  wtll  jointly  sponsor  eight  technology 
programs  the  fall. 

He  writes: 

r 

"It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  this  cooperative  venture  will 
work  out  but  It  appears  obvious  to  us  that  substantial  savings 
will  be  effected  by  the  aore  efficient  usu  of  resources  than 
could  be  accomplished  if  each  institution  pursued  its  own 
interests  separately.    If  the  spirit  of  cooperation  that  narks 
the  beginning  of  this  experiaent  is  maintained ,  I  feel  strongly 
,  that  the  efforts  that  are  being  oade  in  this  County  will  serve 

as  a  landmark  for  cooperation  among  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutions  throughout  the  Sta^te." 

In  Illinois,  President  Alban  E.  Reid  of  Black  Hawk  College  describes 
(Tab  M)  a  successful  cooperative  program  with  local  proprietary  schools 
in  which  feveryone  seems  to  benefit.    The  students  receive  college  credit 
for  training  received  at  proprietary  schools.    They  are  also  eligible 
for  state  scholarships.    The  cost  to  students  is  lower  than  if  tUey 
had  enrolled  directly  in  the  proprietary  school.    The  college  benefits 
by  gaining  students  who  might  have  limited  their  training  sole;.y  to 
courf^^  offered  at  the  proprietary  schools.    The  proprietary  schools 
beneitU  from  evaluation  by  college  staff  and  the  increased  status  that 
is  ioplied  by  the  contractual  arrangement  with  an  accredited  college. 
And,  the  taxpayer  benefits  by  not  having  to  support  the  establishment 
of  duplicate  training  programs.    Recent  legislation  in  California  per- 
nitp  the  99  Community  Colleges  to  contract  with  private  schools  and 
colleges. 

These  are  but  three  examples  of  new  cooperative  patterns  we  have 
begun  to  see  emerge  under  the  encourageaent  of  V£A  1968. 
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Occup<clonAl  Educ«clon  Service! 

AACJC  would  alto  s(:ress  che  inporctnce  of  Including  adequate  pro- 
vision 'for  essendal  occupadonal  education  services  In  fuCure  legis- 
lation, '  .  .  - 

1)  Guidance  and  oSunsellnK  services  are  our  prlnary  congem. 
tTSese  services  Include  establishing  and  providing  a  broad  range  of 
career  Infomadon,  oppoccunldes  for  vocsdonal  explorsdons,  and 
rehabillCadoQ  counseling  acdvldes  laccgraced  thraugh  chc  currlculua, 
as  well  af  speclsllzed  approaches  co  assise  sll  Indlvldualii  sc  sll 

age  levels  in  chelr  career  planning  snd  In  arranging  for  necessary 
ediKsdonsl  experiences  which  will  help  achieve  and  adjusc  chelr  career 
goals.    Authorization  is  needed  for  developing  and  packaging  macerials 
for  student,  teacher  and  counselor  to  use  in  relating  educatlonsl 
and  occupationsl  requiresents  and  opportunities.    Also,  future  author- 
izations should  perait  psylng  the  cost  of  bringing  eoployer  and  ed- 
ucational representa^^vjss  to  schools  and  colleges  ss  well  as  trans- 
porting young  people  and  adults  to  such  sites  to  observe  and  explore 
educational  and  occupational  opportunities  and  conditions. 

«  \ ' 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  list  Includes  s  nuxober.'bf  items  which 
are  a  part  of  the  "career  education**  concept,  including  csreer  Infonaation 
tnd  exploration  and  the  InfroaatlOQ  and  guidance  n^ded  for  informed 
career  planning,  fron  first  career  cholqp  through  the  aany  changes  and 
revisions  which  nay  come  as  the  years  go  by. 

This  is  needed  for  all  peri^^^/'^but  particularly  needed  for  persons 
with  special  needs,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped.  Here, 
outreach  should  be  part  of  the  package,  to  inform  such  persons  of  the 
availability  of  occupational  training  programs,  and  stimulate  their 
interest  and  sense  of  potentlsl  capability. 

2)  Rea^ lal  education  services  should  be  an  Important  pA^$  of  the 
package,  to  help  occupational  education  students  overcome  the  deficiencies 
i£  any,  in  their  earlier  education.    Basic  literacy  and  computational 
skills  are  indispensable  in  today's  employment  market. 

3)  Incentives  for  exchangea  oi  personnel  between  public  and  private 
schools,  agencies,  ^d  Institutions,  and  with  government,  business,  and 
industry.    Such  personnel  exchanges  can  be  an  extremely  effective  form 
of  comounicstion  between  various  groups,  as  well  as  a  useful  staff  de- 
velopment device.    For  example,  through  such  exchanges  business  and  in- 
dustry can  better  understand  the  capabilities  of  vocational  and  occupation- 
al education  and  advise  on  needed  improvements  in  programs,  while  in  turn, 
educators  csn  keep  up  with  developments  in  the  "resl  world    for  which 

they  are  providing  vocational  and  occupational  education. 

^)  Inservlce  teacher  training  and  staff  development  progrsms  should 
be  authorized  and  provided  where  needed,  fot  example,  to  improve  teacher 
competency  in  professional  fields,  educational  techniques,  under st and ing_^ 
of  student  needs,  and  learning  of  new  Job  market  trends. 
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5)  Data  acquisition,  analysis  and  dlsseplnatlon.    Two  vital  cos?>on- 
ents  of  this  are  labor  oarket  data  In  a  form  useful  for  occupational 
education  planners,  and  follow-up  studies  on  progran  graduates  to  test 
whether  they  are  esployed  In  an  area  related  to  their  training.  These 
two  Iteos  are  at  the  heart  of  accountability  In  vocational  or  occupational 
education,  and  the  reason  for  the  federal  interest  In  giving  It  support. 
I  have  even  seen  It  suggested  chat  public  funds  be  wKhheld  frota  pro- 
graias  w{\lch  train  for  occupations  In  which  there  Is  a  surplus  of  avail- 
able eoployees,  and  hence  Halted  ecsployoent  pos&lbll  Itlcs.  ^  I  would  be 
willing  to  endorse  this  suggestion       there  Is  a  data  base  available 
to  assist  planners  In  naklng  Inforoed  decisions. 

'     »  6)  AdPlnlstratlon  and  supervision.  Including  technical  assistance. 
This  would  Include  assistance  In  utilizing  the  data  Dcntloned  above. 
In  developing  occupational  education  prograns,  and  providing  other 
needed  Infortsatlon  and  services.    We  have  cooplalned  above  that  In  oany 
cases  state  vocational  education  agencies  lack  the  expert  personnel 
to  give  this  assistance  to  postsecondary  schools,  and  repeat  that  con- 
plaint  here.    Perhaps  calling  the  problen  to  the  attention  of  this 
Cosnlttee  will  help->)rtng  about  an  Ittproveoent  In  the  situation. 

In  •this  connecli^on,  we  would  recocxaend  developocntal  activities 
for  staffs  of  staOV  and  federal  occupational  education  agencies  to  as- 
*  slst  then  to  beccpe  acquainted  with  trends  In  cocssunlty  colleges  and 
postsecondary  ocdupatlonal  education. 

^  /       Although  we  believe  that  these  services  are  extjeoely  Important, 
they  should  be  considered  ancillary  and  supportive  to  occupational  ed- 
ucation programs.    Therefore,  we  recocxaend  that  a  limit  of  20%  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  all  prograxas  and  services  may  be  designated  specifically 
for  these  administrative  support  s^rvJU^es .   .    .  y 

SpeclMl  Projects  for  Iffiproveoenfr.f.^^>»^  y-'"  ^ 

AACJC  strongly  urges  that  thos«  special  projects  related  to  pro- 
<^DOtlng  Improvements  and  Innovative  experiments  in  srocatlonal  education  > 
which  appear  in  the  present  ieglslatlon  t?c  retained  and  funded  at  least 
.at  present  authorized  levels.  ' 

Presently,  thes&  Special  projects  are  divided  Into  three  categories* 
Research  aqd  Training  (Part  C) ,  Exemplary  Programs  and  Projects  (Part  D) ,  . 
and  Curriculum  Development  (Part  I),  each  oi  whlcJti  Is  separately  funded. 
However,  We  believe,, that  greater  flexibility  will  Result  If  the  program 
funding  for  these' categories  Is  combined.  ^ 

■  * 

The  Cocnlttee  meabers  may  remciiber  that  In  the  recent  reribrif  of*  •^"^'j^ 
the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  to  this  Commlttee*i^Tw^s  ndted     ./T     .  w\yxf^ 
that  many  st«te  advisory  councils  recommended  a  similar  cotJt&\I^S&ikf\.  ^^i>>, 


Such  a  consolidated  special  projects  emphasis  should  provide  op 


1.  Duplication,  Caps  and  Coordination  of  Publicly  Funded  Skill  Training 
Progracs  In  20  Cities.    Vol.  1,  Center  for  Priority  Analysis,  National 
Planning  Association  (See  Tab  I  and  J\ 
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portunltlei  for  applied  riiedrch  which  can  address  Itself  to  the  Identl- 
flcadcm  of  niw'waya  to  create  a  bridge  between  school  and  earning  a 
living  for  a  variety  of  persons:  ' 

1.  Young  people  who  are  still  In  schdcU  or  who  have  left  school 
either  by  graduation  or  by  dropping  out;.  '  -  -  ' 

2.  Adults  who  are  In. prograes  of  occupational  preparation  beyond 
the  secondary  school;  « 

3.  Adults  who  are  unecployed  or  who  can  be  Identified  as  under- 
eaployed . 

We  also  see  the  need  for  the  developoent 'Of  life-long  occupational 
sducatlon  oodels,  such  as  a  oeans  of  Integrating.  sKort-tena  skill  train- 
ing Into  a  career  developaent  contlnu'ua  that  extends  throughout:  life. 
Much  has  been  done  In  the  realn  of  "career  ladders"  but  a  greater  number 
and  a  wider  variety  of  technl<iues  applicable  to  specific  situations 
needs  to  be  developed. 

"     Also»  nore  work  is  needed  in  developing  techniques  fpr  use  of 
diversified  oedia  in  occupational  education. 

Additionally,  the  projects  should  protx>te  cooperation  between 
public  education  and  nanpower  agencies They  should  enable  the  Deputy 
Ccii\Usioner  and  the  Conaunity  College  Unit  to  provide  approprUte 
assistance  to  state  ^d  local  educational  agencies  and  conaunity  col- 
leges in  the  developncnt  of  cOfricula  for  new  and  changing  occupations 
and  to  coordlnaJCe  ioproveocnti  in,  and  dlsseoinatlon  of,  existing 
curriculuo  naterlals.    Speclarprojects  for  loproveDcnt  should  pro- 
vide grants  for  the  training  or  retraining  of  vocational  education 
pirsonnsl  through  exchange  progrims,  institutions  and  insfcrvice  ed- 
ucation. 

We  utgc  consideration  of  this  funding  schedule:    Fifty  (50)  per- 
cent of  all  funds  should  be  allocated  to  each  state  for  distribution 
to  secondary  and  post-secondary  institutions.    We  recosBDcnd  that  the 
reaalning  fifty  (50)  percent  be, divided  equally  between  the  Deputy 
CaaAistloner  of  the  Bureau  ofKCfccupational  and  Adult  Education  and 
.the  Director  of  the  GooDunlty  College  Unit  of  USOE  to  enable  then  to 
sake  grantf  and  contracts  with  state  boards,  institutions  of  higher 
''education  {nciuding  conaunity  colleges,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
others,  fo^  projects  to  stloulate  and  assist  the  development,  establish- 
Bent  and  operation  of  prog^ana  or  projects  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  we  have  indicated  above. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  TESTIrtOHY 
H.  [>Ale  Cnslgn,  Vice  Presldenc,  Husky, Oil  Coepany 


Mr.  Chalrnan»  I  believe  business  and  Industry  across  Che  country 
vlll  strongly  support  and  participate  in  vork  study  and  cooperative 
educational  prograns»  when  tiiey  are  challenged  with  an  exciting  Idea 
and  specific  exanples.    I  wish  to  share  with  the  CocalttGe  our  own 
experiences , 

•*  ' 

First »  I'wlsh  to  re-ecphaslze  one  of  our  recocaendatlons  stated,  ^ 
earlier.         believe  that  cocbldlng  funding  for  the  Cooperative  Voca- 
tional Education  prograo.  Part       and  the  Uork-Study  prograa»  Part  H» 
will  result  In  greater  flexibility  and  freedoo  of  operation  for 
state  planners.     In  the  recent  Report  of  the  National  and  State  Ad~ 
vlsory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education*  It  was  noted  that  sevftral  i 
state  advisory  councils  recoaaended  cooslderat lon^'f  such  a  consol- 
idation.^ 

The  Husky  Oil  Conpany  has  .participated  la  an  exciting  experlxaent 
in  cooperative  education  involving  two  school  systems.  I  wiLl  hlgh~ 
ligh*  certain  aspects  of  our  venture. 

Husky's  prograa  offered  a-practlcal  introduction  to  all  of  the 
career  opportunities  available  in  the  oil  Industry.    The  prograo  took 
tne  fom  of  an  industrlalii^ducation  consortiua  cooblning  the  resources 
of  Husky »  Korthwest  Cocaunlty  College  and  Cody  (Wyoci:^g)  High  School. 
A  coB{>lete  sucaary  of  our  prograa  is  att;iched  to  this  testisony.   (Tab  K) 

Z«ch  institution  and  Che  Husky  Oil  Coapany  played  an  Integral  part 
in  the  developaent  and  iepleacntation  of  the  progran.    The  program  was 
two-phased »  conbining  a  cooperative  work  effort  with  a  one  hour,  early 
norning»  related  classrooo  experience  entitled ,  "Introduction  to  Bus- 
iness.'*   The  course  was  under  the  supervision  of  Northwest  Cocaunlty 
College  staff  and  taught  by  Husky  Oil  Company  personnel,  covering 
every  phase  of  the  Husky  operation.    Outside  instructors  were  brought 
froa  the  Coapany 's  Denver  and  Calgary  offices.    Outside  instructors 
froa  the  high  school,  As^erican  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Mountain  B«ll 
and  Nielson  Enterprises  also  participiited.    During  the  eleven  week 
course,  thirty-one  instructoi^s       including  the  Chalrnan  of  the  Board 
--  follow  a  barrel    of  oil  through  its  various  discovery  and  oanufactur* 
ing  atates  to  its  final  consucqition  as  a  finished  product:  geology, 
production,  refining,  supply,  distribution  and  oarketing  are  anong  the 
aspects  covered.    To  this  was  added  all  ti\e  adninlstrative  service 
departnents  necessary  to  any  organization:    accounting,  cotssunications, 
computers,  legal,  eoployee  relations,  etc. 


X.'The  Inpact  of  the  Vocational  Education  Ataendnents  of  1968"  prepared 
for  Congressional  Oyerslghr  H»Arir>|s*»  Airily  1974,  p.  3.  (See  Tab  D), 
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The  cooperative  work  experience  placed  sxudencs  at  work  statloifs 
in  accoundns,  production,  data  processing,,  and"  Office  services  depart- 
aeots.    Rotation  afteV  tvo-veeks-to- «^  new  work  station  «ruiblcd--the 
students  to  learn  la  all  four  general  areas.    Three  seoester  credits 
for  the  related  class  And  two  credit  hours  for  the  work  experience 
were  awarded  for  successful  cocpletlon  of  the  course. 

How  veil  did  the  prograa  work?    The  consortlua  oesbers  asl;ed  the 
students  and  received  excellent  responses.    One  observed,  "Being  taught 
hy  those  who  are  actually  Involved  In  professional  business  fields 
presented  a  such  clearer  picture  to  oc  and  was  Dore  up-to-date  than 
I  could  have  learned  In  school."    Another  consented,  "I  liked  the 
rotation  of  work  experiences  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  wort  at  a 
variety  of  jobs."    A  third  advised,"!  would  like  to  see  the  progran 
continued  and  expanded,  allowing  this  year's  students  to  return  to 
coacencr«tre,'pr  specialize  in  a  particular  area." 

In  explaining  the  creation  of  the  progran*  the  Chalman  of  the 
Board,  Glenn  E.  Nielson,  said,  "The  average  high  school  graduate  has 
little  practical  knowledge  of  the  actual  operations  of  business  and 
industry.    Too  nany  of  our  high  schools  and  colleges  have  the  theory 
of  education,  but  fall  cospletely  so  far  as  practical  knowledge  or 
application  is  concerned.    Industty  has  a  responsibility  and  an  ob- 
liSatiOQ  to  provide  education  and  insight  for  students  planning 
careers  in  business By  designing^thls  BultlTaceted  prograB,  ad-  ~~ 
ainistrations  and  faculties  of  both  the  industry  and  educational 
institutions  have  not  only^'bcgim  to  oeet  this  goal,  but  hgv^  nadc 
valuable  contributions  to  their  cocsiinlty  as  well.    Hilllons  of  dol- 
lars in  facilities,  otherwise  beyond  the  budgets  of  the  schools, 
becaae  accessible  to  thf^^wdents.    Cody  High  School  broadened  its 
'Curriculua  and  aade  it  a  sore  practical*  one  by  reinforcing  a'cadenic 
education  with  career  education.    More  Isportantly,  huaan  resources 
on  all  sides  were  oade  available,    l^sky  was  provided  seasonal  eo- 
ploycent,  with  the  proaise  of  knowledgeable,  experienced  full-tloe 
help  upon  graduation.    The  students  were  taught  by  those  responsible 
for  the  efficient  functioning  cj5„apany  aboui  the  inner  workings  of 
AzMrica's  free  enterprise  systea.    In  the  process,  they  acquired  the 
aost  beneficial  kind  of  experience  —  on-the-job  training. 

Such  prograxu  won't  start  theaselves.     It  is  up  to  those  Insti- 
*tutions  that  desire  to  fora  partnerships  with  business  to  pake  their 
presence  felt.    Industries  of  all  kinds  can  look  Co  the  consortlua 
.experioent  aa  an  exaaple  of  the  service  that  can  be  rendered^ and 
the  potentials,  they  can  realize  by  iapleaentlng  a  siailar  prograa. 

The  U.S.r  Chaaber  of  Cocsaerce"  is  -actively  proooting  the  Husky 
prograa.    Coamunity  college  leaders  are  sponsoring  workshops  and 
publishing  articles  describing  how  slBlIar  prograas  can  be  set  up 
and  the  resultant  advanta|^«s  to  the  student,  the  college,  the 
businessaan,  and  the  taxpayer.    This  is  practical,  relevant  and 
efficient  vocational  education  at  its  best^ 
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AsbataAdor  'John  ^fundc»  Executive  Director 
Washington  State  Board  tor  Cocsunity  College  Education 


"  Mr.  Chairaan  and  distinguished  a«abers  of  this  Co«ittee»  I  wish 
to  expand  upon  ^oae  of  our  concerns  regarding  adoinistrktion  and  plan- 
ning for  vocational  and  occupational  education*  and  share  with  you  our 
experiences  in  funding  occupational  education  progracs  in  the  State  of 
Washington.    It  oay  be  a  oodel  which  will  prove  viable  in  other  areas 
of  the  country.  ^ 


Appeals  Procedures 

We  have  aentioned  earlier  that  our  state  directors  reports  indicate 
that  there  have  been  fev  appeals,    ^his  nay  be  less  a  sign  of  satisfaction 
than  of  the  lack  of  an  appeal^  aechanisa  which  proaises  effective  hope 
of  Redress. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Cocsittee  adoptf  language  sicilar  to  that 
in  H.K.  69  (Education  Asendoents  of  197A»  Sec.  805 »  amending  Sec.  A2^ 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act J  relating  to  appeals  of^a^gVieved 
applicants  under  federal  education  prograns.  .This  right  of  appeal  first 
to  the  state  agency  and  if  needed  to  the  Cocalssloner  of  Education  aight 
be  very  helpful  in  soa^  pf.the  situations  we  have  earlier  related  in 
which  coGSunity  colleges  are  rebuffed  by  the  state  vocational  education 
agency.    It  is  apparently  not  clear  whether  the  above  provisioq  as 
written  applies  to  vocational  education.    If  not»  a  like  provision  should 
be  included  in  the  anendaents  now  under  consideration  by  this  cocalttee. 
We  believe  it  aight  b%  vise  to  include  the  state  advisory  council  laore 
specifically  In  the  appeal  process.    Upon  appeals  to  the  Co&aissioner 
the  state  advisory  council  aight  be  requested       the  Coasiiss^loner  to 
conduct  an  independent  investigation  of  the  coaplainC. 

i 

State  Advisory 'Councils 

"  i^' 

In  reviewing  experience  across  the  country »  it  is  our  strong  belief 
that  the  State  Advisory  Councils  should  aorc  adequately  represent  post~ 
secondary  educational  institutions  and  their  students.    Since  zzi^^.iZ'/ 
colleges  nr^  technical  institutes  enroll  approxiaately  1.5  aillion 
students  a  year  in  occupational  prograas  (and  this  figure  is  expected 
to  increase)  »  we  belie,ve  that  they  should  recleve  greater  representation^^^ 
than  they  do  presently^    At  least  one  person  who  has  responsblllty  for' 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  cocaunlty  college  which  has  occupational, 
vocational  or  techni<^al  programs  should  , be  represented  on  a^state  council. 
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In  our  state  a  cosrwnlty  college  preiWent  and  a  cot=unlty  college  truatee 
•erv^  on  the, Advisory  Council.    Where  a  poataccondary,  degrce-granting 
technical  institute,  systca  exists  vhlch  Is  adolnlstered  separately  fron 
the  cooomlty  college,  sytcn,  a  representative  froa  such  an  Institution 
shouLd  .be  placed  on*  the  state  council* 


Local  Advisory  Coun^Xs 

The  Aaerlcan  Association  of  Cocsaunity  and  Junior  Colleges  reconacnds 
that  tKe  Cocaittee  (Consider  the  establlshaent  of  local  advisory  councils 


and  State  Advisory  Councils  suggest  that  sinllar  benefits  olght  accrue 
froa  the  creatioi>of  Local:  Ad.vlsory  Councils. 

Local  Advisory  Councils  would  encourage  the  developncnt  of  oocpre- 
hensive  local  prograa  planning  in  each  consunlty.    These  groups  would 
be  broadly  representative  an3»»«0uld  represent  labor,  j^geoent,  and 
every  category  of  educational'  Institution  sponsoring  occupational  ed- 
ucation, froa  eleocntary  through  postsecondary  Institutions,    They  would 
participate  In  the  foraation  of  local  or  area  plans  by  developing  re- 
coaiaendat ions  to  local  planners,  reviewing  recoaaendatlons  froa  occupation- 
al advisory  conalttees,  and  reviewing  the  planning  efforts  before  their 
transaittal  to  the  appropriate  state  orgaalzations  for  Incorporation 
Into  the  staCA  f 

Local  advisory  councils  would  provide  a  foraalized  aechanlsa  through 
vhlct)  the  various  parties  to  vocational  and  occupational  education  would 
have  to  get  together.    This  alght  stinulace  tTie  developaent  of  s  oor«  ^ 
useful  data  base  on  needs  for  vocational  educactlon  and  eaployoent  op-% 
portunltieSNln  the  area.    It  could  also  pfoTaof^  -r;cpcratlon  aaong  these 
parties  and  help  prevent  needless  duplication  o(  prograas  and  facilities, 
as  well  *9  spotlight  needed  prograas  alsslng  In  a  conaunlty,  and  groups 
not  presently 'being  served. 

These  councils  should  have  connections,  possibly  through  overlapping 
■cabership,  with  tne  Prlne  Sponsor  Manpower  Planning  Councils  under  the 
.Cosprehensive  Eoploynent  and  Training  Act.  ,  There  are  enough  slallarities 
between  the  purposes  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  of  CETA  that 
coordination  between  tbe  two  systeas  Is  needed.    Cooparable  local  vocation- 
al education  councils  would  help  protaote  this  coordination. 

State  Adalnlstratlon;    The  WaahlnKton  State  Model  „ 

The  State  of  Washington  has  developed  a  systen  for  handling  voca- 
tional education  funds  which  works  for  us,  and  which  aay  have  applica- 
tion to  other  situations. 

'  When*the  staters  cooounity  college  systes  was  established  ln.l967, 
it  was  deteralned  that  the  colleges  would  have  their  own  state  adoin- 
istratlve  agency  and  not  be  a  part  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  legislature  anticipated  that  this  alght  pose  difficulties  in  the 
administration  of  vocational  education,  and  solved  that  problea  by 
•stabliihlng  a  Coordinating  Council  for  nrrup«tlonal  Education. 
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This  cotjncH .  h«reafcer  referred  co  as  CCOC,  has  a  nlne-de^er 
Board,  cocposcd  of  chree  neabers  froo  Che  cossunlcy  college  sysceo,- 
three  is^er»  fron  che  S^ace  Bosrd  of  Education,  and  chree  publK 
ocsbers  appointed  by  the  Governor.    The  Super In cendenc  of  Public  In- 
scrucdon,  who  Is  chalraan  of  che  Scace  Board  of  educ'adon,  and  che 
Dlreccor  of  che  S.cace  Board  for  tosaunicy"' College  Educaclon  are  non- 
vodns  cesbert  of  che  CCOE. 

CCOE  receives,  disburses,  and  accouncs  for  all  federal  vocacional 
educaclon  funds;  Ic  gives  final  approval  co  che  scace  plan  and  In 
general^ls  wb«re  che  "buck  scops*'  in  vocacional  educaclon  In  che'tcace. 
HoweverTlc  has  no  dlrecc  operating  responslblllcles ,  excepc  for  a 
prograa  In  fire  service  cralnlng.^ 

The  Stace  Board  for  Coccainlcy  College  Educaclon  and  che  Super-' 
lnr*.»^-r,c  for  Public  Inscructlon  each  nake-  chelr  ovn  inpucs  Inco  che 
scate  plan.    This  gives  each  level  Its  ovn  auchorlcy  for  plan  develop- 
cent  ^d  detaralnlnlng  Ics  own  prlorlcies,  subjecc  co  final  approval 
by  CCOE. 

Each  of  us»  SPI  and  che  SBCCE,  has  an  Incerlocal  agreenenc  wlch 
CCOE  wlch  a  clausa  chac  provides  as  followt: 

"lA  che  developoenc  of  che  plan  and.  In  che  developnenc  of 
,  che  rules,  reguladons  and  policies  by  CCOE^  che  preparaclon 

by  che  Scace  Board  for  Cocsmnicy-  Colleg«-»Educaclon  of  chelr 
porclon  of  che  plan  shajl  receive  aajor  con?iderador*  froo 
CCOE  in  de^eraining  che  dlrecdon  and  p/iorldes  nichln 
che  plan." 

A  copy  «f  oux  In car local  ^jrecaenc  la  appended  in  Tab  0. 

CCOE  allocaces  federal  vocs clonal  e3urcadon"fdnds  and  cransnics 
chea  CO  che  approprtaca  ajency  for  dlsbursal  co  achools  and  colleges. 
CCOE  also  reiaburses  che  scace  coBBainlcy  college  board  and  che  scace 
education  agency  for  chelr  dlrecc  adalnlscradve  coses.    I  night 
oentlon  chat  cha  Scace  of  Waahlnjcon  has  five  vocadonal-cechnlcal 
insdtutcs  (coapared  co  27  cpiwjnity  calleges)  which  are  under  cha 
auchorlcy  of  cha  Suparincendenc- of  Public  Inscrucdon.    Under  our 
s>3cem,  funds  for  chese  vocaclonal-cechnltfal  insclcuces»  chough  oosc 
of  chelr  acudencs  ara  pos c secondary ,  flow  chrough  che  Superlntendenc. 
This  is  adll  a  ooaevhac  uncldy  pare  of  organizing  for  vocacional 
educaclon  in  our  scace»  buc  discussions  are  underway  becween  ay  office 
and  cha  Suparincendenc  of  Public  Inacrucdon  to  solve  this. 

This  syscea'worka  praccy  well.    We  had  a  problea  for  a  few  years 
In  chac  che  CCOE  had  ics  own  scaff  co  exercise  pxograti  auchorlcy. 
espec-lally  In  research  and  deaonacradon  cype  projeccs.    We  ofcen 
discovered  Chac  grancs  o£  while h  weJiad_^n^^owledge»  and  which  did 
noc  necaaaarily  flc  Inco  our  scheae  of  priorlcles»  had  been  made  co 
our  colleges.    This  problea  was  pardally  solved  chls  year  in  a 
revised  incar local  agraemtnc  becween  our  Bosrd  and  che  CCOE  In  which 
chese  addidonal  funcdons  were  craasferred  co  us  (and  co  che  Super- 
lntendenc of  Public  Inscrucdon  fdr  schooU  under  his  auchorlcy). 
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a  pordoa  of  cht  CCOE*s  staff  dispersed  to  SPI.    Also  all  cocounlcatloas 
to  Che  Individual  27  colleges  In  the  coopunlty  collet*  -ysten  flow  to 
-thea  froa  CCOB  throuyh  SBCCE  office. 

In  «y  view,  ths  aost  significant  eleoents  of  our  state's  s:?»ten  would 
be  these:    rirst,  fund  allocation  decisions  «re  not  eade  by  op  agency 
in  which  the  cooounlty  colleges  have  no  Influence  or  lapact.    This  gives 
chaa  every  chance  for  a  "fair  shake."    Ac  thf  sane  tloe,  the  various 
levels  havs  to  join  together  in  one  declsloa^  which  proaotes  knowledge 
of  what  the  other  level  1«  trying  to  do*  and  hopefully,  raitual  under- 
standing, cooperation,  better  articulation  between  K-12  and  the  con- 
aunlty  college  systea,  and  avoidance  af  unnecessary  duplication. 

Secondly,  cocaunlty  college  prograa  decisions  ar«  m4e  by  con- 
■unity  collegs  people,  who  naturally  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  colleges  can  and  hope  to  accocpTish  "tKan  dd  outsiders.  In- 
itial planning,  up  to'the  stage  of  final  approval.  Is  oade  by  the 
coaaunlty  colleges  theaselves.    Our  Board  hss  the  staff  for  prograa 
approval  and  technical  assistance  In  prograa  developaent,  additionally. 
It  Is  responsible  for  student  services,  aost  teacher  preparation,  and 
Che  administration  of  personnel  standards.    We  ocke  use  of  part  tlae 
coordinators  In  law  enforcenent,  real  estate  courees,  hoac  and  faally 
life  prograas,  and  others,. In  order  to  hold  pernanent  staffing  leyels 
d^vn. 

A«  for  CCOE,  In  addition  to  Its  ultlaate  responsibility  for  voca- 
tional education  In  the  state,  ic  b^ars  prlaary  responsibility  for 
planning  for  yocaclcsal  education.    It  has  developed  a  process  for 
long  range  forecasting  of  aanpover  needs  and  of  prograas  needed  to 
■eet  these  needs.    We  work  closely  with  thea  In  developing  these  pro- 
jections, and  we  have  found  Chat  It  Is  vei;y  helpful  to  us  In  program 
planning  and  dsvalopaent. 

thla  rslaclvely  successful  structure  for  adalnlstra^lon  of  voca- 
tional education  In  the  State  of  Washington  Is  outside  the  aodel 
usually  thought  of  when  reference  Is  aade  to  a  single  state  agency 
as  In  the  present  Act.    Although  the  Washington  structure  has  been 
accepted  by  the  U.S.  Pfflce  of  Education  as  being  In  coopl lance  with 
the  Act,  I  want  to  suggest  In  any  new  legislation  that  states  be 
allowed  sufficient  flexibility  In'  organization  so  that  these  types  of 
structures  will  be  penalssable. 

Although  the  aajor  thrust  of  ay  coooents  has  been  on  adalnlstratlon 
and  planning  for  vocational  education,  l' believe  that  sharing  with  the 
Connlttee  the  experience  in  Washington  relative  to  the  disadvantaged 
■Ight  be  helpful  In  reinforcing  the  presentations  made  by  ay  colleagues 
Dr,  J.  Harry  Salth  and  Dr.  John  Grede.    It  Is  very  difficult  to  serve 
students  suffering  econoaic  handicaps  under  the  present  act.  This 
is  because  none  of  the  funds  can  be  used  to  pay  tuition  for  the  students 
or  CP  provide  other  direct  financial  aid.    The  work-study  Part  H  funds 
are  not  of  assistance  to  nany  of  the  econoaically  handicapped  In  the 
coBSMnity^col leges.    The  Halting  age  of  21  excludes  672  of  the  Wash- 
ington cooounlty  college  students  froa  participation,  the  earning  Halts 
of  $350  per  acadealc  year  are  Inadequate  for  an  adult  who  is  self-sup- 
porting and  aay  have  dependents,  and  the  appropriation  has  been  Inad- 
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eqtuce. 

Therefore  «ccets  to  the  occupAtlooal  educ«tlon  oecesstry  for  any 
kind  of  upward  nobility  is  4enied  to  the  poor  unskilled  aduL:  —  the 
person  who  needs  access  the  D0»t.    In  any  new  legislation  I  would 
recocaend  that  age  restrictions  be  retwved,  that  students  in  neetf*'*'**  *  *  • 
be  allowed  work-study  earnings  up  to  the  level  equal  to  the  uneoploy- 
Bent  coopenaatlon  of  the  state,  and  that  the  appropriation  authorization 
be  Increased  for  postsecondary  students  in  work-study  prograna.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  fundi  could  be  used  to  pay  required  tuitioo  for 
the  econoaically  haxidlcappcd. 
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^ADDITIONAL  STATEMSHT 
Dr.  J.  Harry  SnUh,  Pre*  Idea  V  ~'  ~~ 

Essex  Councy  Co&xaunicy  Collesc 


Mr.  Chairoan,  ac  chis  poinc  I  would  like  Co  suBnarize  the  recocasendacions 
sy  colleagues  and  I  have  caade .    I)r.  Kasiko  will  Chen  conclude  our  prescnta- 
don  wich  sose  choughct  on  aUernadves  Co  chc  present  scace  delivery  syscen. 

I  believe  chac  Che  recocoendadons  we  have  toade  could  be  encompassed  In 
the  following  cen  polncs.    We  hope  chac  che  Coctalccee  will  give  chese  Ideas 
careful  consideration  as  Ic  develops  r.c.  vocadonal  »ducaclon  leslslaCion, 

.  bU>«ARY  OF  REC0FggNDATI0N6 

1)  The  level  of  funding  for  pofCsecondary  occupadonal  educadon  programs 
should  be  Increased  Co  a  nlnlouo  of  ^0%  Co  60%  of  Cocal  funds.  ^ 

2)  We  believe  Ic  Is  else  Co  consider  new  delivery  syscea  alcernadves 
for  che  dlscribudon  of  vocadonal  educadon  funds  Co  all  scace  Instlcudons 
which  win  be  laore  equUable  and  approprlace.    Alchough  we  are  noc  ready 

«C  Che  presenc  doe  Co  recoccMnd  one  syscea,  we  will  offer  several  possible  , 
alcernadves  which  taay  help  che  Connlccee  revaop  che  presenc  sys  ceo. 

3)  New  vocadonal  emphases  should  be  bullc  Inco  che  Ireglslaclon  Co 
encourage  che  funding  of  programs  for  early  redrees  and  older  cldrens  who 
are  dlsadvancaged,  such  as  che  mid-career  unemployed  and  underenployed  persons 
vhc^c  job  skills  are  obsolece. 

4)  There  Is  need  for  greacer  focus  on  cralnlng  for  occupadons  of^che 
fuCure,  racher  Chan  the  past.    Newer  occ^pa clonal  areas       hucan  services, 
healch-relaced,  aetvlce  Induscrles,  Cechnd^iogles       need  greacer  funding 
emphasis.    Flexlblllcy  •^^'M'IH  be  builc  lnc5  vocadonal  educadon  planning  Co 
permlc  adapciclon  co  fuCure  needs  In  a  repldly  changing  soclecy.    Ac  chc 
presenc  clme  more  ch«n  707*  of  che  work  force  U  In  che  service  Induscrles 
hcalch,  hosplcallcy,  daca  processing,  ecc.    However,  chis  o«y  change  and  pro- 
grams should  be  ready  Co  change  as  occupadonal  paccerns  change. 

5)  Provision  should  be  made  for  mote  rigorous  scate  plan  review  lit  che 
U.S.  Office  of  Educadon  Co  ensure  chac  Federal  prlorlcles  are  Indeed  Imple- 
nenced  In  che  scaces.    The  Coamunlcy  College  Unlc  should  be  given  che  auChorlcy 
Co  review  and  coamenc  on,  or  possibly  even  Co  recommend  rejecdon  of,  scace 
plans  for  poscsecondary  occupadonal  educadon. 

a 

6)  To  creace  greacer  flexlblllcy  and  freedom  of  operadon  for  scace 
planners,  we  reconaend  che  comblnadon  of  cercaln  of  che  currenc  cacegorles 
of  che  Voc4iClonal  Educadon  Acc: 

.*..    Cc;=blne  funding  for  Pare  C  (p-«**rrh  and  Training),  Pare  n  (Exemplary 
Programs  and  ProJecCs)  and  Pare  I  (Curriculum  Deve loprnenc)  ,  all  of  whlch^  . 
are  relaced  Co  Improvemenc  and  innovadon  of  vocadonal  educadon.  The 
caCegor>  ^wlJAue  i,denclfled  as  •"Inprovecaenc  of  Vocadonal  Educadon". 
In  order  co  enlpurage  nadonal  and  regional  loproveocncs,  che  50%  s«c- 
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aside  CO  ch«  Conaistloner  should  be  recalned.    of  chac  dare,  half  should 
b«  devoced  Co  pos Csecondary  occupacionai  educacion,  and  adminiscered  by 

 ttie-€o«ronity-^ttcge=^fflT==»f=tfte^yv^^l)fHc't^o   

I 

B.  Coobine  funding  for  Pare  G  (Cooperative  Vocational  Education)  and* 
Part  H  (Work-Study),  both  of  which  are  closely  related  In  activity. 
This  category  could  be  identified  as  "Work  Experience".    Funds  should 
be  distributed  ^equitably  between  sc^-ondary  and  po5t5e«.ondary  students. 

C.  The  setasides  for  vocational  educacion  prograos  for  the  disadvantaged 
^  and  handicapped  shou-ld  be  combined  to  allow  greater  flexibility  at  a  • 

combined  ainioum  of  25%.  < 

7)  We  recoaaend  that  the  Congress  take  a  look  at  state  vocational  agency 
staff  coaposltlon  to  make  aure  that  a  proportionate  nuaber  of  persons  enployed 
by  these  agencies  have  professional  experience  and  expertise  in  postsecondary 
occupational  education.     If  it  is  deternined  that  these  agencies  will  retain 
sole  authority  over  Federal  vocational  education  in  the  states,  it  is  essential 
that  they  becorse  taore  responsive  to  needs  and  problems  at  this  level.  Speci- 
fically, we  believe  that  persons  with  coiaaunity  college  experience  are  needed 
in  the  state  agencies » 

8)  We  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that  postsecondary 
occupational  education  institutions  and  cocaiaunity  colleges  are  adequately 

~affd  "oaaftlngfut  ty"  f e  pfes  en  t  e(J~on~Tta  t  e"*A€lv  l  s  oTy~~  Cou  nclTs~i 

9)  We  recfoonend  that  tonj^ress  consider  establishing  Local  Advisory 
Councils  to  augoent  the  responsibilities  of  S^j^e  ^d  National  Councils. 

•» 

lO)     Because  we  believe  that  too  tauch  Federal  vocational  education  money 
goes  for  administration  in  some  states,  we  recommend  that  Congress  establish 
an  upper  Holt  on  the  amount  of  the  Federal  jrant  that  can  be  spent  for 
state  administration. 


We  would  further  cooraent  that  AACJC  believes  that  full  funding  and 
implenentatlon  of  Title  X,  Parts  A  and  B,  of  th«  Education  Amendments  of  1972 
(P.L*  92-318)  would  facilitate  and  strengthen  many  provisions  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 
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CONCLUDING  COKMIKTS  BY  DR.  MASIKO 


Hr,  Ch«ir«an,  we  have  andeavored  Co  give  Che  Comlccee  •  perspective 
on  comunilry  and  junior  college!  -  whac  chey  are  and  are  trying  Co  achieve » 
and  what  chey  view  as  chelr  role  In  occupacional  eductcion. 

We  have  alto  cried  Co  analyze  che  currenc  Vocational  Education  Acc 
in  cerma  of  che  waya  In  which  Ic  helpa  or  hlndera  che  achleveitenc  of  coa- 
Kunity  college  objecclvea. 

We- have  offered  auggeadona  of  changes  In  the  Acc  which  we  balleve 
would  lead  Co  slgnlflcanc  ioproveaencs  In  poatsccondary  occupacional  ed- 
ucacion.     I  win  noc  repeac  then  all»  but  wish  to  stress  again  our  belief 
(ff'ChAC  the  postaecondary  level  Is  of  such  loportance  to  total  vocational  ed- 
ucation delivery  In  this  country  that  the  setaslde  should  be  Increased,  to 
a  aihlDua  of  40  to  602  of  total  funds.  *•  " 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  ooaents  discussing  state  admin- 
istration of  vocational  education.     I  h^ve  earlier  spoken  of  our  nuaeroua 
concerns  regarding  the  inequitable  adnlnistratlon  of  postsecondary  occupation 
educational  prograas  In  nany  states.     In  order  to  solve  these  problems,  we 
believe  basic  revisions  of  the  adalniscratlon  of  vocational  and  occupational 
education  at  the  state  level  aay  be  In  order.  * 

It  Is  tloe  to  consider  new  delivery  systea    alternatives  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  vocational  education  funds  to  Institutions  on  a  basis  which 
will  be  tM>re  equitable  and  appropriate.    The  Resent  system  Is  not  working 
In  many  stated.    We  believe  that  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  restriotlnx -the  authority  of  the  present  "State  Boards"  solely  to 
eletDCntary  and  secondary  vocational  education.    A  new  agency  or  another 
caore  appropriate  agency,  might  better  have  responsibility  for  administering 
poatsecondary  occupational  education. 

At  this  tltse  we  are  not  ready  to  reconnend  a  specific  system,  in  the 
main  because  we  find  such  variations  in  the  needs  of  the  50  states  -  and 
no  ^ne,  pattern  seems  wUe.    We  hope  to  propose  a  system^  that  would  have 
flexibility  to  permit  a  variety  of  options  for  the  Individual  states.  At 
this  point  In  tine  we  only  Intend  to  Initiate  a  constructive  discussion  by 
suggesting  three  alternative  delivery  systems. 

1.    A  first  alternative  delivery  system  Is  p'ostulated  on  the  complete 
separation  of  funding  for  all  programs  both  at  the  national  and  state  levels. 
Elementary  and  secondary  vocational  education  programs  would  continue  to  be 
funded  by  present  agencies.    However,  postsecondary  occupational  education 
prograas  would  be  funded  through  separate  agencies.^  At  the  national  level 
the  postsecondary  fuhdlng  agency  would  be  the  £toinaunlty  College  Unit'  In 
Che^:U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

At  the  state  level  the  postsecondary  funding  agency  would  be  either 
an  existing  agency  or  a  separate  agency  created  to  give  policy  direction 
to  the  postsecondary  Institutions  In  the  state.     Representatives  of  all 
typos  of  Institutions  offering  postsecondary  occupational  education  programs 
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in  the  state  would  be  represented  on  such  4n  agency. 

2.  Another  alternative,  if  no  structural  changes  are  to  be  oade, 
would  be  to  aalntaln  the  present  system  of  administration  but  to  raise 
tha  setaside  for  postsecondary  occupational  education  to  60  per  centua 
(in  line  with  the  allotaent  of  federal  funds).    This  policy  has  been 
in  effect  in  Wisconsin  for  oany  vears. 

In  this  casej^  thc^  existing  state  agencies  for  vocational  education 
should  be  required  to  <alter  the  cooppsi&ion  of  their  staff,  if  needed, 
to' ensure  that  an  adequate  proportion  of  total  state  agency  staff  have  the-« 
expertise  to  give  leadership  to  progracis  in  postsecondary  occupational  I 
education. 
* 

3.  FinaUv.  oy  colleague  Mr.*  nunat  has  described  a  systen  which  works 
in  his  state  and  jaerits  consideration  for  national  adaptation.    Funds  go 
to  a  Coordinating  Council  coopo?ed  of  eleoentary-secondary ,  postsecondary 
and  public  ucebers,  which  oakes  determinations  on  tht^  distribution  of  funds 
rtn  the  itate  and  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  state  plan  and  its 
ioplementation.    However,  ^  Mr.  Mundt  described,  the, direct  planning  in- 
puts and  ixipleitentatlon  responsibility  are  carried  out  by  agencies  reppon- 
sible  for  the  level  of  education  Involved.  « 

We  wtsh  to  thank"  tTie^  cocnlttee^arvS'Tts  ^is^nguishe'd  Cfiairaan~fbr  Tfie~ 
privilege  ^f  sharing  our  consideted  opinions  on  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.    We  stand  ready  to  assist  the  Comittee  in  the  oonths 
ahead  as  it  continues  its  deliberations,  endeavoring  to  improve  and  up-  a, 
date  this  fine  legislation. 
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'    ^  EXHIBITS 
-(Atqtched  to-thfe,TeatlaQay  Kfyea  tha  Coaalt Oct), 


A       "After  the  Pooa. .  .What  Now  for  CosKunlty  Colleges?'\  by  Edmmd  J.'  , 

GleazeCy  Jri»  rep^rlnted  froo  Decenber/January  1974  Cocaunitv  and  Junior 
College  Journal. 

B       "Beyond  the  Open  I)oor  The  Open  Collese'\  by  Edound  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.^  ^ 

reprinted  froa  the  August/SepteabAr  1974  Comunity  and  Junior  College 
Journal. 

C       Distribution  of  vocational  education  funds .-t^  postsecondary, level, 
"Vocatlotuil  Education  Inforbitlon  No.  V'V^'S.  Office  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education.  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

0  Digest  of  2-Voluae  "Reports  on  the  lopleaentatlon  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Amendnents  of  1968",  General  Subconilttee  on  Education,  Con* 
alttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  House  of  Representatives,  November  1973. 

E       "Articulation  of  Post-Secondary  Prograns  In  Occupational  Education, 

E.B.  Hoore»  Jr.,  Nathaniel  D.  Smith,  and  E.L.  Kurth.    A  Publication  of 
~  '    tne~CeiT:l«ir~r6Tr5t"4r^^S^  "Keg^^^^    t«~adershlp,  Florida  State  University, 
University  of  Florida.  November  1973. 

P  .    "Career  Education  at  Illinois  Public  Conownlty  Colleges",  by  llohn  J. 

Svalec  an*  Pitcher  Veathlngton,  Comunlty  College  Bulletin.  March  1974. 

G       '^Enrollaent  In  Illinois  Gomminlty  College  Occupational  Prograns,  Fall 
1973",  Illinois  Cosmunlty  College  Board. 

H       City  Colleges  of  Chicago:    Occupational  Programs  by  Divisions 

1  Letter  froa  Calvin  Dellefleld,  Executive  Director,  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocational  Education;  nemo  describing  contents  of  'l)upllcatlon. 
Gaps  and  Co<5rdlttatlon  of  Publicly  Funded  Skill  Training  Programs  in  20 
Qltles:    Volume  I,  Research -Report",  a  study  conducted  by^  the  Center  for 
Priority  Analysis,  j^atlonal  Planning 'Association. 

^-  Highlights  of  the  Study. 

K       Letter  from  Dr.  Frank  Chafers,  President,  Middlesex  County  College, 
Edison,  New  Jersey 

L       Letter  from  Saul  Orkln,  Dean  of  the  College Somerset  County  College, 
Somervllle,  New  Jersey*  *,  \ 

M      Kemo  to  Dr.  Alb<n  E.  Reld,  President,  Black  Hawk  College,  Kollne,  Illinois, 
on  "Cooperation  between  Black  Hawk  College  and  Lbcal  Proprietary  Schools" 

N       "Husky  Oil's  Sunmer  School  and  Work  Prosr^s/'l^fli^jaber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 


Latter  from  John  C.  Mundt,  Director,  State  Boafd  for  Community  College  Ed~ 
ucatlon.  State  of  Washington;  Copy  of  "Interlocal  Cooperative  Agreement" 

Manpower  Training  In  Comaunlty  Colleges,  by  Andrew  S*  Korlm.  AACJC 
Publication,  l^f/H 
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t4b  S  P4gc  froa  USOL-UUAL  Rtport  Showing  iO  States  Not  Expending  15% 
on  Postsecondary  in  Piscai  Yca^  1973 
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RepnnCed  from Mttipo%tr  ' 
by  the  Acxncin  Ajjocauoo  of  Coflwuimiy 
lad  Junior  CcUcfn 
*iih  the  pcrmitsioo  oHhe  US.  Depanm«nt  of  Labor. 
Miapowcr  Adnuayrsooo 


Jbcational  Education:  Performance  and  Potential 

■Evidence  Lacking  That  High  School  Courses  Result  in  Job,  Wage  Gains 


hv  B«atnc«  G  RtuMns 

The  propoial  that  every  student  leavinf  hifh  school 
should  have  a  speafic,  market^e  skill  t*  a  key  element  tn 
♦•4  U  S  Office  of  Edoca|K>n  s  broadly  desijncd  career 
ivcation  iotKtp{  Assumtni  that  the  current  employment 
(problems  of  younj  people  enterini  the  full  timf  labor 
market  arc  a ttnbuiaWc  mainly  to  tljpir  lack  of  ocewpationaJ 
jMs,  the  advocates  of  career  education  would  really 
.p«nd  and  strenjthen  hijh  school  vocational  protrams 
Over  half  of  all  senior  hijh  school  students  n»ihl  be 
roOed  in  such  protrams,  in  cotitrast  to  25  to  30  percent 
day,  and  all  mi|h|,  be  required  to  take  some  courses.  «f 


the  most  ardent  propoflents  had  their  W4y 

Since  such  a  stronj  cafe  ts  beinj  made  for  occupational 
preparation  before  the  (  ompletion  of  hifh  school,  rt  is 
useful  to  review  the  findings  of  the  lirjc  body  of  studies 
which  analyze  the  outcsmes  of  hifh  school  vocational 
educatK>n  L' 

Arc  (raduates  of  hi|h  school  vocational  protnmt  who 
JO  straight  to  jobs  better  off  in  the  quality  of  jobs,  earmnts, 
unemployment  rates,  or  job  satisfaction  than  comparable 
nonvocaitonal  raduates  who  fo-  to  wOfk  immedtttely'»  Is 
the  nature  of  the  curriculum  a  causal  or  decisive  factor  m 
any  differences  between  these  troups'>  Other  >mporunt 
issues  include  the  comparative  dropout  rales  of  students  m 
various  ^i^  school  curricula  and^  rtwr  effeu  of  vocational 
education  on  the  pursuit  of  hiiher  education  Unless  a 
clear  advantaje  emerjes  from  hifh  school  vocational 
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educauoo  dcubtj  tiiay  ame  ertber  aboot  Jhe  cootciw  and 
quahty  of  vocazxmal  educatooo  councs  or  about  the  prescn;^ 
t»oo  proposed  by  career  educaDon  enthuuasu 

rrobaMy  only  23  to  30  percent  of  htth  scliool  setuor» 
curreatiy  go  lo  work  oo  graduation  and  do  not  obUin 
funhcr  formal  trainif»j  or  education  While  (he  emphasn  of 
nxMt  of  the  studKs  reviewed  here  is  oo  thii  grou^  vxnt  at 
tbe  smdies  aJso  lottude  dau  oo  another  20  to  25  percent  of 
the  jenior  cUsi  who  Jo  not  go  to  coUege  but  receive  poit- 
^  high  school  iraimng 

At  the  outset  some  wtxds  of  cauiKm  are  in  order  about 
the  studies  reviewed  id  ihit  article  They  are  beset  with 
conceptual  problems  meihodologjcal  pitfalls,  ^nd  lUbsUcal 
limitations  They  often  are  nor  comparable  with  one 
another  and  few  of  them  were  done  recently  enough  to 
measure  the  iCPprovements  in  high  school  vocauonai  educa- 
tion planned  by  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  Proceeding  from  different  values  and 
assumptions  the  analysts  have  not  even  ^igreed  oo  tbe 
ofcjecuvej  or  outcomes  to  be  tested 

Nforeover  it  »  quite  difficutt  \o  est^Mish  vocational 
education  as  the  cause  of  differences  in  performance 
There  »  no  agreement  on  the  socioeconofflic  background. 
?cademic  abihty  level,  or  mtnorit|^  status  of  vocational 
students  in  compartson  with  olher  high  school  ^ludents,  so 
that  studies  without  contrpl  groups  are  ambitious  in  their 
results  Variations  amor^g  students  m  attitudes,  motivation, 
and  other  charactemtics  which  are  not  subject  to  precise 
measurement  also  mny  invalidate  control  groups  and  bias 
results 

F«ltow«i#  SMlM  im  JtMlfitMftt  r 

Also,  if  vocational  graduates  perform  better  in  the  labor 
^narfcet  this  may  reflect  employers  prejudices  for  workers 
with  certain  credentials  rather  than  the  slulls  brought  to  the 
job  Finally,  followup  studies  must  be  made  a  number  of 
years  after  the  students  graduate  in  order  to  reach  a 
judgment  but  then  the  question  arises  How  much  of  the 
vanauon  in  performance  is  annbutaMe  to  post-high  School 
education  or  training^  Despite  these  hazards,  res^chers 
have  sought  to  find  answers  to  guide  educauonal  policy 

Two  tesa  tnay  be  applied  to  the  types  of  jobs  ypcational 
graduates  get  Do  they  get  jobs  m  the  fields  IfoTwIxch  they 
trained''  And  do  they  get  jobs  at  skill  levels  cx>nsis,lent  with 
their  high  school  training'*  M*e  research  has  been  done  on 
the  first  thin  the  second  quesuon^  although  the  latter 
be  more  important 


OfTicial  Ofike  of  Education  records  indicate  that  the  vas 
nf»aNnty  of  vocational  graduates  enter  training-related  jobs 
while  individual  studies  report  lower  percentages  An 
^  extensive  analysts  of  training  relatedness  by  Gerald  Somen 
of  the  Umveruty  of  Wisconsin,  based  on  a  nauonal  sampl« 
of  1966  vocational  graduates,  showed  that  just  over  half  oi 
^e  high  school  graduates  took  fmi  jdbs  that  *ere  com- 
pletely different  or  only  slightly  related  to  their  field  o 
training  The  relationship  between  training  and  first  jol 
varied  considerably  among  vocational  programs  Health 
studKs  had  the  highest  proportKMs  of  graduates  in  training 
related  jobs  and  agriculture  the  lowest 

Enrollments  in  many  high  school  v^>cational  courses  are 
so  far  tn  excess  of  the  average  number  of  job  opemngs  ip 
these  fields.  Garth  Mangum  )vntes.  that  a  regular  oversup 
ply  would  result  if  many  enroUees  did  not  drop  out  befort 
graduauon  and  many  graduates  did  not  uke  jobs  outside 
their  field  of  training  Other  obstacles  to  establishing  a  higj 
correlation  between  vocauoiul  studies  and  first  jobs  are  th 
haphazard  way  local  education  agencies  decide  on  course 
offerings,  the  inadequacy  or  inappropnaleness  of  the  ski'* 
training  m  certain  programs,  and  the  lack  of  local  .labo 
market  information  for  good  program  planmng 

Despite  some  findings,  chiefly  by  Max  Eninger.  that 
training-related  j^  are  superuK.  the  University  of  Wis 
consin  study  concluded  that  the  particular  program  arc- 
was  of  httle  significance  m  the  student  s  postgnduaUon 
employment  and  earnings  The  findings  wipf^  th 

view  that  general  training  in  vocational  ikitts  is  to  b 
preferred  to  specific  training,  that  clusien  of  job  skiUs  in 
vocational  training  are  to  be  preferred  to  single  job  skills  * 

The  utility  of  high  school  vocational  educauon^so  ca 
be  tested  in  terms  of  the  skill  level  of  jobs  taken  b;. 
graduates  who  go  directly  to  work  If  vocational  educa- 
tion s  greater  cost  per  student  compared  with  other  hig 
sfhool  vducatKM  IS  to  be  justdkd.  vocational  gr^uatc. 
should  obtain  higher  level  entry  jobs,  advance  more 
rapfdly.  and  have  hi^ier  earnings  and  greater  job  satisfx 
two  than  their  peers  who  have  not  had~rocatJOnal  course 
Few  studies  directly  compare  the  entry  Jobs  of  voca- 
tional and  other  graduates  on  tbe  basis  of  skill  level  One 
survey  in  nine  oortheastefn  urban  gnmimiBifw>«  t 


that  there  was  no  significant  difference  among  graduates  t. 
.academic,  general  educauont  and  vocational  programs  tn 
broadly  measured  skill  levels  Ht>wever,  the  study  fous 
that  vocational  graduates  tended  to  find  jobs  in  manufactu^ 
ing  while  graduates  of  the  other  two  cumcula.  gravitateT 
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toward  wrhite-colUx  jobs  Severay^tudxs  have  examined 
^nJy  ib«  jobs  entered  by  vocational  (raduates  They  reveaJ 
har  a  dtsquiettnf  proporuon  of  vocational  fraduatn  enter 
and  renuun  in  unskilled  or  senus killed  jobs  requtnnc  Itltle 
X  no  pfx>r  tnurunfy 

Many  people  consider  the  benefits  of  vocationai  educa- 
iton  ai  syoonymous  with  monetary  advantifC.  expcessed  as 
itfTercnces  m  wa^  rates  or  eamtnfs  between  vocational 
uxl  other  hifh  school  paduates  entenn|  the  labor  market 
Tull  time  The  most  recent  and  sifrnficant  study  is  by  John 
Grsuso  and  John  Shea  of  the  Center  for  Human  Resource 
Research  of  the  Ohio  Sute  University  Lstn(  a  natJonaJ 
iampte  of  younf  males  and  a  staltsli«.aiiy  i.ontrofled 
analysis,  they  find  no  sit^jficanl  advanta^  for  vocatioful 

tinf  wafgt  4>f  ifl  jiKrc^MQ  in  houfjy  

wage  rates  over  lime 

Even  studies  which  find  an  initial  advaniate  for  the  hj|Lh 
school  vocational  graduate  also  diS«.over  that  the  ddTereoce 
ends  to  disappear  m  6  |o  tO  years  On  balance,  existing 
•studies  do  not  firmly  establish  an  earnings  advantage  for 
high  school  vocalionaf^aduates  over  i^ther  graduates  A 


distinct  eaminp  advantage  accrues  to  gradoates  of  junior 
or  community  cottefc  programs,  compared  with  both  high 
school  and  post-high  school  vocational  graduates 

The  most  common  finding  has  been  that  vocaiiun4i 
graduates  obtain  their  first  jobs  tnore  quickly  artd.  subse- 
quently, experience  fewer  and  briefer  spells  of  unempluy- 
ment  than  others  with  a  high  school  education  Bui  the 
evidence  is  by  no  means  conclusive  Two  institutional 
factors  may  favor  vocational  graduates  over  other  students 
in  their  transition  to  full-tftne  work  To^  considerable 
extent,  vocational  graduates  arranfe  for  their  first  post- 
school  jobs  before  school  ends,  often  with  the  same 
employer  for  whom  they  have  been  working  while  in 
school  Cooperative  education  and  other  work-expencnce 
-plans  alia  foster  prompt.entry  JAta >abi_A~seu^nd.iaclut~iS— 
the  greater  (Placement  assistance  pven  vocational  students 
by  School  f^acement  servKes  and  teachers 

it  often  IS  assumed  thai  those  who  enter  jobs  for  which 
Ihey  were  prepared  .are  more  m^isfied  and  exhibit  lower 
turnover  rates  than  other  people  To  (he  extent  that  one 
can  rely  on  individual  opinions  high  school  vocational 
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educauon  tnduates  teem  (o  be  yxn^tui  more  sctnfled 
ihan  other  hi«b  school  friduaies.  bui  one  researcher 
/eporu  (hai  the  difTererKes  are  noi  suusucally  sifmflcant 
VocationaJ  education  has  been  endorsed  as  a  way  to 
prevent  droppini  out  and  iis  attendant  probkms  Studies 
are  inconclusive  about  the  extent  to  which  vocational 
education  serves  Ihis  purpose  for  seoeral  cumculum  stu 
demv  Moreover.  «(0(.atiORai  education  dropout  rates  seetn 
(o  t«  ht|ber  th*A  chose  of  other  hifh  school  protnuns.  even 
wbeiTjtudiA  uic  vootrols  for  the  ability  and  socioeconofTHc 
status  of  siudenls  Thu  may  be  due  in  part  lo  inaccurate 
recordkeeping  or  an  abitiiy  to  obtain  employment  before 
iraduation 

The  fear  thai  enrollment  in  hifh  school  vocational 
programs  might  deRect  able' students  from  the  pursuit  of 
hifher  education  has  lost  much  of  its  force  in  the  last 
decade  As  posise«.ondar>  technical-vocational  courses 
ntushfuucn.  as  community  and  junior  coileces  blanket  the 
Nation,  and  as  colletes  adopt  open  admissions  policies, 
vocauonal  graduates  are  opting  for  more  educauon  almost 
as  oaen  as  other  high  school  graduates 

An  analysis  by  the  American  Insutmes  for  Research 
found  that  22  percent'.of  the  boys  and  13  percent  of  (he 
prls  who  were  seniors  in  vocauonal  programs  in  1960  went 
to  college  within  5  years  of  graduation  A  national  foUowup 
survey  of  1966  vocauonal  graduates  showed  that,  within  3 
years,  more  than  half  had  taken  some  additional  educauon 
and  30  percent  had  proceeded  directly  to^further  studies 
from  high  school  Those  who  had  entered  2  year  vocational 
courses  in  community  or  junior  colleges  showed, a  high 
propensity  to  transfer  to  4'year  colleges 

This  trend  toward  further  education  for  vocauonal  gradu- 
ates tends  additional  support  to  flexible  vocational  curricula 
which  permit  wuJe  options  for  both  jobs  and  study,  the 
cluster  approach  to  subject  matter,  a  comprehensive  school 
setung.  and  a  heavy  stress  on  academic  subjects,  mcluding 
remedial  work  before  higher  education  is  entered 

New  York  City  s  expeneoce  accentuates  this  need  In 
1970.  the  proportion  of  the  city  s  vocational  graduates  who 
went  dvectly  to  f^U  time,  further  study  was  67  percent,  it 
had  been  13  percent  pnly  7  years  earlier  The  high  entrance 
rate — generated  by  New  York  s  open  admissions  policy— 
has  been  accompanied  by  high  dropout  rates,  often  due  to 
inadequate  preparation  in  basic  language  and  math  skills  if 
Vocational  high  school  programs  are  to  serve  as  feeden  to 
rurther  edocafioh.  Their  cinTKuta  ftlusr  bf  reasstssed  mlhir 
lighlf 
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Poteniiany.  co«-<ffeciiven«j  and  cMi-benefit  analy»« 
could  be  the  mo*i  ujeful  looh  for  evaluaunj  vanouj 
educaliona]  and  irainmf  systems  and  suffesting  which 
educaticnai  invt»tmentj  to  expand  or  contract  But  there  n 
a'lunttetJ  number  of  jucb  studte^.  few  of  them  naiwtuJ  ai>d 
(hey  are  plagued  by  unresolved  £ooceptual.  methodolot>- 
cal.  and  dau  problems  as  weii  This  utuation  led  Ernst 
Strom sdorfer.  an  authority  on  cost-benefit  analyse*  of 
educabon.  to  conclude  it  a  ibu»  sull  unckar.  except  at 
the  most  gross  level  of  analysis,  just  what  are  the  pnvaie 
and  social  casts  and  returns  of  vocational  education  " 
Stromsdorfer.  m  his  analysis  for  the  National  Planning 
AssociatK>n  has  found  that  high  school  vocational  educa- 
tion shows  a  small  effect  on  earnings  and  apparently 
yidds  positive  returns  to  students  '  But  other  studies  have 
more  negative  conclusions 

C«fnmunHy  C*liM«  Pay«ff  Hlfh«r 

Occupational  skills  which  are  acquired  in  community 
colleges  pay  off  better  than  those  cbuined  m  high  school 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  both  vocational  and 
nonvocalJonaThigh  school  graduates  benefit  from  going  on 
to  community  college  occupational  programs  The  superior 
performance  of  community  college  graduates  in  the  tabor 
market  nuy  in  part  reflect  differences  in  student  ability  and 
background  which  have  not  been  controlled  in  studies 
However,  community  college  courses  are  more  responsive 
than  secondary  school  courses  to  the  labor  market,  operate 
at  a  hi^er  level,  and  are  relatively  scarce  for  occupations 
requiring  postsecondary  but  less-than<ollcge  training  For 
those  with  options,  postponement  of  vocational  studies 
appears  profitable 

Still,  the  case  cannot  be  made  for  delaying  all  vocational 
education  until  community  college  Too  oiany  high  school 
students  are  not  able  or  willing  to  go  oh  to  such  a  school 
But  the  expectation  of  career  educators  that  most  hi^ 
school  students  are  ready  to  make  a  commitment  to  a 
definite  carejcr  goes  counter  to  what  we  know  about 
occupational  choice  The  jobs  uken  by  the  vast  m^yofity  of 
1  tchool  g/adgates  and  dropouts  who  go  directly  to 
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called  academic  and  general  programs  insofar  as  Ihey  relalc 
to  getting  a  job.  finding  a  job.  keeping  a  job.  being 
promoted  on  the  job.  etc  '  On  the  contrary,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a  case  for  expansion  of  Ki^  school  vocational 
education  courses,  based  on  past  performance 

Of  course,  these  findings  may  be  due  in  part  to 
deficiencies  in  the  programs  and  their  students  Some 
courses,  domestic  science,  for  example,  are  avocational  in 
content  and  utihzation  for  mos^  students  Vocational 
courses  are  offered  for  jobs— nurse  aide  U  one— that 
requu^e  no'pnor  skill  training  Some  vocational  graduates 
do  not  absorb  what  they  are  tau^i.  while  others  can  type 
adequately  but  cannot  spell  or  read  at  a  seventh  grade 
level  Still  others  can  be  employed  only  after  an  apprenucc- 


work  should  not  be  confused  wtth  careers 

Our  review  of  the  large  body  of  analytic  studies  of 
vocational  education  shows  no  conclusive  advantage  for  it 
The  review  fails  to  satisfy  the  heartfelt  desire  of  a 
Wyoming  vocaOonal  educator  for  empincal  evidence  that 
will  prove  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  our  traditional 
occupaUonaJ  education  programs  are  superior  to  the  so- 


ship  Of  other  further  If  amtn^" 

Vocational  courses  may  be  poorly  designed  for  industry 
needs  or  not  teach  their  prescribed  syllabus  They  may  be 
ill  suited  to  the  local  labor  market  or.  in  the  case  of  rural  ^ 
schools,  to  the  areas  to  which  former  students  may  move 
Many  employers  prefer  academic  graduates  and  rate  them 
higher,  even  for  jobs  requiring  skills  Some  courses  offered 
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at  tbc  hi|b  Kbool  levd  lead  lo  job*  only  if  poUMCondary 
«Jacaikxi  b  completed  RnaUy  fnduates  who  can  obtain 
only  kyw-pwd  jobs  la  the  ftdd  for  which  they  tiamed  oay 
prefer  OMldUed  jobs  at  bifber  p«y. 

Vocatooal  educatxMi  co»u  may  be  reduced  and  better 
rcMlta  achieved  throu|fa  proposal)  lo  »hJtA  from  individual 
h)|fc  Khool  prtframs  to  repoaa!  or  area  sluH  centers, 
dimnale  or  reduce  less  productive  protrams.  adopt  the 
clutter  of  sluUs  approach^  substitute  mdustnal  aru  for  more 
spcaHc  skill  courses,  rely  more  on  wori-expcnence  and 
cooperative  educatxM  ^uranycincnii.  and  make  freater  use 
of  employer  pr cmnes  for  practical  tnumot. 

StiO.  reservations  about  expaodto^  traditional  vocational 
education  persist  on  the  b^  of  the  dtfTiculUes  of  sialTlnf. 
Combattiof  vested,  interesu,  kcepini  courses  lechnolop* 
caUy  up  to  date,  obummi  employer  support,  and  maki(« 
the  lolal  currKulum  responsrve  to  labor  market  trends 
European  vocational  education  JS  equally  troubled  by  these 
problems.  Ii  appears  that  dnadvantafcd  or  minonty  youth* 
mi|fat  be  better  served  by  dueci  approaches,  such  as 
opcniac  up  apprcntkcstep  or  eacouraunf  other  employer 

But  the  most  idlms  arfument  aiauist  an  expansion  of 
traditioftal  vocatJonai  education  lies  m  the  structure  of 
detsaod  for  youof  workers  Advocates  of  career  education 
aod  of  expanded  vocatiooal  education  usually  assume  that 
there  are  bir«e  numbers  of  job^  vicattcies  for  hith  school 
iradMlea  with  ikilis.  They  arpie  that  the  productxM  of 
•AdittMti  Munbers  in  the  ntht  fleldi  and  places  automau- 
cally  will  open  up  career  ladders  to  those  who  mijhi 
otberwiae  be  unemployed  or  trapped  in  low-level  jobs.  Bui 
even  a  cursory  examkauon  of  the  labor  market  situation  of 
yottfk  munt*  there  U  a  hmited  demand  for  skilled  high 
Kbool  jraduates. 

Bweaa  of  Ubor  StatMtks  annual  dau  for  the  years  from 
1939  ihrov^  1972  indicate  Ihatt  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
all  male  hifb  school  graduates  »ho  went  durctly  to  work 
took  first  >obs  that  could  be  classified  as  potentially  using 
schooUcfUired  occupational  skills  On  the  average,  over 
lutf  of  the  male  graduates' each  year  took  jobs  ju  laborers 
Of  operatives,  jobs  thaf'  at  most  require  bnef  .on-the-job 
tTamaf.  5o«ie  10  to  15  percent  entered  jo^  tor  which 

The  dau  also  show  very  htile  upward  occupation 
nobility  tc  ±e  first  years  after  high  school  graduation  It  it 
only  after  being  out  of  htgfa  school  several  years  thai  young 
men  make  suable  shifts  toward  more  skilled  occupaUons 


Age.  wort  experience,  additional  on-the-job  traimng.  r»r 
further  study  gradually  opens  to  some  youth  the  positions 
(hat  high  school  vocational  education  cannot  obtain  for 
most  of  tis  new  graduates 

It  may  be  possible  to  alter  the  nature  of  demand, 
but  it  will  require  an  effort  that  is  independent  of  measures 
which  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  youth  Ubor 
>upply  Career  education  and  vocanonal  education  advo- 
i-ate?  like  manpower  program  advocates  of  the  i960  s. 
emphasize  improving  »be  supply  of  labor.  *ut  pay  iitile 
attention  to  the  demand  side  iusi  as  manpower  programs 
in  the  I970*s  have  become  sensiUve  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  jobs,  so  vocauonaJ  education  must  take  a  hard 
look  ai  the  job  uiuation  for  those  who  do  oot  go  beyond 
high  school 

Presumably,  graduates  who  go  directly  to  work  and 
obtain  no  further  iraimng  or  education  will  be  a  dtmtmshtng 
pan  of  the  youth  labor  supply  and  a  duUoci  minority 
Along  with  high  school  dropouu.  they  will  face  compeU- 
IKX)  for  the  belter  jobs  from  okkr  and  more  experKnced 
workers  or  better  educated  youth  Vocational  graduates 
will  be  limited  by  the  desire  of  some  employers  to  do  thetr 
own  imning.  controlled  entry  to  some  occupations,  and  the 
Imiited  entry  and  promoUon  possibilities  in  small  flrms. 
especially  m  the  services  ForecasU  of  the  educauonai 
requuYments  for  new  entranU  to  the  labor  force  show  a 
modest  need  for  high  school  vocational  fiaduates.  Most  of 
these,  young  people  will  be  restncted  to  the  least  desirable 
entry  jobs  with  no  skill  requiremems. 

Iin#«rt«n««  •<  W«rfc  AttJtutfM  CfM 

As  a  result,  basic  literacy  and  good  work  atutudes  may 
be  more  important  for  employment  than  occupational  skills 
An  increasing  number  of  employers  already  look  for  these 
qualities,  rather  than  tor  traditional  vocational  skills  U  S 
advocates  of  career  educaUon  and  the  vocational  amend- 
ments of  196$  have  given  th^  imprc^sKui  that  occupaUonal 
skills  are  inextricably  bound  to  general  instruction  about, 
and.orKnUUon  to.  the  world  of  work. 
,  Most  European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  separate 
the  two  and  Ua<x  it  possible  to  foster  work  orienUiion 
studies  without  ofTenng  specific  vocational  courses  dunng 
compulsory  education  In  most  European  countries  grow> 
tng  numbers  of  educators  and  businessmen  argue  for 
imparting  a  good  general  educaUon  rather  than  occupa- 
tional skills  dunng  the  years  of  compulsory  schooling 

It  IS  a  myth     suggest  that  most  Amencan  high  school 
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ffaduoies  who  go  direcUy  (o  work  could  be  placed  on  a 
reai  career  (adder  if  only  they  had  vocational  education  tn 
hifh  schoo4  The  Amencan  idea  thai  is  good  (o  pve 
every  youth  occupational  skills  }o  that  he  or  she  can 
compete  for  a  limited  number  of  lob  cpcninfs  is  damapnf 
lOfthc  large  number  *ho  must  faa  in  the  cocnpeuuon  and  »$ 
wasteful  of  revMirces  / 

How  doc5  this  conclusion/vear  on  recommendations  for 
altaing  the  course  offenmp  for  the  three  separate  groups 
of  high  school  studentsy^llege  preparatory  (who  compose 
about  iO  percent  of  io(M  enronment),  gpoeral  (25  percent), 
and  vocational  {25p^^rcentP 

h  has  been  cywnhc^i  tha>  graduates  of  4.year  or  2-year 
colleges,  as  ^\  as  college  dropouts,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  the  labor  market  if  they  have  no  occupational  skills  But 
does  It  follow  from  this  that  all  college^bound  students 
should  be  pvert  a  nurketable  skill  in  high  school?  Career 
education  advocates  endorse  the  objecuve.  but  are  vague 
on  the  Qieans  of  accomplishing  it 

Drap^lut  •f  Offfi  CmticuHmn  Ur»*4 

College-bound  youth  should  have  lowest  pnonty  for  high 
school  vocational  education,  cotwidenng  their  white-collar 
and  professional  orienUtion  and  their  need  lo  develop  skills 
in  language,  mathenutics.  and  analytical  thinking  The 
academic  program  itself  is  occupational  education  for 
many.  Clearly,  substituting  vocational  subjects  for  aca- 
demic courses  could  be  detrimental  to  the  occupational 
needs  of  many  future  college  students 

Because  community  colleges  ami  technical  institutes 
have  superior  offerings  and  a  greater  variety  of  courses, 
and  produce  greater  ecoqomic  returns  fof  their  vocational 
graduates,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion of  vouth->whether  dropouts  or  graduate^  of  high 
schools  or  colleges — to  these  schools  rather  thaij  to  attempt 
to  give  this  training  to  all  hi^  school  students  Academic 
Students  who  ^o  not  go  to  college  may  sutl  be  better  off  to 
postpone  occupational  skill  training  until  after  hi^  school 
graduation 

In  all  of  the  literature  on  education,  not  a  kind  word  has 
been  said  about  the  general  curriculum  It  is  recognized  as 
a  watered-down  academic  course  which  docs  not  serve  its 
students  even  passably  well.  The  issue  is  whether  an 
alternative  high  school  cumculum  heavily  vocational,  can 
aid  this  group,  which  often  includes  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  and  Tninority  students  The  situation  is  not 
encouraging,  there  a/e  doubts  whether  basic  Itteracy.  let 
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alone. occupational  skills,  can  be  instilled  m  sch6o} 

The  general  curriculum  should  be  abolished  Some  of  lis 
siudenu  might  be  directed  to  classroom  vocational  educa 
tion.  but  the  mjyonty  should  go  into  work-study  and 
cooperative  educauon  programs  Under  work-study  the 
school  helps  the  student  to  get  a  part-time  job.  but  not 
necessarily  one  in  a  training  situation  or  (hat  ^1  develop  a 
skill  In  cooperauve  educauon.  work  and  study  are  related 

The  least  aWc  high  school  students  are  best  suited  to  J 
work-study  It  may  encourage  them  to  remain  m  school, 
ease  their  transition  to  full  time  work,  and  help  them  make 
a  realistic  adjustment  to  the  unfavorable  labor  market 
situation  they  face  If  there  are  too  few  work-study 
openings,  in-school  jobs  can  be  created  Sr  the  schools  can 
suovontraci  with  employers  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
Federally  financed  job  creation  may  be  necessary 

Cooperative  education,  although  greatly  expanded,  had 
only  290,000  participants  in  1970.  a  small  fraction  of  alt 
vocational  education  students  A  desirable  goal  for  cooper- 
ative education  might  be  50  percent  of  all  high  school 
vocational  and  general  cumculum  students  To  open  up 
jobs,  nonprofit  and  public  employers  as  well  as  pnvatc 
businesses  #K>uId  bc;.^nvassed  Child  labor  law  revtsions. 
the  cooperation  of  trstde  unions,  and  massive  job  creation 
are  required  to  implement  a  large-scale  program 

As  for  the  vocational  student  body,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  growing  number  of  vocational  studenu  who 
enter  college  These  students  might  find  it  easier  if  tbeir 
high  school  studies  were  more  heavily  academic,  or  at  least 
remedial  in  basK  language 'and  math  skJlls  The  idea  Of 
teaching  high  school  academk  subjecu  through  vocational 
courses  should  be  widely  tested 

The  least  able  students  in  vocational  courses  tend  tO 
enter  unskilled  or  seniiskilled  }Oin  and  might  profit  from 
greater  emphasis  on  basic  commumcation  skills  and  work 
attitudes  Also,  they  should  tx  diverted  from  speaftc  skills 
courses  into  cooperative  education. or  work-study  pro- 
grams 

Traditional  vocational  education,  reorganized  in  cluster 
courses,  should  permit  direct  entry  into  employment  above 
the  unskilled  or  semiskilled  levels  Nationally,  offke'  and 
business  programs  appear  to  be  particularly  suitable  at  the 
high  school  level,  but  several  other  fields,  such  as  dental 
assistant  or  technician,  also  warrant  expansion  Total 
enrollments  should  roughly  patch  the  number  of  local  job 
opportunities,  taking  account  of  all  sources  of  lab^  and  the 
dropout  rates  of  vocational  students.  ^  □ 
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Th^  American  Associauon  of  Community  and  Junior  Cotlcfes  (AACJC)  is  a 
luuottai  prDfcsMona]  organization  s«rvin(  community  ai>d  junior  collcfcs  and 
technical  institutes  AACJC's  mission  is  to  provide  an  orfanizatton  for  ruttonaT 
leadership  of  community ^baicd.  performance-orKnted  postsecondary  education. 

The  Astociauon  represents 

approxiflfiately  900  mstituuons  both  publicly •  and  pnvately«supported. 

•  a  student  enroHment  of  more  than  3.500.000 

*  one  or  more  institutions  in  430  confressional  districts. 

i 


For  additional  information  contact 

Dr  John  E.  Ttrrell.  vice  president  for  (ovenimental  affairs 
Ms  Gat  re  Olson,  assocute  director 
Office  of  Governmental  Affairs 

AoMfican  AMOcUtloa  of  Coramtmlty  and  jBulor  Cc^tcfcs 
Suite  410 

One  Dupont  Circle.  N  W, 
,   Washintron.  D  C  20036 
(2O2)293.'705O 
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SUPfLEMEHTAL  STAnMEMT  lY  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ^mSH  IN  COMMUNITY  AKD  JUNIOR 
COLLEGES ,  An  Affiliate  of  AACJC 

This  st«te«cat  Is  offered  as  «  suppletoent  to  the  tettlaony  of  the  Aaerlcan  Afsocl^lpn 
of  ConDUQlty  and  Junior  ^lolleget,  for  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  principles  therein 
outllnad.    As  consunlty  college  educators  we  are  well  aware  of  the  iaportant  job  our 
colltsc*        dolns  m  occupational  education  for  our  students »  part  tixie»  full  tlsie» 
young »  and  adult.    In  this  statement  we  hope  to  encourage  the  Congress  to  recognize 
that  the  needs  of  women  are  not  fully  served  by  the  Azaerlcan  vocational  education 
system,  as  nunerous  studies  and  our  own  direct  experience  show.    Therefore »  Just  as 
it  reoalna  necessary  to  provide  setasldes  for  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped 
In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  In  order  to  ensure  that  their  needs  will  receive  an 
adequate  progran  focus»  we ^believe  that  It  has  becoae  appropriate  for  the  law  to 
suggest  sooe  ways  In  which,  vocational  education  opportunity  should  be  targeted  for 
women. 

As  the  Project-  Baseline  Suppleoentary  Heport  on  "Women  In  VoCfatlonal  Education"* 
Indlcatea,  the  higher  the  level  and/or  the  greater  the  pay  potential  of  the  Job,  the 
lower  Is  the  participation  of  wooen.    Historically  and  continuously,  there  are  certain 
occupatlons,(homemaklng,  health  and  office  occupations)  supported  by  the  Vocational 
Educatloh  Act  which  are  uniquely  female,  while  cost  of  the  rest  are  distinctly  not. 
In  vocational  education  there  aeems  to  be  very  little  niddle  ground.    And  of  course, 
the  occupations,  which  arc  uniquely  female  tend  to  be  those  which  are  uniquely  lower 
paid  than  other  occupations.  '  > 

In  large  part  this  situation  is  the  result  of  tradition  and  attitude  and  we  would  like 
to  suggest  several  specific  methods  of  consciousness-raising  in  vocational  education 
which  wiU^help  highlight  the  existing  situation,  «nd  encourage*  needed  changes. 

Data:    The  Office  of  Education  should  coilec,t  and  publish  data  on  female  and  alnority^ 
participation  in  vocational  education.    We  understand  that  this  is  planned  and  hope  ^ 
that  the  plans  go  forward  without  delay.    Without  data  available  on  a  regular  basis 
it  is  difficult  either  to  analyze  current  programs  or  foUow  patterns  of  change. 

Guidance  and  Counaelingr  More  work  is  heeded  with  the  counselors  themselves,  with 
tests  given  to  students,  as  well  as  with  female  students  at  all  educational  levels 
to  help  with  unbiased  career  planniiig  and  positive  self  image. 

Advisory  Councils.    In  order  to  give  a  public  focus  on  barriers  to  female  participation 
and 'on  Success  in  improving  female  access  to  vocational  and  occupational  education, 
it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  National  and  State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational 
Education  were  required  to  make  an  annual  survey  of  female  partlcilpation  in  vocational 
education.    If  Local  Coordinating  ComoltCees  are  adopted  as  well,  these  coomittees 
could  also  be  required  to  survey  the  sit;iation  locally. 

Incorporation  into  State  PlannlnK.    5tate  plan  requirements  should  include  assurances 
that  the  state  plan  has  given  due  consideration  to  the  development  of  vocational 

education  opportunities  for  women  —  see,, for  example,  the  suggested  Section  127  in     

S.  939,  where  assurances  of  this  nature  are  required  with  regard  to  the  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  older  persons,  etc. 


♦October  30,  19^4,  Project  Baseline,  SorChcrn  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff,  Arizona. 
Prepared  by  Marilyn  Steele ^  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  Flint,  Michigan. 
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Reierch  and  Pcaonstratlon;  taprovement  of  Vocational  jnd  Occupational  Education 
Research  and  dcnonatratlon  projects  related  to  vocational  education  for  woacn  should 
be  authorized  and  encouraged.    A^ao,  the  augsested  Section  136  In  S.  939  which  author- 
izes funds  for  **laprove»cnt  o&>voc«tlonal  and  occupational  education"  should  Include 
an  avartness  of  the  special  probless  of  woccn,  by  Including  then  specifically  araong 
thy-tyr^er^roups  Mmttgitgd^ir^ggmfi^gUTtZ) .  —  —  


We  would  hope  that  actions  such  as  these,  which  are  perolsslve  and  attention-getting 
rather  than  oandatory,  would  help  to  expand  women's  options  In  vocational  and  occupa- 
tional education.    These  specific  actions  are  suggested  only  as  possibilities,  others 
•ay  actuAlly  find  their  way  Into  law.    Our  saaln  point  Is  that  sooe  Congressional 
recognition  of  a  problea  needing  attention  Is  both  tloely  aind  essential. 
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AH  ANALYs!rtr )rTSREA  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  IN  1974  -  19.75*  ^ 

Thlf  .61  Pajc  Directory  gives  the  detal^-s  of  area  vocational  schools  in  each  state 
for  fiscal  year  1975.  In  addition,  the  growth  over  Che  last  three  years  Is  shown 
on  Attachsent  1  froo  the  Directory. 


1)  The  growth  in  the  l^st  three  years  has  been  from  1889  in  FY  '72  to 
2452  In  Ti  *75,  or  563  in  miaber,  or  23Z.  : 

2)  There  were  four  states  with  Dore  than  100  area  vocational  schools  in 
FY  .*72  (California,  Ohio,  Xexas  and  Virginia). 

3)  Two  states  expanded  to  over  100  in  the  three  years, —  Alabana  froa  50 
to  101,  and  Washington  fron  31  to  161! 

4)  Virginia  declined  froa  161  In  FY  '72  to  105  in  the  three  years. 

Attachoent  2  shows  the  breakSovn  by  state  of  the  se<.ondary,  postsecondary  and  adUlt 
area  vocational  schools.    The  following  can  be  found  in  Attachaents  2  and  3: 

1)  Five  (5),  states  wiph  no  area  secondary  vocational  schools  (Idaho,  Iowa, 
Hlnnesota,  North  Carolina  and  Wisconsin). 

2)  Four.  (4)  states  with  no  area  adult  vocational  schools  (Indiana,,  ^ichlgan^ 
,           Oregon  and  Virginia).  *  y"'^ 

3)  Two  (2)  states  with  no  area  postsecondary  schools  (New  York  and  VerpKJnt). 

4)  Eighteen  (18)  states  have  all  —  or-aliaost  all  —  postsecondary  done  by 
conriu«ity  colleges  —  324  schools.  y""^ 

5)  Ten  (10)  states  have  no  postsecondary  done  by  cocsminity  cplieges  —  175 

Schools. 

6)  Six  (6)  states  sake  jieavy  u>e  of  conounity,  colleges^ f^or  postsecondary  7- 
202  ychools.  » 

7)  Fif teep_(l5)  s^ates  oake  liaited  use  of  cooo^nlty  colleges  for  poilsecond- 
/"""SfVi  — '%17 'schools.  _  ^y 

8)  Thus  #4  and^#6,  24  states  with  526  sc^ols,  have  cost  or  pake  heavy  use  of 
cooounity  colleges  for  postsecondaJpy  —  46. 5Z.  ' 

9)  In  #5  and  91  ^  25  states  with  5^2  schools,  have  none  6r  very  little  post- 
secondary  in  connunlty  ^ol^^s  —  51. 7Z. 

In  Attaehsent  3,  each  state  placed  in  the  categories  outlined  above  with  the  post- 
secondary  enrollaent  in  e^tcff. 

V  t  y^  '  ' 

1}    It  can  b^>m)ted  that  the  24'  states  with  only  46.5^  of  the  postsecondary  area 

voca^<fnal  schools  that  nake  heavy  use  of  comsunity  colleges  enroll  65Z  of 

th<Jpo  St  secondary  students. 
2)    Conversely,  the  25  states  with  51. 7Z  of  the  area  postsecondary  vocarticJnaV^ 

schools  that  nake  little  or  no  use  of  conorunity  ^cdLleges  only  enroll  34Z 

df  the  postsecondary  students. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  froo  this  evidence  that  the  Rreater  use  of .  cosismnitv  colleges  4 
increases  the  number  of  individuals  receiving  postsecondary  occupational  training. 


»Directory  Area  Vocational  Education  Schools  -  FY  '75:  USOE-BOAE        ^  - 
JET/March  1975  / 


/ 


TOTALS 


Arl2<m« 
ArlunsAs 
C«Iifomta 
Colorado 
ConneccicuC 
Del«w«re  * 
Oi«^.  of  Col. 
Florida 
.Georgia 
lUwaii 
Idaho 
Illinola 
Indiana 
lea 
Kansas 
Kentucx^ 
Louisiana 
Haine 
Karyland 
Hassachuseccs 
I  Michigan 
Hinnesoca 
Kisaissippi 
Hisaouri 
Koncana 
Nebraaka 
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ATTACHMENT  l* 


ITOHBER  OF  AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOS  SCHOOLS^ 
»Y  STATE  FOR  SEL£Cr£D  YEARS 


i2Zi 

o 

1889'    2148  2452 


Scace 


50 
9 

14 
19 
105 
13 
19 

5 
*6 
31 
42 
16 

6 
47 
30 
2" 
14 
.  57 
32 
21 
81 
66 
61 
32 
56 
55 

5 
10 


83 
9 
14 
22 
118 
12 
19 
6 
6 
34 
Zl 
17 
6 
49 
37 
25 
14 
61 
31 
20 
88 
80 

55 
53 
5 
10 


101 
9 

14 
35 
124 
'  15 
20 
10 
7 

78 

^1 

«  6 

55 
43 
25 
14 

J 


88 
87 
77 
50 
68 
53 
5 
14 


Nevada 

Sew  Haripshire 
Sew  Jersey 
Sew  Mexico 
New  York 
Sorch  Carolina 
Sor^  Dakoca 
Ohio  » 
Oklahoma 
Oregon^/^ 
Penrtsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Souch  ca>roliiia 
South  Dakoca 
Tennesate 

Utah 

Verconc," » 
'Virginia 
Washington 
Wesc  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ' 
Wyoming  ^ 
-Asierican  Sar.oa  ' 
Cuao 

Puerto  Rico^^ 
Trust  territory 
Virgin  Islands 


1972     1973  19^5 


6 
24 
35 

8 

70 
52 

6 

126 
17 
18 
62 

8  • 
45 

6 
M 
U7 
12 
15 
161 
31 
37 
37 
,  7 

1 

1 
16 

1 

2 


5 
31 
37 

8 
71 
56, 

6 
UQ 
24 

89 

d 
50 
6 
40 
lU 
'  12 
15 
XP.5 
125 
39. 
38 
7 
1 

1  ' 
16 
1 
2 


17 
34 
3- 
9 

57 
6 

:6 

IS 
92 

3 
51 

6 

14 

13 
ICi 
161 
5o 
,  38 
7 
*^  1 
I 
L6 
'  1 
'  2 
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ATTACHMEKT  2;    Are*  Vocational  Scho5)Vs  by  State  and  Level  —  197A  -  1975 


State 

Alabaoa 
Alaska 

Arizoo* 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

De lava re 

D.  C. 

r  lor  Ida 

Georgia 

Kavall  , 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lova 

Kansaa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 
,  Maine 

Maryland 

Hassachusetta 

Hichigan 

Hinaesota 

Hisslaolppl 
•Mlasourl  


Secondary 

63 

6 

3 

8 
21 
15 
16 
-U 

6  ' 
69 
94 
15 

0 

30  " 
33 
0 
14 
60 
21 
16 
74 
70" 
40 
0 
52 
-  51 


 5— 

2 

12 

25 
34 

6 
72 

0 

2 

106 
25 

4 
91 

7 
37 

5 

^  17 

10 
15 
81 

161 
42 
0 
5 
20 
1677 


Postsecondary 


11 
27 
97 
15 
15 
4 
4 
35 
26 
6 
6 

25 
1ft 
-25 
14 
23 
31 
7 
14 
44 
37 
50 
25 
27 


Adult 

101 
I 
14 
35 
21 
15 
19 
10 
6 

33^ 
26 

6 

6 
55 

0 
25 
U 
23 
31 
19 
42 
75 

0 
11 
65 
45 


101 
9 
14 
35 
124 
15 
20 
10 
7 

78 
•120 
21 
6 
55 
43 
25 
14 
82 
31 
21 
88 
87 
77 
50 
'  68 
53 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Hevada 

Hew  Baspshlre  ^ 
New  Jersey 
Hew  Mexico 
Hew  York 
Horth  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoas 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
'  Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina^ 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Venaont 
Vlrslnla 
Va shine tpn 
West  VlrginjlA 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Others 
Totals 


7 
5 
9 

20 
9 
0 

57 
3 

42 

20 
'  14 

33 
1 

34 
6 

39 
42 
13 

0 
24 
32 
41 
38 

7 

13 
1134 


9 

3 
15 
29 

9 
66 
57 

5 
97 
26 

0 
64 

4-9 
"  6 
43 
84 
14 
15* 
0- 
32 
56 
•  38 
7 
19 
1352 


14 
17 
34 
34 

9 
72 
57 

6 

132 
26 
18 
92 
8 
51 
6 
48 
152 
14 
15 
105 
161 
56 
38 
7 
21  - 
2452 


*Slnce  one  Instlttitic**.  is  of 


two  or  more.  tor-V  -'^^  nor  dfr-ct  addl..!....  of  three. 
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AO  VOCATIOWL  EDJCATIW  BILL  «  3335  -  S  939 


— ll*^ 


BOAE 


Mln.  40Z  -  Sec.  Voc. 


STATES 


Mln.  UOZ  -  PS  Occ.  Ed. 


■9 

-— Kot  less  than  75Z  C.C. 
(or  302  of  Total 
Approrlaticns) 

Request 


State  Voc".  Ed.  M. 

— not  less  than  75Z  Sec. 

Request 


f  AN 


202 


New  Board  for 
I  Allotment  of  Pedersl 
I      Vocational  Fund* 
NRecooocnda  DLvitio^ 


Local 
Coordinating 
Cocaitteea 


Existing  or 
New  Agencv 


Institutions 


(ov«r  for  list  of  co-spon»ors) 
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SfOHSORS  ANI>  CO-SPONSORS  Of  AACJC  VOCATIONAL  EDOaTlON  BILLS 


a.  R.  3036        Carl  D.  Perklnt  (D  -  Kentucky)        S.  939        Cliiborn*  Pell  (D  -  R.  I.) 

Albert  H.  Quie  (R  --HinnetoM)  J.  Clean  Beall,  Jr,  (R*'-  Md. 

John  H.  Dent  (D  -  Penn«ylv«ai«) 
^  Alphonzo  Bell  (R  -  California) 

«John  Bradesat  (D  '  Indiana)  ^ 
Marvin  L.  Each  (R  -  Hichigan) 
Jaaes  0,  0*Hart  (D  -  Kichisan) 

Ronald  A.  Sarttin  (R  -  Connecticut)  n 

Willian  D.  ford  (D—  Michigan) 

John  H,  Buchanan,  Jr.  (R  -  Alabaca) 

Patty  D.  Mink  (D  -  Hawiii) 

Jtnet  M.  Jeffordi  (R  -  Vemont) 

Lloyd  Meeds  (D  -  Wathlnston) 

Larry  Pretsler  (R  -  South  DakoU)  ^ 
-s  Phillip  Burton  (D  -  CalifomU) 
Williaa  L.  Clay  (D  -  Miiiouri)  i 
"    ,       Michael  T.  Bloutn  (D  -  Iowa) 

Robert  J T  Cornell  (D  -  Wiicontin) 
Ptul  Sioon  (D  -  Illinois) 
Tin  L.  Hall  (D  -  Illinois) 

H.  I.  3269.        Prank  Thospson,  Jr.  (D  >  Hew  Jersey) 

Doainick  V.  Daniels  (D  -  Hev  Jersey) 

Parren  J.  Mitchell  (D  -  Maryland) 

Leoi\or  K.  Sullivan  (D  '  Missouri) 

Ton  Rallsbsck  (R  -  Illinois) 

Peter  Rodlno,  Jr.  (D  -  New  Jersey). 
 Ta»cr"H7~seheuer  (D'="Kev  Toxkl '   

Alvln  J.  Bsldua  (D  -  Wiscon^5Chr>^ 

Robert  F.  Drinan  (D  -  Massachusettfs) 

Williaa  C.  Waspler  (R  -  Virginia) 

Charles  J.  Carney  (D  -  Ohio) 

David'  W.  Evans  (D  -  Indiana) 

Alan  Steeltiian  (R  -  Texas) 

Daniel  J.  Flood  (D  -  Pennsylvania) 

Charles  H.  Wil-c***  (Dr  -  California) 

Charles  B.  Rangel  (D  -  Liberal  -  New  York)  ' 
Carroll  Hubbsrd,  Jr,  (D  -  ICentu?ky) 
Harley  0.  Staggers  (D  -  West  Virginia) 
,        *     ^    Abrahao  Kazcn',  Jr.  (D  -  Texas) 
'    "  Lionel  Van  Deerlin  (D  -  California) 

John  B.  Breckinridge  (D  -  Kentucky) 

H.  R.  3991        Bob  Wilson  (R.  -  California)  ^ 
'  Leo  J.  Ryan  (D  -  California) 
Spark  Matsunaga  (D  -Hawaii)  *^ 
Herbert  E.  Harris  II  (D  -  Virginif^ 
Leo  C.  Zeferetti  (D  -  ConaerVativc  -  New  York) 
Corrine  Boggs  (D  -  Louisiana) 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (D  -  California) 
Charles  Thonc  (R  -  Nebraska) 

Wright  Pattaan  (D  -  Texas)  ' 
« 

H.  R.  1953        Ceorg^c  M.  O'Brien  (R  -  Illinois) 
H    B    ^f<f>t        Albert  W.  Johnson  (R  -  Pennsylvania) 
H.  R,  3473        Claude  D.  Pepper  (D  -  Florida) 
H.  R.  J70a        Wllliatj  V.  Alexander,  Jr.  (D  -  Arkansas) 
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May  26,  1975 


The  Honorable  Claiborne.  Pell 
United  States  Senate 
Senate  Office  Guilding 
Washington^  t>.C  .    2021 0 

Dear  Senator  Pell; 


The  proposed  Postsecoodary  Vocational  Edcication  Act  of  197J5  is 
most  important  because  of  Its  six  major  provisions  as  follows; 

1  .      That  States  ^>ave  the  option  to  distribute  funds  through  a  ^ 
separate  comnnunijty  college  unit  fct*  postsecondary 
institutions.   (We  have  been  advocating  th^  position 


2.  That  a  State'*s  occupational  plan  would  be  written  by  the 
State  Commission  on  postsecondary  education  formed 

•  under  authority  of  section, 1202.   (We  now  have  this  in 
Texas . )  ^ 

3.  That  75%  of  the  40%  of  total  State  vocational  funds 

allocated  to  postsecondary  programs  nrvjst  be  used  y 
for  programs  in  community  college^. 

# 

4.  That  the  State  Advisory  Councils  on  vocational  education 
be  broadened  to  more  specifically  represent  postsecondary 
education  interests. 

* 

5.  That  vocational  programs  and  C^TA  programs  pnust  bC^ 
coordinated  in  each  locality  of  a  stat;e.   (By  not  doing  this, 
much  rnoney  and  effort  are  now  being  lost  and  wasted.) 

6.  That  research/trttintng,  exemplary  programs,  and  cu»*'riculum 
development  appropriation^  be  consolidated  tof^Tve  grc™."  ^upportf* 
to  assisting  the  unemployed  learn  a  new  vocation.    (This  is  the 
'^anir^r  in  which  we  are  trying  to  spend  this  money  at  this 
institution  and  we  find  it  almost  impossible  because  of  different 
provisions  at  the  national  level.) 

PAPIS  JtSlCC  CCttCGt 
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May26,  1975 


Your  support  and  hard  work  In  assisting  with  the  ^^sage  of  this 
important  legislation  would  be  greatly  appreciated.   In  our  opinion,  the  Act 
would  help  to  establish  the  kind  of  tecJanit^l- vocational  training  program^ 
needed  at  the  grass  roots  level.  Thank  you  for  your  consideration  af^  ^  , 
cooperation. 


Louis  B.  Willianns 
President 


L8W:kn 
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OniU  OF  THE  PRfcSim'NT 

April  25,  1975 


Hon.  Claiborne  H.  Pell 

325  Russell  Offjce  Building 

Washington^  D.  t.    20510  :  ^ 

Dear  Representative  Pell: 

Cuyahoga  Cocnunlty  .Col  lege  Is  deeply  concerned  about  the  upcoming 
legislation  for  Vocational  Education.    We  in  the  urbah  areas  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  unemployed  citizens  of  q^r  cities»  and 

of  skills  Is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  unemployment.  We 
feel  that  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968  as  Amended  offi»red 
inadequate  support  to  the  post-secondary  institutions  of  our  nation, 
which  are  responsible  for  developing  the  talents  and  resources  of 
AmerlcariVof  all  age 'levels,  * 

Cuyahoga  Comni/nlty  College  Is  in  general  concurrence  with  the 

American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  in  isti  SJii)>p.ort . 

of  H.R.  3036  and  S.  939-    These  bills  would  allow  the  dlstribjution 

of  funds  for  vocational  education  at  the  state  level  to  be  channeled 

through  a  separate  community  college  unit  whi^it  would  recommend  allot-  % 

ments  to  post-secondary  Institutions.    Currently,  the  standards  set  ^  . 

by  our  State  Department  of  Education  In  the  Vocat*lonaI  Education 

Division  are  directed  toward  seconda/y  schools  and.  do  not  allow  for  ' . 

flexibility  In  the  training  of  adults  In  vocational  programs.    In  the 

State  of  Ohio»  less  than  the  15%  has  been  al totted  to  post-secondary 

Institutions  In  the  past,  ,and  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 

securing  approval  of  vocational  programs  for  reimbursement  of  funds. 

Necessary  space,  and  equipment  requirements  prevent  us  from  training 

ind^vl^duals  in  priority  need  areas.    Frequently  our  students  are 

involved  ^n  external  clinical  and  cooperative  progr'ams  In  which  they 

are  exposed  to  all  types  of  working  situations  and  have  adequate 

opportunities  to  utilize  their  skills  beyond  the  walls  of  the 

Institutions.  .<  » 

In  addition,  we  are  prevented  from  obtaining  any  research  funds  under 

p^/t  C  of  the  present  Act  through  the  State  Division  of  Vocatlon^f 

Education  because  we  do  not  have  approved  programs.    These>monies  ^ 

have  oeen  arbitrarily  ai'iuLLcd  and  earmarked  for  secondary  school 

districts  and  special  projects  for  the  State  Division  itself  carried  , 

on  within  local  school  districts.    Guidelines  and  priorities  are 

never  announced  to  post-secondary  educational  units,  and  the  only  way 
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that  we  can  obtain  any  research  funding  for  projections  of  employment 
needs  or  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  relating  to  Improvement  of 
programs  Is  to  apply  directly  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  external 
funds,  which  are  limited  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

While  we  support  the  dTstrlbutlon  component  of  $»  939  -  H»R»  3036,  we 
are  aware  of  the  advantages  to  us  of  having  research  funds*  djstrlbuted 
with  multi-year  grants*    The  AACJC  recommended  legislation  has  not 
addressed  Itself  to  this  facet  of  research  and  development;  however,  we 
feel  that  single  year  grants  do  not  allow  for  adequate  follow-up  In 
projection  studies,  in  addition  to  evaluation  of  particular  occupational 
programs  in  regional  areas.    We^ recommend  that  research  and  development 
efforts  not  be  hampered  by  approval  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  as  a  condition  for  receiving  funding.    In  dfscretlonary  fund- 
ing received  directly  from  the  Commissioner^  It  would  be  advisable  to 
have  only  an  Informaflonal  copy  of  proposals  forwarded  to  the  State 
Offices. 

We  would  hope  that  this  legislation  may  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  fo£^vote  during  the  first  session  of  the  94th  Congress,  and 
preferably  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  Act  on  June  30th  so  that  a 
continuation  of  the  present  legislation,  which  would  deny  us  access  to 
adequate  funding  for  another  flical  year.  Is  unnecessary. 


Nolen  M.  Ellison 
President 

NME/dh  '  ; 
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April  16,  1975 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Senate  Office  Building 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Pell 

I  MM  writing  thla  Utter  to  you  becauae  of  uj  concern  with  aeveral 
plecta  of  legislation  that  you  will  be  considering  In  th»  next  few 
■ontha.    Theae  are  the  '^Vocational  education  Aaendaenta  of  1975," 
which  conalst  of  two  bllla— one  prepared  by  the  Aaerlcan  Vocational 
Aaaoclatlon  and  the  other  written  by  the  Aaerlcan  Aaaoclatlon  of 
CoMunlty  and  Junior  Collegea. 

In  general,  the  propoaed  leglalatlon  to  change  the  Federal  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  haa  aerlt.    The  aoat  aerloua  exception  to  thla 
la  that  the  propoaala  do  not  provide  categorical  funding  for  In-aerrlce 
and  pre-aervlce  teacher  education.    When  everything  la  conaldered,  I 
aa  tur«  you  will  believe,  aa  I  do,  that  In  education,  the  aoat  iapor- 
tant  factor  la  a  highly  aotlvated  and  knowledgeable  teacher  who  can 
Motivate  atudenta  tp  learn.    At  the  graaa  roota  level,  where  I  work, 
there  la  a  algnlf leant  lack  of  vocational  In-aervlce  and  pre-aervlce 
prograaa  of feted  through  our  collegea  and  unlveraltlea.    One  haa  only 
to  look  at  recent  college  cataloguea  to  aee  that  thla  la  true.  The 
priaary  i^eaaon  for  this  lack  la  that  the  Inatitutlona  of  higher  learn- 
ing are  juat  not  receiving  the  aaount  of  vocational  funda  neceaaary  to 

^  operate  vocational  prograaa,  which  are  aore  eoatly  to  run  than  aoat 

,  other  college  prograaa. 

The  tachnlquea,  equlpaent,  and  aaterlala  of  Aaerlcan  Induatry  are 
changing  rapidly,  aa  la  Indicated  by  the  accelerated  depreciation 
allowancea  that  our  tax  lawa  peralt  for  bualneaa  flms.    In  our  highly 
technologlcsl  soolety.  It  Is  laportsnt  that  the  teschers  who  received 
their  trslnlng  In  the  psst  keep  up  to  dste.    The  only  wsy  this  csn  be 
done  Is  through  In-service  prograas.    Also,  aany  achool  dlatrlcta  are 
eaploylng  liidlvlduala  who  coae  directly  froa  Induatry  by  giving  thea 
"Special  Vocational  Certification."    Many  of  theae  Indlvlduala  poaaeaa 
the  technical  akllla,  but  lAck  the  teaching  akllla.    Thla  altuatlon 
can  be  reaedled  through  pre-aervlce  programs. 

At  a  tlae  when  we  are  atreaalng  coapeteacy-baae^  Inatructlon,  It  la 
abaolutely  neceaaary  that  we  aupport  pte-aervlce  and  In-aervlce 
education;  yet,  when  the  atatea  award  vocational  funda,  the  collegea 
and  unlveraltlea  find  theaaelvea  at  the  end  of  the  line.    We  nuat 
laprove  the  education  of  our  atudenta  by  lap««rlng  the  quality  of  our 
teachera.  * 


925 


The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 


^  April  16.  1975 < 


If  we  are  alncerely  Interested  in  inproving  vocational  education  prograna, 
we  auft  accept  the  fact  that  pre-servlce  and  particularly  in-service  - 
teadier  education  can  do  much  to  i«provc  the  education  our  students  re- 
.  ceive,    I  feel  that  the  only  way  we  can  Insure  that  our  nation *s  colleges 
and  universities  have  access  to  vocational  funds  la  through  categorical 
funding  for  teacher  education,  which  I  hope  you  will  consider  and  support. 
I  hope  to  hear  fro«  you  regarding  this  In  the  near  future. 


Sincerely  yours. 


Robert  W.  May 

Secbndary  Vocational  Education  Teacher 
KWM/V«t 
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The  Honorable  Edward  W.  Brooke 
421  Old'  Senate  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20510  -  ^ 
Dear  Senator  Brooke: 

'  '''     HR  17305  (known,  I  aia  told,  at  t^e  A.-nerican  Association  , 
of  Community  and  Junior  College  Bill)  is  designed  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.     It  is  d  cfood  bill. 

Nevertheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  older  Aniericans  should 
be  mere  specifically-  included  in  th-i  Bill.     I  have,  therefore, 
H4i^e;>  the  IjLberty  of  adding  sOi.;e  language       i-i^p^^;^-^^  ^^'^  _ 
cyiiuubtid  <L  LOyy , —  :  

Please  sec  pages  5,  13,  14,  23,  24,  25  and  27, 

1  hope  that  you  will  bend  every  effort:  to  see  that  these 
suggestions  are  included  in  this  already  fine  bill. 


FBV:EK 
Enclosure 


Cordially  yours. 


Freaerip  B.  Viaux 
Associate  Dean 
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03;>  COXQRESS 
2d  Session  / 


H.  E.  17305 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

OcrOHER  11,1974 

m  Ptmixs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Qcte)  introduced  the  foUowing  biU;  vrhich 
was  referred  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Education  and  Labor 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to  improve 
-theTa'dmiaistiutbn..  -ol-postsecon^.ry,  vocational  education 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

-  1        Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  liepresenla- 

2  iices  of  the  United  States  of  Amei-ica  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Postsecondary  Vocational 

4  Education  Act  of  1975". 

5  ESffABIJSHMEN'T  STiPABATE  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  VOCA- 
■    »3  TIOXAI.  EDUCATION  A^-D  OCCUPATTO^TaT KDL'CATION  • 

7  Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Vocatioiial  ivdiication  AcFof 
8-1963  (herciuafcer  r^red  to  as  "the  Act")  is  nmetidod 

-  9  by  adding  at  the  end  theroof  the  following  new'scdions: 


928- 

-  .  ^  2  - 

•  1  "0IVISIOX  OF  FCXDS  BETWECy  VOCATIO^^^X  AXD 

*  2    .  »OCCUrATIOXAL  K/)UOATIOX 

3  ''Sec.  110.  (a)  Each  State's  allutnieut  for  a  fiscal  year 

4  middr  section  103(a)  (2)  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

5  One  part  of  such  allotment  may  be  used  only  for  gitints  under 

6  subpart  1  of  part  B,  and  the  other  may  be  used  only  for 

7  grants  under  subpart  2  of  part  B.  The  part  to  be  used  for 

8  grants  under  subjp/tirt  1  shall  be  known  as"  the  State*s  voca- 

9  tional  education  allotment  for  that  year,  and  the  part  to  be 
io-  Used  for  grants  under  subpart  2  shall  be  kaown  as  tlie  State's 

~li  occupational  education  aTIotmentTbr  that  year. 

« 

12  "(b)  A  State's  vocational  education  allotJnent  and  the 

13  Sfate's  occupational  education  allotment  shall  each  be  equal 
'14  to  the  sum  of  (1)  40  per  centum  of  the  amount  allotted  to 

15  the  State  under  section  103(a)  (2),  plus  (2)  so  much  of 

16  ^he  remainder  of  such  allotment  as  the  State  advisory  council 

17  determines  (and  certifies  to  the  Commissioner)  -shall,  be  a 

18  part  of  each  of  such  allotments.  ^  . 

/  '  •  — 

^E\TEW  OF  APPLICATIONS 

20  "Sec.  111.  For  purposes  of  section  425  of  the^neral 

21  Education  Provisions  Act,  an  agency  rtfcrwl  to  in  section 

22  127(a)  (2),  sliall  be  considered  to  be  a  State  educational 

23  agenc}*.**,  ^ 
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J  *  OCCUPATIONAL  EDXTCATIO>f 

2  Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  B  ot  the  Act  is  ftinciuled  l)y  ftddiug  ar 

3  the  end  thereof  the  followuig.: 

4  '^Subpart  2--Occui)ationftl  Edacation  Prognims 

5  "autuouizatiox  of  grants 

6  "Sec.  125.  Prom  the  occupational  education  allotment 

7  of  ft' State  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commission  is  authorized 

8  to  make  gmnts  to  States  to  assist  them  in  conducting  occu- 

9  patiojial  education  programs. 

"USES  OP  FEDEBAl  "FVSDS 

U  "Sec.  126.  (a)  Funds  granted  a  State  under  this  sub- 

12  part  may  be  used  for— 

j3  "(1)  the  provision  of  occupational  education,  and 

14  "  (2)  ancillary  sen-ices  and  activities  to  assure  qual- 

15  .  ity  in  all  occupational  education  programs,  such  as 
'*16  ■    program  evaluation,  special  demonstration  and  e.xperi- 

17  ^  '   mental  programs,  development  of  instructional  materials, 

18  and  improved.  State  leadership,  i^ipluding  periodic 

19  "evaluation. 

20  -  "  (b)  Of  a  State's  occupational  education  allotment  for 

21  a  ascal  year,  30  per  centum  may  be  used  only  for  programs 

22  and  activities  can-ied  out  by  community  colleges.  A  State's 
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1  occiipntioiml  ediicntioii  allotment  iimy  not  be  used  for  i)ro- 
^  grams  of  area  secondary  vocational  education. 

3  "S^ATE  Pi^KS 


4  ''Sec.  127.   (a)  Any  State  (lesiring  to  receive  the 

5  amount  of  its  occupational  education  allotment  for  a  fis^l 
"   C  year  under  this  subpart  shall  submit  a  State  plan  for  occupa- 

7  tioual  educatioH  at  siich  time,  in  such  detail,  and  eontauiiu"- 

8  su^  infonnation  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe.  The 

9  Commissioner  shall  approve  the  State  plan  if  he  determmes 

10  that  the  plan  submitted  for  that  year— 

11  *  "(1)  li^s  been  pVcparcd  by  the  State  Commission 

12  established  pursuant  to  section  1202  of  the  Iligher 

13  ^  Education  Act  of  19G5  (or,  if  no  such  Commission  has 

14  .  been  established,  by  such  State  agency  as  Jlie  Commis-  . 

15  -    sioner  may  designate)  in  consultation  with  the  State 

16  advisoiy  council  for  that  State, 

17_  "(2)  designates  or  provides  for  the  establishment 

18  of  a  State  agency  (Vhich  may  be  the  State  board  if  the 

19  Commissioner  determines  the  State  board  and  its  staff 

20  ,     have  adequate  representation  of  persons  having  cxpcri- 

21  cacc  and  expertise  in  the  field  of  occupational  education) 

22  •  to  have  sole  responsibility  for  fiscal  management  and  for 

23  *  administration  of  tim  program  provided  for  in  the  plan, 
2-^  ''{*^)  provides  that  funds  gi'antcd  the  State  will  be 
25  used  only  for  pui-posen  set  forth  m  section  12C,  ' 
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1  "(4)  sets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  utilized  m  allocat- 

2  ing  Federal  and  State  funds  used  for  occupational  ednca-  ^ 
.  3  *  tion  amon^  the  institutions  m  the  State  providing  snch 

4  services,'  which  criteria  shall  assure  that — 

^5  "  (A)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  evalua- 

6  tbn  of  occupational  education  programs,  sendees, 
and  activities  in  light  of  information  regarding  cur- 

8  rent  and  projected  manpower  needs  and  occupa- 

9  tional  opportunities,  particularly  nevr  and  emerging 

10  needs  and  opportunities  on  the  local,  State,  and 

11  national  levels,  •  '       '  ^ 

12  "(B)  duo  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 

13  relative  occupational  needs  of  all  groups  m  the 

14  State,  particidarly  persons  with  academic,  socio- 

15  economic,  mental,  language,  and  physical  handi- 

16  cap>  ineludin<^  older  Americans  that  prevent  them 

17  from  sneeeeding  in  rt"/uhu*  <iec'npational  education 

18  programs, 

19  "(C)  due  considetadon  will  be  given  to  the 

20  extent  to  which  a  program  for  which  funds  are  re- 

21  quested  is  consistent  with  the  occupational  educa- 

22  tion  aspects  of  the  strategy  proposed  by  the  local  ' 

23  coordinatin'g  committee  under  section  109, 

24  "(5)  provides  for  entering  into  cooperative  ar- 

25  rangements  for  the  benefit  of  individuals  participating 

26  or  preparing  to  participate  in  occupational  education 
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1  programs  -similar  to  those  required  under  paragraphs 

.  2  *     (8)  and  (9)  of  section  123  (a)  for*  vocatioiml  educa- 

3"  .  tion  programs, 

4  r   "  (6)  provides  for  compliance  with  the  requu*c- 

5  ments  with  respect  to  the  use  of  fimds  set  forth  in 

6  stdtion  126(b), 

7  "(7)   provides  that  the  aggregate  expenditures 

8  h    under^  t\ie  plan  for  a  fiscal  year  for  administration  of 

9  the  plan  and  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement 

10  services  may  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  State's 

11  occupational  education  allotment  for  that  year. 

12  "(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  a  State  plan 

13  under  this  section  until  he  has  made  specific  findings  as  to 

14  the  compliance  of  such  plnn  with  the  requirements  of  this 

15  subi)arfc  after  considering  the  recommendations  of  .tlip  State 
IG  board.  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 

17  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com-. 

18  niittce  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 

19  tives  a  copy  of  the  specific  findings  required  by  this  subsec- 

20  tion.  Section  421  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 

21  shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize  the  delegttion  of  his 

22  functions  under  the  preceding  sentence.l^^'e  Commissioner 

23  ^bftlUpot  finally  disapprove  any  State  pmi^or.any  modifi- 

24  cation  thereof,  v^'ithoiit  fii-st  afi'ording  the  State  agency  re- 

25  icrrod  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  .subsoclion  (a)  of  this  section 

26  due  notice  and  on  opportunitj^  for  a  hearing. 
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1  "   .  "PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

2  "Sec.  128.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay,  from  the 

3  State's  occupational  edutatiou  allutiiient  for  a  fiscal  year,  au 

4  amount  equal  to  50  per  ceutuni  of  the  total  expenditures 

5  madQ  in  carrj-ing  out  the  State's  plan  as  approved  under  sec- 

6  tionl27.", 

7  AMENDMENTS  OF  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  ADnSORT^ 

*  8  '         .  C03r:i[iTTEE  riiOvibiONs 

9  Sec.  4-  (a)  Para^o-aph  (1)  of  section  104(a)  of  the 

10  Act  13  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Xational  A'dvisoiy 

11  Council  on  Vocational  Education"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

12  of  "jffational  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  and.Occupa- 

13  tional  Education",  and  (2)  by  inserting  after  "programs"  in 
14-  clause  (C)   the  following:  "and  Qccupational  educational 

15  programs".  , 

16  *•   (b)  Paraginph  (2)  of  such  sectioh  is  amended  by 

17  inserting  after  "vocational  educatIon*TJnTgrams"  each  time 

18  it  appears  the  following:  "and  occupational  education 

19  programs".  ^                      •          .  X 

20  (c)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is  amended  by 

21  striking  out  "five"  ai^d^ inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  

22  (d)  Paragraph  (5)  of  such  section  is  axttefftlcd  (I)  by 

23  strikhig  out  "vocational  education  progrliins"  and  inserting 

24  "v^ocational  and  occupational  education  program^",  (2)  by 
23  inserting  after  "junior  colleges,"  the  follo^vIug:  ''coniniuiiity 

93; 
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1  colleges,",  and  (3)  by  inserting  "vocational''  after  "area". 

2  (e)  Section,  104(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

3  stffiii^ig  out  "or,  in  the  case,  of  Slates  m  which  the  members 

4  of  the  State  board  ar^e  elected  (including  election  by  the 

5  State  legislature) ,  by  such  Board". 

•6        "(f)(1)   Subparagraph   (A)   of  section  104(b)(1) 

7  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  clau5e3^(iii)  tbrouglc 

8  (be)  as  clauses  (v)  through  (xi) ,  respectivcFy,  and  by  strik- 

9  ?ing  out  clause  (ii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
-  10  clauses: 

11  '*(ii)  representative  of  community  and  junior 

12  colleges, 

13  "  (lii)  representative  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion  (other  than  juhior  or  comrtiimity  colleges),  area 
vocational  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  other  po.st- 
secondary  or  adult  education  agencies  or  institutions, 

^'^        which  may  provide  programs  of  vocational,  occupational, 

or  technical  education  and  training, 
19  "(iv)  familiar  with  the  vocational  and  occupational 

20.  education  programs  of  jimior  and  conmiunity  colleges, 
21        but  not  concerned  witji  the  administi'ation.  of  such 


"22 '  progranas,**. 


23  (2)  Clause  (viii)  of  such  subparagraph  (as  so  re- 
^  designated)  is  amended  by  striking  out    including  a  person 
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1  or  persons  from  the  Comprehensive  Area  Manpower  Plnn- 

2  nbg  Sptem  of  the  State'', 

3  (g)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  104(b)  (1)  of  the 

4  Act  is  amended  by  striking  cut  ''part  B  of  this  -title"  and 

5  inserting  'Section  123  and  the  State  plan  submitted  pui-suant 

6  to  section  127". 

7  (h)  Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  'o{  such  section  are 

8  each  amended  by  inserting  "and  occupational"  after  "voca- 

9  tional"  and  by  further  amending  subparagraph  (D)  by  ia- 

10  serting  after  "section  123(a)''  the  following:  ",  or  in  the 

11  State  plan  provided  for  in  section  127", 

12  .  LOCAL  COORDIXATIjrO  COMMITTEES 

13  Sec.  5.  (a)  Part  A  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 

14  immediately  after  section  108  the  following  new  section: 

15  "LOCAL  COOBDI  LATINO  COMMITTEES 

16  "Sec.  109.  (a)  Each  State* shall  establish  a  local  co- 

17  ordinating  coimuittee  for  each  locality  in  the  State.  Members 

18  of  such- committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Goveraor  of 

19  the  State.  The  geographical  area  to  be  included  iu  each  lo- 

20  cality  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor  in  accordance 

21  with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  criteria 

22  shall  recognize  the  de^iirability  of  having,  where  feasible,  a 
23*  locality  so  designated  be  coextensive  with  the  area  served 

*  24  by  a  price  sponsor  de:5ignated  under  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
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2  ployment  and  Tihuiiiig  Act  of  1973.  Xo  Federal  funds  ihay 

2  be  expended  for  a  prugnua  under  this  title  or  uuc^er  the  Cora- 

3  preliensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  in  any 

4  localit}'  for  which  a  local  cogrdinating  committee  has  not 
5c  beea  appointed  as  provided  in  this  section. 

6  '*  (b)  Each  local  coordinating  committee  shall  include  in 

7  its  mevnifership  a  broad  representation  of  interests  in  the 

8  legality  concerned  with  occupational  education,  vocational 

9  education,  and  manpower  programs  in  the  locaUty,  The  mem- 

10  bership  of  each  such  .committee  must  include  members  rep- 

11  resentatlve  of—  ^     ;  ,  ■  .  ,        .  .  •       ,   .     i^.  f 

12  '"(1)  local  educational  agencies, 
13,  **  (2)  vocational  schools, 

14-         ,  "(3)  community- and  junior  colleges, 
.15  */  (4)  planumg  councils  designated  imder  the  Co^- 

.16  '       prehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
17'  "(5)  business  and  mdustiy  (including  agricttltiire) , 

IS  .  .     (6)  labor  organisations,  .  . 

19  "(7)  local  political  subdivisions, 

♦ 

20  "(8)  the  employment  service, 

21  **{9)  agencies  and  organizations  having  special  eon- 

22  ceni-s  with*  pcrson^  witii  special  needs,  such  as  the  haudi- 

23  capped,  the  disadvantaged,  the  aged,  pereons  of  limited^ 

24  English-spoaking  ability,  and  minorities,  and 

25  "(iO)  the  general  public.  ^ 
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1  "(c)  Each  local  coordinating  committee  shall  make  u 

2  contiww^g  study  of  the  nced<?  in  its  locality  for,  vocational 

3  education,  occupational  education,  and  manpower  training 

4  programs.  On  the  lasi?;  of  tlic  information  derived  from 

5  such  stud}*,  the  local  qDordinating  connnittee  shall  develop 

6  and  i)ropose  a  strategy'  wliich  will  present  a  coherent,  into- 

7  grated,  and  comprehensive  set  of  vocational  education,  oc- 

8  cupational  education,  and  manpower  ^ainmg  prograia^  de- 

9  signed  to  meet  sucli  needs/The  wiiU<m  formulation  of  such 

10  strateg}-  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  State  hoard,  to  the  State 

11  agency  designated  under  section  127(a)  (2),  to  the  State 

12  advisoiy  touncil,  and  to  each  planning  council  affected,  and 

13  to  any  affected  Manpower  Services  Council.". 

1^  (b)  Section  lOJi(a)  (1)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
15  scrting  after  "advisory  councils"  the  following:  "and  local 
1^  coordinathig  committees". 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Comprehensive^  Employment 
IS  and  Training  xVct  of  1973  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
19  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "At 
least  one  member  of  each  h)cal  coordinating  committee  es- 
^1  tablislied  under  >ection  109  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
22  of  19G3  f*erving  all  or  part  of  the  area  ser\*ed  by  the  council 
^  shall  be  appointed  to  the  council.". 
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1  A^IENDMEXX  OF  DECIi.VUATrO>'  OF  PUKPOSE 

2  Sec.  6.  Section  101  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

3  "and  occupationar'  after  ''vocational"  each  time  it  appears. 

4  AMEXDMEXTS'Ol'*  DEFIXITIOXS 

5  Sec.  7.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  108  of  the  Act 

6  w  amended  by  inserting  after  "incideiU  theivto"  the  follow- 

7  ing:  "at  tlie  elementary  or  secondary  education  level". 

8  (b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "  (A) "  after  "  (2) 

(2)  by  hiseiting  "or  occupational"  after  "voca- 
tional" in  clause  (0)/,  and  l>y  sti'lking  out  "vocational" 
in  clause  (!))  and  inserting  "occupational"  in  lieu 
thereof,  ^ 

(3)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)^^  (B),  (0),  and 
(D)  (and  cross  referericefthereto)  as  clauses  (i),  (ii), 
(iii) ,  and  (iv) ,  respective!}",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

/'(B)  Tlie  tenn  'area  secondar)'  vocational  educa- 
tion school'  means  an  area  vocational  education  school, 
a  majority  of  whose  students  are  seventeen  yeaw  of  age 
or  younger. 

"(0)  The  term  'area  postsecondary  vocational  edu- 
cation school'  means  an  hrea  vocational  education  school, 


9 
10 
11 
12 
.13 

t 

IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
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1  n  majority  of  Avhose  students  are  eighteen  years  of  age 

2  or  older/'. 

3  (c)  Section  108  of  tlie  Act  is  furtlier  amended  by 

4  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

5  "(16)  The  term  'occupational  education'  means 
Q  education,  tniining,  or  retaining  (and  including  giiid-  ^ 

7  *  auce,  counseling,  and  nlaceuient  services)  for  persons 

8  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  inchiding  senior  citizens 

9  who  have  graduated  from  or  left  elementary  or  second- 

10  ary  school,  conducted  i)y  an  institution  legally  authorized 

11  to  provide  postsecondary  education  witliin  a  State,  which 

12  is  designed  to  prepare  individuaN  for  gainful  employ- 
33  •  ment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled  workers  or  technicians  or 

14  subprofessionals  in  recogni/ied  occupations  (including 

15  new  and  emerging  occupations),  or  to  prepare  indi-  , 

16  viduals  for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical  education 

17  programs,  l)ut  excluding  any  program  to  prepare  indi-  ^^^^^  ^ 

18  yiduals  for  employment  in* occupations  which  the  Com- 

19  missioncr  determines,  and  specifift=i  by  regulation,  to  be 

20  generally  considered  professional  or  which  require  a 

21  baccalaureate  or^^adva^  degree. 

22  "  (17)  The  term  'community  college'  means  an  cdu- 

23  cational  Institution  in  any  State  which— 

24  "(A)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
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•to  provide  a  prograiii  of  education  beyond  secondary 
education;  \ 
^'      "(B)  admits  as  regular  students  pei^sons  who 
'tfire  high  school  graduates  er  the  equivalent,  or  at 
l^ast  eighteen  years  of  age  including  senior  citizens; 

"  (C)  provides  a  two-year  p^tsecondaiy  edii- 
cj^lional  progmm  Icadiil^o  an  iissociat^  degiee,  and 
alio  provides  programs  of  po3t$ecoudrtry\ocational, 
tei^uiciil,  occupational,  and  specialized  education; 
|D)  is  not  a^part  or  branch  of  an  institution 
'  j)f  higher  edu^tipu  ^vhicli  grants  a  bachelor's  degree 
d# provides  a  foiw'^ycar  prograni  of'higher  education; 
"(B)  is  tt  gulilk  ppother  noui)rofit Institution; 
"  (F)  Is  atfcr^d^i^(T3is  an  institution  by  n  na- 
tionally recbgi^zed  i^clretliting  agency  or  association, 
or-  if  not  so  acgriiditoSl-r 

V  ^  '  "(i)  'Is^  institution  that  has  obtained 
recogiijzed  .preaccreclitation  status  from  a  na- 
tjonally  recognized  accrediting  body,  pr 

''(ilj|  is  an  ^Institution  that  has  obtained 
recognized  preaccreditatiou  status  from  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  body,  or  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transfeiTcd  from  an  institution 
so  accredited/'. 
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1  '   AMBXDMKXTS  IIKLATINO  TO  VOCATIOXAL  EDUCATIOX 

3  Sec.  8.  (a)  Piirt  B  of  tho  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  * 

4  "and  Occupational"  after  "Vocational"  in  the  heading  of 

5  the  part,  and 'by  inserting  immediately  below  the  heading 

6  for  the  part  a  new  heading  as  follows: 

7  •    •  "Subpart  1— Vocational  Education  Prograna^'. 

8  (b)  Section  n121  of  lhe  Act  is  amended—  - 

9  (1)  by  V  striking  out  **part"  and  inserting  *'suh- 
•W  part", 

11  (2)  'by  striking  out  "of  all  ages'',  ' 

12  (3)  by  inserting*  after  "individuals"  the  follow- 

13  ing:  "eligi))le  therefor". 

14  (c)  (1)  Section  122  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

15  striking  out  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  and  redesignating  clauses 

16  '  (4)  through  (8)*  (and  cross,  references  thereto)  as  clauses 

17  (2)  through  *(6) ,  re?pectively. 

18  (2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  sub.-ection  (as  so  redesig- 

19  nated)  h  amended  by  in.^citing  "secoudaiy"  after  "area". 
20"  (3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  12a(b)  of  the  Act  is 

21  amended  by  iu'^erting  before  the  penod  at  the  end  thereof 

22  the  following:  "reiiuircd  by  :jection  123". 

23  (4)  (A)  Paragraphs  (iKand  (2)  of  section  122  (c) 

24  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  oiit  "State's  allot- 
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1  menfc"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ^'State's  vocational  edu- 

2  cation  allotuient",  and  by  striking  out  "allotment  of  such 

3  funds*'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ''vocatiuii*.  education 

4  allotnient>. 

5-       .-(B)  Pai-agraph       of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 

5  ing  out  "State's  allotment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
7   "State's  vocational  educiitiou  allotment". 

•  8         (C)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  section  is  amended  by  in- 
9 Inserting  after  "1969*'  the  following:  "which  were  expended 

10  for  vocational  education,  as  that  tenn  is  amended  djf  the 

11  Postsecondun-  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975". 

12  (d)  Section  1*22  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 

13  the  eiid  thereof  the  following: 

14  #  "  (d)  Of  a  State's  vocational  education  allotment  for  a 

15  fiscal  year,  30  per  centum  may  be  used  only  for  programs 

16  which  are  caiTied  on  by  secondary  schools  other  than  area 

17  secojKtarj-  vocational  education  schools.". 

18  X    (e)  Section  123  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended— 

19  (1)  by  sti-iking  out  "title"  both  times  it  appeal^ 

20  m  the  matter  preceding  paragi'ai)h  (1),  in  paragiaph 

21  (4) ,  and  in  paragiaph  (5) ,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thenjof 

22  "suipart", 

23  (2)  by  striking  out  "of  all  population  gi'oups" 
2ir^  where  .it  appears  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
25    '  (6), 
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1  "  rttf)~by  amending  clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (F) 

2*/^   of  paragraph  (6)  to  read  as  follow^: 
3      ^.'C;'-.-       "(i)  have  been  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  local  coordinating  connnittee,", 
'  i-^L.  -  ^  ^  ^    (4)  by  amending  clause  (iv)  of  such  subparagraph 

.  7.  *  i'./^'  y        "  (iv)  include  a  p&n,Jlj/velop^d  in  con:>ultation 

'8-  with  each  planning  council  apponited  .under  section 

9  104  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Ti-ain- 

10  '  v'lifig  Act  of  1973  to  serve  all  or  a  portion  of  the  . 

11  sthool  district  of  such  agency,  to  meet  the  vocational 

12  education  needs  in  the  area  or  connumiity  seiTcd  by 
13 .  such  agency ;  and", 

14  (5)  by  sticking  out  "all  pei-ijons"  m  paragraph 

'io'i^*^  (11)  and  inserting^  Ueu  thereof  "all  ehgible  pei-sons", 
ae  ■  •  '  •      (6)  by  striking  out  clauses  (12),  (13),  (14),  and 

17         (17), and 

18^  (7)  by  sticking  out  "title"  m  clause  (18)  and  in- 

19  setting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpart". 

20  (f)  Section  123  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  striding 
21 '  out*"parrt'  and  inserting  "subpart"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 

22  thereof  Sie  follo\\ing  new  sentences:  "Before  approving  a 

23  -State  .plan  under  this  Section,  the  Commission  shall  consider , 

24  any  recommendations  with  respect  thereto  submitted  by  the 
*  25  community  college  imit  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Tlie  Com- 
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1  missioiier  »sbali  bubmit  to  the  Committee  ou  Labor  and  Publix) 

2  Welfare  uf  the  Senate  and  the  Coiimiittee  on  Edtication  and 

3  Labor  of  the  llm^e  of  Piepre^entaKves  a  copy  of  the  specific 

4  findings  requiicd  by  this  subsection  and  a  statement  of  bib 

5  ^satisfaction  with  such  procediu-es.  Section  421  of  the  General 

6  Education  Provisions  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  authorize 
.  7   the  delegation  of  the  Conmiis/ioner's  functions  mider  the  prer 

8  ceding  sentence.". 

9  •  .(g)  Section  12:3  (c)  'of  the  Act  is  repealed,  esceptrthat 

10  any  proceeding  which  has  been  comraeuced  under  such  sub- 

11  section  prior  to  the  eflective  date  of  this  Act  may  be  carried 

12  through  to  completion  under  such  subsection. 

13  (h)  Section  123(d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  strikmg 

14  out  **title'*  and  iuirerting  "subpart",  and  by  striking  out  "such 

15  final  action  or  notice  thereof"  and  inserting  "after  it  has  ex- 

16  hausted  its  administrative  remedies  under  section  425  of  the 
n  General  Education  Provisions  Act".  -  ^ 

18         (i)  Section  124  of  the  Act  is  amended— 
19'  (1)  liy  striking  out  "part"  ill  subsection  (a)  and 

20        inserting  ^'subpart",  '  * 

'  ^1  ^  (2),  by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  and 

22  V:  .  ,(?,)  )>y  striking  out  "title"  in  subsection  (c)  and 
^^'i^  inserting  "subpart".     .  •  ♦ 
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14  LIMITATION  OX  USE  OF  VKDERAL  VUXDS  FOR  ADMINIS- 

15  '  ^  TRATIVE  AXD  SUPPORT  SER\7CES 

16  Sec.  9.  Setlion  123  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 

17  iiig  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

18  *  "  ( 19)  provides  that  the  aggiegate  expenditures  un- 

19  dor  the  plan  Jor  a  fiscal  year  for  acbiiuistration  of  the 

20  plan,  for  guidance  and  counseling,  technical  assistance, 

21  and  the  activities  referred  to  in  section  122  (a)  (8)  may 

22  not  exceed  20  per  centiun  of  the  State's  vocational, edu- 

23  cation  allotment  for  that  year,". 

24  EXTEXSIOX  AXD  A:iIEXD3IE^•T  OF  AUTHORIZATlOlJf  OP 

25  APPROPKIATIOXS 

14  Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  102  (b)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 

15  striking  out  "1975"  and  inserting   

16  (b)  Section  102  (d)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

17  after  "advisoiy  councils"  the  following:  "and  local  coordi- 

18  nating  committees". 

19  CONSOLIDATIOX  Or  PKOGKA]HS  l^OR  RESEABCn  XSXi  TKAIN- 

20  1X0,   EXE^IPL.UiV  PROUUA]HS   AXD   PROJECTS,  AND 

21  CUKJRICULU3I  DEVELOPMEiXT 

22  Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  parts 

23  D  and  I,  and  by  amending -part  C  to  read  as  follows: 


94j 
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1  "PaI:T  C— lilPKOVEMEXT  OF  VOCATIONAL  A^■D  OCCL'PA- 

2  TIOXAL  EdUCATIOX 

\ 

3  ^'Subpart  I— General 

4  .     "aUTUOKIZATIOX  of  APPKOPRUTiOXS 

5  "Sec.  131.  There  is  nutliorijced  to  be  appropriated  for 
6'  cariyiug  out  this  part  the  sum  of  8  for  the  fiscal 

7  year  endiug  June  00,  197G,  and  each  of  the  —  sue- 

8  pceduig  fiscal  years. 

9  "division  of  funds 

10  ''Sec.  132.  Of  the  siuns  appropriated  luider  section  131 

11  for  a  fiscal  year,  50  per  centum  shall  )je  available  to  the 

12  Commissioner  for  gmuts  and  routi-aets  under  section  134, 
.  13  ami  50  per  centum  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  under  sec- 

14  tion  133  for  grants  to  State  boards  and  to  State  agencies  des- 

15  ignated  under  section  127(a)  (2)  for  luaSing  grants  and 

16  contracts  under  section  135. 

« 

17  "allotment  of  funds 

18  "Sec.  133.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  for  grants  to 
ID  State  boards  as  projvided  in  section  132,  the  Connnissioner 

20  shall  reserve  such  anumnt,  but  not  iu  excess  of  3  per  centum 

21  thereof,  as  he  ma}-  detcnnine  and  shall  allot  such  amouut 

22  among  Puerto  Eico,  the  Virgin  Islnndsi:,  t3uani,  American 

23  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territor}'  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 

24  ing  to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under  this  part. 

25  "(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums  the  Commis- 
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1  sioner  shall  allot  ont^fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sums 

2  to  each  State  (except  for  tho^e  provided  for  in  subsection 

3  (a)),  and  he  shall  in  addition  allocate  to  each  such  State 

4  an  amount  which  I>ehr8  the  same  ratio  to  any  residue  of  such 

5  remainder  as  the  population  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  both 

6  inclusive,  in  tho  State  bears  to  the  population  of  such  ages  in 

7  all  such  Sfntcs. 

8  "grants  AXD  COXTEACTS  I5Y  COMlMISSTOXEn 

9  "Sec.  134.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  use 

10  the  funds  made  available^tb  him  nnder  section  1.32  to  make 

11  grants  to  and  contracts  with  State  boards,  State  agencies 

12  designated'  under  section  127  (a)  (2) ,  local  educational  agen- 

13  cics,  HistitujlWns  of  higher  education,  and  public  and  private 

14  agencies  and  institutions  for  programs  described  in  subpart  2, 

15  except  that  grants  may  not  be  made  to  private  agencies  other 

16  than  nonprofit  private  agenci^, 

17  "(b)  Of  the  funds  available  to  him  under  this  part,  the 

18  CWimissioner  shall  allocate  50  per  centum  tliereof  for  ad- 
-19  minisUation  through  the  Deput}'  Commi^Mon  ^  of  the  Bu- 

20  reau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  and  the  other  50 

21  per  centum  thereof  foi  administration  through  the  coiimuuiit}' 

22  college  i>nlt  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Grants  and  contracts 

23  under  this  section  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  apphcations  to 
"24  which  secK(ur^4o4(b)  (3)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 

25  visions  Act  shall  apply. 


.     ^  22  ^ 

I  "oBANTS  A^^>  coktracxs  by  state  boards  and 

^  2  AGENCIES 

3  "Sec.  135.  (a)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  section  133 

4  may  l;e  used  hy  the  State  board  and  the  State  agency 
.6  designated  under  section  127(a)  (2)  for  making  grants  and 

6  contracts  for  programs  described  iii  subpart  2  iu  accordance 

7  with  the  State  plan  approved  under  section  123  or  with 

8  the  State  plan  approved  under  s^.ction  127,  as  the  case 

9  maybe. 

10  "  (b)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  under  section 

II  133  for  a  fiscal  year  which  may  be  uSed  by  the  State  board, 

12  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 

13  allotment  as  the  vocational  education  allotment  of  that 

14  State  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  tlie  full  amount  of  the 

15  State's  allotment  under  section  lQ3(*a)  (2).  The  remainder 
16-  of  the  State's  allotment  under  section  133  maj-  be  used  by 
17  the  State  agency  designated  under  section  127(a)  (2). 
18^  ^         •       "Subpart  2— U3es  of  Fimds 

^9  "applied  KESBAIlCn- 

20  "S^C.  135.  Punds  iippropriated  to  carry  out  this  part 

Si  may  he  used  for :                           .  ^I-^i 

22  "(1)  research  in  vocational  education  and  occupa- 

•23  tional  education; 

24  "  (2)  training  programs  designed  to  familiarize  per^"' 

25  sons  involved  in  vocational  and  occupational  education 
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witli  research  fiiuliiigi  and  sncce>sful  pilot  aiul  deiuon- 
slmtion  projects  in  vocational  and  occupational  edu- 
cation ; 

"(3)  CNpcihnental,  developmental;  auil  pilot  pro- 
grann  and  projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
rosea rcli  findings;  -  '  ' 

(4)^dci)ion3tration  and  dissemination  projcctf?; 
"(5)  tilt  development  of  new  .vocational  and  occu- 
pational education  curricula;  and 

"(6)  projects  in  the  development  of  new  careers 
and  occupations,  such  as.— 

**(A)  research  and  experimental  projects  de- 
signed to  identify  new  careers  in  such  fields  as 
'  mental  and  physical  health,  gerontqlop3\  crime  pre- 
vention and  correction,  welfare,  education,  municipal 
services,  child  care,  and  recreation  requiring  less 
trainin^j  than  professional  positions  and  to  delineate 
within  such  careers;  roles  with  the  potential  for  ad- 
vancemeiit  from  one  level  to  another; 

''(B)  training  and  development  projects  dc- 
signed  ttx  demonstrate  Improved  nictliod--^  of  se- 
curing the  iuvohcment,  cooperation,  and  commit- 
mcul  of  I)oth  the  pahlic  and  private  seotors  toward 
tho  end  of  /lehicving  greater  coordination  and 
more  efTective  implenientatlon  of  program,-,  for  the 

i.  , 

 — ^ — 
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1  employment  of  persons  in  the  fields  described  in 

2  subparagraph   (A),  including^*  programs  to  pre- 

3  pare  profesMonnls   (including  administrators)  to 

4  work  effectively  with  aide:*;  and 

5  (C)  projects  to  evaluate  t^ie  operation  of  pro- 

6  grains  for  the  training,  development,  and  utilization 

7 .  of  public  service  aides,  particularly  their  effective- 

8  ness  in  providing  satisfactor)''  work  experiences  and 

9  in  meeting  public  needs. 

10  ''(7)  research  and  experimental  projects  designed 

11  to  improve  methods  of  integrating  persons  with  special 

12  needs  such  as  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  the  aged, 

13  persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  and  minor- 

14  ities  into  the  work  force.. 

15  "l>rPK0VE5IRXT    OP    VOCATlOXATi    AXD  OCCtTPA'^IOXAL 

16  -J  EDUCATIOX 

17  "Sec.  136."'*(a)  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 

18  part  may  be  used  for — 

19  "(1)  planning  and  developing  programs  or  proj- 

26  ects  such  as  those  described  in  paragraph  (2) ,  and 

«  .**  "  • 

21  "(2)   establishing,  operating,  o'r  ;  evaluating  pro- 

22  grams  or  projects  designed  tp  create  a-  bridge  between 

23  •    school  and  earning  a  living  for  young  people  nfe,  _ 

24  8^511  in  school  or  who  have^  j^ft  school  ^either  by  grndu- 

25  ation  or- dropping  out,,  adults  in tfuding'oldorTA^^ 

26  '  wbo.are  in  programs  of  occupational  prepaY^tion  beyoud 
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1  high  school,  and  adulUs  inchiding  the  elderly  who  are 

2  unemployed  or  who  §ire  underemployed,  and  to  broaden 

3  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  of  such  per- 

4  sons,  with  special  emphasis  given  to  persons  who  have 

5  academic,  socioeconomic,  language,  «r  other  handicaps, 

6  including ,  tljose.  associated  with  advancing  age  which 

7  programs  or  projects  may>  among  others,  include —   

3  "(A)  those  designed  to  familiarize  elementary 

g*^"  '      and  secondaiy  school  stndents  with  the  broad  range 

10  of  occupations  for  which  special  skills  are  required 

11  and  the  requisites  for  careers  in  sucli^  9Ccupations; 

12  "  (B)  programs  or  projeetS^jor  students  provid-  - 

13  ing  educational  experiences  throogh^ork  during  the 

14  ^  school  year  or  m  the  summer;  > 

15  "(0)  programs  or  projects  for  intensive  occu- 
j(j     »     pntional  guidance  and  coimselhig  during  the  last 
17  years  of  school  and  for  initial  job  placement,  anjl 
■|g  for  adult.s  including  older  Americans  who  are  un- 
ig  employed  or  underemployed; 

2Q  ^   "  (D)  programs  or  projects  designed  to  broaden  • 

21  or  improve  vocational  education  ciyriculums; 

22  "  (E)  exchanges  ot  pei'sonnel  between  schools 

23  and  other  agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations 

24  participating  in  activities  to  achieve  the  purposes 

25  of  this  part,  includii^  manpower  agencies  and 

2e 
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1  "(F)  programs  or  projects  for  workers  released 

2  irom  tlieir  jo))5  oi\  a  part-time  basis  for  the  purpose 

3  of  incrca>ing  tlicir  educational  attainment;  and 

4  "  (G)  programs  or  projects  at  the  secondarj* 

^  level  to  motivate  and  provide  pre  professional  prep- 

6  '  aration  for  potential  teachers  for  vocational  edu- 

7  cation. 

8  (1)  A  grant  or  contract  for  pui-poscs  described 

9  in  this  sectitm  may  be  made  only  if  the  Commissioner,  in. 

10  the  case  of  grants  or  contracts  made  by  him,  or  the  State 

11  board,  in  the  case  of  grants  or  contracts  made  by  it, 

12  -determines — 

13  ''(A)  that  effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  by 

14  grantees  and  contractors  to  coordinate* th^i^vplopmenfc 

15  and  operation  of  other  Jrqgrams  and  projects  carried 

4 

16  out  under  grants  or  contracjts  pursuant  to  this  part,  with 

17  the  appropriate  State  plan,  and  with  other  public  and 

18  -private  programs  havmg  the  same  or  sunilar  purposes; 
'  19  "  (B)  that  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  number 

20  of  students  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  the 

21  area  to  be  served  whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type 

22  which  the  program  or  projett  involved  is  to  meet,  pro- 

23  vision  has  been  made  for  the  participation  of  such  stiv- 

24  dents;  and 

25  *'(C)  that  effective  policies  and  procediires^wiU  be 

26  adopted  which  assure  that  Pederal  funds  made  available 
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1  under  this  part  will  not  be  comnunglcd  with  State  or 
^       local  funds. 

3  "CUHrvICULUM  DENTiLOl'MJCXT 

y    4        ''Skc.  137.  (a)  (1)  Fundb  appropx-iatcd  to  cany  out 
5  this  part  may  be  used— ^ 


(>  (A)  to  promote  the  development  and  dissemina- 

7  tion  of  education  curriculum  materials  fur  uae  in  teach- 

S  iiig  vocational  occupational  subjects,  including  cumcu- 

^  lums  for  new  and  changing  occupational  fields; 

10  "(B)  to  develop  standards  for  curriculum  develop- 

11  ment; 

12  (C)  to  coordinate  efforts  of  the  State?*  in  ^e 

13  preparation  of  cumculum  materials  and  prepare  current 

14  \    lists  of  curriculum  matenals  which  are  available; 

15  \.    "(D)  to  survey  cumculum  materials  produced  by 

16  otlierN^gencies  of  Government,  including  the  Depart-  ^ 

17  m^x^^  Defense ; 

18  "(E)   to  evaluate  vocational-technical  education 

19  curriculum  materials  and  their  uses; 

20  (F)  to  train  personnel  in  curriculum  development; 

21  and 

22  "(0)  for  use  in  teaching  vocational  occupational 

23  subjects  to  persons  with  special  needs  such  as  handi- 

24  capped,  the  disadvantaged,  the  age(l,  persons  of  limited 

25  English-speaking  ability,  and  minorities. 
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1        "(2)  For  p'^^r<>ses  uf  ihis  subseciion  ciirricuUim  ma- 
'  -   terials  means  materials  consisting  of  a  series  of  courses  to 
^   cover  instruction  in  any  vocational  occupational  field  which 

4  are  designed  to  prepare  persons  foi  cniployincnt  at  tjje  eatiy  ^ 

5  level  or  to  upgrade  vocationlii  or  occupational  competencies 

6  of  tho^e  previoii«?ly  or  presently  employed. 

7  "ALLOCATrO^"  OB  FUNDS  AUO^G  mOOllXMS 

8  '*Sec.  283.  Of  the  funds  available  for  a  fiscal  year  to  the 
0  Commissioner  under  section  132,  at  least  20  per  centum  shall 

10  be  used  for  each  of  the  programs  described  in  sections  135, 

11  i36,  and  137,  a])d  of  the  funds  allotted  to  each  State  for  a 

12  fiscal  )"ear  under  section  133,  at  least  20  per  centum  shall  be 

13  ,  used  for  each  of  such  progiams.".  ■ 

14  (b)  Section  102  (a)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  krikmg  . 

15  ou^  "parts  B  and  C"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part  B*', 

16  and  by  stiikmr  -^ut  the  second  sentence. 

17  BFPEOTrVE  DATE 

18  Sec.  12.  This  Act  and  the  amendment-s  made  by  this 

19  .  Act  shall  become  effecdve  Jidy  1. 1975. 
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STATEMENT 
OF  THE 

AMERICAN  VOCATIOHAl  ASSOCIATION 
MARY  L.  ELLIS,  PRESIDENT 
LOWELL  A.  BURKEH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
8Ert)RE 

SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION 
SENATE  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 
ROOM  4232,  DlRKSEN  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 
APRIL  n,  1975  "  * 


^Mr.  Chairman  Jind  Menters  of  the  Conmlttee: 

On  behalfAlc^^^the  53,000  members  of  the  Anerlcan  Vocational  Association  we 
thank  you  ind 'we  menters  of  Congress  for  your  Intelrest  In  and  support  of 
vocatlooal^edi^atlon. 

S^ce  1917,  Congress  has  recognized  the  Importance  of  federal  legislation 
to  establish  priorities  for  education  and  training.    In  1963,  legislation  was 
enacted  that  set  the  stage  for  great  renovations  In  vocational  education  and      .  " 
refinements  made  In  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  are  Indicative  , 
of  the^forestghl  of  morters  of  this  cofnmlttee  and  the  Congress.    Mr,' Chairman, 
It  Is  encouragJng  to  note  your  support  for  vocational  education  and  the  pro- 
gress  you  have  ma^e  In  providing  relevant  vocational  education  programs  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

AS*  we  appear  before  this  conmlttee  for  vocational  education,  we  realize 
the  validly  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments,  of  1968,    They  have  stimulated 
great  advances  for  vocational  education  and  should  be  continued  with  Increased 
funding.  *     »  ^  •  * 

We  yiow;  however,  that  more  than  a  decade  ago  a  pojnt  of  view  developed 
th<it,  at  periodic  intervals,  the  program  of  vocational  education  should  be 
studied  with* the  objective  to  adjust  federal  legislation  for  vocational  education 
In  keeping  with  social,  economic  and  technological  needs.    The  Vocational 
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Education  Act  of  \96Z  detejrmtned  (ai  if«cortmended  by  the  Panel  of  Consultants  on 
Vo^iatlonal  Education)  that  the  Interval  should  be  five  ^ears.  Accordingly, 
1966,  the  President  appointed  an  Advisory  Council  to  make  a  study  of  vocational 
.j!ducat1on,  .and  required  that  the  Coiincll  make  Its  report  not  l^ter  than  January  1, 
T9&8,   This  report  was  made  on  schedule  and  subsequent!^  the  Congress  designed 
and  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
♦      No  Ieg1$lat1ve  procedure  now  exists  for  periodic  reviews  of  vocational 
education  and  seven  years  have  passed  since  the  Jast  niajor  study  of  the 
-  .legislative  needs  of  vocational  education-. 

Early  In  1974  a  group  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  .Education  joined  .with 
the  American  Vocational  Association  to  conduct  a  study  of  vocational  education' 
to  provide  a  base  of  Information  for  Congress  to  use  In  connectljon  w1 th 
legislation  W  vocational  education*- /in  addition,  we  sought  to  determine  If 
changes  In  federal  legislation  would  be  needed  to  enable  vocational  education  to 
M^rV(5  more  effectively  all  people  as  they  prepare  forj.aTiid  l^dvance  In  their 
employment,  •    '   •  *  . 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  foresight  of  this  conmlttee  that  the  Vocational 
Educttj^on  Amen^nts  of  1968  remain  effective.   We  do;  however,  feel  that  vocational 
education  must  assvim^,^  greater  role  In'  serving  all  people  with'educatlon  and  . 
training  programs  and  'it  Is  this  expanded  role  that^any  refinements  In  federal 
legislation  should  address/ 

CURRENT  SITUATION  ' 

There  havf /be^n  ^t^at  advances  ,1n  vocational  e^at|on  In  recent  years. 
Based  on  actual  ffgufes  available  In  1975,  we  oroect  the  current  enrollment 
to  exceed  14  million  peop.le  Including  yout^C  you/ig  adults  and  mature  productive" 
Americans  rt'celv^ng  training  to  devejop^r  Improve  their  employment  skills. 
The  following  vocational. education  enrollments  Indicate  that  vocational  education 
is  for  all  age  groups  and  serves  adults  as  wel,\ds  secondary  students. 
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led  In 

FY  73 


Enrolled  In  Vocational  Education^ 


Total  *  12,072,445  (lOOX)  * 

Secondary  ^      7,353,962  (60, 

Postsecondiry  1  ,349,731  (1K2X) 

Adult        #  3,368,752  (27,9X) 

The  dramatic  Impact  that  vocational  education  has  had  upon  the  peopU  of 
the* United  States  Is  shown  by. the  substantUl  Increases  fn  enrollment  pec 
1,000  population.    The  following  Indicates  this  Increase." 

2 

.    Enrollment  In  Vocational 
Total  Enrollment  In  .^^^v^.  j^fjjwcatlon  Per  1  ,000  Total 
Vocational  Education  ^^..i-  Population  

FY  61    '  3.855.564       •  .J'       21  »4 

FY  66  6,070.059  ^- *  i?'^'  ^^'^ 

FY  71         *  10,495.411  .     *  51.6 

FY  72  11,602,144  .  56.3 

FY  73  12,072.445  58.0 

Irv  addition  to  the  overall  growth,  the  statistics  show  that  vocational 

educatton'ppograms  are  enrolling  more  people  frow  target  groups. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  13. 3X  (1,601,634)  of  the 

students  enrolled  In  vocational  education  In  FY  73  were  disadvantaged  and  K9X 

(228,086)  were  handicapped.  i 

Total  enrollment  In  vocational  education  has  increased  at  approximately  ^% 

per  year.    Thls^^as  been.a  healthy  growth  with  federayunding  Increasing  at 

a  corresponding  rate,  although  not  keeping  up  with  th^Jncreased  needs. 


i  Stffmcav  Data-VooaHonat  Edujsatiorcreffic*  of 'Education,  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Vtlfare,  Wathivig^r^Dr-'-Gyr-*  —    '  0 


2  Ibid 
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The  ch«rt  below  Illustrates  the  growth  In  enrollments  fTi  vocational  education 
In  flj|par1son  to  federal  funding  singe  I960.,  It  is  Interesting  to  note  tfrat 
sh^d  the  present  rate  of  growth  continue,  vocational  education  w^ll  enroll 
more  than  21  million  students  In  FY  80. 


J 


Fiscal  Year 

«  1960 

1964  ' 
-    '  VEA'63 
1965 

1966 

,  '  VEA'68 
1970 

19-71  • 
1972 
^-.1973  • 
1974 
1975 

- 


Federal  Expeodltures 
$  "45,313,236 
55,026,875 
156,936,515 
233,793,671 
300,045.568 
396,378,405 
466,029,820 
482,390,800 
548,603,000* 
*  543,700,000** 


^  *  Appropriate^ v^,-^  I, 


Total  Enrol Iment^ 
In 

yocatlonal  Education 

3,768,149 

4,566.390 

5,430,6^1 

6,070,000 

8,793,960 
10^,495,411 
11  ,602,14^4 
12,072.^5 
13,397,000  (Proj) 
14,461,000 
15,700,000 


— ---^BSn^tjoi^^v  ^  .  . 

^^Ns'^deofs  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational  Education  In  1961-62, 
came  ta  the^ conclusion  that  vocational  education  should  serve  8,000,000 

i 

people.    Five  years  later,  in  1968,  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 

Education  studied  vocational  education.    Between  these  two  studies  the 
Nation  experienced  major  social  distress.    Consequently,  the  Advisory  Council 
reported  its  findings  to  the  Congress  with  full  knowledge  of  the  contribution 
vocational  educati^.<iduld  make  toward  social  and  economic  sUblllty. 


^   Simaiy  Data-VoaaHonal  Education,  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Bduaation  and  U^lfare,  Wa$kington,  D,  C, 
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Ofi^rttcular  concern  w«re  persons  who  had  "fa Ilea  through  the  cracks-  In  the 
social f  economic  and  educational  structure. 

To  serve  disadvantaged  and  handlcapp^^ students  *1n  particular,  and  nwre* 
students  in  general,  and  to  provide  spe#iaTTzed  services  to  some,  the  Advisory 
Council  recotrmended  that  vocational  education  serve  10,950,CXX)  students. 

fn  effect,  when  Congress  passed  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968,, they  gave  the  e^iucation  cotnnunity  a  mandate  to  place  emphasis  upon 
vocational  educatioo.as  a  preventlvMwasure.  for  many  of  the  socTial,  educational 
and  econo(n1c*pro6.Tems  of  the  Nation.    Unfortunately,  neither  the*  funding 
authorizations,  nor  the  appropriations,  are  currently  large  enough  to  enable 
vocational  educatJ[on  to  carry  out  its  Congressional'mindate. 

We  know  that  federal  funding  for  vocational  education  has  a  stimulating 
effect  that  causes  state  and  local  expendi tures'to  be  Increased  at  a  greater  rate 
T  than  incrtases  in  federal  funds.    The  effects  of  the  1963  Act  and  the  1968 
Amendnents  show  this  clearly,  nationally,  $1.00  of  federal  money  for  vocational 
education  causes  SSlOO  of  state  and  local  funds  to  be  expended.^   This  ratio 
vartft  amdng  the  states  reaching  high  ratios,  for  example »  of  1  to  11  in 
Massachusetts  and  1  to  10  in  Connecticut.' 

The  concept  of  vocational  education  representing  a  matching  "dollar  for" 
dollar-  partnership  between  the  states  and  the  federal  governjaent^as  e^ceedetJ 
all  Expectations?   The  TOtes  have  sa  overmatched  the  f^er^  im^^tment  that 
u  J  /ederal  funding  would  have  had  to  exceed  S2.7  billion  in  1974  befor^e  matching 
.        would  have  been  on  an  equal  basis. 

*  While  we  are  aware  of  advances  in  vocational  education  and  greater  interest 

displayed  l)y  the  population  as  a  whole,  the  needs  are  still  evident. 

^  Vocational  Education,  State  by  State  Analutrio  TY  72,  Office  of  Education, 
t)6paytment'  of  Health]  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mai\y  jdbs  rg^^lng  $)c1  lied ^eople^ are  available  while  unerployment  rates  are 
unaccj^wble  for  unskilled  workers.    Due  to  the  nature  of  our  education  system 

tills  country,  many  students  have  left  the  ieipndary  schools  without  marketable 
i'klUs.    Statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  show  that  young  people 
age  18-19  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  any  group.    In  addition^  the 
unemployment  rate  of  young  adults  20  to'^4  years  Is  unacceptable  at  approxl- 
•wAely  9X.  .(^n  some  areas»th1s  Is  higher  than jDthers. )    We  are  confident^ that 
there  are  m&ny  factors  that  create  exceptionally  high  unemployment  rates  among 
disadvantaged  groups  or  In  certain  metropolitan  areas.    Since  vocational  program 
graduates  h^ve  a  great  advantage  In  the  job  market,  it  Is  advisable  to  charge 
vocational  education  with  a  more  active  role  In  alleviating  these  conditions 
than  we  have  In  the  past.    If  this  Is  done  then  the  resources  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

In  recent  years,  federal,  state  and  local  governments  have  addressed  the  . 
education  and  training  problem  by  making  vocatlon^^l  education  available  to 
more  people.    In  the  U.  S.,  there  are  2,148  Institutions  that  have  a  primary 
emphasis  on  vocational  education  for  secondary  students.    There  are,  In  addition, 
1,756  technical  Institutes  and  cormunlt^  colleges  with  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  enrollment  In  vocational  education.    Host  of  these  institutions  enroll 
adults  for  supplementary  and/or  preparatory  work  as  a  part  of  their  service  to 
the  cofimunlty.    Even  with  these  Institutions  In  operation,  there  are  p.eople 
who  need  and  want  vocational  education  that  ha^  not  been  enrolled/  Enrollment 
figures  show  that  In  FY  1^73  58  out  of  every  1,000  .total  population  are  polled 
In  vocational  education.    This  represents  remarkable  progress,  however,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  currently  reports  ah  8.7X  unemployment  rate.    During  a 
period  of  high  rates  of  unemployed  It  would  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  future 
of  the  Nation  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  work  force  to  Improve.  Its 
efficiency.    Vocational  education  can  provide  this  service.  > 
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Changing  concepts  of  vocational  educatlor^and  the  way  these  programs  are 
perceived  by  people,  make  It  an  opportune  time  for  vocational^  education  to  assjoe 
a  greater  role  in  human  resources  developoeot*    Local  and  state  governments 
are  seeking  direction  and  support  from  the  federal -state  partnership  so  they 
can  Impact  on  uneti^loyment  and  the  ecohoffilc^ problems  found  In  their  co(miunit1es. 
Business,  industry  and  labor  are  seeking  the  assistance  of  vocational  education 
to  solve  their  manpower  needs.    It  Is  an  economic  fact  that  vocational  education 
graduates  are  removed  /rop  welfarrc  r^^les  and  strengthen  the  tax  base  of  a 
government.    For  these  reasons,  vocational  education  Is  becoming  more  attractive 

to  government,  business*  and  Industry. 

/  '  / 

This  «ttr?act1v/ness  Is  apparent  also -because  too  many  youngsters  are 
dropping  oi^or  .leaving -ivigh  school.    Twenty-five  percent  of  the  fifth  grade 
school  pp/ulatlon  In  1964  left  school  prior  to  graduating  In  1972."^  These 
Indlvirfuals  are  111*^repared  for  the  world  of  work.    In  addition  to  keeping 
the^e  studwits  Irv  school  with  job  training  programs,  we  must  seek  those 
al-ready  ojit  of  schooTand  provide  adequate  incentive  for  them  to  enroll  in  adult 
/Vocational  education.    The  prime  reason  for  adult  education  is  to  prepare 
people  for ^employment  or  to  supplement  their  education  for  economic  improvement.^ 
We  ejstlmate  that  there  is  a  need  to  expand  our  present  enrollment  by  an 
additional  100,000  young  adults  in  supplementary  and  preparatory  programs  in 
FY  76.   -By  1980,  it  is  feasible  to  expect  program  growth  for  young  adults^ 
to  exceed  200,000  over  the  present  enrollment^   In  order  to  do  this,  complete 
programs  and  outreach  services  mus/be  aval  labile  to  young  unemployed  or  under- 
employed adults^. 

"  \  /  ' 

5  Uqea t  of  Educational  Statis  tic$ ,  19 Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  OTid  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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Accessibility  to  schools  both  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas  is  of  prime 
concern  to  AVA.    There  are  watting  lists  for  enrol Ifoent  in  mny  vocational 
programs  throughout  the  nation.    When      talk  of  expanding  the  role  of  vocatid[^a1 
education  we  must  consider  the  distribution  and  accessibility  of  vocational 
education  Institutions  for  both  cotnnuter  and  residential  students.    It  is  .  ' 
quite  evident  that  additional  facilities  are  needed.  {: 
While  the  Vocational  Education  Amndments  of  1968  contained  provisions 
for  residential  schools  the  potential  for  this  ty^  of  institution  has  n^t 
been  realize^.    There  miy  be  a  need  for  residential  facilities  in  rural ^ 
states  Mhere.  local  cocrmunities  cannot  support  an  institution.    In  addi^on, 
there  are  occupations  that  will  not  require  large  ntmbefs  of  people  anif 

.  iQstructrbnal  programs  and  a  few  residential  schools  may  serve*  the  need.,  Also, 
there  are  many  young  people  that  nay  need  to  be  assigned  to 'a  resl'rfentia) 
school  to  remove  them  from  an  undesirable  environment  and  to  provide  education 
for  productive  employment.    Oklahoma  State  Technij:^LJns,titute,  oimuTgee,  ^ 
Oklahoma,  has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  with  residential  schocl!t.    Hr.  Chairman 

.you  may  wish  to  inquire  further  into  the  need  for  residential , vocational 
faclHti^.    We  would  be  happy  to  assist  with  this  inquiry. 

CONCEPTS  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE^ROLE  OF  VOCATIOHAL  EDUCATION 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  J963  and  its  Amendments  of  1968  have 
been  effective  legislation  for  social  and  economic  change,   hi  time  passes, 
however,  people  profit  froiji  experience.    In  addition,  we  realiize  that  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  70' s  and  80 's  may  bfi  different  from 
those  in  the  1960*s.    Fop  this  reason  we  have  attempted  to  ana lyre Hhe 
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concepts  that  might  Improve  the  Vocational  Education  Amen<*nents  of  1968.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  next  part  of  n\y  statement  addresses  these  concepts  with  ccnplete 
agreement  as  to  the  value  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968  and 
the  hope  that  the  role  of  vocational  education  may  be  expanded. 
Comprehensive  State  and  Local  Planning 

The  most  Important  concept  to  strengthen  vocational  education  at  thisnime 
Is  that  of  comprehensive  state  and  Ioc^lI  planning. 

The  AYA  recommends  strongly  that  the  previous  "State  P^ah"  (largely  a 
compliance  document  and  not  a  state  plan  for  vocational  education)  be  re- 
placed by  a  state-wide  planaing  document  representing  4-6  years  of  forward 
planning  that  would  be  updated  blJ^inUlly*     This  type  plan  must  take  into 
account  all  provisions  of  vocational  education  leglslatlon  and  the  state  nmst 
be  accountable  for  progress  based  upon  the  state-wide  plan,  I 

Comprehensive  planning  Is  needed  for  vocational  education  to  relate  to 
the  public  school  systems  and  to  other  public  agencies  and  private  Institutions 
and  Industries  within  the  conwunlty.    Comprehensive  state  M  local  planning 
must  be  cognizant  of  and  Include  all  agencies  Impacting  on  the  education  and 
training  of  the  Individual,    It  should  be  an  operational  plan  that  yields  a 
functional  document  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  programs  delivering 
vocational  educatton  services  with  that  of  the  job  development  agencies  and 
those  providing  supportive  services  to  students  and  programs. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  should  have  the  primary  respons- 
ibility for  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  state-wide  plans  for  vocational  ^ 
education. and  should  be  accountable  for  progress  in  relation  tojuch  plans. 

"  There  should  be  consultation  with  and  involvement  of  other  state  boards, 
agencies,  and  councils  (such  as  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education)  in  their  planning  activities.    In  addition  to  the  involvement  of 
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fonnd11>  cof^stltuted  sttte^oards  «nd  councils,  the  planning  group  should 
actively  seek  advice  and  suggestions  from  a  variety  of  "other  publics." 

State  plans  must  make  provision  for  full  utilization  of  postsecondary 
vocational  education  (training  and  retraining)  to  prepare  person's^  for, •aployment, 
and  such  pi an^  must  provide  for  supf>lementary  vocational  education  for 
adults  who  have  entered,  or  are  re-entering,  the  labOr  market  and  need  job 
training,  employablll ty  skflls  or  retraining  to  achieve  job  stability  or  to 
advance  in  employment,  and  provide  preparatory  Instruction  for  adults  Who 
are  entering  the' labor  market  for  the  first  time. 

The  state-wide  plan  must  be  built  around  a  nunber  of  basic  elements  of 
vocational  education  such  as',   population  needs  analysis,  job  market  analysis, 
^job  perfonMJict  analysis,  currlculua  resources,  teacher  education,  leadership 
development,  program  planning,  program  review,  vocational  education  promotion, 
student  recrultinent,  coonsellng  and  guidance,  vocational  instruction,  place- 
ment and  follow-up,  and  evaluation;  and  must  take  Into  full  account  national 
priorities  (such  as  provision  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons), 
and  state  priorities  for  vocational  education.  ^  ~ 

Comprehensive  planning  must  take  Into  account  that  the  term  vocational 
education  means: 


"Vocational  or  technical  training  or  retraining  which  ie 
given  in  8chool$  or  cla^aeg  (including  field  or  laboratory 
work  and  remedial  or  related  academic  ar\d  technical 

incident  thereto)  under  public  eupervieion 
cmd  control  or,  by  private  non-profit  or  proprietary  eohoole 
vender  contract  with  a  State  Board  or  local  educational 
agency  and  ig  conducted  ae  part  of  a  progrm  degigned  to 
prepare  individuals  for  gainful  employment  at  gemigfiilled 
or  gkilled  workers  or  technician*  or  gubprofeoeionalg  in 
recognized  occupations  and  in  new  and  emerging  occupations 
to  prepare  individuals  for  enrollment  in  advanced  technical 
education  programs,  but  excluding- any  program  to  prepare 
individuals  for  employment  in  occupations  which  the  Com~ 
missidner  deteminee,  and  specifies  by  reguldtion,  to  be 
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generally  considered  pi^ofeteional  and  which  require*  a 
baccalcoireate  or  higher  degree;  and  tuch  term  includes 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  (individually  or 
'  tlirough  group  instruction)  in  connection  m^th  such  train- 
irg  or  for  the  purpose  of  faoilitating ,  occupational  » 
choices;  instruction  related  to  the  occupation  or  occu- 
pqtions  for  which  the  students  are  in  training  or  in- 
.     struction  necessary  for  students  to  benefit  from  ouch 
training;  the  term  alsp  inoludse  hsalth,  allied  health, 
and  ssrvics  oocupationa ,  vocational  home  soononios  (con-" 
swner  ayuLhomemaking  ed^ioation  and  occupational  hems 
economice)  and  vocational  education  student  organi nations; 
job  ptacement  and  follow-up;  the  training  Of  pergons  en- 
gaged as,  or  preparing  to  become »  teachers  i^n  a  vocational 
education  progran  or  preparing  ouch  teachers  tc  meet  spe-  ^ 
cial  educational  needs  of  handicapped  atudents;  teaahere, 
coordinators,'' supervisors  J  or  directors  of  euch  teachers 

whvle  in  such  a  training  program;  leadership  development  '  v 

program  designed  to  provide  high  level  education  yfor 
emerging  leaders  in  voQAtioxial  education;  travel  of  stu- 
dentf  and  vocational  education  personnel  Mle  engaged  i-n 
a  training  progran;  and  the  acquisition,  maintenance^  and 
repai^  of  instructional  supplies,. teaching  aids,  and  equip- 
ment but  such  tezvi*yii^B  not  include  the  'cone truation^  ac- 
quisition or  initial  equipment  of  buildings  or  the  acqui- 
sition or  rental  of  Uzndi" 

Mr:  Chairman,  our  recommendations  are  made  with  the  realization  that 

convrehenslve  planning  Is  the  key  to  the  future  of  vocational  education. 

Duplication  of  effort,  splintering  of  1nte*^st  and  uncoordinated  use  of 

resources  are  detrimental  to  the  Interest  of  the  Natfon.    .  " 

NATIQKAL  LEADERSfriP  ^ 

Leadership  and  coordination  of  all  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  at  the  federal  level  will  be  necessary -for  comprehensive  state  plan- 
ning to  be  effective.    There  must  be  maintained  a  Bureau  In  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  with  authority  and  resources  for  national  leadership. 

Under  the  direction  of  the_Bureau  a  concerted  natlonaj  effort  should  be 
developed  to  provide  leadersfflp  ,for  state  agencies  to  expand  programs 
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and  Improve  quality.  .This  leadership  posture  must  be  manifest  In  the  quality 
of  professional  staff  In  the  Bureau  and  In  the  kinds  of. services  provided  by 
to  the  states.    Services  needed  are.    (1)  developing  standards  of  quality  for 
vocational  education^  (2)  evaluation  and  accountability  criteria  and  pro- 
cedures; (3)  monitoring  of  specific  vocational  education  programs,  particularly 
those^related  to  national  priorities;  (4)  dissemination  of  applied  research 
and  currlculun  developments  In  such  form  as  to  be  imnedlately  adaptable  to 
local  vocational  education  programs;  (5)  development  and  use  of  a  national 
voca^tjolial  education  ^ata  system,  (6)  preparation  of  an  annual  report  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  related  to  the  status,  achievements,  directions, 
and  ne^ds  of  vocational  education  in  the  NatiorXf  (7)  assisting  state  boards 
for  vocational  education  to  prepare  and  evaluate  state  planning  documents  (and 
to  make  reports  concerning  4-6  year  projections  from  state  planning  docuij|nts), 
(8)  developing  national  reviews  of  vocational  education  to  provide  evidence 
for  the  Congress  that  the  Intent  of  legislation  Is  being  carried  out  In  all 
of  the  states;  (9)  planning  and  conducting  (or  contracting  -with  appropriate 
agencies  to  plan  and  conduct)  national  and  reglona? .Workshops  and  symposia. 

There  appears  to  be  a  need  for  a  strong  National  Center  for  Vocational 
Education.    This  Center  should  have  responsibility  for  conducting  applied 
research  or  for  sub-contracting, research  projects  and  also  for  some  of  the 
♦functions  needed  at  the  national  level.    There  has  been  very  little  evidence 
of  leadership  for  vocational  education  in  the  activities  of  the  National  * 
Institute  for  Education  and>rfthout  a  concerted  effort  the  needed  research  and 
dissemination  will  falter.  ' 


1^  ' 
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PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Comprehensive  state  ind  local  planning  accompanied  by  strong  national  lead- 
ership may  not  accomplish  the  desired  results  for  vocational  education  without 
the  continued. active  Inttrtst  of  Congress. 

For  this  reason  we  recommend  that  any  revision  of  tKe  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  Incorporate  the  concept  of  periodic  reviews  of  vocational 
educatlonr   In  this  way  Congress  can  take  stock  of  the  program  of  vocational 
education  and  can  make  adjustments  with  added  clarity  and  precision.. 

SOLE  STATE  AGENCY 

Authority  for  policy  and  administration  of  vocational  education  In  the 
state  must  rest  with  one  state  agency  for  vocational  education.   This  sole 
agency  or  sUte  board  should  have  the  capability  and  flexibility  to  develop 
policy  for  vocational  education  that  would  govern  programs  and  d1strlt>ut1on 
of  funds  for  all  facets  of  vocational  education  In  the  state.    The  lack  of 
coordination  Inherent  In  multiple  agencies  and  separate  planning  groups  and 
comnlsslons  is  detrlmenui.    The  coordination  of  the  planning  and  adnlnlstra- 
tlve  process  under  one  agency  Is  needed  as  a  part  •of  any  changes  In  the  law. 

VOCATIONAL 'guidance  AND  EXPLORATION 

There  Is  a  need  to  provide  freatly  ejcpunded  and  rtvlsed  vocational  gui- 
dance and  exploration  programs  for  In-school  youth  and  for  out-of -school  youth 
and  adults,  so  that  they  c^n  act  upon  "considered"  vocational  choices  and 
plans.    Reaching  such  goals  Involves  providing  opportunities  through  currl- 
ftilim  and  specialized  approaches  which  enable  Individuals  to  discover  their 

Interests,  abilities  and  values  In  relation  to  awareness,  orientation,  ex- 
> 

ploratlon  and  decision-making  and.plannlng  as  applied  to  the  wortd  of  work. 


The  primary  emphasis  of  funding  this  new  concept  should  be  on  staff  develop- 
ment and  preparation  and  applied  research  and  deiftonstritlon  programs.  The 
end  product  should  be  that  Individuals  will  more  successfully  manage  and 
direct  their  own  vocational  lives.  ' 

Previously  a  strong  emphasis  was  given  to  the  employment  of  school  coun- 
selors to  work  on  an  Indlvfdual  basis  with  youths.   Administrative  guidelines 
required  the  establishment  of  a  counseling  office  and  counselors  were  per- 
ceived as  mwibers  of  the  adnlnlstratlve  rather  than  the  Instructional  team. 
Further,  the  fact  that  counselors  were  located  outside  the  curriculum  made  it 


if.  difficult  for  students  to  find  time  to  receive  counsellhg  assistance.  This 


gradually  led.  In  many  Instances,  to  counselors  assuming  quasl-admlnlstratlye*" 

roles.    The  answer  to  Improvement  of  the  quality  of  guidance  was,  under  this  • 

* 

thrust,  add  an  additional  /:ounselor.    In  most  Instances,  thU  approach  did 
not  result  In  change  In  students. 

Vocational  guidance  and  exploration  would  allow  s'tudents  td'move  from 
awareness  and  orientation  to  exploration  and  to  acquire  entry-level  skills 
needed  for  employment  competency. 

The  concepts  In  career  guidance  programs  Include,   awareness,  orientation 
and  exploration.  Including  decision-making  and  planning.   All  of  these  CQn- 
cepts  deal  with  a  llfe^long  process  that  should  assist  students  to  arrive  at 
sound  vocational  decisions  and  to  formulate  and  follow  through  with  career 
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Components  of  a  strong  vocjtt<u)i1^u1dance  and  exploration  program  Include: 
(1)  operatlpnallzed  programs  that  ^vel^ec"  conducted  under  the  exemplary  scc- 
tlon  of  the  Vocational  EducatlonKJVnendknents  of  1968i  (2)  awareness,  orientation, 
exploration,  decl slop-making  and  planning  for  careers  and  employmenti  (3) 
detailed  follow  through  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  young  adults  and 
ior  those  who  are  chronically  unemployed;  (4)  placement  services  for  some  stur 
dents  as  An  Integral  part  of  their  Instructional  program! 

UTILIZATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Vocational  education  programs  operated  at  all  levels  In  multiple  Settings 
as  the  Nation's  delivery  system  for  .education  and  training  for  employment  should 
be  the  objective  of  any  changes  In  vocational  education  legislation.   To  do 
this,  cnphasis  must  be  given  tp  secondary  programs  In  the  public  school  systems, 

-as  well  as  to  Increasing  the  role  postsecondary  Institutions  play  'In  training 
and, preparing  people  for  employment.    In  addition,  the  adult , education  programs 
designed  to  provide  supplementary  and/pr  preparatory  training  for  employment- 

,  must  have  a  larger  role  In  vocational  education.  -     .  . 

SECONDARY  I^OCATONAL  EDOCATION 
Secondary  vocatloTi^l  educatf6h'.projgr4nl^  offered  to  high  school  students 
'  so  they  may  Identify  and  pursue  ^[.vocational  goal  through  prejJaratlon  for  an 
occupitloti.ln  his  or  her  chosen  f1eld.,1's  Importaat'to  the  long  term  future  of 
this  Nation".'',  Enrollment  In  these  ;)Pograms  Is  Iftcreasing  and  our  recommerWa- 
tlons  are  to  tna^ptaln  the  stJlld.  growth  rate  In. this  area.    Basic  modifications 
In  these  programs  and  the  parts  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
that  provide  authority  for  them  are  not  required. 


Y 
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POSTSECONDARY  VOaTIOMAL  EDUCATION 
Postsecondary  vocational  education  received  a  significant  emphasis  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963   ar>d  the  Aracndnents  of  1968»    Data  on 
increases  1n  enrollment,  together  with  positive  evidence  that  more  youth  are 
continuing  their  education  after  high  school,  are  Indications  of  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  continued  expansion  of  postsecondary. vocational  education. 

Postsecondary  vocational  education  consists  of  training  or  retraining 
for  persons  who  have  completed,  graduated  or  left  secondary  (high),  school . 
It  Includes  preparatfun  for  any  occupation  for  which  there  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation  for  employment.  Including  new  and  jcmerglng  occupations,  (except 
professional  occupations  that  require  a  baccalaureate  or  .higher  degree),  ^ 
Comprehensive  state  planning  should  provide  for  coordination  of  post- 
secofv^ary  and  secondary  programs  that  will  further  expand  thei  role  of  post- 
secondary  vocational-  education. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FDR  YOUNG  ADULTS  AND  ADULTS 
It  Is  now  time  for  adult  vocational  education  to  be  responsible  for 
meeting  the  unique  needs  of  adults  who  have  either  xompletei'or  interrupted 
their  formal  education.    These  adults  may  be  unemployed,  seeking  employment, 
or  employed  and  needing  further  education  and^^rainlng  to  correct  defects  In 
employablllty  skills,  to  achieve  employment  stability  6r  to  advance  in  employ- 
'  ment.^  Programs  conducted  as  adult  vocational  education  are  either  preparatory 
to  employment  or  supplementary,  to  employment. 

.Vocational  education's  adult  program  must  actively  seek  out  employed 
young  adults  'and  recent  dropouts  and  graduates  who  di'd  not  obtain  employ- 
ment and  assist  them  in  the  adult  vocational  education  program  to  correct 
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defects  In  their  tmployabillty  skills,,  many  such  persons  are  Improperly 
employed  and  their  actual  Jobs  are  not  directly  related  to  their  ability, 
interests   and  capacity  to  work.    Failure  to  provide  in  this  manner  for 
young  adults  creates  a  ready  supply  of  persons  for  welfare  assisted  programs 
and  future  poverty  roles  In  society. 

In  addition,  mahy  adults  are  forced  by  changing  occupations  and  economic 
conditions  to  seek  new  careers  (frequently  more  than  once  during  their  work- 
ing lives).    Expansion  of  vocational  education  to  acconroodate  this  situation 
Is  imperative* 

A  significant  nunber  of  young  adults  and  adults  served  by  vocational 
educat/on  will  need  financial  assistance  in  order  to  perfect,  or  redirect, 
eroplojlnent  skills.    This  facet  of  the  program  Is  discussed  as  student  services^. 

prosra^iVrvices 



The  Vocational,  Education  Act  of  1963  and  t|^e  Amendments  of  1968  treated 
the  various  program  services  for  vocational  education  as  "ancillary"  or  "mis- 
cellaneous.'*  As  a  result  they  became  subsumed  by  other  programs  and  have  not 
contributed  to  the  program  as  they  could.    Teacher  education,^ placement  and 
foUow-wp,  student  support  programs  and  leadership  development  rfre  necessary 
components  of  vocational  education.   These  services  should  be  prominently 
tireated  In  federal  legislation.    .  ^ 

'      TEACHER  EDUCATION  - 
y        Permissiveness  in  legislation  and  a  variety  of  priorities  among  the 
I      states^-^have  ci^sfd  fui^  to  be  diverted  from  teacher  education  to  other  pro- 
*%-^m  aspects.    rtecord"^.are  not  available  to  indicate  exactly  the  extent  to 
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which  federal  funds  supported  teacher  education.    However,  Office  of  Education 
estfmates  Indicate  that  possibly  $10  million  of  f^eral  funds  were  used,  for 
teacher  education  In  FY  72, 

Anticipated  continued  expansion  of  vocational  education »  particularly 
expansion  In  postsecondary  Institutions »  and  the  outreach  plan  that  should 
be  employed  In  the  adult  prograni,  requires  particular  attention  to'teaCher 
education.   The  problem  Is  not  solely  an  adjustment  to  larger  numbers  of 
teachers*  but  an  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of.  the  handicapped,  dls-' 
advantaged*  youth  outreach,  and  teaching  problems  related  to  retraining  for 
complex  occupations  with  changing  qualities  of  sophistication. 

The  quality  of  vocational  education  In  the  future  depends  upon  the  same 
major  element  as  It  Has  been  dependent  upon  In  the  past— the  teacher.  Pre- 
service  and  In-service  teacher  education  that  I5  focused  around  technical 
occupational  competency  -^nd  professional  educational  competency  are  the 
basis  for  renewed  thrust  when  considering  the  needs  In  teacher  education* 

STUDENT  FIKANCIAL  SUPPORT  1 
^,The  goat  of  Congress  tojnake  vocational  education  "available"  to  all 
people  of  all  ages  In  all  conrtinltles  can  be  enhanced  considerably  by  making 
provision  In  legislation  for  student  financial  support.   This  5upp»brt  would 
make  It  possible  for  students  to  take  advantage  of  vocational  education 
offerings.   Without  such  provision  many  students  will  be  effectively  denied 
the  basic  goal  Congress  seeks  to  achieve.     .      %  ,  * 

Students  who  need  some  kind  of  "a  financial  support  to  achieve  vocational 
.competency  are  found  throughOvit  the  Nation! .  Many  of  this  group  are  Inclutiecl 
ip  those  who  drop  out  of  high  school  prior  to  graduation.    It  Is  highly 

«  * 
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probable  that  many  of  the  dropouts  are  seeklfig  to  enter  ihe  labor  force;  and 
are  doing  so  without  the  vocational  educat/on  oecessa^^  to'  corwand  a  job  appro- 
priate to  their  abilities.    Other  graduaws,  dropouti,  or  persons  who  have 
achieved  a  certificate  of  completfon  fpn  high  sch^ool  antf  vbo  hete  entered  the 
labor  force  need  additional  vocational  education  In  order  to  advance  In' 
their  occupation  or  to  prepare  for  J  new  yccupatlon. •  Many  of  these  former 
students  need  financial  asslstance^durlng  their  vocational  preparation  period 
In  order  to  stay  In  school. 

^Student  support  programs  should  apply  to  persons  who  are  underemployed, 
Improperly/eriplo^^   Imperfectly  employed,  and  unemployed  because  their  basic 
1  n* school- eMitf^n  program- dw^not  provide  sufficient  vocational  skills  and 


knowledgesvttr  thero  to  becom^  approprjately  employed. 


The  f^l^^P^  of  >«rk-stu|^y.  programs,  as  described  in  PartrH  of  tbe  Voca- 
tional Education  Amendments/of  1968  has  been  found  to  be  successful^  In  prac- 
tice  and  shoOld' continue.  /It  wOuld  appea*^T^ft^^?S^rcVram  has  particular 
relevance  for  high  sc^hoc^Js,' but  should  not  be  limited  exclusively  to  high 
schools.       r  C  ^  ^ 

A  major  problem  yith. Part  H,  P.L.  90-576,  Is^^the  restrictions  placed 
,upon  student  earnings.   The  amounts  specified  are  entirely  toOvlow  to  attract 
the  kudents  Into  the  program  that  shoy^  be  served.   Many  students,  because* 
of  a  variety  of  socio-economic  condli^ons^^^do  not  stay  In  school.   The  work- 
3 tu4y  program,  If  appropriately  funded,  could  keep  students  (particularly 
soclally.iand  t^onooiicallyv  disadvantaged  stud<Bt»>cin*iSchool  uptU  they  can 
acqutte.'ikllls^aJMl  knowl<d9tS::saleable  In  the .worK.of- work. 
'       Financial  stipends  may  be'a  necessity  for  a  segment  of  the  population 
«)0  have  left  the  secondary  school  system,  who  need  training  or  retraining. 
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«nd  who  have  acute  economic  responsibilities  that  cannot  i>e  satisfied  by  a 
work- study  program.    This  population  segment  Includes  men  and  women--unem- 
ployed,  underemployed,  disadvantaged  or  handicapped-- for  the  most  part  high 
school  graduates,  who  need  the  education  and  training  provided  In  the  post- 
secondary  and  adult  vocational  education  programs.  * 

According  to  a  1972  study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  based 
on  a  sample  of  about  18,000  seniors,  and  about  1800  faculty  who  counseled 
12th  grade  students,  34  percent  of  the  students  stated  that  they  would  have 
to  work  after  high  school  graduation  before  they  could  pay  for  further 
schooling.^  Thus  roughly  one-third  of  the  high  school  graduates  might  epter  ^ 
postsecondary  or  adult  vocational  education  programs  If  support  In  the  form  y 
of  a  stipend  was  available  to  them.    This  group  represents  roughly  one  minion  f 
s.tudents  each  year/  , 

Another  large  group  of  students  needing  stipend  support  are  those  who  \^  f, 

have  left  the  secondary  school  system  for  any  of  a  variety  of  reasons.    This  / 
grojjp  Is  estimated  to  be  about  730,000  students  per  year/     Many  of  this 
group  have  limited  financial  resources  {about  one-third  are  heads  of  house- 
holds) and  could  be  served  effectively  by  the  postsecondary  and  adult  voca- 
tional education  programs.  '\  j  '  • 

The  total  of  these  two  groups  represent  about  1,730,000  persons^ who^  will 
not  be  In  school  and  will  not  be  preparing  tc  enter  productfri^erjiploynent. 
Serving  this  group  4s  a  bartT  of  the  oStreach  program  of -vocational *ducat;1on, 

V         ^  »  '  ^ 

but  there  must  be  financial  support  during  their  preparation  for  employment. 

f>   UcLtl^oncU  LoymMidincLt  Stiidif  oi  tht  HjuqW  Schoot  Ctajii  o\1V2,    U.S.  V^poAJt- 
mznt  oi  fitoJUh,  Education  and  Wtli(VLt,  Oii<ct  pi  Edacaxlon,  WcL6hoigjton,  V.C. 
7   Bmptoi^gjyt  0^  Higk  School  GKodiuU^M  and  VKopouMt_  U.S.  V^jfOJUbnznt  o^  Labo\, 

v,'c:,  ;973,  p.  2«.  ^  *  ,  ^ 
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PLACEMENT  AND  FaiOW-UP 

The  range  and  scope  of  vocational  education  has  enlarged  substantially 
during  the  past  decade.    Prior  to  World  War  II  a  kind  of  understanding  had 
developed  that  each  teacher  was  responsible  for  his  or  her  own  placement. 
This  practice  worked  reasonably  well,  but  as  the  size  of .the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  enlarged,  the  problem  required  the  attention  of  other  people 
In  addition  to  teachers.    Concurrently  with  the  expansion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation came  an  urgent  need  for  placement  and  follow-up  data. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  facets  of  vocational  education— placement  and 
follow-up— have  too  long^been  placed  In  a  single  category.  Such  a  combina- 
tion, however  convenient,  has  performed  some  degree  of  disservice  to  each. 
Their  meaning,  purpose  or  the  performance  of  these  two  vital  functions  of 
vocational  education  requires  that  renewed  emphasis  be  given  them  In  legis- 
lation and  that  follow-up  become  a  foUoi*  through  function  that  Is  Integral 
to  all  vocational  education. 

LEADERSHIP  DEVELQPHENT  y 
Public  Uw  90-35,  Partf,  Section .^5^^provided  for  Leadership  Development 
Awards  to  be  granted  to  selected  Individuals  to  pursue  ^  three-year  graduate 
program  In  the  area  of  vocational  education.    Experience  with  the  three-year 
graduate  program  has  provided  evidence  that  the  objectives  of  the  program  were 
.actually  exceeded  although  the  number  of  persons  Involved  In  the  program  was 
small  compared  with  the  need.  Jhe  Investment  by  the  federal  government  pro-  , 
duced  high  returns  In  the  form  of  pdsUlons  of  leadership  actually  achieved 
by  the  graduates.  "     ,  , 


r 
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The  number  of  persons  from  vocational  education  involved  in  the  three- 
year  Leadership  Development  Awards  program  JJ:^|S^esented  an  extremely  small 
percentage  of  the  total  ntmber  of  vocational  education  teacherstlas  shown 
below: 

Number  ®  \  Percent  of  Total 

of  Vocational  Number  of  ^        Number  of  Vocationil 

Fiscal  Year  Teachers  Awardees  Education  Teachers 

iy/0  *  rw7J64  rsu — — ^  -oojb  

1971  211  ,550  216  0.10 

1972  235.658  216  0.09 
Despite  opinions  advanced  that  the  federal  goverrment  was  investing 

too  highly  in  doctoral  programs,  and  that  too  roar>y  doctorates  were  being 

completed,  the  opinion  does  not  apply  to  vocational  education.  ^There  is 

no  evidence  that  too  many  doctorates  in  vocational  education  have  been 

authoriied* 
ft 

It  is  recommended  that  the  leadership  development  embrace  not  only  the 
doctoral  program  but  also  activities  of  program  and  individual  leadership 
at  the  state  and  national  level.    Federal  fund^should  be  utiliied  to  solve 
problems  relating  to  more  than  one  state  or  region  .in  addition  to  providing 
a  cadre  of  national  leaders  for  vocational  education.    State  contributions 
to  leadership  development  should  center  arounc|  the  adninistrative  and  lead" 
ership  needs  peculiar  to  each  st^te  and  generated  as  a  result  of  national 
activities.     ^  t  ' 

APPLIED  RESEARCH,  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  DEWOHSTRATIOH  PROGRAMS 

Research,  curriculum  development  and  demonstration  programs  have  been 
the  cutting  edge  for  improving  vocational  education.  ^The  partnership 

tmcaXlon  ana.  wvctaAt,  wcuiungzorit  T.C. 
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betwe€n  the  sUte       the  federal  governnent  should  renain  an  essential  part 
of  legislation. 

There  continues  to  be  a  need  for  a  strong  National  Center  for  Vocattonal 
Education  to  maintain  progress  through  research  and  curriculum  development. 
Applied  vocational  research  and..jCurxjAuJi«ulev«iopment  Is  Imperative  to  Im- 
prove vocational  education  programs.   Very  little  progress  In  vocational 
education  research  can  be  attributed  to  the  Natlonll  Institute  for  Education.  v 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  It  Is  the  stated  objective  of  NIE  to  phase  out 
all  centers  aind  laboratories  and  proceed  solely  on  the  basis  of  RFP,    No  one 
can  ex.1st  on  RFPs.  Hr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  happy  to  pursue  this  with  the 
committee  at  your  discretion. 

SUHHARY 

In  conclusion,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Amendments 
of  1968  are  still  vital  and  approgrlate  to  vocatlohal  education  of  the  next 
decade.   We  do;  however",  hope  thh  comlttee  and  Congress  will  consider  sone 
amendments  In  order  to  strejigthen  the  role,  of  vocational  education  In  meet- 
ing the  economic  ^nd  social  Meds  of  this  Nation.   We  f*el  our  recommendations 
will  assist  you  wUh  your  deliberations  and  provide  a  means  whereby  vocational 
education  can  assume  a  greater  role  In  human  resources  developme^it.   We  offer 
assistance  for  further  consultation  and  look  forvard  to  continuing  to  work 
with  members  of  the  committee  and  the  staff. 
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March  6,  1^75 


Mr.  Lowell  A,  Burke tt 
Executive  Director 

/'merlcan  Vocational  Assoclatloij  * 

1510  H  Street,  H.W.  |  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Dear  Mr.  BurKett: 

I  would  like  to  pursue  some  Issues  with  you  which  were 
brought  up  during  testimony  bef jre  the  Subcommittee  on 
EdU'^ratlon  last  Monday,  ' 

Enclosed  you  will  find  seven  questions  relating  to 
that  dlpcusslon,  sjme  of  which  deal  with  specific  Issues 
that  the  State  administrators  may  have  to  help  you  with 
In  order  to  ansiwer  completely.    You    responses  will  be 
very  helpful  In  our  work. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  this  matter. 


Ever  sincerely 


Claiborne  Pell  '  . 

Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Education 
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1.  What  i8  your  position  on  an  amendment  to  the  Vocational 
Edupation  Act  to  require  dollar-f :)r*.d jllar  matching  for  specific 
areas  such  as  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped? 

2.  The  GAO  report  questioned  whether  the  intrastate  dis- 
tribution of  part  B  funds  met  statutory  criteria  of  relative  need 
in  all  States  visited.    As  an  example,  how  d:>e8  California  dis- 
tribute its  funds  to  local  educational  agencies? 

3.  One  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  GAO  involved  the  adequate 
use  of  community  college  facilities  to  provide  postsecondary 
occupational,  education.    What  are  you  doing  to  establish  an 
adpqti^tf  invpntr^yy  nf  res :Kiri:££_that  c:Diild  be  used  in  vocational 
education  programs?  ^ 

4.  How  are  funds  divided Hn^  Calif ornia  between  secondary 
and  postsecondary  vocational  education? 

5.  How  are  part  B  funds  allocated  ara^ng  local  edjucatipnal 
agencies  in  MJ.nnesota?  ^^^^ 

6.  In  light  of  GAO*s  recommendations  for  use  of  a  wide 
variety  of  facilities -f^r  training  sites,  what  use  in  Minnesota 
is  made  of  community  .colleges  as  vehicles  for  providing  post- 
secondary  occ.upational  education? 

the 

7.  What  is  the  percentage  of  State  funds  retained  at/State 
level  in  Minnesota,  and  what  portion  of"  those  funds  are  marked 
for  State  employee  salaries?  *  ^ 
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Additiorkil  <<ucstions  Submitted  .to  AVA  With  Responses 

1,    What  is  your  position  on  an  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to 
require  do liar- for~do liar  matchim^  for  sjiccific  areas  such  as  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  handicapped? 

Response  "  , 

There  iS  no  doubt  that  state  and  local  education  agencies  must  have  'a 
strong  cccvcutment  to  the  vocational-  trainincr  of  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
cappxia  It  such  programs  are  to  succee3'~and  tliat  such  a  comnitment  is  best 
exemplified  through  a  designation,  of  state  and  local  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  greatest  concentration  of  disadvantaged  persons  occurs 
in  areas  where  the  tax  base  has  been  eroded  and  Ccinnot  support  the  program. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  scine  of  our  large  cities. 

With  respect  to  the  handicapped  there  are  a  number  of  federal  and  state 
funded  programs  which  impact  on  the  needs  of  this  group  and  have  matdhing 
requirements.    Because  of  legal  decisions  or  state  policy  it  becomes  almost 
Impossible  to  identify  these  state  or  local  funds  for  matching  purposes. 

Congress,  m  its  wisdom,  in  enacting  P.L.  90-576  allowed  overall 
statewide  matching  for  all  purposes  in  the  Act.    This  has  pcrmtted  State 
Boards  for  Vocational  Education  to  concentrate  funds  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  specific  need  without  regard  to  matching  requirements. 

The  question  before  the  Congress  is  whether  to  strengthen  the  commitment  * 
of  state  and  local  education,  agencies'  by  forcing  them  to  put  up  a  dollar  of  state 
and/or  local  funds  for  each  federal  dollar  expended  for  vocational  training 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  or  whether  it  should  continue  to  permit 
overall  statewide  matching  for  all  purposes  in  the  Act. 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  impact  on  the  vocational  training 
of  all  people,,  the  American  Vocational  Association  favors  the  continued  practice 
of  overall  statewide  matching  for  all  pucpo'jes  of  the  Act. 
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2,  The  GAO  report  questioned  whether  the  intrastate  distribution  of  part  B  fj^ 
funds  taet  statutory  criteria  of  relative  need  in  all  states  visi^^  As  a^i^'  ^, 
example,  how  does  California  distribute  its  funds  to  local'  edupdtional  ^  -  _ 

ageV^cics?  *  * 

Response 

California  employs  a  rather  complicated  formula  to  determine  the  amount 
of  federal  vocational  education  funds  to  be  allocated  to  a  jurisdiction 
(secondary  or  postsecondary) .    I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  their  State  Plan  and 
call  your  attention  to  Sec;tion.^.l4  beginning  on  page  60  through  Se5:tion  3,27-2 
ending  on  page  70. 

To  summarize,  the  following  should  prove  helpful:  ,  T 

* 

Allocation  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  /  • 


A  major  portion  of  Part  B  monies  are  allqcated  to  local  education  agencies  on 
an  entitlement  basis,    the  entitlement  i^i^^ftmined  as  follows:  -  • 

A.  Each  district's  total  a.d.a.  (averager^ (daily  attendance)  divided  by  state 
total  a,d.a.  by  jurisdiction  (secondary  or  postsecondary)  »  total  a.d.a. 
entitlement  factor. 

B.  The  district's  total  vocational  a.d.a.  divided  by  state  total  vopfttx<3TI3T^" 
/,     a.d.a.  ^jurisdiction  «  vocational  a.d.a.  entitlement  factor. 

C.  Money  to  be  distributed  X  percentages  assigned  to  total  a, d, a.  and 
vocational  a.d.a.   (for  1975-76,  60%  of  the  funds  will  be  determined  on  total 
a.d.a.  and  40%  on  vocational  a.d.a.) 

D.  (1)    Total  a.d-a.  entitlement  factor  X  rti>ney  to  be  distributed  -  percentage 
of  entitlement.  ^ 

(2)    Vocational  a.d.a.  entitlement  factor  X  money  to  be.  distributed  « 
pei^ccntage  of  entitlement. 

*  Sum  of  (1)  +  (2)  «  entitlement.  * 

The  equalization  formula  is  ai;  follows: 

A.  Average  assessed  valuation  per  a.d.a.  divided  by  ^tate  average  assessed 
valuation  per  a.d.a.  »  wealth  factor. 

B.  State  average  eligibility  tax  divided  by  district  eligibility  tax  -  effort 
•fact6r.  , 

C.  wealth  factor  ^  effort  factor  divided  by  2  -  equalizajiion  factor. 
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D.  Equalization  factor  dividhd  by  2  *»  percentage  of  reinburscment . 

E.  Percentage  of  reimbursement  X  total  direct  cost  =  n|ximura  reirbursement. 

In  other  words,  if  a  district  does  not  expand  adequate  funds  to  generate  a  hJtgh 
enough  reimbursement,  they  do  not  receive  all  of  their  entitlement  funds. 

You  will  not©  that  the  foregoing  description  is  somewhat  different  than  is 
contained  in  your  copy  of  the  State  plan  described  on  page  70.  They  no 
longer  use  excess  costs  as  described  on  page  70. ,  >  »     '*  ^ 

I  realize  this  is  a  cccaplicated  approach  and  ptobably  difficult  to  understand. 
It  actually  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  they  dotemine  each  district's  percentage 
of  the  total  state  enrollment  as  one  factor  and  each  district's  percentage  of 
Vocational  Education  enrollifient  as  another  factor  to  determine  their  entitlement 
of  the  funds >    To  receive  these  funds,  in  addition  to  providing  an  application 
and  a  district  plan,  they  must  expend  ad^UA&d  lujids- (vl'ie  arount  is  influenced 
by  their  relative  wealth  and  tax  effor^. 

*    3.    One  of  the  concerns  expressed  byfGAO  involved  the  adequate  use  of  conmunity 
college  facilities  to  provide  postsefondary  occupational  education.    What  are 
you  doing  to  establish  an  adequate  inventory  of  reso>irces  that  could  be  used 
in  vocation2Ll  education  prpigrams? 

Response        '      *'     '  .     \    \  •    ^  t  \  ' 

The  ccccnunity  coll«g#»  concept,  when  implemented  in  accor<?ance  with  its  * 
intended  purpose,  provides  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the  conduct  of  vocational  . 
education*programs.    The  American  Vocational  Association  hds  given  considerable 
attention  to  the-developaent, pf' the  postsecondary  vocational  jxrogfaln  but  as 
a  professional  organization  concer;ied  primarily  about  the  quality  of  vocational 
education  it  has  not  pfcoooted  the  ccmmunity  college  over  postsecondary  area  , 
schools  or  any  other  institution  that  is  capable  of  providing  a  quality  program. 
The  AVA  is  not  institutionally  oriented/  but  rather  program  orienjted.  ^ 

Section  108  of  S  941  whicK  AVA  wholehear,tedly  supports,  calls  for  compre- 
hensive statewide  planning  and  accountability  for  vocationa\  education.  Such 
planning  would  require  that  all  institutions  within  the  states  capSOtfle  of  providing 
quality  vocatipnal  education  programs  would  tie  identified  and *con^idered  in  the 
plan.  "  ••S^*"    ^      '  " 
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Even  though  AVA  would  aaXe  an  inventory  of  postsccondary  facilities,  it 
would  not  be  'able  to  detertaine  their  capability  for  conducting  quality  progifaias 
without  nakln^  an  extensive  study  of  each  institution.    However,  I  do  fbel 
that  in  nost  states  the  staffs  of  the  State  Boards  of  Vocational  E2iu<»tion  are 
tjOcing  these  inventories*  ^  '         ^  .      , , 

It  has  been  ny  personal  experience  that  State  Zk>ard  staffs  are  called  upon 
quite  extensively  to  consult  with  and  evaluate  programs  in  most  public  and 
aany  private  institutions  Hs  well  arf  those  in  industry.    This;  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  ia|j^  Stat^  Boards  maintain  a  rather  large  staff  t?^^^ provide  this 
service. 

4«    How  are  funds  divided,  in  California  between  secondary  and  postsecofndary 
vocational  educati9n?  '  ^  ^ 

Response  .  ^ 

Please  refer  to  Section  1. 7  on  page  3B  of  the  enclosed  State  Plan  for 
California  whicn  describes  the  cooperative^  agreement  that  exists  between  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Californicr' 
Cooiaunity  Colleges.    The  division  of  Part  B  fun^s^etween  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  vocat^nal  education's  outlined  on  page  70  of  th^  State  Plan  in 
California  by  detennining  the  residual  costs  fojf  each  jurisdiction..  Ihe  residual 
costs  is  the  amount  of  monies  expended  for  vocational  education  above  and  beyond 
what  is  covered H>y  income. 

Annually,  prior  to  March  l,,the  staffs  of  the  respective  Boards,  represented 
by  the  Joint  Staff  Council,  shall  rccoouneH  •■'^  t:.^  Jwiuu  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  the  respective  proportion  of  anticipated  federal  vocational  education 
funds  to  be  assigned  to  the  two  levels  for  the  following  year.    The  determinatioi?. 
of, such  proportions  are  based  upon,  but  not  limited  to,  such  factors  as  the 
following:  . 

r 
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A.  Relative  needs  V 

B.  St'atewide  priorities 

C.  Statutory  purposes  and  requisites 

D.  Levels  o£  pridr  funding 

E.  Allotnent  fomulas  to  states 


For  FY  1976  the  following  represents. the  T«rcent*ge  of  fund*  to  be  Jf* 


allocated 

to  each  level: 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Cociblned 

Part  ?. 

56% 

44% 

Part  B 

56 

44 

Part  C 

35 

35 

30% 

Part  0 

54 

46 

Part  P 

78 

22 

Part  G 

50 

SO 

Part  H 

62 

38 

BPOA 

35 

35 

30 

5y    Hew  are  Part  B  funds  allocated  among  local  educatj"^^*!  agencies  in 
Minnesota?  -  ^  * 

Response  *  ,        *  '  ' 

Other  than  the  Part  B  "set  asides**  nearly  all  the  Part  B  allocation 

of  VEA  is  distributed  to  the  33  districts  in  the  state  supporting  the  34  area 

vocational- technical  institutes. 

These  institutions  are  tuition  free  for  most  persons  in  Minnesota  and 

located  so  that  no  individual  iS-jjore  than  35  miles  (coromiter  distance) , from 

the  vocatior»al  services.    The  remaining  small  aiaount  of  Part  B  funds  are 

allocated  to  the  other  403  local  districts  for  secondary  or  adult  prograns  under 

a  project  application  procedure. 

Part  B  "set  asides'*  for  disadvantaged  are  allocated  to  planning  regions 

of  the  ctate  using  criteria  set  out  in  the  state  plan  -  ability  to  pay, 

school  dropouts  and  youth  uneiaployiacnt*r^art  B  "sot  asidesVfor  the  handicapped 

axo  distributed  on  a  project  basis  with  cooperative  funding  fron  other  sources 

of  state  and  federal  funds/as  well  as  local  funds. 
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"S,    In  Tight~  of  GAO's  reconaendVtions  for  use  of  a  wide  variety  oT" 
facilities  for  training  sites,  what  use  in  Minnesota  is  nadc  of  cccraunity 
colleges  as  vehicles  for  providing  postsecondary  occupational  education? 

Response  -*  • 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the  definition  of  Cccaunity  College  as  stated 
in  P.L.  90-576.  '  , 

HinnesotA  has  52  institutions  neeting  this  definition.    The  institutions 
bearing  the  nane  ■CoKaunity  College"  are  actually  state  operated  institutions 
controlled  vby  a  single  state  boards  and  were  fomerly  called  State  Juni-or 
Colleges.    The  University  of  Minnesota  has  six  canpuses  all  of  which  could  meet 
the  definition.    There  are  six  state  colleges  neeting  the  CoosDsunity  College 
definition.    All  of  these  institutions  benefit  froa  consultative  services  and 
planniiig  efforts  financed  by  VEA  funds  through  *-he  provision  of  sudi  services 
or  request  to  the  State  Board.    UnUl  four  years  ago  thjy  also  benefitted 
frcQ  VZfk  program  funds. 

The  vocational  education  prograiming  in  the  state  is  on  a  progran  ^  , 
budgetary  system  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  legislature  and  it  was 
the  legislature's  decit ion  that  state  controlled  and  state  operated  Institutions 
would  be  f^r>i5^  by  state  appropriations  and  services  of  these  Institutions 
discharged  through  i^ie  i-esponsible  state  operating  board.    The  prograiwning  of 
these  state  institutions  account  for  about  25*  of  the  vocational  education 
programming  in  the  state.    Ho  VEA  funds  are  used.  ^ 

There  are  34  area  vocational  technical  institutes  in  Minnesota  which  are 
"Cocuaunity"  in^nature  and  meet  the  definition  of  Cotrmunity  College  as  defined 
in  P.L.  90-576,    These  schools  are  funded  by  local,  state,  and  federal  funds. 
They  are  under  the  contijol  of  a  local  board  of  education  and  are  t-rue 
"Cocfiaunity"  institutions. 
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'20\  of  All  new  entrants  tS  HinhesoU^s  job  laafKet  last  '/car  were  persons 
trained  in  the  state's  locally  controlled  AVTI  postscconda^y  systea.    Ihe,  ^ 
AVTI's  have  used  facilities  m  the  three  state  systecis  where  declining  enroll- 
SMnta-  and  new  construction  has  made  excess  space  available  for  use.    These  are 
cobpcrative  prograns  between  institutions.     Last  year  the  State  Departnent 
of  A^teunistration  -  at  the  request  of  the  vq^;ational  division  -  con^cted 
a  survey  of  all  state  o^T.ed  facilities  and  found  none  available  that  were  not 
l>cing  used  or  for  which  remodeling  costs  would  not  exceed  new  construction 
at  an  AVTI  ^ite. 

,    The  state  also  has  a  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Cossiission  whidi  is 
responsibilc  for  seeing  that  the  100%  state  supported  programs  at  state 
institutions  are  coordtinated  with  those  progranis  offered  at  the  AVTI'S^ 

7.    What  IS  the  percentage  of  federal  funds  retained  at  the  State  level  i«~i 
>linnes^Ldi  aixd  whdt  portion  of  those  funds  are  marked  for  State  caiployce 
salaries? 

Response 

nijinesot^a  retains  15%  of  its  VCA  funds  at  the  state  level.    These  are 

not  funds  used'for  adndnistrative  services  -  administrative  services  acdount * 

fcr  about  2%  of  '^A  funds.    The  remaining  13%  are  used  for  such  things  as 

eofiloyment  of  teachers  for  their  field  instruction  program,  (waste  water « 

water  treatment,  rescue,  etc.)  and  for  the  s^^iies  to  develop  and  support 

change  agents  in  the  local  school  districts  in  the  state.    At  least  337  of  the  total 

of  437  districts  ixre  small  districts  unable  to  provide  such  services  for  thci^sclves^ 

Specifically  total  retained  1S% 

Rct^ncd  formal  1  salaries  8  1/2% 

Retained  for  indiicoi.  costs  3  1/2%' 
Retained  for  administrative  salaries 

Other  costs  *     '  2%  ^ 
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February  5,  1975  "ccwn  t  oa>*THM[i^  a.*^  c^,y 


The  Honorable  Quentm  N,  Burdick 

United  States  Senate  •  i 

Washington,  D.  C.     20510  , 

Dear  Senator  Burdick: 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  released  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  to  the  Congress  entitled  "What  is  the  Role 
of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  Education?"  on  December  31,  1974. 
The  GAO  conducted  its  .review  m  seven  states;     California,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Washington. 


Sone  bad  press  was  given  to  Vocational  Education.    It  is  the  feeling 
of  many  vocational  educators  that  the  report  was  intended  to  provide 
a  negative  view  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  time  our  federal  legis- 
lation comes  before  th^  Congress.    This  report  related  a  series  of 
^many  half-trutns  resul^tir.^  ir.  incorrect  conclusions  regarding 
Vocational  Education. throughout  the  country.    The  report  was  based  on 
only  seven  states  (14  percent  of  the  states  receiving  federal  assist- 
ance for  Vocational  Educa^iion). 

I  am  enclosing  a  very- brief  analys^is  of  three  areas  which  the  report 
indicated  unfavorable -"fi^idings : 

1.  The  intend  of  Congress  that  the  .federsfri'^gislation  would  increase 
f    state  and  local  funding^ for  Vocational  Educatijsn. 

2.  Specific  attention  roust  be  given  to  persons  with  special  "feds^^ 

3.  States  should  increase  the  ^number  of  participants  in  Vocational 
Education.  / 

I  find  it  most  pleasing  to  report  to  you  that*: 

1.  The  State  of  North  Dakota  increased  its  f^ndlng  for  Vocational 
"    Education  from  $1,400,000  in  1964  to  the  current  $6,791,000 

(state  ancU  local  only)  . 

2.  The  State  of  North  Dakota  gave  high  priority  to  persons  with 
special  needs  by  serving  ia,265  students  in  1974  as  compared 
to  177  students  in  1968. 


O  u  u. 
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3.    North  Dakota  increased  the  number  of  Vocational  Education 
students  enrolled  xn  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult 
pragrarts  from  20,114  m  1964  to  .45,486  m  1974. 

The  report  charges  that  federal  assistance  did  not  have  a  catalytic 
effecjt  on  vocational  Education  in  the  United  States.     That  statement 
is  highly  inaccurate.     If  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate  federal 
funds  at  the  current  level,  states  would  not  be  continually  increasing 
its  support  for  Vocational  Education.     Therefore,  one  must  conclude 
that  federal  funds  indeed  have  served  as  a  catalytic  agent  in  not 
only  7ener^ting  new  and  expanded  activities  at  the  local  level,  but 
also  assisted  state  Boards  for  vu\,<i^*^*idl  Education  in  increasing 
state  dollars  for  the  support  of  Vocational  Education.  Congress 
has  long  r'ecognized  the  strong  partnership  between  the  federal 
governr«*ft',  state,  and  local  educational  agencies.     Obviously,  without 
this  strong  bond,  Vocational-Education  would  never  have  grown  to  its 
current  status  of  acceptance  and  success.     It  is  imperative  that 
continued  support  be  given  at  all  levels  particularly  at  a  tinfe  when 
our  country  is  facing  an  economic  crisis  and  unemf>loynent  continues 
to  spiral.     I  bclieve-that  Vocational  Education  can  pl^'even  a 
greater  role  in  training  the  unemployed,  retraining  adults  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  technological  chaiiyca,  and  up-grading 
the  underemployed  ir.  order  for  them  to  continue  to  maintain  -Scrt^a- 
factory  levels  of  30b  secur|.ty  and  financial  success.  ' 

According    to  the  late*§t  information  received  by  this  office,  the 
cnairman  6f  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  will  soon  * 
introduce  Vocational  Education  legislation.     The  Stat6  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  urges  your  support  for  this  legislation 
(formerly  HR17304  as  introduced  in  the  93rd  Congress). 

Should  your  office  desire  any  additional  information  regarding 
our  views  on  the  GAO  report,  this  office  will  be  |nore  than 
appreciative  to  assist  you.  ^  *^ 

Sincerely, 


Reuben  T.  Guenthner, 
Assistant  state  Director 


RTGo 
End. 
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Analysis  of  Report 
•'WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION?" 


The  Cjjoptroller  General's  Report  to  Congress  identifies  the  role  of  Federal 
funds  under  Vocational  Education  AnendDents  of  1968  Co  encourage  state  and  local 
governaents  to  increase  their  funding,  accord  high  priority  to  perso/xs  with  special 
needs,  and  increase  the. number  of  participants.  , 

The  report  was  highly  critical  indicating  that  states  did  not  use  the  federal 
funds  for  the  three  purposes  outlined  above.    Kdrtlf  Dakota  has  ttsed  federal  funds 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  extend,  ioprove,  and  al50  to  "oaintain 
vocational  prograas  that  have  proven  successful.  ^ 

The  following  inforaation  shows  in  very  brief  form  that  No^e^h  Dakota  has  used 
Vocational*  Education  Act  nsonies  creatively  and  effectively  for  the  purposes  identified 
above  in  the  CoQptrollcr-  General's  Report: 


INCREASE  THEIR  FUNDING. 

Funding  Expended 

Year   _ 


I96A 
1968  ^ 
1974 
1975* 

♦Current  ObH edition 


Total 


$1,878,765 
A,AA2,602 
7,930.789 

^  8,938,583 


Federal 


$  478,162 
1,322,079 
2,279,116 
2,147,369 


Stat^/Loc^l 
$1,400,603 
3,l29,i09 
5,651,673 
6,791,214 


ACCORD  HIGH  PRIORITY  TO  PERSONS  WIXH  SPECIAL  NEEDS  

1968  1970  1974 


Total  Disadvantaged 
Youth 
Adults 

Total  HandicaW)ed 
Youth' 
Adults 


I77f* 


3,465* 


285* 


*NDt  separated  into  youth  and  adult  enrollments 


8,712 
7,404 
1,308 

1,553 
980 
573 
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Sew  prograos  establithed  for  persons  with  special  needs  (1970-1975) 
I.    Disadvantaged  Youths    -        -  -    —  —  


Basic  and  Renedial  Skills 

Vocational  students  received  remedial  instruction  in  acadcnic  areas 
.    n  deficiencies      The  academe  deficiencies  prevented  students  froa 

Succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  progran.    School  districts 
receiving  special  federal  funding  to  provide  basic  instruction  Included: 
West  Fargo,  Crosby,  Beach,  Inkster,  Valley  City,  Walhalla, 
Belcourt  Cocaaunity  School,  Solen,  Dickinson,  Grafton, 
Grand  Forks 

3.    Modified  Vocational  Progrtas 

Occupational  training  progrtas  designed  to  provide  pre-voc*tlon*l  and 
vocational  training  opportunities  utilizing  ^xlfting  curriculum  or 
curriculum  designed  specifically  for  the  disadvantaged.  Schools 
receiving  assistance  Included: 

Handaree;  Kew  Town;  Dunseith;  Solen;  Dakota  Boys  Ranch,  Hinot ;  — 
Vocational  Agriculture  Programs 

New  Tovn,  Solen,  Dunseith,  Mandaree  —  Hone  Economics  for  low 
income  students  in  depressed  areas 

Belcourt,  Wahpeton  —  Occupational  Work  Experience 

State  Industrial  <;rhrtol,  Mandan  —  Hc^c  Economics,  Building  Trades, 
Automotive,  Welding  and  Office  Occupations 

[  -  "  ' 

Wishek  —  Counseling  services  for  disadvantaged  youths  in  Wishek, 
Gackle,  Lehr,  Strasburg,  Zeeland 

Bismafck       Office  Education,  Auto  Body  Repair,  Welding,  Health 
Occupations  , 

Williston  —  Electronics,  Auto  Mechanics,  Welding 

Area  Counselor  fojj*J  students  from  Epping,  Ray,  Trenton,  wildrose 
Alexander,  Grenbr'k 

C.  Vocational 'Work  Study 

Work  experience  through  public  and  non-profit  employment  agencies  for 
low  income  vocational  secondary  students  was  provided  through  federal 
work  study  funds  for  approximately  30  school  districts  each  year  involving 
100-125  students. 

D.  *  Supportive  Services 

Approximately  ^0  school  districts  received  special  feaersfT funding  tor 
disadvantaged  students  experiencing  difficulties  In  the  vocational  areas. 
Additional  tluje  wa»  set  aside  specifically  for  the  regular  vocational 
instructor  to  work  with  these  students. 
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11.    Disadvantaged  —  Postsecondary  and  Adult  Levels   ^^^^  ^ 

-5^>;^and.  K6=^dlr>l  Skills  ..^L^.^,^^         ^  ■.„..-, 

Vocational  students  received  renedial  instruction  In  academic  areas  or 
deficiencies  which  prevented  then  fron  succfeed'ing  in  the  regular 
vocational  education  prograa  at  our  postsecondary  area  vocational  schools 
(junior  and  coosaunity  colleges) 

'  State  «-hool  of  Science,  Wahpeton;  UND  Williston  Center,  Williston; 
Uke  Region  Junioj:  College,  Devils  Lake;  Bianarck  Junior  College. 
Bisoarck  ^ 

B.    Modified  Vocational  Programs 

Occupational  training  programs  designed  to  provide  pre-vocational  and 
vocational  trainin;  opportunities  utilizing  existing  cuVriculun  or 
curriculua  designed  specifically  for  the  disadvantaged: 

State  Penitentiary,  Bismarck  —    Food  Service,  £l«Ctronics,  and 
Building  Trades 

\isoarck  Junior  College,  Bismarck  —  Office  and  Clerical  Cluster 
Prograo  designed  for  adults  who  have  been  referred  through 
other 'agencies  such  as  Manpower  Development  and  Training, 

 —      VocaTioMl  RYhiblUtacroHT  ^wm.  ^raman^B^  Coinpensartoxir-Weifare 

and  other  unemployed  adults  on  some  form  of  partial  or  total 
subsistance. 

Fargo,  Lake  Region  Jr.  College,  Belcourt  —  Office  Education 
Adults  who  are  underemployed  or  unemployed  and  are  receiving 
partial  or  total  public  assistance.    Adult  evening  classes. 

Counseling        Counseling  services  for  adults  who  have  been 
referred  to  the  adult  high  school  program  for  Che  GED  program 
(high  school  diplopia  equivalency)    and  also  CETA  referrals  for 
welding  and  clerical  occupations. 

Grand  Forka  —  Dlstribut^-ve  Educatioa. 

Adulta  who  are  underemployed  or  unemployed  and  are  receiving 
partial  or  total  public  aaslstance.    Adult  evening  classes. 
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Handicapped  Youths 
Modified  Voca t ional  Pro^aos  


?^ccupa-tTonal"t"raining^"proTran8'designed'  to  provide'pre-vo7ational  and 
vocational  training^opportunities  utilizing  existing  curriculum  or  curriculum 
designed  specifically  for  the  handicapped. 

Grand  Forks       Occupational  training  in  Tradu  Programs  and  Home  Economics 
for  blind  students  from  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Dickinson.  Jamestown,  Grand  Forks,  Minot.  Valley  City,  LaMoure,  Lignite  - 
Cooperative  Work  Experience  Program  for  the  educable  mentally  handica'ppec 

State  School  of  Science,  Wahpeton  -  (Summer  program)    Pre-vocational  Jnd 
vocational  training  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped  students 
throughput  the  State 

Bismarck,  Fargo  -  Home  Economics  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapped 

Mohall  —  Vocational  Agriculture  for  the  physically  handicapped 

Valley  City  —  Small  Engines  Repair  for  the  educable  mentally  handicapfjed 

LaXourc  —  Vocational  Agriculture  and  Nurse  Aide  for  the  educable 
mentally  handicapped  students  in  LaMoure  County  school  districts 

State  School  for  the  Deaf.  Del/ Us  lake  -^Office  Education  and 
Printing  program  for  the  deaf  students 

Grafton  State  School,  Grafton  —  Building  Trades  and  Vocational 
Agriculture  for  trainable  and  educable  mentally  handicapped 

Fargo  Public  Schools       Evaluation  and  vocational  training  for 
trainable  and  educable  mentally  handicapped  (State-Wide  prograi?) 


INCREASE  THE  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS. 


Increased  Number  of  Participants 
Total 

Secondary 

Postsecondary 

Adults 


196A 


20,114 
9,537 
1,668 
8,909 


197A 


43,486 
28,278 
5,304 
11,904 
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Virginia  State  DdYlsorii  Council  on  Vocational  Educalion 


April  ^^  1^75 


'rhe  Honorable  Clairborne  Pell,  Chainnan 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee 

United  States  Senate  • 
Washington,  0,C.  20000 

Dear  Congressman  Pell:  *  J 

In  a  regular  meeting  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  on  April  3, 
1975,  the  Virginia  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
reviewed  several  legislative-proposals  for  Vocational  Education 
that  are  being  considered  by  the  Congress.    Members  of  the  Council 
were  deeply  concerned  about  the  proposed  legislation  which  would 
abolish  the  requirenent  for  ,a  sole  state  agency. 

in  "view  of  lh»s  concern,  the  Virginia  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  vottu  unamnously  to  take  a  strong  stand 
in  support  of  a  single  state  agency  (or  retention  of  a  single 
State  agency)  responsible  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  admini- 
stering the  state's  total  program  of  Vocational  Education.  The 
Council  believes  that  to  divide  authority  between  state  agencies 
responsible  for  secondary  and  post*secondary  education  would 
lead  to  duplication,  proliferation,  unnecessary  competition  and 
waste. 

The  Virginia  Council  believes  that  any  new  or  extended  legis- 
lation for  Vocational  Education  should  include  the  requirement  of 
a-  single  state  agency  with  administrative  and  policy-making  author- 
ity-the  only  agency  in  the  state  with  the  authority-  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  on  matters  pertaining  to  Vocational 
Education. 


Sincerely  yours, 
Rufus  W.  Beamer 
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February  19,  '1975 


Th«  Honorable  Quentin  N.  Suraick 
United  States  Senator 
•«asningcon,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  ^lirdick. 


»TATC  OrrJCt  tUILQlNO 

too  KA»r  BOUt,£VARQ  AVENUK 

•  iSmarCK  nO^tm  Dakota  9«S0i 


c70t  )    224*3  l«9 


NORBCRT  MATKR    At*  tTAMt  »W»t<tVttO«  «r  A«*ICwLTwltAL  (auCAflON 


Recently  I  have  been  spending  sone  Cime  going  over  the  now  famous  gAO  Report 
^on  Vocational  Education.     This  reportr-irlglit  better  have  been  titled  "An 
bxercise  in  Reportorial  Irresponsibility."    The  authors  were,  apparentlv,- 
activated  by  a  desire^  to  prov«  a  point,  no  catter  how  the  facts  were  to  be  • 
distorted  to  support  cheir  premise.    Ut  ne  give  an  exanple.    TJie  Repdrt 
»t^cc«  that  the  coaplecion  rate  for  students  in  high  schoof  prograns  of 
-Vocational  Agriculture/Agribusiness  is  only  18  percent.    The  figure  was  ^ 
obtained  by  t^kin^  che  total  enroUctent,  grades  9  -  12  fand,  in  sooe  states, 
grades  7  -  12)  apd  comparing  ic  to  chose  who  graduated  in  any  given  year. 
This  is  an  obvious  atteapt  at  distortion.    A  cooparison  of  the  freshnen  or 
9th  grade  enrolloent  for  school  year  1969-70  with  the  conpletions  fron  chat 
•  aoc  cUss  four  years  later  would  give  a  far  different-  figure.    We  very 
probably  average  aore  than  90  percent  conplecions. 

In  our  state,  we  follow  up' on  our  graduates.    The  unenployaent  rate  for 
those  whq  have  coEpleted  Oui^  progran  in  the  past  five  years  averages  less 
tl>an  2  percent:    More  than  70  percent  are  employed  in  the  field  for  which 
' they  were  trained. 

It  it  unfortunate  that  such  a  poorly  docunsented  report  received  such  wide 
publicity.    Certainly  it  has  caused  great  damage  to  the  inage  of  all  of 
Vocational  Education.     I  know  chat  you  will  do  all  that  you  can  to  point  out 
Che  need  f6r  an  ht>nest  and  properly  researched  appraisal  of  lust  what 
Vocatioyl  Education  neans  to  so  laany  people.     Voca^tional  Education  should 
not  have  to  be  on  the  defensive  and  to"be  subjected  to  f oundat\pnlcss  attacks 
by  such  things  as  the  GAO  Report.  A 


\ 


8est' personal  regatds, 

iDon  Erickson  " 
State  Supervisor 

Agriculture/Agribusiness  Education 


OE/tlt 
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AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 


r   Statement  on  Behalf  of  the 
.American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 


by 


Dr.  Charles  L.  Lewis 
Executive  Director 


and 


Dr.  Patrick  0.  McDonough 
Assistant  Executive  Director 
for  Professional  Affairs 


"Ihe  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act 
S.  940 

before  the 


U.  S.  Senate 
Subcompil t£ee  on  Education 
Claiborne  Pell,  Chairman 


of  1975' 


V 


'    Friday.  April-  11,  1975 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Room  4200 
10:00  a.m. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  Iho  Subcormn* tteer  ^  J)^ 

______Jy..^m01§-.iL^^  , .  Lew  is  ..^X  am  ltJlfi_£iS£^Ltiit&.air^jtor«=.of.rthe 


American  Personnel*and  Guidance  Association.    Seated  besi^me  is  Or.  Patrick 
J.  HcOonough,  Assistant  Executive  Ouector  for  Professional  and  Governmental 
Affairs.    The  American  Personnel  anu  Guidance  Assctiation  is  the  national 
professional  organization  of  over  38,500  guidance,  counseling  and  student"^ 
personnel  workers.    These  indivtcliials  work  primarily  in  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  education  settings,  but  also  in  conpunity  agencies,  government, 
and  business  and  industry,  performing  coudsfeling  and  guidance  functions. 
The  twelve  national  divisions  and  52  State  Branches  (District  of  C6lumbia\ 
and  European  Branches ^included)  of  AgGA  span  every  sub-discipline  and  geo-^ 
grapMc  #rea  of  the  United  States  within  the  guidance  and  counseling  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  beginning  point,  may  I  coTiipliment  you  and  your, 
subcommittee  on  the  timeli.ness  of^^^^e  hearings.    It  is  most  important 
that  all  interested  parties  'to  this  legislation  be  heard  early  and  in  depth 


if  the  best  possible  vocational  edl^ation  TegiTfatTon  is  to  become  law. 
Reform,  modification  and  new  thrusts  ^ire  neces'sary  in  this  Act /f  this 
nation^'s  economic  and  employment  probl'jim's  are«to  be  amelioraied.  Retreading 
what  was,  camiot  help  what  i£  and  wha^  is  to  be. 

It  is  in  this  vein  Mr.  Chafrman,  *hat'the  American  Personnel  and 
Guidance  A^|sociatiion  ^as  authored  and  offere^^. 940,  ^?he  Career  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Act  of  1975.    As  our  bills'  "Statement  of  Findings. and       ,  . 
Purpose"  indicate^  this  Association,  and  we  believe  the  Congress,  are 
intere«;tedf 

-  ^in  helping  al  1- individuals  make  souhd  ca^er^pchisions,  trtjt^ 
,  espeifially  i>  this  peri6d  oV  high  unemjj^^^m^^     with  a  .  "  • 

rpcession/inflation  economy 
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-  in  the  right  of  individuals  to  make  career  decisions  based  on  . 
free  choice,  in  this  free  nation-- the  placement  of  square  pegs 
(individual^')  in  square  holes  (jobs)  without  regard  lo  indi- 
vidual choice  is  an  outmoded  concept 

-^1n  up-to-date  career  infomation  essential  for  appropriate 
choice,  in  order  to  effectively  use  each^individual's  talents 

-  in  career  development  for  all  individuals* over  a  life  span 
that not  restricted  to  a  particular  educational  level  or 
levels,  norT  particular  setting  (i .e. )  schools 

-  in  the  iitilization  of  existing  facilities,  agencies  and 
services— both  in  and  out  of  the  schools--and  in  the  solution^ 
of  this  nation's  worker  alienation,  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
affection  problems,  as  well  as  the  unemployment  and  under-^ 
employment  problems  of  this  country 

-  in  providing  career  guidance  for  al2  individuals  of  aJM_  ages 
in  all  conimunities  of  this  nation 

We  believe  these , purposes  can  be  met  by  means  of  Congressional 
support,  through  Sl  940,     "^by  mee^tipg  the  specific  goals  in  the  fields 
*  of  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs  stipulated  in  tfiis  Act;  the 
training  and  retraining  of  career  guidance  and  counseling  personnel,  and 
the  demonstration  and  evaluation  provisions  relating  to  guidance  and 
counseling  programs,  staff  and  activities. 

Mr.  Chainnan,**^the  history  of  career  (vocational)  guidance  antedates 
the  earliest  vocational  educatjion  legislation  in  this  country.    The  original 
t>6ginning5  of  the  guidance  and  counseling  movement  began  as  vocational 
guidance,  in  the  latter  part  of  the,I^^and  the  beginning  of  this  century 
with  Frank  Parsons,  William  Rainey  Harper Stanley  Hall,,  John  Dewey  and 
others,  making  significant  contributions.    Vocational  Education  and  Vocational 
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Guidance  were  joined  together  in  responding  to  the  :ocial  and  manpower 
problems  of  the  industrial  revolution.    And  toda^,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Assooiation  submits  that,  as  before, 'vocational  (career)  guidance  should 
assist  individuals  in  making  more  effective  choices  about  vocational  edu- 
cation programs;  but  in  addition,  should  help  all  individuals  consider 
a  whole  range  of  options  for  educational  and  occupational  choice  and 
^re-choice,  not  just  those  in  which  vocational  education  Is  a  major 
factor.'  Vocational  guidance  is  more  than  information  giving.  It  is 
firmly  based  on  the  principle  of  broad,  free  and  informed  choice 
emergent  from  an  individual's  effStive  use  of  career  decision  skills. 

Career  Guidance/Vocational  guidanc;je/career  development  models,  " 
"found  within  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  Of  1975,  seek  to 
'introduce  and  re^islate  a  new  ahd  fundamental  concept  of--Oevelopmental 
Vocational  Guidance-- in  which  practitiojiers  are  not  coricerned  alone 
with  inwcdiate  choice  of  training  or  job  but  are  c^cerned^ with  inter- 
merfiate  and  long  range  goals  and  how  immediate  choices  relate  to  such 
goals.    The  issue  simply- is  not  just  occupational  competence  but  occu- 
pational and  personal  competencies  of  all  individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  three  experts  within  the  career  guidance  area  * 
have  prepared  in-depth  treatments  of  the  importance  of  the  Career  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Act,  and  the  research  and  practices  documenting  the  need 
for  such  legislation.    I  would  like  to  attach  these  statements  to  my 
statement.    These  individuals.  Dr.  Edwin  Herr,  Presi.de(it^JlssO€iatio«  for 
Counselor  Education  and  Supervision  and  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of 
Counselor  Education,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University,, Dr.  Norman  C.  .Gysber^s, 
Past  President,  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  and  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Missouri;  and  Mrs.  Betty  E.  Knox,  President, 
American  School  Counselor  Association  and  Counselor,  Garner  Senior  High 
School;  could  be  called  upon  to  answer  tfbestions  about  the1*r  statements 
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if  th^subcQtmnttee  scuwi^hed  to  schedule  them  at  a  later  date.    At  this 
point,  we  stand  ready  to  be  assistive  to  you  and  do  appreciate  this  oppor- 
'  tunity  to  appear  before  the  subcotmi  ttee.  ^ 
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Kr»  Chairman  and  Mcabers  of  the  Cotoaittee:  ^  . 

I  aa  Edwin  L.  Herr,  Professor  of  Education  and  Head,  Department,  of 
Countelor  Zdiication  at  The  Peaasylvania  State  University,    For  the^past 
nineteen  years  1  have  served  as  a  public  schvol  teacher,  teacher-counselor, 
school  counselor/  and  local  director  of  guidance.     In  addition,  I  have 
served  as  the  State  Director  of  Guidance  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Education  and  as  a  Counselor  Educator,    Today,  I  speak  in  behalf  of 
t\ie  Anerican  Personnel  and  Guidance*Associatiotr  and ,  more  specif ically, 
as  President  of  the  Association  for  Counselor  Education  and  Supervision, 
a  Division  of  APGA%    Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express  my  obser- 
vations on  the  Career  Guidance  and  i:ounseling  Act  of  1975, 

I  have  with  me  today  two  colleagues  who  will  also  provide  testimony  • 

f 

representing  the  Aoetican  Personnel  and  guidance  Association  view  of  the 
Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975  as  well  as  four  other  colleagues 
who  will  ^>e  pleased  to  respond  to  specitic  questions  you  may  have  in  regard 
to  large  city,  state  office  or  minority  group  points  of^view  in  relation  to 
this  legislation.    My  fellow  testifiers  include  Mrs,  Betty  E,  Knox,  President 
of  the  American  School  Counselors  Association  and  the  North  Carolina  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance  Association.    Mrs,  Knox  has  been  a  public  school  teacher 
and  is  a  practicing  school  counselor.    Dr.  Norman  C.  Gysbers  is  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  Past-President  of  the  National 
Vocatipnal  Guidance  Association,  and  a  former  public  school  teacher  and 
counselor.    Dr.  Gysbers  has  also  directed  a  project  for  several  years  facil- 
itating the  expansion  and  studying  the  effects  of  career  guidance,  counseling 
and  placement  activities  in  the  fifty  states. 
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In  addition,  we  have  with  us  tjiis  Borning; 


Hs.  Daisy  K»  Shaw,  Director ,  Bureau  of  Educatiijnal  and  Vocational  Guidance,  ^ 
Board  of  Education  of  the' City  of  New  York» 

Dr»  Curtiss -Phipps,,  Director' of  Division  Guidance  Services,  Kentucky  State 
Department  of  Education* 

r 

Mr»  Charles  E.  Odell,  Consultant  to  the  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Enploynent  Security. 

M«»  Janet  R.  Morgan,  Counselor,  South  St.  Paul  Senior  High  School,  Minnesota- 

Our  presentation  this  morning  will  include:    First,  a  series  of  general 
.theoretical  and  research  perspectives  on  the  intent  of  the  Act  and  some  spe- 
cific observations  regarding  the  Sections  of  the  Act  dealing  with  Training, 
,  Retraining,  and  Demonstration  and  Evaluation,    Second,  perspectives  on  the 
Act's  local  iiaplenentation  reconaendations  in  relation  to  counselor  role  and 
function  statement  as  vifewed  by  a  schox?l  counselor »    Third,  perspectives 
about  the  Act's  reconmendations  for  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
at  the.  state  and  local  levels  as  viewed' from  the  vantage  point  of  current 
national > activities  in  these  areas  and  some  obeervat^ons^bout  the  importance 
for  and  the  organizational  impliafttions  df^  leadership  in  Career^uidance  and 
Counseling  in  the  U»  S»  Office  of  Education* 

In  my- presentation,  I-will  attempt  to  set  the  stage  for  ray  c^Ileagius 
.  with  some  general  theoretical  and  research  perspectives  as  they  pertain  to 
several  Title^s  and/or  Sections  of  the  Act. 
Title  I       General  Provisions 

Title  I  and  Section  101  of  the  Act,  the  Statement  of  Findl^ngs  and 
Purposes,  outlines  a  series  of  concerns  of  very  high  priority  to  the  future 
well-being  ot  this  nation's  young  people,  educational  dropouts,  and  adult 
career  changers.    These  are,  in  fact,  the  content,  the^  human  dilemmas,*  to 
which  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  responds  and  from  which  it  gets  its 
^    rationale  for Aeing»  /6r  these  reasons,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  elaborating  upon  these  finding^  and  purposes. 

For  at  least  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  counseling  researchers  and 
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practitioners  have  been  exploring  the  career  development  of  vatioui  groups, 
the  decision  factors  Important  to  planning  and  choosing,  the  ingredients,, 

which  comprise  caployabili ty  and  work  adjustment.     It  has  bec^e  lnjsi(lkvS- 

.->»»''  if 

ingly  clear  that  giving  people  technical  skills  alone  will  Wr-^sure 


their  use  without  parallel  attenlxon  to  wJiether  they  value  these  skills, 
know  ab<Jut  the  opportunities  in  which  they  can  be'Jsed,  or  have  made  some 
natch  in  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  such  skills  accord  with  their 'per- 
sonal values  and  gonli.    Such  a  perspective  may.  sound  '"too  academic"  and* 
theoretical  but  I  believe  such  a  view  represents  the  nub  of  a  growing  social 
problem  in  America.     In  the  popular  literature  Toffler  (1970)  has  described 
this  complex  of  concerns  under  the  rubric  ofr  Future  Shock.    In  particular, 
Toffler  has  argued  that  "malaise,  mass  peurosls.  Irrationality,  pic»8sibly 
violence  may  accompany  what  he  described  as  the  death  of  permanence  and 
the  substitution  of  transclence  and  novelty  for  familiar  psychological 
cues."    At  another  point,  Toffler  has  contended  that,  in  ad<^tion  to  the 
notion  of  novelty  and  lack  of  permanence,  is  the  possibility  that  the  people 
of  the  future  may  suffer  not  from  an  absence  of  choice,  but  from  a  paralyzing 
surfeit  of  it;  they  may  experience  what  he  has  termed  over-choice  withntt  the 
personal  planning  and  decision  skills  to  cope  vith  it.  '  ^ 

Somewhat  less^visionary,  perhaps,  is  the_work  of  Drucker  (1969)  In 
his  book  the  Age  of  Discontinuity.    The  thesis  here  is  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, -attacks  by  the  young  upon  depersonalization,  manipulation,  corporate 
society,  and  the  "Establishment"  are  in  fact  reactions  to  the  burden  of 
decision— the  decision  stress  with  which  our  present  society  confronts  them. 

One  could  debate  the  observations  cited  for  some  time  but  at  their 
core  is  a  concern  that  the  American  society  faces  our  young  considering 
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Initial  entry  to  the  labor  market  and  our  middle-aged  occupatlonally  dis- 
located with  a  bewildering  array  of  opportunities  ^ong  which  to  choose 
but  it  doei>  not  now  systematically  provide  such  peuple  with  the  "sutvlval" 
skills  to  sort  out  the  avenues  in  which  they  can  find  self-fulfillment 
and  occupational  or  career  stability.     In  essence,  in  a  society  of  great 
technological  and  social  cotnplexity,  self-knowledge,  knowledge  of  ddu- 
cational»  personal ,^  and  occupational  alternatives,  planning  and  decision- 
making skills  differentiate  between  those  who  can  act  purposefully  and 
those  who  are  buffeted  by  vhiia,  chance,  and  icssediate  gratification. 

"Career"  an^"decision"  are  tenat  which  have  appeared  In  the  pro- 

^      fessional  Ilteratur^  of  education  and  of  counseling  often  in  the  past 
decade.    In  one  sense,  consciousness  of  these  tenas  reflects  America's 
status  as  a  developed  or^  ^st-industrial  society^  a  society  in  which, 
ev.cn  in  a  period  of  economic  downturn,  most  individuals  can  deliberately 
plan  not  only  their  immediate  goal  but  also  their  intermediate  and  distant 
goals.    This  in  no  way  implies  that  their  attainment  of  such  goals  will 
be  linear  or  smooth  or  successful.    Rather  It  suggests  that  in  the  current 
American  society  most  InjJ^vlduals  are  sutflciently  beyon^  the  tenuou&ness 
of  a  physical  survival  level  that  they  need  not  seek  access  to  work  xn  i 
random  or  sporadic  way,  only  being  reactive  to  whatever  is  available  at 
the  moment.    Theoretically,  at  least,  they  have  the  personal  power  to 

;  4»t#4rtftint  how  much  of  t hcTOselves_or„ their— res ourcftS--tlifc.y^_.warit--LJ^j.iroEilt_,  


to  edttcation,  work,  or  an  array  of  pluralistic  life-styles  and  thoy  exipress 
this  in  their  approach  to  decision-making. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  society  which  "permltsV  its  citizens  to  clicose 
ireely  relative  to  other  societies  reinforces  the  need  for  individual  com- 
petency to    wend  one's  way  through  the  various  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
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sequence  of  life  options,  trauraas,  and  decision  points  which' everyone  is 
faced  with.    To  the  degree  that  such  a  condition  obtains,  the  responsi* 
bility  for  what  one  ul  tiroatcly  ijccorncs  is  an  individual  matter  and,  as 
such,  places  a  psycholog^ical  burden  on  people  to  define  themselves  and 
to>expres5  this  in  the  choices  they  make.     In  this  latter  sense,  ns  racial 
barriers,  sexual  barriers,  or  religious  barriers  to  different  educational 
and.occupat lonal  opportunities  are  struck  down  both  in  the  law  and  in 
practice,  choice,  for  such  individuals  becomes  potentially  more  difficult 
and'^roore  cotaplex.    In  other  words,  if  a  given  individual  is  denied  access 
to  other  than  a  few  restricted  educational  and  occupational  opportunities, 
the  choice  problem  is  different  than  for  the  pers6n  for  whom,  at  least 
theoretically,  any  possible  option  la  available.     The  former  case  may  be 
inherently  unfair  but  what  one  can  choose  or  prepare  for  is  clear  and  very 
<1iffer<»nt  than  in  the  latter  conditlun  which  may  not  be  unfair  but  may  be 
totally  bewildering.     The  psychology  of  personal  worth,  psychological 
responsibility,  and  individual  "competency  to  affect"  orre '  s  own  life  are 
also  different  in  each  of  these  circumstances. 

The  Importance  of  Psychological  Skills  in  Employment 

The  importance  of  achieving  the  outcomes  previously  described  as 
survival  skills  in  the  current  society  can  be  extrapolated  from  a  variety 
of  research  studies.    Eggeman,  Campbell  an4  Garbin  (19^9)  queried  a 


national  sample  of  763  Youth  Opportunity  Center  counselors  from  of 
the  50  states  about  the  major  problems  faced  by  youth  in  the  transition 
from  school  to  work.    Eighty-six  percent  (686)  of  the  counselors  ir.dic^ited 
that  the  major  problem  was  job  preparation.     In  this  study  job  preparation 
was  broadly  defined  to  Include  inadequate  training,  inadequate  job  skills. 
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and,morc  pertuieut  to  tUc  point  being  made  here,  lack  of  lufonnatlon  about 
work  a^d  training  opportunities,  lack  of  knowlodge  of  real- denwnds  of  work 
employer  expectcitions,  lack  of  education  requirements,  and  lack  of  prior 
wQrk  experiences.    Slightly  more  than  71  percent  of  the  counselors  in- 
dicated a  third  ranked  category  of  worker  adjustment  as  vocational  behavio^ 
Included  were  such  emphases  as  poor  work  habits  (absentee i  mt,  tardiness, 
ct^c),  Inability  to  fill  oct  forms  and  handle  Interviews.  inabiliCv  to 
accept  supervision,  Inabiltty  to  get  along  with  fellow  work<  ri,  or  to  cope 
with  real  det?uV.ds  of  work,  poor  attitudes  toward  work,  etc. 

Carbin,  Salomone,  Jackson  and  Ballweg  (1970)  analyzed  ;>orker  adjust- 
n'e;it  problems  of  youth  and  concluded  that  youthful  employees  ofr<'n  fail  on 
their^jobs,  not  because  they  lack  technical  competencies,  but  beciusc  of 
the*  absence  of  skiUs  relating  to  the  nontechnicnl  ccnplox  Reubens 
(197/»)  has  repor»^od  that  basic  literacy  and  &oo<l  wvjrk  attituU  u.iy 
more-  uaportant  for  employsifnt  than  occupational  skills.     She  coal  ends 
U>at  on  increasing  number  of  employers  already  look  for  thcut  qualities 
rather  than  for  traditional  vocational  skills. 

In  the  study  by  Eggeman,  Campbell  and  Carbln  (1969)  previously 
f 

cited  78,2  percent  of  the  Youth  Opportunity  Center  counselurs  surveyed 
repocted  that  personality  problems  hamper  youth's  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  work.  More  specifically,  72  percenjt  metitioned  Job-seeking  and/or  on- 
the-job  behavior  as  a  major  problem.  After  reviewing  the  rc.^e.jrch  of 
Fleishman  (1968)  and  ley  (1966)  among  others  as  well  as  their  own  re- 
search, Garhin,  et  al.,  contended  that  "the  basic  difficulty  ofyr.nir.  yuutli 
is  not  that  o'f  finding  a  job,  but  in  keeping,  one .. /'  As  a  iM/.clion  of 
their  reficarch  on  the  adjustment  of  642  young  workers  Id  Columbus,  Now 
Orleans,  and  Omaha  they  found  that  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  tilings 
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that  workers  had  to  learn  in  job  perform-ince  were  reported  to  be:  tech- 
nological (A6.7%);  interpersonal  (19.2'0»>  persona^  (iA.8/0;  and  organi- 
zational (4.3X).    Tliey  indicated  that  a  preparation  for  work  lin'ulves 
more  than  inculcating  prospective  workers  with  technological  skills.  In 
a  related  study,  Garbin,  Campbell,  Jackson,  and  Feldman  (1967)  also  reported 
survey  findings  which  suggest  that  the  roaladj ustnient  of  secondar)  students 
in  the  work  place  may  be  more  hi^jhly  related  to  poor  interpersonal  skills 
than  to  inadequate  technical  skills.    Garbin,  Jacl^un,  and  Campbell  (1968) 

and  Stogdill  (19'66)  reviewed  resedrch  literature  which  tends  to  support 
y 

the  above  conclusion.  » 

The  Self-Concept  and  Educational  Achievement  or  Work  Product iv x tv 

Implicit  in  these  Observations  about  the  inclusion  within  voca-" 
tional  skills  of  interpersonal  skills  and  other  psychological  v/oik  adjust- 
ments is  the-^fact  that  persons  need  to  come  to  terms  with  a  variety  of 
personal  questions  and  with  clarifying  their  self-concept.     This  has  been 
found  to  be  true  in  the  public  schools,  in  higher  education,  and  in  work 
Settings*    For  example,  Livingston's  research  (1970)  has  shown  that: 

One  reason  university  graduates  have  had  so  much  jdl'f  f  iculty 
making  the  transition  from  academic  life  to  the  world  of  ' 
wot^k  is  that  they  have  failed  to  develv»p  in  scliool  the  self- 
identitief>  needed  to  enable  them  to  make  firm  career  commit- 
ment§,  ^Tli^ir  formal  education  has  not  nurtured  the  traits 
of  individuality,  self-assurance,  and  responsibility  Or 
developed  the  attribute!*  that  would  permit  them  to  become  ^ 
^_ai:tiy_e  ageats_iji  ^heir_jDwn_jcarear:^ucccss.j,^^  ,   • 

At  another  levtl,  Sli^svur.C  (1972)  iias  reported  that  shop  achieveijent 

in  school  is-  related  to  the  dugree  of  coagruency  between  the  self-concept 

and  the •'occupa tional  concept  of  ^the  subject  matter;^  there  is  a  po.sitive 

relationBliip  betweun  i;lie  self -occupational  Congr^uence  and  shop  achievement. 

0*Hara  (1966")  has  demonstrated  that  tfie  importance  of  aelf-undctbtanding. 
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relates  not  only  t<>  occupational  choice  but  to  hlgli  school  acliicvencnt  as 
well  and  chat  these 'relatif>n5hi'pc  Indrejsc  from  ninth  to  twelfth  gradcb. 
H>c  implicate-on  of  such  a  correlation  is  that  stuJcius  *ho  pti^ist  {v, 
"school  are  those  who  c^n  find  meaf^mg  in  what  tUcy  arc  learn mj?  or  its 
necessity  m  relatlun  to  what  they  want  to  do »  those  who  do  rit  t  lind  such 
^r-condision  In  school  drop  out'. 


After  an  extensive  analysis  of  college  inputs  and  output*?,  Herr  and 
Cramer  (1968)  were  led  to  conclude: 

The  importance  of  desiring  vhM  one  has  chosen  rather 
thain  being  at  the  whim  of  others  without  any  personal 
investment  in  the  choice  is  a  factor  in  acaderaic  sifsccs*;. 
Vocational  anbitions  and /or  appropriate  gor»lc  are  very 
important.    Men  and  wxjmen  students  with  identifinbie 
eHucational  goals --reasons  whicli'are  related  to  why  they 
are  doing  what  tlicy  are  domg^-seera  con5isteiitly  to  be 
better  prepared  for  college  than  students  who  have  no 
such  reasons  for  being  in  college, 

•Ae  researtb  of  Morrison  (1962;  indicates  that  the  nnpUmeriation 

of  occupational  choices  in  such  areas  as  nursing  and  teachii.^;  c'tc  related 

w 

to  how  persons  view  thcinsol  ves .     Korean's  (1966)  ros(»arch  Iini,  shuyw  that, 
the  degree  of  personal  self -esteem  serves  as  a  moderator  variable  in 
terms  of  the  kinds  of  vocational  choices  people  make,.  The  research  of 
Curtis  and  Bigcntal  (1966)  has  demonstrate-l  that  there  are  differences 
in  job  motivations  between  occupational  levels  and  between  men  and  women. 
There  are  indications  here,  for  exanple,  that  work  is  psycho  1 oju call y 
more  central  to  men  than  to  women  and  that  the  former  are  ver^;  concerned 
about  bc^ng  able  to  use  their  skills  in  the- type  of  Wi^rk  they'do  whereas 
the  latter  are  more  likely  to  be  concerned  about  having  gooil  co-workers 
-and  social  conditions.     It  has  also  been  fyund  that  uhite  ro  Mir  wo-rcTS 
as  compared  to  blue  collar  workers  seek  intrinsic  satisfaction  ( intetos t  i,ng 
work,  use  of  skiVls)  rather  than  extrincic  satisfaction  (pay,  financial 
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security,  etc.) 


The  S t gtus  of  FsychoIoRic.q  1  nnd  Teclin  ical  l^ki  1  Is      i^n^ J-Ji^L Jl*  1? <lyiLH?£ ^' ^ 

The  research  on  the  importauce  of  .self-uiuici '.i.ifWuig,  in t f rper soual 

and  planning  skills,  positive  educational  and  occupntional  iiiitiKies 

extends  as  well  lu  the  disadvantaged  persons  In  jur  societ>  KrgarJlesG 

of  the  euphemism  currently  In  'favot-'deprlved,   lower  class,  under* 

privilegedv  poor--disadvantagencnc  represefr^ts  a  condition  which  prevcirs 

persons  from  being  educated  to  the  maximum  of , their  genetic  potent  lal  or 

v.lcwlng  wx>rk  as  more  Chan  »*>omething  to  sustain  physical  survival. 

In  describing  contnon  basic  needs  of  all  disadvantaged  youth.  Feck 

(1971)  reports  that  they  include:     (I)  security  and  stabllUy ./in  their 

environment,  {2}  successful  educational  experience,  (3)  recognition  for 

achievement,  (4)  love  and  respect,  (5)  legal  sources  of  finance,  (6) 

finaiictal  managcrr^cnt ,   (7)  pr/>por  housing,   (8)  good  health,  (9)  develop- 

ment  of  basic  coatmiunacation  skills;  (10)  salable  work  skills,   (U)  an 

appreclat jor.l  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  work;   (12)  successfully 

employed  or  idult  peer  group  mode  Is  ,>  (13)  po£,itivfc  se  If -conc'ep  tr. ,  ( 14> 

job  opportunities  and  qualifications;  and  (15)  socially  acceptable 

attitudes  andlbehaviors.    There  is  nothlnj,  remarkable  about  these  need*. 

Most  people,  ^vantaged  and  disadvantaged  a>ike,  share  lhem>  However, 
e 

the  disadvantaged  youth  Is  leus  likely  to  achieve  these  needs  because 


of  ori'/J  ro'imen  tally  Imposed  prnbloms  including  ■     limif(»H  devo  1  opm?»fU  of 
commun J  cation  skills,   lack  of  skills  necessary  for  fin«ivicial  nuinagemcnt, 
ofxcn  acquired  police  or  insliiut  lonal  record,   i.dck  of  mol  i  vn  t  i  cri , 
deficiencies  in  understanding  proceduresr  of  all  types,  slow  Itarnoi , 
lacks  tru'Jt,   inCapab\e  of  setting  long- term  goals ,  often  sets  unrealistic 
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goaU,  boys  oft<u  lack   a  male  roU  ^qdTel,  weakness  of  the  capacity  to 

defer  gratification  and  a  difficulty  In  orientation  to  the  future  (Ajuos, 

196ft;  MargoHn,  5968). 

Such  problems  are  reflected  in  the  acquisition  uf  basic  academic 

skills  by  disadvantaged  groups.    An  analysis  of  ax:hie\cir^nt  tests  was» 

made  in  the  Lindsay  Unified  School  District  of  Lindf,a>  ,  Cal  If^rrap,  a  • 

city  of  5,S00  locaCed  about  midway  between  Fresno  and  Hakcr'sf  lo  Id ,  an 

agricul  tur.il  contnunity  vi  th  a  hif,h  proportion  of  MeKic.tn-Amer  3  can'? , 

reading 63.9  perttMvt  of  the  Mcxicaa-Aueritan  chlldrcu  were  beluw  i,rade 

levtil  t  ompcircd  to  27.3  percent  of  the-  Aiiglo-Ajnericans,     In  arithmetic, 

^38.7  i.crtfcut  of  the  Mexican-;?h>cric.ms  wero  below  grade  level,  curopa^red 

to  20.8  percent  of  the  Anglo-Americans.     In  Icng^JSJe,  the  compfir.iL  ive 

percent. t4,ei:  were  S5,5  and  30.6  (National  Hducatiou  Aj.soc  lat  i  ou,  I970T. 

In  1%9,  (;aliarza,  Gall6gos  and  Somora  repo/ted  that  tbt:  mediarr  nan>bc 

of  scliool  years  a 1 1 a<i1urd < b y  Mcxi can-Americotiv  fourteen  yearb  jUI  uud  over 
« 

is  as  follow,    Ari7,ona,  8,3;-  California,  9.2;  Colorado,  8,7;  New  Mexico, 
8.8,  and  Toxas ,  6.7.# 

Turn».ng  to  the  Rlaok  population,  Sllberman  (1970)  har.  reported 
that;  '  ^ 

In  the  third  grade,  for  example,  the  average  Black  in  the 
i  Metropolitan  Northeast  is  one  year  behind  the  average  Kin  to 

student  in  reading  ability;  by  grade  six,  he  is  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  behind;  and  by  the  twelfth  grade,  he  is 
nearly  three  y«ars  behind  the  average  V/tiite.    Ho  further 
-   ,     nsscrts:     ...  In  faet,  viitually  every  firm  thai  has 

irtenipted  any  large  scale  hiri^ng  of  so-called  "J; Eadvantu?;cd" 
or  "unemployable'^  men  and  women  has  found  it  nc;<  .   '•ary  to 
provide  among  other  kinds  of  training,  teachmj,       bafiic  skijlsV^ 
of  reading  and  computation- 

In  icrros  of  other  pertinent  demographic  characU     .Aics,  in  r>73 
Blacks  accounted  fnr  about  a  fifth  of  the  unemployed,  22  percent  of  tliose 
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,  with  inadequate  eniployicent  and  earnings,  and  about  IG  percent  of  laho^ 
force  participant:,  wi^ch  less  than  a  high  school  education  (Ltvitai 
Johnson  artd  Taggart,  1974).   ,Ia  a  study,  4n  1969  of  woi k ysat is  fact i , 
It  was  fmind  that  of  i07  subgroups  of. workers  broken  down  intO'^fetfch  i 

~  r"~""~  ' " ' "~    :  """"  ■■       -  V  '  \|" 

socloeconomip  characteristics  as  Sex,  race,  age  and  incumc,  Blaclt         v  • 
Workers  were  far  and  avny  the  ir^ost  dissatisfied  with  the-;r^bbs.  Tii 
seven  percent  expressed  negative  attitudes  toward  tt^eii;  jobs  (Herrick, 
\972),  ,  "  ^  ' 

Speaking  to         matter  o1t  educational  nnd  occupaLional  cooper- 
ations of^'minority  disadvantaged^youth ,  Mact-iichaei  ^974)  has  reported 
a,  discrep  ^^cy  between  very  high  educational  aspirationi.  of  Black  j  tudents 

^  (92  percent  of  Black  high  school  students  interviewed  were  certain  thoy 
would  finish  college,  80»  percent  believed  then  parents  w»inte<l  tliem  t^ 
finish)  and  low  occupational 'aspirations .     For  instany*,  3g^erceiit  of 
the  Black  students  who  aspired  to  a  college  education  did  not  aspire* 
to  a  Job  requiring  one.  * 

7ito  and  Bardon  (1968)  examined  '^he  achievement  imagery  of  Black 
adolescents  in  terms  of  how  they  perceived  the  probabi 1 i t ie^  of  succtti^s 
and  failj:**  in  both  school  and  work.    They  found  strong  needs  to  achieve 
among  this  group.     However,  they  also  found  that  school  related  material 
tends  to  threaten  Black  adolescetTts  with  fai  lure,  ^^von  tlunjgh  work-related 
materials  aroused  fantasies  of  successful  achicvenenL  of  goals      fhe  sub- 
jects in  this  study,  discouraged  as  they  wer<>  with  their  present  otcupn- 
tion  (-choi>l)»  looked  forward  to  a  more  optimistic  fuLure  (worl-). 

lire  effects  ot  ^student -self-concop.t  i  nternc  t  in,  ui  t  h  pnre'itai 
sel f -Ciinccpt  also  needs  consideration.     George,  (1970>  studied  Lhr 

relationship  between  vocational  aspirations,  self-concepts  and  vocational 
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choices  fnnong  a  sample  of  adolescent* Black  males.    Jhe  results  provided 
evidence  that  the  boys  \A\o  had  decided  upon  vocational  objectives  had 
higher  self •concepts  and  also  higher  ideal  selves/ 

LoCascio  (1967)  studied  contmuity^discontinai  ty  In  the  career 
development  among  many  different  populations  and  reported  that  the  career 
development  of  those  .labeled  disadvantaged  is  more  likely  to" b^;4f layed 
or  impaired  than  that  of  advantaged  persons.    Studies  by  Schmeldlng  and 
Jensen  (1968)  of  American  Indian  students  and  oy  Asbury  (1968)  of  rural 
disadvantaged  boys  support  LOCasclo's  conclusions.    Wylle  (1963)  has 
also  reported  Chat  Blacks  and  lower-class  children  set  estimates  of  their 
ability  to  do  school  work  lower  Ch.an  do  White  and  upper-class  children. 

In  sum,  the  brief  sample  of  data  presented  h<re  shows  that,  in 

terms  ol  the  disadvantaged,  if  one  neither  knows  what  is  available,  to 

choose  or  how  to  plan  for  lt»  Che  result  is  likely  to  be  regression 

further  into  a  socieCally  dependent -^and  personally  less  cor.ipctc.rt  role. 

Thl9,  attitude  is  magnified  when  the  disadvantaged  child  is  neither 

helped  pohr  expected  Co  be  able  to  cope  witii  the  academic  tasks  which 

largely  represent  entree^^  Social  mobility  nor  to  find  relationships 

between  what  one  Studies  and  its  application  in  the  larger  society, 
-y  ' 

Attitudes,  Values,  artd.-^ob  Satisfaction 

Katze*'ll'5  extensive  overview  of  the  research  on  personal  val*ues, 
job  Suli^CactiOrt,  and  Jol^  behavior  (1964)  has  identified  several  points 
whlc'b  C'end  to  be  replicated  across  the  studies  pertinent  to  thes^  domains 
n^ey  Include: 

1.    Job  satisfaction  is  positively  associated  with  the 
'    degree  of  congruence  between  ^ob  conditions  and  personal 
values . 
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2.  The  raore  import-ant  or  lntcii5C^Xhc  values  involved, 
>     the  greater  Is  the  effect  on  job  sacistoction  of 

4  their  attai\irne:it  or  negation. 

3.  Sati<5f<iCCion  witli  a  given  job  or  occupation  will  v^iry 
vith  the  valued  oi  the  incumbents. 

4.  Difference  m  job  satisfaction  nnj>inp,  people  hnving 
siTpil.ir  valued  will  be  asfn>cuited  with  di'f fei ences  m 
their  ]obs  or  urcupncion^ 

5.  The  .^irjoujit  of  productivity  on  Che  »job  varies  with  the 
extent  to  which  productive  btlinvior  1  «>  positively 
associated  with  S3tisfnccion. 

Many  utlicr  studies  can  be  cited  to  make  the  points  identified  liere. 
In  <?inri,  the^  stnti^  tliat  iob  satisfaction  is  propoi  t  i  unate  to  tlu  dcgr^^e 
that  thn  elcr.ents  of  the  j.'b  satisfy  the  portlcular  needs  winch  tht?  person 
fce)s  nost  sLronj;ly.    A  gifat  ma.i>  ;,tu<-ies  have  .ilsi.  beer,  dorc       ich  re- 
late a  v/oiKvr's  jtib  satisfaction  to  an  euployer's  concept  of  the  worker's' 
sat  isfactor  iness  or  perforn.ince.      Some  data  indicate  that  enp^f>y<«5 
whose  tr.oralo  ">r  attitude  toward  work  is  poor,  who  are  dissatisfied,  tend 
to  be  nbseaC  nore  frequently,  have  higher  accident  rates,  or  quit  work 
more  regul.irly.    Other  data  tend  to  suggest  that  the  dissatisfied  worker 
uses  low  produc'tivlty  as  a  forn  of  ag^;resslon  or  reprisal  against  manage- 
ment.    In^^sense,  this  hud>  of  lltor-^turo  like  thoi.o  prevftujsly  described 
Views  work  aJjubtment  as  essential  l>  a  psychological  procr^s  !>y  whicl»  the 
individual  interacts  and  co7".cs  to^tcrms  with  his  work  env  i  ronnf:nt . 

S<>nro  Surviya)  Ski  IM  in  Today's  Sock-  cy 

It  is  risky  to  pull  out  specific  findings  from  a  largo  reseat ch 
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literature  about  the  wSys  peupTc^cSooRc,  the  elfcct-,  upon  behavior  of  a 
positive  or  negative  self-coDccpt'.  or  the  effects  upon  work  adjustment 
of  personal  needs  and  values.     I  do  not  nciu  to  (>vcrJr.iw  these  points 
here      However »  I  think  the  point  that  can  be  fairly  nadc  Is  tliat  as 
this  nation  enters  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  certain 
dimensions  of  concern  to  youth  and  adults  and  witich  arc  found  to  under- 
lay work  com)  cnent  and  adjustment  irust  be,  Cre<*red  systematically  in 
education  and  in  manpow^  settings  rather  than  allowed  to  occur  at  random. 
I  used  the  term  "survival  skills"  previously  to  sucrruirizc  a  constellation 
of  knowledge  and  skills  which  seem  to  be  imporrant  to  educational  achieve- 
ment, to  career  development,  and  to  work  satisfaction  and  adjustment.  In- 
cluded among  such  skills  would  be  the  following: 

I.    Knowledge  of  one's  personal^strengths  and  weaknesses, 

preferences,  v^^hics  and  the  skill  to  relate  these  to  '  ^ 
educational  and  occupational, options  available.  I'he 
ability  to  make  realistic  self-estimates. 
2     Ability  to  use  existing  exploratory  resotirces--e .g . , 

educational  opportunities,  part-time  work,  books,  audio- 
visual  resources,  etc. --to  reality-test  personal  character- 
istics and  choices. 

3.  Knowledge  of  educational,  occupational,  social,  life- 
style options  and  the  skill  to  determine  the  interactions 
among  them. 

4.  A^bility  to  cl»<^ose--t.o  undorstand  and  apply  the  ducision- 
making  process  puroosefxil ly  and  ratioimily. 

5.  Skill  in  interpersonal  r^lat lonships--the  dbility  tu  work 
cooperatively  with  others,  understanding  of  worker-supervisory 
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relations,  adapcablUcy  co  dlffcrcnc  persons  and 
conditions. 

6.  Enployabilicy  and  job-seokmg  ski Il<;--understanding 
of  applications  and  interviewing  behavior. 

7.  Understanding  to  personal  roles  as  an  employee,  a 
custooer,  a  client,  a  manager,  an  entrepreneur. 

8.  Understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  Che  educational 
and  occupational  structuies;  the  pathways  between  thein, 
the  i:*lationsbip  of.  subject  matter  to  its  application 

^  in  professional,  technical  and  vocational  settings^. 

9.  Knowledge  of  how  to  organize  one's  time  and  energy 
to  get  work  done,  to  set  priorities,  to  plan. 

10.    Ability  to  scfi  oneself  as-  some  one,  as  a  person  of  worth 
and  dignity,  as  a  basis  for  seeing  oneself  as  somethine. 

Hiesc  types  of  survival  skills  are  not  substitutes  for  basic 
academic  skills,  coimtunication  and  computatiiinal  skills,  manual  dexterity 
and  motor  sklll5--indced,  they  slvbuld  enhance  the  import anor^'of^uch 
skills --but  they  are  clearly  imporjtant  in  today's  society  and  they  earn 
not  be  treated  any  longer  as  by-products  of  something  else.    Hiey  de- 
serve direct  attention  in^ their  own  right. 

Career  Education  «ind  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  „ 

Ir  is  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  national  movement  in  Career  i.d^ 
cation  Lu  stimulate  the  c^'^^ols,  coJlegei,  aiVd  other  social  institutions 
to  provide  th<^  survlv'al  skills  just  cited  and  others  subsumed  by  *.uch 
rubrics  as  career  awareness,  career  ex^Ioratiun,  and  careet  pre^Mratioa* 
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to  all  students  and  to  many  adults.    Implicit  in  such  goals  Is  a  continuing 
concern  for  helping  persons  seek  and  find  n>eaningful  relatiortships  between 
education  and  <5brk  and  their  ovn  planning.     In  order  to  do  tins  effectively 
Career  Education  tmn>t  be  available^  .6n  a  developmental,  rather  th^fn  n  once 
and  done  basis^  throughout  the  life-spiJn.    And,  it  must  provide  for  collab- 
orative behavior  between  teachers,  counselors  in  school  and  in  comunity 
agencies,  parents,  and  representatives  of  business  or  industry,  Moa^ 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  no  one  group  of  specialists  or  persons 
can  accomplish  all  the  goals  of  Career  Education  alone  but  no  group  of 
specialists  or  program  elements  is  more  important  to  ihc^e  goals  than 
those  Inherent  In  career  guidance  and  counseling.    While  other  elements 
of  the  school,  comnunity,  or  family  may* deal  with  laying  a  broad  base  of 
career  awareness  or  providing  specific  technical  preparation  fot  a  chosen 
career,  it  remains  the  central  task  of  careef  guidance  and  counseling  to 
help  individuals  recognize  their  career  options,  undeLStand  the  perj^on.i) 
implications  of  these  options,  plan  the  ways  by  which  they  can  integrate 
the  educational  experiences  necessary  to  achieving  favored  goals,  and  ^ 
make  decisions  wisely  when  they  must  be  made.     In  sum.  Career  Educatior, 
makes  the  processes  and  concerns  of  career  guidance  and  counseling  central 
aspects  of  the  educational  mission  in  today's  society.    Since  time  does  » 
not  permit  ^an  expansion  of  the  interaction  between  Career  Development, 
Career  Guldsnc*  anfl  CounselinK.  and  CarccE  Education,  1  am  appending  as 
part  of  this  testimony  several  reprints  of  articles  I  have  written  wliich 
address  these  issues.  ^ 

l^art  B,'  Section  212  .   ^  ^ 

I  believe  strongly  that  Part  B,  Section  212,  State  Program  Require^ 
ments,  and  the  purposes  expressed  in  Section  211  Or  Part  B,  outline  the 
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dimensions  of  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  program  winch  can  deliver, 
to  a  much  greater  number  ot  people  than  is  now  true,  the  types  of  under- 
standiiif,s  and  skills  which  I  h^ave  suj;gested  are  pcrtrnerit  here.  M> 
collcngucs  will  deal  with  these  sections  as  well  as  Sections  102,  103, 
104,^, and  105  and  their  implications  in  specific  detail  in  a  few  m<w(icnts. 

The  AvaUabillty  of  Career  Guidance"  and  Counsejlna 

Such  skills  and, Such  services  as  those  outlined  In  Sections  ?11 

and  212  are  desired  bjj,  Americans  of  different  ages  but*the  fact  that  they 

are  available  In  less  than  adequate  supply  is^^at tested  to  by  a  ntrnGer  of 
>    .       *  y 

surveys  viUch  are  worth  noting.  '  • 

Two  liecadcs*  ago ,  James  Conant  (1959)  recotimended  the  Provision 

of  career  guidance  for  all  pupils  in  a  magnitude  and  c^haracter  vhlch  has 

still  not  been  reached  In  most  American  secondary  or  elementary  schools. 

He  2>ucgested  1  counselor  to  250  pupils;  the  effective  ratio  oT  Cuanso'lorc 

■  f> 

to  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970 's  is  approximaiely  1  to  450  or 
500.  ,  * 

Indeed,  the  lack  of  /Availability  of  career  guidance  in  American 

if 

today  Ij  rather  apparent  on  almost  any  count.     In  1966,  Robert  Campbell 
and  hi^.  colleagues  undertook  a  national  study  of  the  present  status  of 
guidance  In  public  secondary  schools  and  to  cc^npare  the  vievpointb  6f 
school  administrators,  counselors,  teachers,  and  students  on  g>iidance 
Issues.    Sow*  353  high  schools  and  7,000  respondents  (parents,  tenchers, 
students,  administrators,  counselors)  across  the  nation    •   e  Included  iu 
the  study.    Among  the  findings  of  this  study  wert:  t!ie  f>         in?,:  ^ 
*       In, most  instances,  the  counselor  was 'greatly  t     ; cx'tended 
in  attempting  to  fulfill  guidance  Uervice  expectations. 
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Counselors  reported  a  netJian^  ratio  of  380  hiudentP 
^per  counselor. 

Seniors  vho  had  been  in  Che  same  school  for  chreo  or  \ 
four  years  reported  a  cediah  of  four  nu!i\'idii.ni 
couAseling  conferences  for  all  years,    llie  nod j. in 
length  of  individual  contercnce  was  si./.lccn  rr.inutrs. 
In  cjcsc  scliools  no  one  as^u'aed  the  prinic  resp^nM- 
blllcy  for  assisting  stuMeiits  to*  decide-  upon  and 
entoi:  vocational  prograir,s. 

The  secvices  and  functions  expected  from  the  guiliancc 
prograats  characteristically  were  far  T^ioro  than -tho 
guidance  staff  could  be  realistically  expected  to 

provide  with  available  resources  and  itwthods.  \ 

 .    _._  ^ —  _^       .     ^  —  A  \ 


Seventy-Six  percent  of  the  students »  81  jjercent  of 
Che  parents,  95  percent  of  principals,  and  90  pcrc.-'- 
of  tne  teachers  In  the  samp^  ranked  "aid  m  choojinp, 
an  occupation"  first  as  the  guidance  servi<\t\  whicl» 
should  be  provided. 

TighCy-four  percent  of  the  parentS^Sirtd  80  percent  of 
the  students  In  the*saraple  believed  that  counselors 
should  have  less  than  300  students  per  counselor. 
Learning  about  the  world  of  work  and  study  hiib*its 
counsel  ing  V^^re  lease  frequently  ciiotl'ed  f.vji|dhl<^  , 
and  ino<;t  frequently  checked  as  nced<*d  in'  '^tuilcnts, 
Although  81  i>erccr.t    M   tiu-  stuJcnl<:   PKhrntrd  tf,  r.  ll,", 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  read  jSiibl  i cat  ions  abotit  i  cm- 
pationst  35  percent  of  them  checked  that  the  kind  pi  job 
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Information  they  wanted  and  needed  wa«?  not  rortdi  ly 
available ^in  their  school.    Sixty- tlirec  percent  of  the 
'*  rural  comprehensive  and  59  percent  pf  the  rural  general 
academic  students  indicated  that  thoy  tad  not  had  che 
opp    tunity  to  read  occupational  infomation^  compared 
to  19  percent  for  the  four  other  types  of  school  - -urban 
or  area  vocatipnal  technical  schoojls. 
Other  studies  tend  to  reinforce  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
Ca{npberll  findings.    Gins:berg  (1^71)  ir»  his  text,  Career  Gui{ia;'ice>  cites 
calculations  about  one  of  the  nation's  largest  school  systems  which  in- 
Jica'tes  th»lt  t  student  receives  an  average  6f  about  ouc  liour  per  yoar 
of  lndlviyc)uali2ed  (ot^nseling  in  Junior  high  school  and  two  hours  pet 
year  iii  senior  high  school  making  a  total  of  nine  hours  uver  the  six 
year  span.    This  is  a  ratio  of  nbout  nine  hours  of  individual  guidani  e 
to  7,200  hours  of  instrucCjiOn  during  the  six  year  p^jriod. 

Spe-king  again  to  counselor-student  ratios,  David  Armor  found 
in  the  njio  l960*s  that  there  is  a    marked  variation  in  student-counscI'"r 
rtftios  across  geographic  regions.     For  instance,  in  the  metropoti tai; 
area$  of  the  Great  Lakes  he  found  a  ratic  of  Ucounselxir  to  ^81  studopt<; 
as  compared  with  1  counselor  per  695  students  in  the    Middle  Atlantic 
5ttatcs.  .  ' 

In  .a  study  of  Pupil  Serviaes  for  Massachusetts  Sch'rcls  by  Otirdo^i 
Liddle  and  Ajrthur  Kroii  (i.969)  it  wai,  found,  that  coun«;elors  in  scci  ndary 
schools' appear  to  have  a  better  understanding;  of  pi><;t-hiRh  school  uA'a- 
cational  opportunities  than  of  broad  employment  trends  zn2  Iccal  mij'loy- 
ment  opportunities,  and  that  a  counselor  may  see  the  typical  high  !.cl:uol 
'student  two  or  three  timet  a  year  for  a  thirty-minute  interview. 
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Jacob  Kaufftnan  and  his  colleagues  (1967)  at  Tlie  Pennsylvania  State 
•   University  have  undertaken  two  major  studies  of  vocitUnal  education  fi^r 
the  U.S.  (Jffice  of  Education.    Among  their  findinprs  were  th.it  »jvcr  half 
the  vocational  students,  but  less  than  one*thii'd  of  those  v\\o  f^llo{/ed  an 
acadenic  or  general  program,  reported  that  they  had  never  discussed  their 
course  choices  with  a  counselor;  of  those  who  reported  that  they  had  had 
svese  formal  guidance,  three  ^quarters  had  a  favorable  estitn.itc  buL  voi^ational 
students  were  less  likely  to  report  favorably,  ovc.r  twa*cliirds"  oC  the  girls 
and  spre  than  .three -fourths  of  the  boys  who  were  jila.jni  Ji^,  tu  v^rk  after 
high  school  reported  that  they^had  never  discussed  their  occupettlun^il  plani. 
with  a  guidance  counselor. 

The  wos^  recent  study  bearing  ^n  this  matter  Is  tYiat  conducted  by 
Prediger,  Roth,  and  Noeth  and  published  in  1973  by  the  Atncric.*  i  Col U  gt 


.Testing  JProfrram.  This  was  a  nationwide  study  of  student  cain.*  develop- 
ment involving  28,298  students  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  t^lcvtitth  grt^dc;; 
in  197  schools.    Among  the  findings  were: 

.       More  than  three-fourths  of  thf  eleventh  graders  in  the 

aaraplc  would  like  help  with  career 'planning.    Tlie  t. 
^    proportion  of  eighth  graders  desirii^;*,  such  help  is 
almost  as  high. 

Making  career  plans  is  by  far  the  mo  J      M;ea  of  neo.d**  ^  ^ 
indicated  by  eleventh  graders  from  a  '       of  nctcrs  as  * 
improving  study,  reading,  or  math  skM        thoosin^  ^ 
courses,  discussing  personal  conce^PlSs,  '        tajmn^",  •  ; 

money  to  continue  ediication  after  hlj>h  ^ 
Only  13  percent  of  the- eleventh  graders  Led  titai.xhi'y 
have  received  "n  lot  of  help"  with  career  planning  £rom 
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theii  school.    AnoCficr  3^  percent  f*el  tlicy  have  re- 
ceived "sme  help."    However,  half  of  the  cleventli 
graders  and  slightly  more  eighth  grader^  «;tnte  that 
they  liave  received  little  or  no  help  wicK  career 
planning. 

-  An  overwhelming  84  percent  of  the  clevcr.lb  grader*;  in- 
dicate that  they  can  usually  or  almost  always  see  a 
counselor  vJhen  they  wane  to  which  suggests  in  view  of 
tlie  (Sarlief  findings  cited  tnat  the  counselors,  in  the 
sample  I  are  simply  not  providing  help  with  career 
planning'&ither  individually'or  on  a  group  basis. 
Cerr»inly,  time  conflicts  or  the  school's  philosophy 
Ttiay  constrain  the  counselors  in  this  fashion  but  as 
noted  ^Isewhero  in*  this  report,  it  appears  that  re- 
training is  a  critical  need  to  improve  the  counselor's 
performance. 

Over  half  of  the  eleventh  grade  girls  chose  occupations 
falling  in  only  3  of  the  25  jcb  families  used  to  assess 
iheir  preferences.    The  three  \'ere  clerical  and  secretarial 
work,  education  and  social  services,  nursing  and  liuman 
care.    Seven  percent  of  the  boys  prefer  such  occupations, 
nearly  half  of  the  boys' choices  fall  in  the  technoJogies 
and  trades  cluster  of  job  families  in  contract  to  only  7 
percent  of  the  girls'  choices.    Thus,  wc  have  a  iairly 
dramatic  example  of  the  pervasive  influence  of  woi  ^ 
«stereofype  related  to  sex  which  restrict  unnecc-ssar Hy 
the  career  options  considered  by  both  males  and  females. 

^         4  , 
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With  respect  Lo  job  preparation,  approximately  AO 
percent  of  the  eloventli  graders  ire  uncertain  as  to 
whether  their  educational  plans  are  in  line  witli  the 
occupations  they,  ire  considering  and  apXoxinjatcly 
x)ne-fourt!j  are  r.at  sure  ii  they  iiill  hd  able  to  cfjm- 
?•        plete  the  steps  necessary  for  and  enter  these  occu- 
pations . 

On  balance,  the  seveiral  surveys  reportfid  liere  tend  to  indicate 
student  expressed  need  for  help  with  carc,cr  planning  stands  lb 
sharp  contrast  to  the  help  students  feel  they  have  received.    Tlie  \^ 
apparent  lack  of  student  knowledge  of  work  options  and  the  career 
planning  process  reported  in  se^ral  of  these  studies  alsu  testifies  ^ 
to  their  need  for  help.     Impiicifi^  In  such  findings  is  an  enormous 
co<t  In  time  and  energy,  in  flound^ertng  and  Intlecislon  that  ace  .expen- 
sive both  to  Individuals  trying  to  yind  their  placo"  In  society- and;-^ 

^^^"^'^^^^y  I r self  in  woVk  loW,  dt^rn^'ished  produc tivi t>\  In- 
dividual alienation. 


that 


I  think  the  data  which  been  identified  here  relates  to  twu 

other  sections  of  the  Career  Guidai^ce  ^jd  Counseling  Act  of  1975  to  wliich 
I  would  like  to  direct  our  attentlo^  at  ^he  tnotnent:     Part  C  and  Part  l>. 

^art  C  and  Part  t)  \       ^  ^ 

In  particular,  1  would  1  Ike  , toUddr^ss  some  parfs  of  Sections  221, 
222,  and  22^  which  need  particular  enp\iasls\     Flrsttis\221  (a)(1)  whicli 
dealt  with  upgrkd4ng  counselor  training  progjrans  tl^^ougfj  Inscrvicc 


.ccfunselor  educatotf.     i^do  not  believe 


the  current  counselor  educators -vin  Amec^lca  1 


that 


a  .sufficient  proportlin  c. 
ave  the  understanding  and 
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f    skills  necessary  co  train  or  rctraln^counselors  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
slUon  by  their  clients  of  the  "survival  skills"  spoken  of  earlier  nor 
arc  they  able  to  speak  effectively  tg  the  delivery  of  career  ^.»i<!ince 
and  counseling  to  populations  or  settings  outs'ide  of  the  public  school 
context.    Thus,  inservice  to  retrain  counselor  educators  is  a  critical 
element  of  the  maxiinurn  success  of  this  legislation.    Such  retraining 
should  be  designed  to  equip  counselor  educators  to  put  into  place  t;he 
specific  training  components '  out  1  ined  in  Section  22'2.    This  can  be  done* 
in  a  sy!»tem?f^ii*44roach  to  such  training  given  certain  existing  exemplary 
counselor  edi^cation  models.    The  Association  for  Counselor  Education  and 
Supervision  is  now  developing  a  position  statement  dealing  with  "Counselor 
Preparation  in  Career  bevel opiaent"  which  when  merged  with  the  "Standards 
for  the  Preparation  of  Counselors  and  other  Personnel  Services  Specmlists*' 
J^dopted  by  the  Association  last  year  should  help  in  this  effort,     I  have 
appended  a  copy  of  the  latter  for  your  informaltoo. 

Second.  1  Kouy  like  'to  poinifdp  the  particular  importance  of 
Section^223»  Retraining  Requi rementfs  1    There  are,  In  fact,  depending 
upoti  which  estimate<5you'usc,sotnc/60.o\lO  counselors  functioning  now  in 
education  a»:d  in  public  sector  agencies  wiio  need  to  develop  thr,-  skills 
and  understanding  which  underlie  a  significant  increase  in  career  guidance 
and  counseling     The  cprrent  employment  situation,  jfor  new  counselors  is 
such  that  I  believe  the  most  urgent  matter  to  confront  is  maximizing 
the  use  of  counselot  education  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the 
existing  counselor  population.    As  Indicated  earlier,  upgra<^  *  skills 

of  counselor  educators  must  be  a  part  of  such  an  effort.     H  *  chosc 

things,  1  db  not  mean  to  impugn'  the  need  to  reduce  t)ie  ccumsc Icr-pupi  I 
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ratio  or  to  produce  new  counselors  equipped  with  a  full  range  v(  compe- 
tencies lelated  to  the  needs  «t  issue.    SectJor>  221  and  222  speak  to 
such  possibilities  and  iraply  •  quality  of  presorvitc*  Counselor  edu^at  ion 
which  1  believe  to  be  a  national  priority,    I  do  believe  that  the  implied 
guidelines  in  Section  222,  Training  R^ii cement s ,  must  be  »Htreni;Lhi'ned  in 
regard  to  the  charterer  of  post-secondary  educational  institutions  or 

local  educational  agencies  receiving  grants  fur  tramii.g.    The  I'repar- 
: 

ation  Standards  I  have  given  you  might  be  a  help  in  tliis  regard,  it 

c 

appears  that  tBcro  are  now  in  this  nation,  a  number  of  higher  education 
instAiutlons  whose  means  of  financial  survival-  isyrcTSmtial  1  in^.  large 
numbers  of  counselors  without  the  types  of  resources  or  pjt'offcs '^ori af 
expertise  high  quality  preparation  requires.     I  would  hojpt  that  Evcti:?ns 
221  and  222  do  not  perpetuate  or  stimulaCa  ^uch  a  situation  fuithcr. 

'  To  return       Section  223,  momentarily,  I  do  not  beliieve  that  the 
massive  retraining  reqairein^snt.s  identified  here  ca;i  occlir  unlc^b  a 

.  specific  system  is. effected  In  each  State  by  which  alJ  school  districts 
and  agencies  can  rotate  to  specific  college  and  university  centers  in 
that  State,  some  portion  of  their  counselor  itaff  for  a  period  of  six 
to  eight  weeks  or  longer  In  order  that  tlicsc  persons  upgrade  their  skills 

^in  Career  GuidaiTce  and  lloun^sel ^ng.     ft  may  well  be  useful  to  iuclhdc  such 
a  provision  in  the  grant* mechanisms  of  Part  C.    '  ^ 

Part'D  '  ,  -  .  *  ^  ^ 

I  would  also  like-to  speak  to  Part  D,  Demonstration  and  Evaluation. 
Purposes  oi  the  Program,     Die  effective  imp] ementnt mn  of  the  c  xprcttitionr. 
of  this  Title  are  vital  to  the  long-term  effects  of  Career  CuJd£»ncc^and 
Counseling  as  processes  Important  to  individual  fulfillment  ur  l<>  manpowcj^ 
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development.    We  now  know  a  good  deal  about  Ltic  factt>rs  Inherent  in  career 
development,  job  satisfaction,  atid  work  adjustment.    Wc  kao.w  less  ubout 
the  effects  of  different  forms  of  intervention  in  rclatii'rf  tu  tiicsc  factors. 
However,  we  do  have  «i  beginning  buse  of  studies  which  examine  tlie  shoit- 
range  effects  of  specific  counselor  techniques  on  a  limited  set  of  cri- 
teria. *  " 

Resoarrh  on  Career  Guidance  and  CounselinR  Effects  ^ 

For^exarople,  research  evidence  exists  that  indicates  thar  career 
tdjus^pnent  at  age  25  is  related  to  awareness  of  choicy^  'Co  be  nucre,  infor- 
mation and  planning  bearing  on  choices,  posr>esf;ing^and  being  able  t^J  use 
occupational,  psychological,  educati,oiiil ,  and  economic  in  format  ion  by 
students  while  In  the  secondary  schools  (Super,  1969).    Research  evidence 
al.^^o  indicates  that  certaiti  career  guidance  techniques  du  helo  sLudeutts 
to  become,  competent  decision-Qiakers,  to  .solcct  high  •'chnnf  course<;  ana 
make  post  high  school  plans  more  conmensurale  with  their  abilities  than 
students  w*io  are  uoL  to  exposed  (F-vanS  and  Cody,'  1969,  Ryan  and  KrumbuJt^,. 

0  r 

1964;  Yabrf.ff,  1969).    Other  studies  havi  Irdicatcd  that  guidance  tecli- 
ntqlfes  can  help  students  sharpen  and  or  zonznit  themselves  on  the  basis 
of  per»onal  values.    We  h*v6  pioviously  indicated  that  therq  Tre  important 
relationships  between  Job  satisfaction,  personal  values,  and  productivity. 

Existing  resear&h  provides  a  fair  base  for  understanding  the  effects 
of  particular  techniques  on  certain  specific  criteria,  partlcul£»rly  those 
which  relate  to  the  transition  from  school  to  work  and  between  adolescence 
and  etrly  adulthood.    We  have  At;.^^research  evidence  abuut  the  tuit purativc 
effect.5  of  different  career  guidanc&  and  counsel  ing' techniques  uptm 
specific  criteria  or  upon  specific  career  guidance  and  counbelin^  techniques 
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with  adult  populations  or  with  pcrsorr/;  of  different  minority  backgrounds. 

*Thcre  is  a  limited  tmount  of  research  about  the  long-r«ni;e  effects 
of  g'  idance  ahd  counseling.    Tljcrc  are  several  rcasos^s  for  thih  condition. 
Longitudinal  research  is  very  expensive,  It  has  complex  logistical  pro- 
blc»s»  and  subjects  are  hard  to  maintain.    In  addition,  the  availability 
of  guidance  and  counseling  services  w^  very  restricted  until  about  1960. 
Tlius,  for  most  of  Us  history,  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  have  been 
»ore  concerned  about  providing  services  Chan  studying  their  Iouk'  langc 
effects. 

Nevertheless,  the  research  Uhich  does  exist  tends  to  favor  the 
effect^  of  counnfling  and  guidance  upon  persons  as  compared  wi  t!i  those 
who  have  not  been  so  exposed.    David  Campbell  in  1965  followed  731 
counr.eled  and  noncuunseled  college  students  who  had  been  studi'd  origi- 
nally it^  1940,    The  twenty-five  year  follow-up  revealed  that  the  counseled 
group  demonstrated  better  academic  achievement  and  actcnnpiislir*.wnt  and  tbat 
It  did  slightly  better  than  the  control  group  In  terms  of  occujiarfonal 
achievement,  income,  aad  social  cpg^rifeut ion .  JUM^^^Y  ^^^^  repeated 
today,  oafi^mlghi^sxpept  the  greater  under ,tandlng  of  bcliavior  and  thd 
refined  counaelor  techiuW^  to  d^onstrate  even  more  effectiveness  If 
such  were  followed -up  fcwentyvcflve  years  from  now. 

Jejtfe  Gordon,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  assessed  in  1967  -thirty 
five  experimental  and  demonstration  programs  funded  by  the  U .S .  Department 
of  Labor.    His  Report  "Testing, -fiJvunseling,  and  Supportive  Service  for 
Disadvantaged  Youth"  provided  several  important  findings  pertinent  to 
career  giiidance  and  counseling.    Among  them  were*: 

Clients  were  not  responsive  to  nondlrective  counseIitu» 
but  responded  well  to  counselors  who  sought  to  Intervene 
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on  chcir  behalf  ancl  to  help  thoti  be  .i(iraitlc«{  to  a 
traliunp.  projiram  or  find  i  job. 

Counsfl  tit;^  was  njost  .successful  uiicn  \iu'*'      t  <  a  dircc.t 
service  such  as  job  placenout.    In  fdct,  unul  hib 
objective  si^ualioii  was  improved  the  co.insclct'  vas 
difficult  to  help  at  all. 
•-^^Coumel mj',  a  m^n  after  he  got  a  job  was  rort*  importanl 
than  counseling  prior  to  his  befjnnmj^  to*worK.  Criv 
leaders  .md  others  were  often  able  to  provide  ImporCcint 
support . 

The  clients  were  responsive  to  many  incentives  and  fast 
results.'  Tficy  gjtined  confidence  when  counselors  were 
able  to  bresk  their  probleros  doxm  so  that  Chey  could 
master  one  at  a  time. 
"  Paraprofessionals  and  indigenous  worker  s  (tlio*;^  havlnp 
similar  characteristics  to  t^e  disadvantaged  youth 
being  .served)  proved  to  be  effective  coxinselors. 
Such  findings  confirm  that  the  demonstration  and  evaluation  of 
career  guidance  and  counseling  is  complex,  in  part  because  the  cUaratter- 
Istlcs  and  needs  of  individuals  and  groups  vary  and  are  themselves  com- 
plex.   While  existing  research  results  are  in  some  Instances  ambiguous 
and  contradictory,  the  largest  weight  favors  the  effects  of  career 
guidanLe  and  counseling  upon  educational  achievement,  job  placen^ont, 
and  subsequent  occupational  adjustment. 

Section  102 

In  fairness  to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  Si»ctioji  102, 
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very  kittle  sptcift^  data  exists  about  thi.  direct  ckiuooic  rclmn.s  fr^m 
invcbtir.f;  In  carcci  f.uid2(ncc  nnJ  coiin«c!  ins;.    Smcf  lln   Inrtpr  oj^rritc  as 
(nodti'r-il or  ./ar  tables  ui/i»n'sucli  uuicotncs  as  prisisti»cf        educ.it  if^i  and 
educational  achitv»c.icnc>  accural*    scl  f -.ippra  t  i.il  ,  r(ali'ii.ic  ainJ  TiM^>n.Tl 
clioJccinaVing,  and  woik  ad  jui>t*  u-ri!  ,  fev  people  wouKl  arniio.thal  Uk-sc  .ire 
insif  ai  f  icanC  aspcc:>>  of  su-jaI  progress  or  iudivtduol  fulfilln  ni  but 
they  art  difficuU  to^atsesj  ow  a  doll^i   fur  doll.ir  iiTurr  ft  ;  investment 
basis . 

/    On  tlie  otitM  hr.ndT  if  tltcr^:  arc  approximate Iv  60,000  ciun'jolor', 
in  the  sc  lino  Is  ^ud  cotrcininiry  ,'it;f,.icics  of  this  r.ativjn  and  tr^ch  sci 
apprMAirwcely  500  cWents,  a  figure  wl  ich  is  prob.i'.^v  c.-.^servai  i  vM  ,  then 
wc  are  talking  ..h.'jt  6  doUui:.  per  perroi  served  jin  1976  and  '1ollar> 
per  person  In  1O70.     If  the  only  other  nassive  fcdei  .il » soppor  l   i^  p,u1da:ic«» 
and  rounselin^»,  ilic  N«:IcnaI  n^'/ense  Edt'Ci*rlon  Acr  of  1058  an.'  jL-;  sub- 
scqucrt  revisions  and  absori^ion  into  ESHA  III,  cun  be  used        .n  anchor 
'potnJ-,  1  do  believe  that  t!ie  Career  GuldAnce  and  Lo.in?eling  Act  of  1975 
wi-11  "change  £ho  gyroscope *of  coun'-^elors  and  provide  the  resf\irc(«.  by 
which  jbcy  pan  ho.  helped  to  significantly  contribute  to  the  career  develop- 
ment and  work  adjustxier^t  needs  of  our  po»>ulation.    Wliereas  NM:^  V-a  and 
V-B  energised  a  professional  counselor  population  to  serve  the  total  edu- 
cational .spectrum  and  thereby  added  nsajor  qaanti tat i ve  growth  in  this 
area.,  T  believe  the  Career  Guidance  and 'Counse  1  ing  Act  of  19  75  (an  serve 
as  a  &pui  to  lencwcd  quality  in  the  services  proVitled  by  sclp)  ^1  couoselors, 
by  cuji.'Jelors  tn  car-n.-nity  ajawctes,  and  in  their  interaction  with  r<icli 
other.     I  believe  that  fhe  ctrplt.ices  in  this  act  upon  ere  at  j,-.     ,ii  t  n,!  I 
leadership  at  a  pol icy-makinj;  level  (Sec.  103)  thicugh  ,in  offi(e  of 
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(.  ir  1  r  (.i''intv  wA  C.'unsuliif,  ci^mpl*  run  ted  bv  i  f»iM  ml  A«*.'i  rs  t\»uicil 
♦in  Cdr<.tr  CulJn.ico  ^Stc.   10*)  0  tr-nndatt!        ^tudv  (.jmr  juidincr  pr»»- 

^r.f*-     ^ti'o  I    .J.  r  ship  rs*.r     ?0i  »  '>'-c.   .'M  ,  J  UK    j   !  •pt*!*')^  tinu'tu 
and  r;  trainiiif;  pr^v.  sions  f"i  career  ^/iidasno  .rn'    . 1^ vl  * r  >•  j)i  s   ^^ijnrl  i  .n 
be  the  ytbiclc  f  ji  bringing,  tbf*;>e  vit»il  pervvci".  to  t 'u-  l^'vel  \i  p'.'N"!- 
siiUiAl  nacurit\  u-tiich  ull        us  seek.     To  chc*  dti;;<.v   lUiC    .utb  .Mt(.une 
rc  «tl»s,   I  bclitve  th.it  the  quality  of  lite  f\'r  j  lanv  0:  uuj   ^    .pU — 
b  Co  Icr.t  »  and  worVers-'Vil!  be  s  ign  i  f ;  ojn  t  ly  cr'un  s 

7!ruj<k  y f«T  y<>rtr  ^.ind  con*- id-  ritii'.t  chu  -  tn  .n.  . 
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Mr.  ChairtsAn  and  Htabert  of  the  Confa'UCQ«2.*.'«*.*/*^/-<'^ 

*  ***  ^ 

X  Am  Korisar.  C.  Gysbers.    I  have  been  an  eleiaentary  and  secondary 
school  teacher,  a  counselor  and  a  Director  pf  Guidance.    Presently,  I  am 
a  Counselor  Educator  and  Profes8or„of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-Columbia.    Professionally,  I  have  been  Editor  of  the  Vocational 
Guidance  Quarterly.  President  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Associ- 
ation and  have  conducted  a  numSeV  of  national  projects  on  career 
guidance,  counseling  and  placement.    X  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  today  to  share  my  views  on  career  guidance  in  general 
and  the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975,  H.R.  3993, in  particular 

XNTRDDUCTION 

In  shaving  my  views  with  you  I  will  briefly  draw  your  attention  to 
the  needs  of.  all  youth  ^nd  iidults  for  career  guidance  and  counseling  as 
well  as  provide  you  with  InfanoatlOn  about  several  career  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  already  in  operation  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  exem- 
plary of  the  types  of  programs  which  could  emfcrge  throughout  the  country 
if  Che  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  were  passed  and  fully  funded. 
In  addition,  I  will  focus  specifically  on  the  Act  itself  and  will  offer 
perfecting  suggestions  to  improve,  extend  and  expand  it  so  that  the  career 
guidance  and  counseling  needs  of  all  youth  and  adulta  can  be  met. 

In  presenting  my  views  to  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  understand 
how  I  define  th'e  word  career  and  why  I  use  it  A'ith  the  word  guidance.  The 
traditfonal  view  has  as  its  major  liocus^  one  aspect  of  an  individual's 
life — the  occupational  role.    To  meet  th6  challenges  of  totiay  and  tomorrow, 
this  traditional  visw  must  be  broadened  to  include  the  i\idividual*s  total 
life  development.    Vhile  the  occupational  rqle  is  extremely  imj)ortant  in 
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the  lives  of  individuals  and  full  attention  inust  be  focused  upon  it>  it 
canno^t  be  viewed  as  something  separate  from  the  other  roles  XstUdent, 

V 

citizen,  fanily  nenber),  settings  (home,  school,  coiwnunity)  and  events 
(entry  job,  job  change,  retirement)  of  a  person's  total  life.    And,  in 
fact,  if  it  is  viewad  fron  this  broader  perspective,  the  occupational  role 
Is  better  understood  and  facilitated.     That  Is  why  the  word  career  is  used 
in  career  guidance.    The  word  career  focuses  on  all  dimensions  of  life,  not 
as  separate  entitles,  but,  as  interrelated  parts  of  the  whole  person  over 
the  life  span.    When  viewed  in  this  manner,  career  guidance  becomes  a 
common  link  ^mong  schools  and  public  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions seeking  to%erve  all  youth  and  adults  so  that  duplication  and  waste 
of  programs  and  services  can  be  avoided. 

YOUTH  AND  ADULT  NEEDS 

At  this  point,  somebody  could  legitimately  ask.  What  are  the  career 

guidance  needs  of  youth  and  adults?    Have  these  needs  been  identified? 

Answers  to  bowh  questions  are  abundant  in  the  literature.    For  example,^. 

staff  members  of  the  American  College  Testing  PrograrW^cently  completed 

a  nationwide  study  in  which  they  asked  students  about  the  status  of 

various  aspects  of  their  career  development  and  needs. 

-  One  of  the  most  striking  findings  of  this  study  is  the 
apparent  receptivity  at  students  toward  help  with 
career  planning. . .more  than  three -fourths  of  the  < 
nation's  high  school  jur>iors  woyld  like  such  h(  p,'  and 
the /proportion  is  almost  as  high  for  8th  graders. >. If 
recognition  of  the  need  for  help  with  career  plA"Yining 
is* interpreted  as  an  indicator  of  readiness,  then  . 
American  teenagers  would  appear  to  be  anxious  to  get 
on  with  their  career  development.     (Prediger,  Roth* and 
Noeth,  1974,  p.  98) 

In  another  recent  study,  a  small  but  representative  sample  of  Project 
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Ttlent  participants  were  interviewed  (Flanagan,  1973).    They  were  asked 
to  evaluate  the  importance  of  various  personal  needs  to  their  lives, 
,They  li«ted  health  and  personal  safety,  relations  with  spouse^,  occupa- 
tional role,  having  and  raising  children  and  understanding  and  appreci- 
ating self  as  being  important.    These  findings,  Flanagan  correctly  pointed 
out,  emphasize  "that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  th/t  there  are 
many  other  things  important  to  the  quality  of  life  of  students  we  counsel 
besides  occupational ' role.    Career  guidance  viewed  from  the  broader 
perspective  of  life  planning  is  a  central  problem  for  all  young  people." 

Concurrently,  it  is  increasingly  apparent  tha^  in  today's  complex 
world,  adults  also  have  career  guidance  needs*    Changing  occupations, 
once  considered  a  symptom  of  instability,  is  now  increasingly  a  norm  .for 
workers.    Changes  in  Job  requirements,  the  early  completion  of  families 
and  the  ability  to  work  and  study  at  the  same  Lime  have  encouraged  the 
changing  of  occupations  and  life  styles.    While  the  career  guidance 
needs  of  adults  may  vary  somewhat  from  those  of  youth,  the  same  basic 
themes  emerge.    Brown  (1972)  has  done  research  on  nid-life  crises  and 
suggested  the  following  adult  needs. 

1.  A  need  for  clarification  of  personal  resources, 
characteristics,  abilities,  motivation,  interests, 
experiences; 

2.  A  need  for  assistance  in  uncovering  and  dealing 
with  personal  and  environmental  factoifs  poten- 

'    .       tially  detrimental  to  satisfying  and  satisfactory 

functioning  occupationally ;  '  > 

3.  A  need  for  help  in  planning  and  carrying  out  career 
development  alternatives,  in  or  out  of  the  present 
occupation;  and 

A.    A  need  for  discovering  a  life  gestalt  A^hlch  would  '  • 

overcome  the  tendency  to  compartmentalize  life* 
into  conflicting  segments. 
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?l     ,  MEETING  YOUTH  >ND  ADULT  NEEDS 

0 

/Iq  actively  counter  the  rapidly  Increasing  complexities  of  society 
and  tMe  resulting  Intensification  of  youth  and  adult  needs,  career  guidance 
must  be  lnproved»  extended  and  expanded  as  an  Integral  and  central  program 
component  of  education  at  all  levels.     In  a  recent  review  of  national 
documents  Including  government  reports  and  congressional  testimony,  Bottoms 
Gysbers  and  Prltchard  (1970)  Identified  and' classified  some  concerns  and 
recommendations  of  a  vide  variety  of  consumers  and  critics  of  career  g^^*;.  , 

i  -V 

dance  programs.    One  aspect  of  their  survey  Is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  A  major  recommendation  found  In  many  documents  was 

^  that  developmental  (preventative)  guidance  and  coun- 

^  sellng  programs,  kindergarten  through  adulthood  are 

needed  (In  contrast  to  only  crisis  or  remedial  gui- 
dance and  counseling  services)  to  facilitate  the 
career  development  of  all  Individuals. 

2.  Job  placement  was  mentioned  frequently  in  t'ue  ref> 
erences  as  a  neglected  but  needed  activity  In  a 
comprehensive  program  of  guidance  and  counseling. 

3.  Many  references  recommended  that  schools  should  be.  / 
engaged  In  activities  to  reach  out  to  Individuals 
who  left  before  completing  their  education  and/or 
who  were  not  prepared  for  their  next  step.    Part  of 
such  outreach  efforts  would  Include  the  redesigning 
of  present  home,  school  and  :ommunlty  educational 
programs.    It  was  recornmended  that  guidance  and 
counseling  must  be  an  Integral  part  of  outreach 
activities* 

A.    Concern  was  expressed  In  many  of  the  documents  about 
the  need  for  follow  through  and  linkage  activities. 
Guidance  and  counseling  roust  be  expanded  to  include 
the  assistance  needed  by  Individuals  In  entering  and 
adjusting  to  tlielr  next  steps  educationally  and/oi; 
occupatlonally. 

NEEDED  Future  dimjCtions 


IRE^^DiyfJri 


This  review  and  other  surveys  of  a  slrollar  nature  continue  to  point 
to  the  need  to  Improve,  extend  and  expand  career  guidance  and  counseling 
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\ 

prograns  to  laa^e  them  sequential  and  systcmotic,  early  childhood  through 
adulthood.    At  this  point,  lit.tlc  con  be  gained  from  concentrotlng  on  xhe 
past.    What  is  cfuci^l  novels  to  discuds,  recommend  ^nd  implement  direc- 
tions and  priori Q^es  for  ^^^V         tomorrow.  ^ 

A  primary  gol^  of  car^r  guidance  and  counseling  sliould  be  to  assist 
all  persons  to  becd^^e  competent  achieving  individuals;  to  maximize  their 
potential  through  the  effective  use  and  management  of  their  owrjAtalents  and 
ir  enviroiysjsnt ^    To  aid  i^thc  accomplishment  Of  this  goal,  caik^jC^r  gui-> 
dance  and  counseling'^V^o&^Ai^^^ust  be  an  integral  and  central  part  of  the 

I  .      (\  -  • 

^  ^tQtaJ.  ^educatJgnal-winj>ower-ag6ncy  system— one  that  is  identifiable  and^ 
accountable.    Ca^er  guidance  .and  counseling  must  begin  in^element^ry 


schooLand  con^^inu^on  a  systematic  and  sequenAal  basis  through  the  school 
yearly  i|icluding,  post  secondary  vocational-tecl^l^al  and  collegiate  edijcation 
Inta  irhe  many  agencia«i  and  organizations  ttm  s^rve  adult  populations, 


To  ac^om^j^ish  this  C;an&er  guidance  and  couhselii^  mu&t  be  required  ^y 
olcgislativ^^p^irovlsiqn.,  This  is  in  contrast  ^o  t'he  vlf^W  of  some  that  career 

^^uidanc«  and  coi^^eU^^       an  ancillary,  ^eoifice  fiind^d'jon  a  permissive  basis 
Career  guidance  and^ counseling  4>rogram§  and!:  processes  focus  on  assiu- 
ting  all  individujils  in  the  development  ot* $elf -^nowledgc  and  interpersonal 
skills.  In  obtaining  li£e  Q^reegr  planning  compe<)encies,  in  identifying  and 
using  placemeiit  resources  and  in  giininjg  knowledge  dnd  understanding  of 
ii^e  \ol4^^1ji^pV^^ and  events,  specifftjt^ly^^o^t* associated  with  the 
worlds^  of  fa^^ily,kducatio6»  wprk  .and  IciduVe.    Individuals,  their  feelings 

,bt  control  over  \:hcir  environment  and  their  own  d^ti tiny, and  thtiir  relations 
v^th  others  and  institutions  are  of  primary  importance  in  career  guidance 
and  counseling.  \ 

The  procedures  for  implement in<.  career  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
grams n)Mst  be  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  populations  and  situations  of 
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a  particular  setting.    First,  the  career  guidance  needs  of  the  population(s) 
to  be  served  must  beAtajted  and  assigned  some  priority.    Second,  measurable 
objectivef  must  be  wrW^iTanasprograro  activities  and  resources  roust  be 
matched  to  the  achievement  of  these  planned  objectives.    Finally,  evaluation 
procedures  must  be  established  and  applied  and  the  results  used  for  continual  ^ 
career  guidance  and  counseling  program  improvement. 

The  needs,  goals,  objectives  and  evaluation  approach  to  career  guidance 
and  counseling  programming  provides  a  way  of  assigning  specific  career  gui- 
dance functions,  responsibilities  and  accountabilities  to  the  various  per- 
sonnel involved  in  a  particular  work  setting.    This  approach  should  reduce 
the  possibility  of  misinterpretations  arising  concerning  who  does  what  and 
when.    This  is  important  since  some  individuals  overlook  the  difference^  be- 
tween thfe  functions  of  career  guidance  and  the  functionaries  who  carry  out 
specific  caraar  guidance  activities.    A  clear  underbtanding  of  this  point 
Is  necessary  because  often  the  term  career  guidance  is  used  ^o  ^escribe  « 
body  of  content  or  activities  in  whifh  all  educational  and^ooperating  ^ 
agencies  personnel  participate,  while  at  pther  times  or  even  at  the  sarof 
timer,  it  Is  still  used  by  some  as  *  title  to  describe  the  occupational 
functions  of  only  the  professionally-prepared  counselor.    To  counteract 
such  confusion,  a  clear  distinction  between  guidance  functions  and  guidance 
functtonarles  must  be  made. 

Thecarcer  guidance  functions  and  responsibilities  of  prof essionally- 
prepared  counselors  as  well  as  all  other  educational  and  agency  personnel 
who  have  career  guidance  functions  and  responsibilities',  need  to  be  clearly 
stated.    In  a  recent  article,  Gysbers  and  Moore  (1972)  suggested  an  approach 
to  accomplish  this  goal.    This  approach  is  based  on  the  kind  of  contact 
various  personnel  may  have  with  their  clientele— dix^t ,  shared  and  indirect. 
Using  the  needs-goals-objectlves-evaluat ion  process  to  determine  the  nature 
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of  the  career  guidance  .ictivltles  for  a  particular  setting  (school,  agency), 
;  > 

all  personnel  In  that  netting  «s  well  a«  those  who  are  to  cooperate  with 
that  setting  would  be  assigned  specific  career  guidance  functions  and  accoun 
tabllltles.    The  nature  of  the  setting  and  the  population  of  that  setting 
would  determine  the  career  guidance  processes  to  be  used.    Some  settings 
will  dictkte  the  use  of  more  short-term,  imnedlatt,  problem-solving  career 
guidance  processes,     In  other  settings,  developmental  processes  are  more 
appropriate.    Personnel  In  most  settings,  however,  will  find  that  a  combin- 
ation of  developmental  and  Ininedlate  problem-solving  career  guidance  pro- 
cesses  will  be  required.    In  any  event,  the  type  of  career  guidance  pro- 
cesses used  in  a  particular  setting  will  play  a  part  In  who  Is  assigned 
what  functions  and  responsibilities. 

To  assurfe  the  success  of  career  guidance  programs.  It  Is  necessary  to 
fix  responsibility  for  program  coordination  an4  leadership.  Professionally- 
prepared  counselors  should  be  assigned  this  responsibility  in  addition  to 
the  specific  ('irect,  shared  and  indirect  career  guidance  operating  func- 
tions they  may  carry  out  in  working  with  and  for  the  clientele  of  their 
setting.    In  this  capacity,,  pr|of essionally-prepared  counselors  will  be 
directly  assisting  their  clientele  to  reach  their  goals  aa  well  as  making 
sure  that  the  overall  career  guidance  program  is  planned,  operated  and 
evaluated  in  a  systematic  and  continuous  fashion. 

S 

aiANGES  IN  PRESENT  JRACTICES: 
NEW  ^ND  EMERGING  CAREER  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS 

During  the  past  several  years,  Improved  and  extended  career  guidance 
•^programs  have  begun  to  emerge  across  the  country.    Such  programs  arc  the 
^result  of  the  dedicated  leadership  of  counselors,  State  Department  guidance 
coiisuXtants,  counselor  educatoi^s  and  the  few  remaining  guidance  specialists 
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in  the  U.^^.  Office  of  Educaciort.     (In  face,  it  Is  ny  understanding  chat  not 

a  sin^jle  pS^bytvith  a  posidon  description  and  title  explicitly  assigning 

career  guidinx:e,;t^unseling  and  placenent  functions  and  responsibilities 

currently  is  eiiip'lx^yed '  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.)    Most  of  these 
/       <       ,^  " 

p^ro^C^^  are  lu^dVte^  with  Federal  and  State  monies  either  from  Title  III 

E§^;'or  .^^^Ktft'e  Vocational  Education  Act  of  196^.    Sone  are  national  in 

,       »^oK)J  v^^^Jtt^li^^ focus  on  specific  populations  in  loc^tiij^coinnunit ies. 

'Nat>^nal  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placeroent  Pr^cct  j 

"^^1  ^  ^^^y  1'  I971,,until  December  31»  197A,I  was  j^ikleged  to  serve 

f     •     ^  .    •  '  ^' 

*•        -      as  Director  of  the  National  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement 

^  Project  conducted,  phier  VEA  discretionary  funds  available  to  the  Com- 

missioner  of  Educa't^^.    The  Project*^  purpose  was  to  assist  each  State, 

the  Oistr4-cj,,^fiy^ui{ft>ia  and  Puerto  Rico  to  develop  preliminary  home- 


school-community. models ~ahd  guidts  for  developing  and  implementing  im- 
proved and  extended  career  guidance,  counseling  and  placement  programs  in 
local  school  districts.    The  major  results  of  the  Project  Jere  as  follows* 
1.    The  development  of  ^  preliminary  State  models  and  guides  for 

•  -oai^'er  guidance,  counseling  and  placement,  ^ 
^.    THe  involvement, of  all  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 

^         Puelrto  Rico  in  some  phase  of  the  Project— guide  development.,  -4^ 

*  *  *l  '  -  **^' 
^^participation  in  the  National  Training  Conference,  the  dissemina- 
tion of  exemplary  career  guidance,  counseling  and  placement 
materials  and/or  consultative  assistance. 

,^  In  addition,  through  ^  follow-up  survey  of  the  States  conducted  in 
the  Fall  of  1974,  ad^tidnal  Project  impact  was  determined  to  include  the 
holding  of  numerjius  conference  and  sekilnars  at  State  and  local  levels 
as  well       developing  curriculum  «n4^ audio-visual  materials.'    For  a  more 
complete  report  of  jthia*  Project ,  an  Executive  Sur^ary  1^  grpvided  for  the^^ 


record'. 
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'Developnental  Career  Guidance  Project 

This  Project  was  conceived  and  initiated  In  196<>  by  Dr.  George  E. 
Leonard  of  Wayne  State  University.     Its  purpose  was  and  Is  today  to  demon- 
strate that  (1)  children  from  lower  socio-economic  areas  can  develop  more 
realistic  occupational  aspirations,  (2)  that  these  aspirations  are  a 
function  of  their  self-concept,  (3)  that  self-concepXs  can  be  changed  by 
currlcular  implementations  and  available  guidance  personnel,  (4)  and  the 
entire  notlvational  tone  of  the  student  body  can  be  affected  positively 
by  organizing  subject  patter  around  the  vocational  inpllca^lons  of  that 
which  Is  being  taught.    Ten  project  schools (K-12) on  the  east  side  of 


Detroit  with  aVtotal  student  population  of  over  17,000  were  Involved, 

The  cont^iilng  results  of  the  Project  are  Inpresslve  and  substantial. 
They  Include: 

1.  The  level  of  aspiration  of  students  in  experlmentfal  schools  has 
Increased  significantly  more  than  of  students  In  control  schools  at 
all  levels. 

2.  Students  In  experimental  schools  have  shown  more  growth  in  regard 
to  occupational  knowledge  and  planning  than  students  In  control 
schools. 

"  3.    The  students  In  experimental  schools  have  re-exanlned  their  value 
structure  significantly  more  than  students  in  control  schools. 

4.  Students  In  experimental  schools  have  shown  a  more  acceptable 
attitude  towards  counselors  than  students  in  control  schools. 
Interestingly r  there  has  not  been  a  significant  change  in  perception 
of  school. 

5.  $tudents<ln  ex{$erimental  schools  have  perceived  a  greater  need  for 
professional  h^lp. 
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6.  There  has  been  a  slgniflcanc  decz'easc  In  school  dropouts  and  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  students  going  on  for  further  education  of  all 
types, 

A  sucsaary  of  the^Project  is  provided  for  the  record. 
Mesa  Arizona  Copprehensive  Career  Guidance  Program  - 

In  1972  Mesa  Arizona  Public  Schpols  initiated  a  Project  to  plan, 
iffiplenent  axid  evaluate  a  developmental  Cai^eer  Guidance,  Counseling  and 
Placement  program  with  Part  D  funds  of  Public  Law  90-576.    The  purpose 
of  the  Project  was  to  change  the  guidance  program    in  Mesa  from  an 
administrative/cMsis  orientation  to  a  developmental  comprehensive  pro- 
gram based  on  the  needs  of  students.    Substantial  progress  continues  to 
be  made  In  this  direction.    The  details  of  the  Project  and  its  progress 
can  be  reviewed  in  a  docUmerft  "Toward  Accountability:    A  Report  on  the 
Mesa  Approach  to  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and  Placement"  which  id 
submitted  for  the  rfcord. 

Career  Guidance  Program,  Hood  River,  Oregon    (Jones  et.  al,,*1973) 

This  program  lb  an  integral  part  of  the  total  school  plan.     The  over- 
iall  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  aid  students  in  establishing  realistic 
goal*  by  providing  necessary  guidance  and  iictivlties  to  carry  out  a 
flexible  and  individualized  total  school  plan.     Success  of  the  program 
Stems  from  the  facts  that  the  curriculum  is  totally* clusterized  with  17 
career  clusters,  progress  with  the  curriculum  is  based  on  demonstrating 
achievement  of  perfurmance  objectives  written  for  modules  of  the  17  career 
clusters;  and  all  staff  members,  including  the  administrators,  counselors, 
and  teachers,  receive  special  training  in  the  area  of  guidance  and  are 
responsible  for  guiding  students  through  their  career  cluster , requirements, 
Klmberly  Guidance  Program.  Klmberly,  Idaho  (Jones  et.  al. ,  1973) 

This  program  is  ^an  example  of  the  type  that  can  be  Implemented  in  a 
•mall,  rural  school  d^trict.    Teachers  aid  the  one  counselor  by  Including 

J 
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career  development  unit*  in  their  courses.    The  oain  goal  of  the  program 
is  to  develop  a  nodal  of  a  guidance  program  to  serve  students  in  grades  K- 
12  that  is  developmental  in  nature  and  includes  all  aspects  of  the  school. 
Job  Development  Program*  Cleveland,  Ohio    (Jones  et.  al, ,  1973) 

This  is  an  alternative  program  offering  guidance  and  placement  assis- 
tance to  atudents  seeking  employment  on  completion  of  high  school.  The 
program  emphasizes:    (1)  guiding  students  to  make  decisions  about  their 
career  goals,  (2)  assisting  students  to  develop  and  maintain  basic  skills 
needed  for  their  career  choices,  and  (3)  finding  Jobs  for  all  graduates 
at  the  Job-entry  level.    Success  of  the  program  stems  from  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  an  increased  commitment  of  surroundijig  industries  to 
helping  the  program  achieve  its  objectives. 

Baltimore  Placement  and  Follow-up  Program    (Jones  et.  al. »  1973) 

This  program  is  unique  in  that  it  serves  all  students  in  the  city's 
public  secondary  schools.     It  i*s  available  both  to  grauu/i«.«is  and  to  those 
who  drop  out;  the.  service  nay  be  used  by  a  graduate  or  dropout  for  as  long 
as  one  year  after  he  leaves  school.     Infcnaation  about  various  work  roles 
is  provided  through  visiting  speakers,  clcss  discussions,  and  instruction 
related  to  j'-b  interviews  a»d  applications.    The  goals  of  the  program  are 
to  place  students  in  Jobs  that  are  compatible  with  their  abilities^  and 
interests,  and  to  coordinate  students'  work-study  experiences  in  school. 

CAREER  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  ACT  OF  1975 

The  preaentation^'ind  discussion  of  a  number  of  car-'-r  guidance  pro- 
grams in  the  previous  section  was  provided  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
*new  and  emerging  programa  are  bein^  initiated  across  the  country  to  meet 

the  career  guidance  needa  of  all  individuals.     It  is  obvious,  Ijpwever, 

m 

that  to  meat  these  needs,  substantial  additional  efforts  oust  be  made  to 

e> 
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inprove,  extend  and  expand  current  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs 
and  practices.    The  current  Act,  H.R.  3993  (3270),  has  the  potential  to  do 
Just  that  if  it  is  passed  and  fully  fanded.     To  that  end  there  is  a  need 
to  exaiaine  the  Act  in  its  present  form  to  und?rj.ine  and  reinforce  its  im- 
portance and  potential. 
The  Potential 

/ 

Th«  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975  has  the  potential  of 
consolidating  and  coordinating  career  guidance  programs  and  services  within 
and  aaoirg  all  institutions,  agencies  and  organizations  which  provide  such 
programs  and  services;  to  provide  the  necessary  linkages  to  avoid  waste 
and  duplication.     The  Act  has  the  potential  to  accomplish  this  because  it 
is  stru^^red  around  career  development  theory  and  practice  which  is  based 
pn  a  life  long  developmental  emphasis,  not  just  for  some  people,  but  for 
4II  individuals.,    Thp  £ocus  is  on  all  individuals  from  early  childhood 
through  the  adult  years. 

•*» 

In  addition,   the  principles  and  assumptions  upon  which  the  Act  are 

P 

based  clearly  call  for  comprehensive,  developmental  programs  and  services 
of  career  guidance,  counseling  and  placement.     The  challenges  of  today 
and  tomorrow  will  no  longer  permit  fragmentation  of  career  guidance, 
counseling  and  placement  programs  and  services..    There  is  an  urgeht  need 
5i6  bring  it  all  together;  to  bring  to  bear  the  exfjertise  of  many  thousands 
of  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  to  meet  the  career  development  needs 
of  all  individuals.     The  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975  has 

the  potential  to  do  Just  that!  « 

/ 

SpocXfic  Recomm^hdat tons 

,      \o  reach  ^^^ull  potential  of  the  Act  there  is  a  need  to  examine  it 
In  its,  present  form  to  underline  and  reinforce  its  importance  in  general 
and  a  number  of  key  elements  in  particular.    There  also  is  a  need  to 
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provide  some  clarifying  and  perfecting  suggestions  concerning  the  Act. 
Thus»  the  following  specific  recoomendations  are  offered.    They  are  not 
listed  according  to  any  priority.    Instead  they  will  follow  the  general 
outlioe-of  H.R-  3993  (3270).  *' 

1  •  Section  101,  (a)(6)(c);    It  is  iniportant  to  reinforce  the  emphasis  of 
^     the  Act  on  the  development  of  all  human  talent  including  the  talents 

of  women,  minorities  and  the  handicapped.  ^ 

2  Section  101.  (b)(2):    The  development  aqd  dissemination  of  occupational 
information  for  the  promotion  of  Kuiderstandings  of  occupational 
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options  among  individuals  served  Vtfiould  be  based  on-^ealistic  national, 
State  and  local  labor ^areas. 

3  -  Section  101,  (c) ;    The  word  "public"  be'fore  school  should  !>e  deleted 

wherever  it  appears  In  the  Act.  ^  ' 

A  ♦  Section  103;  The  establiahment  Of  an  Office  of  Career  Guidance  and  , 
Counseling  it  a  must  to  accomplish  the  purposes  and  Intent  of  th.e  Act. 
For  this  Office  to  function  effectively  however,  will  require  adequate 
leadership  staff  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  State  Agencies 
for  leadership,  staff  development.  State  and  local  program  development 
and  evaluation,  career  guidance  curriculum  materials  development, 
individual  assessment  methods  development,  and  occupational  orien- 
tation and  exploration  material  and  activity  development.    In  addition^ 
adequate  leadership  staff  at  Fedeial  and  State  levels  will  be  re- 
quired to  permit  close  liaison  and  cooperation  with  other  agencies, 
governmental  and  nongovernmental,  which  have  facilities,  staff,  interest 
and  action  potential  to  enter  into  collaborative  efforts  to  improve, 
extend  and  expand  career  guidance  and  counseling  programs  and  services 
to  all  individuals  to  avoid  duplication  and  watte.    For  example,  clote 
liaison  is  needed  with  the  B.L.S.  and  M|^npower  Administration  of  the 
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UtS«  Deparcuent  of  Labor  because  they  are  presently  developing  a 
nationwide  occupational  infornation  delivery  system  which  includes  a 
program  designed  to  produce  occupational  estimates  and  projections  at 
national,  state  and  local  levels  for  use  in  career  guidance  and 
counseling  and  in  the  planning  of  educational  programs.  Finally, 
and  most  important,  the  leadership  staff  for  career  guidance  and 
counseling  at  all  levels  (Federal,  Staiff^nd  local)  must  be  signi- 
ficantly involved  in  making  the  policy  and  management  decisions 
which  their  leadership  and  work  efforts  are  expected  to  implement. 
5  -  Section  105;    This  section  provides  me  with  the  opportunity  to  elabor- 
ats  upon  several  of  the  definitions  to  hopefully  clarify  and  perfect 
them. 

(2)    Career  Developmsnt:    To  add  an  additional  dimension  to  the 

pressnt  definition  of  career  development  it  may  be  useful  to  refer 
to  it  as  "the  total  constellation  of  psychological,  sociological, 
sducationaX*  physical «  economic  aad  change  factors  that  combine 
to  shape  the  career  of  any  given  individual." 

(4)    Career  Guidance:    I  feel  it  is  important  to  emphar4;ce  in  con- 

taxt  of  the  present  definition  of  caresr  guidan^<?^n  the  Act  t!;^^t 
caresr  guidance  should  also  be  understood  i«  a  comprehensive, 
developmental,  identifiable  and  accountable  program  rssponsible 
£or  assisting  all  individuals  in  developing  positive  self  con- 
cepts,  effective  human  relationships,  decision  making  compeli^ncies, 
knowlecige  and  understanding  of  current  and  potent^al^  roles, 
settings  and  events,  especially  those  associated  with  family, 
education,  work  and  leisure  and  placement  competencies  to  aid 
them  in  the  transition  from  on^  setting  to*another.    When  defined 
in  this  manner  career  guidance  is  an  integral' and  central,  but 
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•  pcclficall^ identifiable  and  account/ible,  part  of  the  .total 
continuing  educational  process.    It  also  is  inportant  to  under- 
stand that  by  design  and  operation,  through  the  'curriculum  and 
through  specialized  approaches,  career-guidance  and  counseling 
programs  sytenatically  organi^fe  an<f  conduct  such  career  guidance 
processes  and  activities  for         indfvjduals  such  as  orientation, 
exploration,  information,  appraisal,  counseling,  .placement , 
follow-up,  follow-through,  referral  and  outre«ch,and  for 
projtran  Improvement  such  as  policy  and  planning,  research  and 
evaluation,  staff  development  ^hd  career  guidance  curriculum 
development..  '  ^ 

(8)    Counstlor;    In  December  I97«'*the  APGA  Board  of  Directors  adopted 
a  position  statement  on  the  role  of, the  counselor  in  career 
guidanca      Itl  March  1975  tht  position  statement  was  adopted  by 
the  APGA  Senate.    This  makes  it  an  official  statement  of  the 
Association.    Since  it  can  further  clarify  atid  elaborate  upon  the 
dtfinition  of  counstlor  I  am  submitting  a  copy  of  it  for  the 
record. 

Section  221,  (b) ;    In  this  section  it  «cates  that  "such  programs 

shall  be  based  on  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment 

which  shAll  include  analysis  of  geography,  economics  and  local  em~ 

ployment  trends/'    I  believe  the  word  "local'i  should  be  clarified  to 

« 

mean  "realistic  labor  market  areas." 

Section  222:    What  follows  is  provided  to  further  clarify  and  extend 

the  present  statements  in  Section  222  on  training  requirements. 

^'         Prcservice  education  for  all  individuals  who  will  h^ve 
careet  guidance  functions  and  responsibilities  must  be 
«        improved  and  , extended.    Teachers,  administrators  and 

indivldutls  who  arc   l-i  training  to  become  professionally- 
prepared  counsclori>      ?.  well  as  those  preparing  for 
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paraprofcsslonal  tqIcs  In  career  guidance,  need  common 
experiences  and  opportunities  to  practice  working  to- 
gether as  well  as  training  to  carry  out  those  specific 
functions  of  career  guidance  In  whlcli  they  will  be  in* 
volved.    Particular  attention  should  be  given  in  pre- 
.  service  education  to  broadening  the  traditional  be- 
havior change  technl(iueii  used  by  professionally- 
trained  counselors  as  well  as  to  improve  and  extend 
their  ability  to  organize  and  manage  these  skills 
effectively*    More  specifically,  preservice  education 
should  prepare  professionally-traineciUcounselors  to: 

a.     carry  out  individual  and  institutional  needs  assess- 
ment programs. 

^.     identify  and  state  general  program  goalr«  in  collabor- 
•       ation  with  the  consumers  of'  the  pr^rara  in  terms  of  * 
idfcncified  needs  in  relationship  to  the  situational,  ^ 
ind^ividual  and  counselor/resource  assets  and  con- 
straints they  find  assessable  in  their  setting. 

c.  translate  general  program  goals  into  measurable 
individual  and  program  performance  objectives,  • 
establish  criteria  for  their  attainment,  and  state 
the  time  span  necessary  for  their  completion. 

d.  develop  programs  within  the  opportunities  and  con-  , 
s-traints  of  tVie  situation  in  which  they  will  be 
working  so  that  the  attainment  of  the  individual  and 

*'  program  performance  objectives  will  be  accomplished. 

e.  interpret  programs  to  educational  decision-makers, 
other  professional  staff  and  the  consnunity  at  large. 

8  -  Section  223;     Inservice  education  for  all  individuals  who  have  career 
guidance  functions  and  responsibilities  including  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, professionally-prepared  counselors  and  {urapro£eso xor.alh 
must  be  improved  an4  extended.     Because  the  tools  and  tcchniqueb  ^ 
career  guidance  are  continually,, being  d'sveliped,  revised  and  improve, 
provisions  must  be  made  at  I'ederal,  State  and  local  levels  for  in- 
service  education. 
~  Section  2A1:     In  this  section  I  feel  It  is  necessary  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  a  national  level  thruRt  to  coordinate  existing 
career  guidance  efforts,  i.e.,  not  only  new  and  emerging  systems  of 
occupational  information  development  and  dissemination,  but  also  to 
fit  this  and  other  strengthened  components  inta  the  Improvement, 
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extension  and  expansion  of  the  total  program  of  career  guidance, 
counseling  and  placement  at  all  levels. 

IN  SUMMARY 

All  of  my  reoarka  today  as  well  «s  those  of  ay  colleagues  have  under- 
lined  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  a  clear  and  substantial 
national  priority  that ^^admin^<ers  a  systematic,  comprehensive  arjd 
developmental  program  of  career  guidance,  counseling  .and  placement  to  meet 
the  needy  of  all  individuala.    It  is  time  now  to  bring  our  efforts  all 
together.  '  ,  . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  to  you -about  the 
career  guidance  needs  of  youth  and  adults  and  to  offer  recommendations 
^concerning  ways  to  meet  these  needs  through  expanded  and  improved  career 
guidance  programs  from  early  childhood  through  the  adult  years.     I  would 
be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have  cofttcerning  my 
presentation^  ^  *  '  * 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Bet&y  E.  Knox.    I, have  been  an  elementary  and  secondary 

teacher  for  three  years,  an  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions  (UNC  at  Charlotte) 

for  one  year,  and  a  secondary  school  counselor  for  fourteen  years.  From 

July  1,  1974  to  June  30,  1975,  I  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from  Garner 

Senior  High  School  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  serving  as  the  first  full-time 

President  of  the  American  School  Counselor  Association  (over  14,000  members) 

IP 

and  also  as  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion (over  1,200  members),  a  National  Division  and  a  State  Branch  respectively 
of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (over  38,000  members). 
APGA  has  a  membership  crossing  many  lines  in  counseling  and  guidance  but 
serving  a  common  purpose--helping  our^ children,  youth  and  adults  ;to  know 
and  understand  themselves  and  to  make  meaningful  choices  and  decisions  con- 
ducive to  self-fulfillment  and  the  improvement  of  life  for  all  .persons. 

As  a  practitioner  and  elected  leadef  among  my  colleagues,  I 
sincerely  appreciate  and  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  "Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975"  and  the. current  and  lonc,- 
range  needs  which  it  will  fulfill  for  all  Americans  through  the  life  span 
concept  defined  therein.    My  commendations  to  this  Committee  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  Act  for  your  efforts  to  provide  solutions  to  the  dilemmas 
of  our  country,  particularly  the  economic  distress  felt  by  every  American. 

My  presence  here  today  is  to  speak  for  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
professional  counseling  practitioners  across  this  nation  and  in  particular 
the  constituency  of  ASCA  and  NCPGA,  as  well  as  the  other  eleven  divisions 
and  fifty-one" state  branches  of  APGAr  this  includes  college  pdFsonnel, 
counselor-educators , and  supervisors,  vocati^ogal  guidance  personnel,  school  -- 
counselors  (public  and  private  elementary,  junior  high,  Secondary  and  post- 
secondary),  school  social  workers,  school  psychologists,  school  attepdance 
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counselors,  school  health  personnel,  rehabilitation  counselors,  employment 
security  cottmission  counselors,  testing  coordinators,  specialists  in  group 
'    work,  minority  persons  in  guidance  and  counseling  and  public  offender  counselors 
My  v?ews  come  from  where  the  action  is,  or  is  not,  as  the  case  may 
be.    I  share  with  you  things  as  they  are  on  the  grass  roots  level;  where  our 
^children,  youth  and  adults  are  in  terms  of  career  choice  and  decision  needs. 
The  present  and  the  future  are  both  upon  us  with  rapidity  and 
change'which  exceed  our  coping  powers.    However,  a  reflection  on  the  past 
history  of  the ^development  of  guidance  and  counseling  in  our  nation  is 

> relevant  to  the  need  for  the  "Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975".  ^ 
Briefly,  the  origin  of  guidance  and  counseling  was  vocational/ 
ocG^pational/career  oriented.    With  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  C9smonauts 
landing  on  the  moon  before  the  United  States  astronauts,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  came  into  existence  through  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation by  Congress.    The  Impact  of  recycling,  primarily  classroom  teachers 
into  counselors,  began  with  NDEA  which  mandated  the  identification  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  in  the  sciences  (including  math),  testing  and  evaluation 
,  with  counseling' for  placement  in  high  school  sciences,  Matio/ial  Science 
.Foundation  Summer  programs,  as  well  as  college  placement  and  scholarships 
designed  for  these  special  students.    Secondary  school  counselors  fulfilled 
these  mandates  so  well  that  our  national  goal  was  achieved.    We  all  know 
the  success  story  of  that  Act  when  our  astronauts  landed  on  the  moon  in 
July,  1971,  the  first  men  to  set  foot  on  the  moon. 

As  NDEA  passed  into  history,  counselors  had  become  an  integral  ^ 
part  of  school  and  other  work  settings.    As  changes  continued  to  occur  with 
greater  and  greater  rapidity,  the  need  to  train  additional  professional- 
counselors  for  all  work  settings  and  to  retrain  counselors  from  the  NOEA  days  , 
became  very  evident.    The  latter  was  and  is  needed  because  NDEA  pmisions 
were  basically  quantitative.    The  need  for  qualitative  programs  to ^serve 
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•the  needs  of  dU_  of  our  children,  youth  and  adults  continues  to  be  expressed, 
(i.**)  The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  School 
Superintendents  determined  through  an  Association  poll  in  1974  that  pupiL 
.personnel  services,  in  particular  counseling  K-12,  were  a  top  pnopKy  need 
ip  education  in  our  state.    This  provided  great  support  to  funding  of  pupil 
personnel  services  by  our  Gen  eraf  Assembly  in  1974. 

Additionally,  the  need  for  personnel  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the 
guidance  and  counseling  programs  directed  by  professional  counselors  became 
increasingly  evident.    Thus,  the  paraprofessional s  iri  counseling  and  pupil 
personnel  services  began  to  be  provided  by  some  local,  state,  and  federal 
appropriations.    (Mr.  Cbairman,  with  your  permission  1  would  like  to  insert 
as  a  part  of  the  record  a  position  statement  adopted  by  ASCA  in  1974,  "The 
ParaprofessionaJ  in  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services",    Thank  you.) 

The  emerging*  changing  role  of  professional  counselors  has  been  a 
struggle  in  part  due  to  the  "hangover  indictment"  of  HDEA  days  which  presumes 
that  counselors,  in  particular  secondary  school  counselors,  spend  their  time 
only  with  the  col  lege*bound.,   This  is  a  gro:sl>  mistaken  role  identity. 
However,  it  can  be  perceived  as  a  compliment  due  to  the  success  of  our 
efforts  in  fulfilling  the  mandates NDEA,    This  serve$,to  support  the 
assumption  that  the  authorization^  and  appropriation  of  H.R.  3270  would  also  be 
a  wise  investment  of  our  federa]  dollars,  as  it  serves  to  support  the  present 
role  of  the  professional  counselor.    The  American  School  Counselor  Association 
representing  the  counseling  professional,  has  adopted  specific  role  statements 
for  four  work  settings:    e]lgmgntary,  middle/junior  high,  secondary  and 
post-secondary.    These  are  being  adhered  to  within  our  ranks  and  include  a 
broad  base  of  role  and  function  with  th<?  individual  ancf  career  decision  very 
much  at  the  core.    (Mr.  Chairman,  v/ith  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  insert 
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as  a  part  of  the  record  copies  of:    "The  Unique  Role  of  the  Elementary 
School  Counselor",  "The  Unique  Role  of  the  Middle/Junior  High  School  Coun- 
selor**,  "the  Role  of  the  Secondary  School  Counselor",  "The  Role  and  Function 
of  Post-Secondary  Counseling",  "Counseling  and  Guidance  Program.  Staffing 
Needs  and  Rasponsibilties" ,  all  statements  by  ASCA.  "Redefinition  of  the 
Role  and  Function  of  the  Professional  Counselor",    a  statement  by  NCP6A,  and 
"Meet  School  Counselors",  a  brochure  by  ASCA.    Thank  you.) 

From  my  vantage  point,  I  fee\     need^to  share  with  you  the 
necessity  for  the  specificity  of  this  Att^Ji^^j^  of  the  role  of  the 
professional  counselor.    In  previously  alithorized  and  appr'vpriated  legis- 
lation, specifically  occupational. education,  counselors  have  lacked  the 
opportunity  for  Input  directly  or  ladVectly  in  those  areas  most  definitely 
Identified  as  counseling.  Jtius,  It  Is  highly  Incumbent  upon  Congress  to 
Insure  the  role  of  the  counselor  In  this  Act.    Counselors  need  assistance 
and  support  In  coping  with  the  problems  encountered  In  Implementing  effective 
programs  designed  to  enable  persons  in  the  transition  f rom*"&6tiool  to  work 
(career).   This  addresses  the  dilemma  of  a  number  of  counselors  encumbered 
with  responsibilities  unrelated  to  the  Implementation  of  career  guidance 
and  counseling  programs.    The  provisions  of  this  Act  would  greatly  assist 
In  the  assurance  of  counselors  implementing  such  programs.    (Mr.  Chairma.,, 
with  your  permission',  I  would  like  to  Insert  as  a  part  of  the^  record  an 
•ASCA  position  statement,  "Teacher-Counselor  Working  Relationships  In  Career 
Education".    Thank  you.) 

There  are*  a  number  of  effective  career  guidance  and  counsel Ipg 
programs  and  projects  going  on  in  our  nation.    Dr.  Herr  and  Dr,  Gysbers  doc- 
umented a  number  of  these  in  their  testimony.    A  key  factor  in  these  programs 
Is  the  training  and  retraining  of  the  professional  counselor.    We  as  pro-  ^ 
fesslonal  counselors  have  the  competencies  to  deHver  tjje  programs  in  career 
guidance  and  counseling.    The  average  age  of  counselors  is  thirty-five  years 
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but  is  .becoming  lower.    In  the  best  estimates  Qf^the  American  Scbool  ^ 
\:y  Counselor  Association,  of  the  approximately  60,000  professional  counselors 

in  our  nation,  one -third  to  one-half  are  very  much  in  need  of  some  re- 
training,  re-tool ing   and  greater  awareness  to  upgrade  their  skills.    Most  • 
counselors  completed  gaining  prior  to  1970,,  a.  number  over  ten  years  ago. 
Very  few  opportunities  to  be  upgraded  are  available.    This  must  be  provided 
on  a  continuing  basjs  due  to  the  rapid,  ever-changing  world  of  work  and- 
the  economic  picture.    Furth'er,  our  state  and  local  education  agencies  have 
not  only  the  personnel,  bpt  also  the  delivery  systems  for  implementing  the,  * 
provisions. of  this  Act.        '  ^ 

This  new  legislation  is  needed  because  it  will  provide  for  the 
utilization  of  our  human  resources,  the  re_al  answer  to  our  economic  dis- 
tress.   Alvin  Toffler  quite  vividly  portrays  the  future  shock  of  the 

acc^lerative  thrust  of  cnange  which  we  are  now  experiencing  and  further 

♦ 

reflects  on  our  coping  capabilities  in  his  theory  of  our  over  industrial- 
ized nation  and  what  he  calls  the  "eco  spasm".    In  such  perilously  uncerte.in 
economic  times  as.  1975,  it  is  incumbent  upon  our  nation  to  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  our  (juman  resource's  which  already  exist  and  to  provide  for*  '  '* 
career  entry,  reentry,  and  career,  progressioii  ov^er  the  life  span.  Th.is 
supports  the  total  life  development  concept  expressed  in  Dr.  6y§bers' 
^j^estimony. 

An  all  time  high  in  unemployment,  the  extremely^ high  crime  rate,  the 
increase  in  mental  Illness,  the"  lack  of  physical  /ndurance,  the  drug  abuse 
(Including  alcohol),  the  deterioration  of  the  American  family,  the  constant 
seekin/of>cscape  mechanisms  from  the  daily  coping  with  life  in  th^70's,  the 
apparert^jrap^d  consumption  of  our  natural  resources,  are  among  the  many  needs 
persons  of  all*  ages  face  in  one  form  Or  another.    May  we  focus  on  unemploy- 
ment today  in  our  nation.    The  need  for  retraining  of  persons  whose  jobs 
have  become  obsolete  is  tantamount  to  survival  and  requires  adequate  career 
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counseling.  Placement  following  retraining  through  career  counseling  will 
serve  to  lower  the  unemployment  and  food  stamp  lines  as  well  as  place  b.ack 
in  our  work  force  persons  who  want  and  need  to  work,  nat  only  for  monetary 
.(economic)  reasons,  but  also  for  the  acquisition. and/or  maintenance  of  a 
positive  self-image.  The  latter  is  necessary  for  self-fulfil Im'ent,  one  of 
the^ purposes  of  tMs  Acti  '  * 

The  crime  rate  as  well  as  unemployment  should  -drop  when  persons 
arer  constructively ,  productively  and  positively  occupied  in  careers  which  are 
relevant  and  meaningful  to  the  individual's  talents  and  abilities.    The  re- 
sults will  be  felt  collectively  by  our  nation  «nd  ^e  rest  of  the  world. 

Through  programs  for  retraining  prcffessional  coun:-  ors  who  pro- 
,  vide  guidance  and  counseling  ovec  the  life  span,  the  invest'  as  would  be 
authorized  through  this  Act,  in  our  human  resources  rather  tt  in  I'ndustry, 
business,  government,  foreign  aid,  etc.  will  serve  to  offset  our  increasing 
economic  distress  more  than  any  other  authorizations  which  the  94th  Congress 
can  make.  Let  us  begin  investing  more  in  persons , 'human  beings,  raiher  than 
things;  let  us  de-industrialize,  if  necessary. 

Our  national  budget  should  reflec'.  greater  ^^mL^S  on  utilization 
of  our  vast  human  resources  through'such  grants  a^are  pr^roeS  for  in  Part 
B,  Section  211  of  H.R.  3270.    The  sixteen  purposes  stated  therein  are  crucial 
to  our  children,  youth  and  adults  in  assuring  that  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  nation  is  more  worthv/hile  because  of  the  career  choices  and  de- 
cisions of  our  people. 

This  Act  provides  for-a  developmental  approd.    'hrough  programs 
*and  (Jell very  systems.    An  example  of  such  a  very  succe-/    •  approach  can  be 
seen  in  the  "Mesa  (Arizona)  Approach  to  Career  Guidance,  Counseling  and 
»    Placement."    9r.  Gysbers,  one  of  our  testifiers  today,  serves  as  one  of  the 
national  advisory  consultants  for  the  MeSa  approach  and  can  speak  quite 
knowledge&bly  on  the  accountability  of  this  project.  ,  • 
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This  Act  further  provides  for  and  assures  cooperative  efforts 
among  all  agencies  providing  services  throug^  cart.er  guidance  and*  counsel  ing 
programs.    This  kind  of  approach  is  economical  and  will  cause  less  waste  of 
time  and  effort  as  we  work  cooperatively  together.    Effective  career  guidance 
and  counseling  programs  and  services  are  going  on  in  our  nation  as  previously 
pointed  out.    Hov;everr  only  a  small  percentei^e  of  our  children,  youth  and 
adults  are,  being  affected.    Therefore,  a  national  thrust  through  organized, 

jf^el  1 -planned  a/rd  implemented  programs  wiU^  serve  larger  proportions  of  our 

.population. 

Research  studies  are  cited  in  the  testimony  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  which  indicate  the  desue  as  well  as 'the  need  expressed  by  persons  of 
all  ages  for  £^sistance  in  career  decisions.    However,  minority  groups  con-c 
tinue  to  have  the  greatest  need  as  indicated  by  studies  of  racral,  economically 
depressed,  ethnic  and  female  groups,  in  terms  of  life  time  employment.  Aware- 
ness of  career  opportunities  stands  high  on  the  list  of  their  needs.  Those 
who  counsfil  these  persons  Piust  have  the  awareness  of  career  opportunities  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  career  guidance  anrf  counseling.  *^ 

Career  guidance  and  counseling  is  more  than  just  providing  \nfor- 
matioo  (i^.-e.)  hands  on  experiences,  field  trips,  enipjoyment  while- still  in 
school.    An  example  of  a  career  education  project  in  my  own  school  system, 
the  Apex  Project,  encompassed  the  above  provisions  and  opportunities    and  had 
guidance  and  counseling  at  the  cpre  of  the  project.    This  project  involved 
tHc  entire  cominunity  and  grades  K-12  in  the  Apex  distr*ict.    Unfortunately,  . 
the  funding  was  not  rene\;ed  in  arder  for  the  project  to  mature. 

V  Mr.  Chairman  and  corntTiittcc  i.icnrbers,  edjcdtion  is  afflicted  with 
such  examples  as  the  Apex  Project  and  other  progrdui^  to  which  we  give  birth 


and  nurture  to  varying  degrees  but  never  to  maturity.  Thus,  we  continually 
abort  programs  and  projects  due  to  lack  of  continued  appropriations  (local, ^ 
state  and  fejleral )  on  which  we  must  depend  for  providing  educational -growth 
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and  developnent.    It  appears  that  education  cannot  withstand  this  continued 
abortion  and  thus  it  is  even  more  incumbent  upon  our  local,  state  and  federal 
governments  to  support  the  total  life  developnient  programs  and  services  on 
a  long-term  basis, such  as  this  Act  being  addressed  here  today. 

Just  as  we  support  recycling  "things",  let  us  see  the  rationale 
for  recycling  our  valuable  human  resources! 

This  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  needs  and  concerns  Is 
greatly  appreciated.    We  sincerely  request  your  favorable  consideration. 
If  you  need  additiQnal  information,  we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  any  you 
may  find  useful  in  your  del  iUierations.  '  Thank  you*,  .  ^  ^ 
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New  York  City  PeTSonnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
New  York  City  Branch  N,Y.S,P,G,A, 
A.P.G.A. 


Inc. 


May  8,  1975 


\  f      i  I  Mm  V.I 


k'-i.  \Jt>\  K,f>»>ll 


I  ,ih«r>  liUoA  ''6 
f.fUnChjwft  "J"* 

h^jA  K.tp?  "75  , 

(i-f*Uirve  Rothm*n  74 

t  Uifc  ^  i«».*ft  ''6 

<  (unnvjtff  Ch^i'fX'foit 

Aooi  Tob>  Knolt  , 
l<.uniM  Sin  f  iJippo 

Sjnucl  i   V,ia.»rs  It 

<  *foi"}  lie  ^ 


Hon.  Claiborne  Pell 
325  Russell 
L',S.  Senate 

Washington.  D.C.  20510 
Dffar  Senator  Pell:  ^ 

At  President  of  the  New  York  City  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  which  represents  oore  than  one  thousand  guidance 
counselors  and  pupil  personnel  workers  In  the  New  Yoxk  City  - 
^irea.  and  as  Legislative  Co-Chalrnan  of  the  Large  City 
Directofs  of  Guidance.  I  should  like  to  urge  your  support  of 
the  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  19?5,  S.  940. 

This  legislation  would  provide  pur  boys  «nd  girls  with 
the  skilled  counseling  help  which  they  need  In  selecting  their 
future  careers  and, preparing  for  ncanlngful  enployaent. 
Society  c«n  HI  afford  the  huaan  waste  which  results  from  als- 
dlrected  efforts  and  frustrated  aspirations. 

At  the  present  tine,  taost  large  cities  are  facing  serious 
budgetary  problems  and  do  not  hsve  the  wherewithal  to  finance 
vitally  needed  career  guidance  services.    Therefore  we  are 
looking  to  the  Senate  for  urgently  needed  support  in  this 
vital  area. 

We  particularly  support  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Career 
Guidance  on  the  federal  level,  as  well  aa  funding  for  In-fervlce 
and  pre-servlce  training,  and  the  provision  of  career  counseling 
services  to  our  youth. 


Very  sincerely  y«y» 


Daisy  W.  Shaw 
Director 


/<1  M    S  >  10024 
Lultoi 

\  y  SAf,  J  Dr  M*/nn(heikin 
I  h  J       (>ofuth)r  fopp<f 
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MOO  Si'WooO  Of.*«       P«£S4C£Nlf'CteCT  ^  ^'^ 

M«J.tonWlUri1  """PAST  PflESlOfNT 

'0  iOi  *M  TA*   l»ffrt  Onr>«i««l  «/  Aj»tK»» 

•-jlnne.  10,  1975      .  '     —  . 


Senator  Claiborne  Pell 

,  U,  S.  Senate  '                           -i.  > 

.Russell  Senate  Of  fice»  Building-Room  325  ^' 

Washington,  DC  20510  *       %  % 

pear  Senator  Pell:  '  ^ 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  t>o  worK  on  the 
"Career  Guidance  and, Counsel ing  Act^-of- 1975*'  (S'94o)  since 
'    it  originated  early  last  fall.    You  have  heard  testimony 

from  our  executive  staff  of  APGA^    Three  of  us  as  members  * 
presented  the  2^  hours  of  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on' Elementary ,> Secondary ,  and  Vocational,  Education 
on  April  lOth.    We  have  been  pleased  wi\h  the* reception  of  J 
this  innovative^ approach  to  guidance  and  counseling*         ^      •  ' 

At  our ^    convention  in  Marcb,  1975»  held  in  New  York 
City,  delegates  from  across  this  nation  served  in  the  ASCA 
Delegate  Assembly.    This  dedicated  and  commdt^ted  body  sought 
t(5  address  issues  and  concerns  on  behalf  of  our",profession  ' 
and  tho«e  whom^we  serve.    Of  crucial  concern jtp^  the  delegates 
was  the  "Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  o?'''l975."  Input 
was  provided  which  I  incorporated  into  the  t4^timony  which  I 
presented  to  said  copimittee  on  April  10th,    jjc  this  time, 
I  «/ould  like  to  reiterate  the  official  'action  of  that  body  . 
which  stated  "That  the  ASCA  Delegate  Assembly  go  on  record 
in  support  of  the  'Career .Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  X975' 
and  that  this  be  cOmmunicated^as  action  by^this  body  re- 
presenting the  counselors  of  America.*'    I  request  that  you 

share  this  with  your  collea%ues'  as  may  be  useful  t^  the      ♦  ,     '  ^ 

passage  of 'this  Act.    We  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very 

strong  support  and  sponsorship  thus  far*    If  I  msty^e  of 

further  assistance,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me.  * 

*  m 

My  very  best  wish^Js  to  you  as  you  so  diligently  proceed  with 
your  many  tasKs.  ^     '  ^ 

Sincerely,  .   '  ^ 

(Mrs.)  3etty  E.  Knox  .   ' 

^      ASCA  Pr^^dent 

; 

ccx  Donald  W,  ^Severson,  Marilyn  G.  Ga'nnon,  Dr.  Charles  Lewis, 

Dr,  P,  J.  McDonough,  Dr.  William  Erpenbach,  Dr.  Craig  Phillips 

American  School  Counselor  Association  r^N^riToT^^^S^c^^c  ^  ^ 
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^^'^ATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO  ' 

DE?ARTOENf  OP  EDUCAnON  EDUC/llON  BUILWNG 

SANTA  FE  -  87501 


I.IOma«0  t.  01  LAY© 

Me^  27,  1975 


.v,t§enator  Claiborne  Pell 
U.S.  Senate 

Russell  Senate  Office  Building-Room  325 
Washifigton,  D*C.  20510 

De«r  Senator  Pell: 


"The  Career  Guidance  and  Counseling  Act  of  1975"  H  R  3270 
niIL!^I"!l?^i'"^  ^^l^  5^"^°"      Congress,  and  Is  currently 
fn^  r^fT^"r^  Director  of  Guidance  Services 

for  the  Department  of  Education,  I  would  like  to  detail 
for  you  why  we  fee)  thIsMs  an  excellent  bill  and  definitely 
,  merits  your  vote  for  passage  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  the  bill  does  provide  funds  for  Departments  such 
fL°I!r?,'      ^eel  the  overriding  concern  and  emphasis  of 
ine  bill  upon  school -comnunlty  needs  and  local  educational 
Involvement  Is  the  hjghpolnt  of  ttie  legislation,    In  addition 
to -this  local  emphasis,  th*  bill  at  last  establishes  an 
office  at  the  USOE  to  monitor  career  guidance  and  couns^Tlnq 
programs  at  a  Federal  level.   The  absence  of  such  an  office! 
when  Goninuni ties,  students,  educators  and  others  are  cal'lfng  ' 
for  leadership  from  the  guidance  and  counseling  cormunlty 
Is  Inexcusable.   Because  the  bill  calls  for  "career  development 
over  the  life  span  for  all  Individuals"  It  provides  ^he 
vehicle  for  comprehensive  guidance  and  counseling  Involvement 
with  students,  former  students,  aduTts,  and  retirees.  In 
the  past,  because  school  counselors  work  with  students, 
and  Employment,  DVR,  or  other  agency  counselors  work  with 
adults  &  non-students,  services  on  a  continuum  ha.ve  not 
existed.   HR  3270  provides  for  the  Involvement  and  close 
interaction  of  school  counselors  with  youth,  and  adults 
of  all  ages. 

The  specific  program  portions  of  the  bill  which  we  find 
admirable  are:    the  funds^fw^-^re-senrfce-amnnservlce 
education  of  counselors  to  the  life-career  model:  counseling 
over  the  lifespan.    Grants- to. SEA' s  and  LEA's  based  upon  ' 
conmunity  advisory  committees ,/ahd"needs  assessment  based 
programs,  are  Integral  to  effective  guidance  and  counseling. 
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Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
.May  27,  1975 
Page  2 


It  Insures  conmunlty  Involvement  and  the  meeting  of  conmunlty- 
school  needs  at  every  level.   With  our  cross-cultural  comnunltles 
In  New  Mexico  this  Is  ess.entlal:  as  what  Is  good  for  Tucumcarl 
Is  not  necessarily  what  Is  good  for  Taos.    Because  the  bill 
emphasizes  extra-school  involvement  of  the  guidance  and 
counseling  program  (close  liaison  with  business,  community, 
etc.)  ft  will  be  possible  to  provide  continuous  services 
to  persons  In  and  out  of  school.  This  Includes  people  entering 
the  career  worl-d  thie  first  time  (at  16  or  46)  as  well  as  those 
changing  careers,  seeking  reemployment,  or  reeducation 
opportunities  In  professional  or  technical  areas. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  Included  some  of  the  specific  wording 
of  the  bill  which  we  feel  shows  Its  merit.    The  legislation 
provides^ "career  counseling  for  all  youth  &  adults",  "career 
followup  anjl  followthrough",  services  for  "secdnd  careerists,  ^' 
'Individuals  entering  the  job  market  late  In  life",  "services 
\  of  paraprofesslonals"  so  that  we  can  avoid  the  Idea  that 
/l.only  "certified"  counselors  can  provide  service,  and  finally, 
"career  resource  centers  for  out  of, school  Individuals"., 
In  short,  the  bill  provides  comprehensive  program,  funding 
training,  material  resources,  and  personnel  so  that  people 
^can  get  the  type  of  career  ass1stance»they  need  from  the 
guidance  and  counseling  cortmunlty,  no  matter  where  they 
are  In  the  educational  or  work  system. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  bill  to  the  fulllest,  urge  your 
colleagues  to  vote  for  It  at  all  levels,  and  to  /iind  It 
at  the  requested  amounts.  ToQ„aftiin..,BstoiiQE^^ 
are  called  on  to  provide  excellent  programs  wttfi^mSagre 
funding;  please  do  not  expect  us  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  that  with  any  kind  of  results. 

Sincerely, 


Carol  Sue  Nordeng'ren 
director.  Guidance  Servlqes 
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SFECIAL  SCHOOL  OlSmiCT  NO  1 

MINNEAPOLIS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ,  ^ 

<.  ^  ' 

-CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJCCT  ANWATIN  LEARNING  CENTER 

Room  532 

\  256  Upton  Av«nu«  South 

jHny        Vy}^  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55405 

Senator  Qucntin  Burdick 
S«nat«  Office  Buildins 
Vaahington,  D.  C.  20515 

<  \ 

Dtar  Senator  Burdick: ,  ' 

\^ 

I  M  writing  to  support  H.R.  3^0  which  I  conaidel"  to  be  a  very  pooitiye 
piecer  of  legialation.    Ihe  Career  Guidance  and  Counaeling  Act  of  1975 
proridea  for: 

*'  • 

1)  training  and  re-training  for  couuaelora  , 

2)  evaluation  and  asseBament  '  > 

3)  separate  office  for  career  guidance'  * 

^)  the  initiation,  iapleaentation  and/or  ijiproTemetit  for  career  guidance 

and  counseling  prograns  for  all  individuals  of  all  ages  in  all  coaaunities 
5)  a  national'  advisory-council  ^  ^ 

6>  the  list  of  16  potential  areas  (as  enclosed)  through  established  state 
caraer  offices. 

JtoB  my  experience  with  career  education  and  career  guidance,  I  have  found 
thea  to  be  viable,  constructive  and  contributing  eleaents  that  can  be  infused 
into  the  existing  educational  structure.    With  the  rapid  rate  of  change,  it 
has  becoae  increasingly  difficult  for  our  students  to  make  wise  choices 
appropriate  to  their  needs  and  abilities.    Ibo  often,  the  lack  of  direction, 
awarenese  of  alternatives,  and  confusion  has  led  students  to  drop  out 
phyeically  and  psychologically.    I  do  hope  that  you  will  take  tine  to  review 
the  bill  and  give  it  your  attention  and  support  when  it  is  diecixssed. 

Senator  Bur<Uck,  please  tell  Ann  that  I  have  no  crop  failures  to  complain 
about  ao  I  chose  ijastead  to  contact  you  on  a  aore  positive  note. 
,  \ 

Most  sincerely  youre, 

"  /  Gail  Anderson  bonnes 

/  Career  Specialist 

Kinneapolie  Public  Schools  ^ 
Govemaental  Relations  phairperson 

City  of  Minneapolis  Educational  Association 

GATtek  J 
enclosure 
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STATE  CAS£ES  DCmOPMBTt  QUXDANC£  AMD  COONSSJNQ  PBOQfiAMS 

1)  Initiation,  iiin>ltii«ntation  and  inproTt^nt  of  proftaajonal  carter  guidanct 
and  counMlins  progrwa  and  activitita 

2)  IVo«>tion  of  carttr  dtvtlopiiant  ortr  tht  liftapan  (tarly  childhood  throu^ 
adulthood)  for  all  Indlriduala 

3)  Ptq«otion  of  a  graattr  undtratandtn«  of  aducatioaal  and  carttr  option* 
k)  PlroTidins  for  aalf  and  car^ar  iwarantaai  planning  and  praparation 

5)  ProTidins  oaraar  eounaaling  for  all  ehildrtn,  jonth  and  adulta^ 

6)  Providins  forUrainlng  in  cara«r  daciaion-«akin« 

7)  laprovftMnt  and  cxpanaion  of  inforaation  availablt  on  tduoational, 
arocational  and  oara«r  opportunitita 

8)  Provldins  for  tdneational  and  job  placa^nt  ^ 

9)  ProTidins  oaratr  follov«»ttp  and  follov-Uixou^ 

10)  Strrlns  tha  apacial  counaaling  nttda  of  aacond  caratrlata,  indiyiduala 
tnttring  tht  job  aarktt  lata  in  lift,  tha  handlcapptd,  indiriduala  fro« 

^  '*'ooao«ieall7  dtpraaaad  eoanmitita  or  araaa  and  tarly  ratira'ta 

U)  identification  and  pwaotion  of  aJctaplary  profrau  vhich  iafuaa  cara«r 
^idaaet  and  counaallng  Into  curriculuaa 

12)  fatatOial^ant  of  oaratr  raaourct  ctntara  ia  cowwnitita  for  out-of-aohool 
indlriduala 

13)  proTidinf  aupportiva  aadla  afulpaant  and  natariaU 

Ik)  providing  proftaaional,  trained  counatlora  for  aaalgaiitnt  in  oTtrall 
caraar  ffuldanct  progrM  coordination  and  laadtrahlp  functiona  in  locali 
Stat«  and  Ftdtral  oaratr  tducation  aotlTitlta 

15)  proTldlng  adtquatf  Itadtrahip  ttaff  for  caraar  guidanca  and  oounaaling 
liq>ltMntation  at  Fadtral,  Stata  and  local  ItTtla 

16)  providing  for  tha  aanricta  of-  paraprofaaaional  and  othtr  aupportivt 
ataff 
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Rhode  Island  Personnel  and  Gnidance  Association 
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xe-stimony 

a^re  carding 
prop0s5d:flegislatl0n  affecting 
vocAtionaiJ  and  technical  education 


PRESENTED  TO 

*-  ■> 

"^^  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  -/ 
c6M^ixTTEE  ON*LABOitAND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
APRIL  11,  1975 


John't).  Rowlett  4 
Vice> President  for  Academic 
'JVffairs  and  Research  and  J-^ 
^  Dean  of  the  Facilities 

^  Eastern  ^entU9ky  University 

Ric)>mond ,  Ken  tucky 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSp'C^A^aCW  OF  ^ 
STATE  COLLEGES  W.^D  tlNXVERS-ITIES; 


'     WASIUNGTONv  D*  C, 


1066 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee:  My  name  is ^ohn  D.  Rowlett 
and  I  serve  as  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Research  and  JDean  of 
the  Faculties  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University,,  I  am  pleased  to  have  .this  oppor- 
tunlty  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
to  present  testimony  regarding'  pending  le<jislation  in  vocational  education  with 
particular  emphasis  on  proposed  changes  dealing  with  the  funding  of  post- 
secondary  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  your  leadership  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
became  a  public  law,  one  that  broke  with  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  past.  It, 
was  a  piece  of  landmark,  legislati^on  that  provided  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
those  serving  in  leadership  roles  in  vocational  and  technical  education  Co  trans- 
forn/old  prograrr»s  and  tp  create  new  progr^s  consistent  and  attuned  to  the 
prqblcms  and  needs  of  the  present  rather  than  the  past.    If  Imploied  us  to  take 
stock  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  vocational  and  iechnical  programs 
and  to  use  a  broad  philosophical  Jbase  in  conceptualrzing  and  implementing  pro- 
grams to  prepare  individuals  for  gjinful  employment.   The  su^^iULies  of  the  legis- 
lation were  perhaps  as  impjrtant  as  the  more  obvious  chan^jes.    I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Vocatic^l  Educotion  Act  of  1963,  "fundable" 
programs  were  to  be  of  " less-than-college  grade",  and  the  substitution  in  that 
A^^gf  the.  concept  of  "l<iss-than:rbdccalauredte  level  programs"  was  more  than  a 
change'in  wording.   This  ch.jncje  in  lunguage  clearly  reco^^nized  that  there  is  a 
Vrtrlety  of  post-secondary  insUtution:: ,  an)Pnj.  them  comrnuoity  colleges  and  four 
year  colleges  and  universities,  thuL  offer  pj.st-secondary  technical  programs, 
typically  at  the  associate  deg^cr  Jevel,  and  ihut  projrame  of  this  type  are  fully 
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.  eligible  and  deserving  of  financial  support.  The  congressional  intent,  as  w6 
Interpret  It,  was  to  place  funding  priorities  on  the  merit  of  programs,  not  the 
type  or  kind  of  Institution  m  which  the  programs  were  located.  This  was  a 
laudable  goal,  but  in  practice  It  has  worked  very  poorly.   In  a  very  practical 
sense,  these  funds  are  still  largely  directed  to  Institutions,  and  four  year  colleges 
and  universities  with  eligible  programs  rarely  receive  the  financial  support  that^ 
was  clearly  Intended  by  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

Congressman  Perkins,  you  know  first-hand  because  you  have  observed  our 
Institution  in  operation,  that  Eastern  Kentucky  University  took  seriously  the 

.  ch/uenge  and  the  mandate  of  the  1963  Act  to  develop  high  quality  technical  pro- 
gra\;s  at  the  associate  degree  level.    In  March  of  1965  President  Robert  r1  Martin 
propo^d  to  our  Bocird  of  Regents  a  plan  to  organize,  along" with  the  more  tradi- 
tional collev3es,  a  College  of  Applied  Arts^d  Technology  which  would  house  a 

^number  of  technical  programs,  including  <x  variety  of  associate  degree  technical 
programs.  This  was  a  highly  itJfaginative  plan  cind  one  that  has  been  emulated 
l>y  a  number  of  four  year  colleges  and  universities.    It  was  a  plan  developed  not 
In  response  to  declining  enrollments  lO  tcdCtier  education  or  other  program  areas; 
in  f^ct.  It  was  mitidlL'd  ^'urir.g  that  r^eriod  in  higher  education  when  enrollments 
were  expanding  at  a  rapii  rate.   It  provided  altcrnotive  programs  of  study  for 
students,  programs  carc-'illy  keyed  to  exis*irrg''«nd  projected  employment  oppor- 
tunities. - 

We  began  to  offc.  these  progrctms  of  insUucLlori  in  1965,  arid  witlj  the  granting 
of  urrlversity  status  in  1956,  we  were  prepared  Lo  move  r^hec^d  with  the  further  ^ 
development  and  cxponsion  of  these  projroms.   V/e  enrolled  195  students  in  six 
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associate  degree  programs  in  1965.   In  the  faU  of  1974,  we  enrolled  1CC3 
students  in  more  than  forty  associate  degree  programs  or  options*.  To  put  it 
another  way,  in^l965  approximately  2.8  per  cent  of  our  students  were  enrolled 
in  associate  degree  ^^rograms,  in  the  fall  of  1974,  approximately  15  per  cent  of 
the  12,571  students  enrolled  at  the  University  were  pursuing  associate  degree 
programs.  The  breadth  of  oar  associate  degree  programs  in  nursing,  law  enforce- 
ment,  corrections,  business,  medical  records,  medical  assisting,  industrial 
technology,  recreaUo:i,  medical  laboratory  technician,  geological  technician, 
agriculture,  dietetics  technrology,  food  servlce^'technology,  to  cite  examples 
of  our  programs,  has  been  attra£:t4ve  to  both  full-time  and  part-time  students* 
Th*t  thece  students  persist  and  w^mplete  degrdes  is  evident  in  the  table  below: 


EASTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY 
J  As^sociate  of  Arts  Degrees  Awarded 


Year 


1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 

mx 

1972 
1973 
1974 


Total 


Total  Number  of 
Degrees  Awarded 


Percentage  of  Increase 
Over  PrevioaG  Year 


11 

33 
62 
81 

112 
143 
173 
255 
286 


1156 


%  increase  1970-1974  (112  vs  286)  155% 
%  increase  1968-1974  (  62  vs  '^86)  261%* 


0'' 
200% 
87% 
307* 
30% 
27% 
207. 
4t% 
12% 
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^Another  way  in  wMch  to  eominc  the  associate  degree  productivity  and  the 
ImporUnt  role  which  four-year  public^ Uy  supported  institutions  of  higher  education 
contribute  Is  to  compare  'this  productivity  in  terms  of  the  total  degrees  earned 
within  the.state.   In  1973,  the.iast  year  complete  data  were  available,  a  total 
of  1370  associate  degrees  were  awarded  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
Of  this  number,  645  or  47  per  cent  of  all  associate  cif  ^rts  degrees  awarded  were, 
granted  by  the  public  four-year  colleges  and  uhiversitics .  The  13  University  of  , 
Kentucky  community  colleges  awarded  48  pbr  cent^  while  privat'^  two  and  four- 
year  Institutions  accounted  for  the  remaining  5  per  cent  of  the  degrees  awarded. 
Within  this  context.  Eastern  Kentucky  University  granted  19  per  cent  of  all 
associate  of  arts  degrees  in  Kentucky  and  awarded  40  per  cent  of  the  associate 
degrees* granted,  by  the  stale's  8  public  four-year  institutions.   It  is  significant 
to  note  thM*  Eastern  Kentucky  University  awarded  a  total  of  255  such  degrees 
during  1973  making  It  the  largest  single  producer  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Today,  associate  degree  programs  mav  be  found  in  all  of  the/upper  division 
colleges  of  the  University:  Arts  and  Sciences,  Applied  Arts  and  Tech*?olo<3y , 
Business,  Education,  and  Law  Enforcement.  We  do  not  have  special  faculties 
or  laboratories  or  courses  for  students  pursuing?  associate  degree  projrams.. 
The  students  are  enrolled  in  classes  with  other  students  who  are  pursuing  bacca- 
laureate degrees.   The  difference  is  in  the  educational  pblo'ctivc  of  t'.e  student, 
and  the  packaging  of  cxisjim  university  pour-sps  into  a  two-yo;^r  s&qaence 
loa,dinq  not  only  to  an  asspciato  dcgrcOt  but  to  skills  and  kPQwlodie  >hat  arc 
valued  in  the  labor  market^   Even  today  the  graduates  of  our  associate  degree* 
programs  are  finding  simple  employment  opportunities. 
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I  should  point  out  that  we  do  not  regard  ojr  associate  degree  pro^jrams  as 
"terminar'  in  the  sense  that  a  graduate  would  have  difficult/  transferring  credits 
earned  to  a  baccalaureate  pro-gram.  At  Eastern  Kentuck/  Universit/  w^  have 
carefully  provided,  through  the  career  ladder  concept,  for  ease  of  transition 
of  the  associate  degree  graduate  Into  a  baccalaureate  program  in  the  same 
general  field  of  stud/.  The  typical  student  (nursing  is  an  exception)  can  .TMke 
this  transition  without  the  loss  of  (a  single^cred't.   And  the  career  ladder  concept 
works.   For  example,  the  current  Chief  of  Police  In  one  of  the  large  cities  in> 
tKe;tS.<2uth  earned  an  A. A.  degree  at  Eastern  while  serving  as  a  police, ..an  and 
attendinj  schOv>l  part-t  ~e.    He  later  earned  baccalaureate  and  graduate  degrees 
at  Eastern  and  is  presently  enrolled  port-tlme,,  I  am  told,  in  a  dootorol  program. 
For  him,  the  carreer  ladder  extends  from  the  associate  degree  to  the  Ph.D.  '  I 
co-ild  cue  simileir  examples  in  other  fields' but  this  one,  I  bolievfe,  raokes  the 
point,  '  ,  ' 

Even  though  V/e  have  over  1800  full  ar^d  purt-time  students  enrolled  in 

a<iSOCidtC'  degree  pro^rdms  that  meet  the  criteria  for  funding  under  the  1953  Act 

and 'SubsLqCient  amer.dnonts ,  v/e  have  teen  rcceivin:?  less  than  $53,000,  annuojl/, 

in  post-seconder/  vo:;ational  technical  fuhds  in  support  of  these  programs. 

This  is  less  tht3n  ^^^i£^y  dpjldrs  per  stud^^nt  per  yQdt\  And  this  Jundinj  level  Is  . 

g Onerous  in  comp^rxson  to  that  received  by  coTiparoLle,  instituLiCi.is  in  many 

states  fi^r  all  too  of^c".  tjicir  suppo. I  level  is  zero.    I  d6  not  bclidve  that  this 

IS  whtft  the  .Congress  Intended,  cind  I  du  not  behcve  iTt^t  tins  15  whot  yoa  intented, 

-  •  . 

MBkr^'hdirmc^n,  in  the  developruf  nt  uad  ijtjssdjc  of  th«  VocjLionjl  lAiuration  Act  of 

19C3  and  the  suh>i>equcnt  omen^lhtcnts,   1  t_ctjc  vr>  the  inL'^I't         to  Mrovidc  support 
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for  programs  of  merit  and  qualit/  irrespertlve  of  Lhp  type  of  in«;Lituti'.  >  -  whether' 
It  be  an  area  vocational  schpn!,  a  technical  institute,  a  co'dtt un ih^ mjiegot  or 
a  four  year  colle?G  c  university.  This  is  a  con:imon  sense  conclusioi,  but 
fundinvj  along  those  lines  has  noL  been  coT^monplace ,  The  proposed  legislation 
under  consideration  deals  v/ith  this  issue,  and  I  will  return  to  it  later, 

Mr.  Chairman,  yoJ  are  familiar 'with  the  studies  conducted  by  Eostern 
Kentucky  University  in  1957  and  1971,  in  cooperation  with  the  Natio-ial  Associ- 
ation of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Amcricaii  Associatio.'Vj^ 
of  Slate  Collcges'an^  Universities.   These  studies  have  enabled  us  to  :iet  a 
picture  of  the  e>.lenl  to  which  public  four-year  colleges  and  vinUersit^cs  are 
involved  in  offering  progiams  of  less-lhan  baccalaureate  level. 

In  1967  (with  7C.8  per  ccrrt  of  eligible;  insLitation?  res  pond  in-j)  vje  fojnd 
114  institutions  offerjn;;  61^  |es^s-tht3n  bc(ccalau*eate  level  programs  c  ."oiling 
31*,  551  stud<3nts,  ^/ 

,ln  1971  (wiLh  79,6  per  cent  of  eligible  insLitrutions  rc.spoaJing)  wo  fo'Jnd 
*1AZ  institutions  offering  10^7  lcs.s>thdn  baccdau/eate  leve\  proDranin  enrulhh^ 
57,145  students,  i 

The  nuir.b'^r  of  pro^^cras,  iiistitulions,  and  c;roninonts  in>the'l967  and  1971 
studies  are  obviously  low  since  23,2  per  cent  of  the  institutions*  in  the  19C7 
study  did  not  resporid,  and- 2  0.^%  did  not  respond  in  the  1971  stud/. 

We  are  prer,orrtly  in>/c»l^od  m  a  similur  oLudy  e^id  questionnaire.';  h^jve 
been  sent  to  43S  eligible  institutions  and  G0.9;S  have  rozpinJod  to  date.  The 
data  roec'ivud  Lhur,  f.sr  inchcolc  a  dcepcnin^i  co^tniLment  of  public  fojr-/ear  - 
colleges  and  universities  to  leas-tiun  baccalaureate  level  projrains.   If  Vv'e  can. 
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through  follow-up,  secure  a  response  approachin.?  one  hundred  per  cent,  I 
believe  the  data  will  shpw  nearfy  2,000  programs  in  operation  on  public  four- 
year  college  and. university  campuses,  with  enrollments  ap^roachln?  90,000 
students.   Furthermore,  I  predict  that  the  data  will  show  that  over  lOD  AASCU 
institutions  will  be  offering  approximately  isOO  of  these  programs  enrolling 
about  55,000  students.  These  are  statistics  that  rajpnot  be  ignored^,  and  v^t. 
they  arejqnored,  oenr^raliy,  when  federal  tax  dollars  are  distributed  Hr  fh^ 
support  of  post-^Dcondarv  techniral  Droaram^c;.   j^is  is  a  grosF  irequUyl^and 
I  trbst  that  the  legislation  under  consideration  will  face  this  issue  dacctly. 

The  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer.sities  is  vitally  ^ 
concerned  abojt  the  direction  of  pending  legislation  affecting  vocational  «nd 
technical  education  as  expressed  ih  the  following: ' 

I.  A  Summary  of  An^erl'can  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universit'eg 
Recommenrlations .  "  ""^ — 

1.  Agreement  with  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junlo: 
Colleges  (AACJC)  on  the  need  for  a  corfsidc>iably  larger  post- secondary 
set  aside  In  .federal  Vocational  EducdMon  Act  funds,  "* 

2.  Agreement  with  AACJC  on  the  need  for  adm in i sterling  the  federal 
funds  thr-bagh  a  sopardte  post-secondary  state  bo.ird. 

3.  Strong  dUagroerrient  with  AACJC  thot  75  per  cent  of  available'       .  ^ 
post-secondary  funds  should  be  set  aside  fo;  community *colle.-ies 
only,  or  for  any  other  type  of  institution,  regardless  of  their  cor.ii- 
bution. 

4.  A  belief  th3t  the  fairest,  simplest,  ar)d  least  expensjve  way  to 
allocate  post-secondary  funds  within  ebch  state  is  in  the  form 
of  BIo^ianLsuopo^^  j^ose  institutions 
v/hich  offer  the  pro^'jrams  would- receive  th'e  funds  —  whether  posJ- 
secondary  area  schools,  coTimunity  colleges,  or  four-year  college. 
Perhaps  20  per  cent  of  available  funds  rkight  be  set  aside  for 
special  purposes  and  to  incfeaso  access,  oppatunity  and  choice. 
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5.  A  belief  that  the  section  of  the  law  calling  for  an  annual  study  on 
possible  duplication  of  vocational  education  programs,  which  has 
been  Ignored,  should  be  implemented  by  Congressional  action. 

6.  Other  technical  amendments.   Some  will  relate  to  teacher  education, 
research,  and  curriculum  developmen*.  areas  In  which  state^colloges 
and  universities  are  now  making  a  major  contribution  to  vocational 
education. 

11.  Forward:  The  Present  State  College  Conlrlbation  to  Vocaticnal  Education 

The  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU)  Includes 
in  Its  mombersh.p  316  colleges  and  unlversifes  which  together  enroll  about 
2,000,000  students— about  one-fourth  of'all  college  studenls. 
i 

These  colleges  have  a  strong  and  growing  interest  in  vocational  and  occu- 
pational education.  A  1971  survey  conducted  by  AASCU  in  cooperation  with 
tne  Natlondl  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-grant  Colleges  re- 
vealed that  more  than  57,000  students' were  enroMed  in  more  than  1,003 
occupational  pro.jrams  at. these  colleges.  A  new  survey  which  v/lU  bo  avail-- 
able  soon,  conducted  by  Eastern  Kentucky  University  as  was  the  1971  survey, 
^  will  show  much  Id'-gor  enrollme^nLs  in  these  lesu-tha^^  boccalaureate  programs. 

Courses  offered  ln::lude  a  wide  variety  of  occupotlonal  fields  which  lend 
to  Immediate  employment — from,  sccretdridl  and  »business-related ,  th-ough 
agricultuie,  health  and  nursing,  drafting  ^  electronics,  law  enforcement, 
automativc,  many  technological  areas,  transpor.tcition ,  and  others. 

These/nstituttons  are  making  a  major  natttJnal  contribution  to  the  training 
of  stydonts  in  occup«itlonol  flelds--bo'.h  full-tine  and  port-time  stuients. 
Yet>mey  hnve  been  almost  entirely  excluded  from  funding  undc"  the  federal 
Vocational  Cducalion  Act--not  by  federal  lav/,"  which  states  that  the/  are 
eligible,  but  by  the  funding  priorities  and  policies  of  r,tate  vocatio-iol 
education  boards.   In  some  cases,  oxD^nslve  new  pro3f»nis  have  been  created 
in  other  kinds  of  institutions,  duplicating  programs  already  availdble  at 
state  pol leges .  \  - 

It  is  our  belief  that  Congress  should  chcinge  the  direction^ of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act— -mo^e  U  more  responsive  to  giov;ing  mano^A^cr  ne?«$f^V^e??e^ ^^"^ 
poet- secondary  level,  and  assu/c  that  funds  3^>  to  all  institutions  which 
are  providing  the  programs  which  the  Vocationdl  nduc<jLion  Act  is  Intended  to 
help  "maintain,  extend,^  and  improve",  to  cite  Pdrt  A  of  the  Act. 

Maj  jf  Recommen:iations 

On  many  issues,  AASCU  finds  Itself  in  agreement  with  the  bill  whicnwas 
tiled  in  1974  by  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junloi  Colleges 
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(AACJC)  and  the  similar  bill  to  be  filed  In  1975.  There  are,  h^wever,^  some 
Important  differences  between  the  bills,,  largely  uivolving  the  emphasis  which 
AACJC  has  given  to  setting  aside  a  very  large  sfiare  of  all  available  post- 
sfecond-ary  funds  for  community  coUoQes  alone. 

Here  are  some  major  AASCU  recommendations: 

I,  Post-secondpry  set-jside.   AASCU  agrees  with  the^CJC  bill  that  mcxiern 
mftnppwer  needs,  and  the  need  to  help  train  on  older  pooalatioi  (mcludino 
adults  on  both  a  full-time  and  part-time  basis)  makes  it  desira'.  le  to  set 
aside  more  thon  the  present  15  per  cent  minmium  for  the  pc>sL-secondary 
level.   It  IS  our  understanding  that  the  actual  percentage  spent  for  the 
post-secondary  level  has  risen  to  a  national  average  of  24  per  cent,  but 
that  this  varies  greatly  from  state  to  state. 

We  sugcjest,  as  in  the  AACJC  bill,  that  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent  be  set 
aside  for  the  post-secordary/level ,  that  40  per  cent  also  be  set  aside 
for  the  secondary  level,  and  that  tne  romainmrj  20  per  cenL  be  allocated 
,betv/een  the  two  levels  at  the  discretioi  of  a  special  state, boatd  con- 
vened for  that  purpose. 

r 

2*  SfP:arato  no^t-^^socr.nJjry  s'_.;t^  hoirds.    Presont  law  and  practice  ploces 
a^dminiGtrdtioi      tne  yoz^juonn]  Kducotioi  Act  m  stdte  elementary- 
secondary  b'j-irds  in  oil  but' three  atates--Wisconsin,  Wasiun:-ton,  and 
Colorado.    (It  is'our  understcindin'j'  that  v/ihconsin  has  a  sopc.rate  board 
for  vocational  education  on  (Loth  socond6P/  ar^d  po^t-secondary)  and 
that  Washington  and  Colorado  have  boards  which  adf.Timster  both  voca- 
tional acJucation  and  corn  lunity  colleoe  education.) 

The  AACJC  bill  would  f  nco'jro->&  tut  not  mondcfc  separate  ?,tcite  post- 
secondary  boGr-Js.    It  i^,  our  Le^ef  thcit  r.epurVle  boards  shruld  be  iinndc^- 
tory.  Th*j  needs  of  post-seoondary  eduratjo.i  'cqujrc  the  dtlc^ntio^  o^ 
speciahstc  in  that  field,  who  can  do.  ]  with  po-.t-sccujj'-lary  vocciLio-^al 
,    education  in  the  context  of  ovor.ill  post-secoTiddry  cind  adult  edncritioa 
needs  <t$  v/ell  as  m^npov/or  needs  at  that  level. 

3  ♦  22lH!l:Mali^l^Ii£2£^'i£!j:?.r' 'ijj? T 0  A/. C JC  b ]  1 1 ,  in  Us  197  5  vc-  ion , 
v/ould. sot' aside  /5  pot  crnl   f    1 1  u 1  a b le  por.t-secoirJcry  fu'idf>  for 
community  collcjc-s  only.    Co^.Tnunu/  coJlci'^s  would  ho  defined  as  to 
exclude  any  pert  of  uny  fo^r-,f,  ^r  coll/  ^  cli  os  any  branch  of  a 

^'four-ycor  collc{jc  which  is  not  ioparuto'/  accredited.  - 

This  would  mcjn  thai  ciimo'",t  all  o^  the  lo^,£.-tij jii  bacc  alaureate  level 
prog  rums  en' jllmo' tens  of  thouoamJs  of  stud        ot  foj'-year  ja^ritutions 
would  be  ineligible  for  suijport. 

AASCU  at  its  annuol  convention  m  November  reaffiTiicd  its  hehof  thit 
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federal  funds  Intended  for  a  particular  national  purpose  should  not  be 
set  asuiir  OA  an  arbitrary  basis  for  one  type  of  institution,  but 
should  go  to  jjj  institutions  which  provid'e  federally  eligible  programs. 

There  is  no  reason  in  terms *of  national  priorities  why  large  groio.^  of 
Institutions,  v/hcther  four-year  colleges  o'  area  schools,  should  bo 
excluded  fro.-n  such  programs."  Indeed,  community  colleges  thensclves 
have  been  excluded  in  some  statQS  from  the  Vocational  rdjcation. Act. 

The  75  per  cent  set-aside  is  a  kOy  difference  betweeij  the  AACJC  bill 
apd  AASCU's  recommendations. 

4.'Pcr-student  fundin?^,  Bccauce  the  present  law  is  wholly  discretionary, 
^Ite  state  vocational  educa-tion  boards  con  fund  or  not  fund  my  institu- 
'"tion  or  type  of  institution.   In  some  states,  they  have  chosen  nzl  to 
fund  community  colleges^ or  arqa  schools;  in  almost  an^states^'they 
have  chosen  not  to  support  fo.tr-year  college  programs. 

r  ^  ' 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  fairest,  simplest,  and  least  expensive  way  to 
support  post-secondary  progra^is  is  on  a  per-stv»dent  bosis--to  provide 
funds  for  pro-^rarns  on  the  basis  of  enrollment.   In  this  way,  those  in- 
stitutions whiclj  oi^^rJno_p^c^^^J^m3  which  moel  federal  cu  tori  a --whether 
community  colleges,  £«rea  ychools,  or  four-year  colletjes— will  be 
sup^^orted  on 'the  basis  of  jE^:.i^[o<_rnence---what  the>  ore  actu?lly  doing 
to  meet  the  federal  pu'pob^  ."If  thoy  increase  their  offerings    proper-  . 
tionotely,  thoy        roccwc  f/iorc  funding.. 

Any  other  system  iijvolvcs  so'ne  Kind  ol  projcQl^runt  or  prooosul  systpm. 
The  experience,  of  in.stUutio.is  \vith  piojcct  <jiar^ls  and  p.opo^ais  for 
major  on-goiirj  pco:franr,  hc^s.bcen  a  ruOi>t  ur.scdisfactqry  one.  Such 
systems,  espL-oudly  if  iidMitnisU.  icd  by  a  ECic^nd^iry-sj:'^^]  bo.rd  unfanul- 
iar  with  post-  hocon-Miry  cduc-Uionr  C3n  be  discriMimto  y,  <js  well  as 
ejipcnsivc  to  ^dMimr.i'.r  and  difhcall  to  monitor  on  cithe^  the  r,tatc*pr 
federol  level. 

•  A  project  grant -system  c:en  bo  c  "phony"  one,  m  which  propon^^r.  or 
Tequcvsts  are  required  but  fun^I-s  are  rjivvn  out  on  a  pro  forma  bocjs  or' 
on  a  dif.ciolionary  basn.  uiir^l.acd  to  mcrjtor  to  mcctm'j  re.il  m.inpAwcr^^ ^ 
needs.   If  the  grant  r>yr,tc:n  is  to  vjoi)'^  faiil/,  it  requires  c.n  olcihorott- 
and  expenbivo  syntcm  of  pc^r  review  (includinj  rr.idcs  of  rKopo%  »ls  from 
evciy  no  dor  of  post~<.et.on'J  iry  t'duc-ajo.i) ,  highly  qualified  and  unbio^.ed 
stciff  f^Jlnihor  wilh  tho  po:>l -secondjry  k-vel,  careful  aticnlion  fro.ti 
the  i:tatc  board,  a  v/ell-vyoiKc-d-out  u^peals  procedure  (includin-j  appeals 
to  the  federaMevol),  clt. 

'Further,  it  Is  difficult  for  tho  federal  go/ernmeul,  cither  on  the  executive 
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or  legislative  side,  to  monitor  a  project  grant  system^and  to  determine 
whether  federal  purposes  are  actually  being  served — as  the  recent  GAO 
report  on  vocational  education  demons tr3^es'I  . 

The  AACJC  bill  does  not  require  per-student  support;  this  is  a  second 
key  difference  between  that  bill  and  the  AASCU  approach. 

It  might  be  best  t6  spend  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  ava»llable  post- 
secondary  funds  on  a  per-student  basis,  and  to  give  oaL  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  on  a  project  grant  basis  to  meet  special  needs,  increase 
access  and  expand  opportunity  and  choice,  etc. 


5.  National  studies-  of  duplication  >   We  call  to  the  attention  of  Conoress  a 
key  section  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1^68  which  has 
never  been  Implemented.   This  section  could  help  provide  vital  information 
which  Conoress  needs  as  it  considers  amendments  to  the  Act,  especially 
at  the  post-seconddry  level. 

Section  104  (a)   (5)  of  the  law,  relating  to  the  National  Advisory  Council, 

mandates  an  annual  review  and  report  on  the  extent  of  duplication  of 

vopational  education  programs  at  the  post-secondary  and  adult  levels  in 

every  stote,  B^rxKe  National  Advisory  Council.   This  report  is  to  be*made 

annually  to  the  Secrct^iry  of  HEW.   In  making  the  report,  the  Council  is 

to  call  on  persona^  in  each  steite  famlUar   with  adult  and  post-seconds. ry 

educatio.i.  "from  schools,  junior  colleges,  technical  institutes,  artd 

Instituticns  of  higlier  education,  as  well  as  from  state  boards  of  education, 

stbte  junior  college  boards,  and  state  borads  of  higher  educarioa,_ajQd^_^_^_^ 

persons  familiar    with  c>  re  a  schools,  labor,  business,  and  lnd.istry,  , 

accrediting  commlssiOiis  ^  proprietary  InsUtuUOiis,  and  manpower  f>ro- 

grdms."         .         '  ,  *  ^  -.jt^a^is^- 

« 

It  is  our  understanding  thdt  in  the  years  since  the  19C0  Act  the  National' 
^  Advisory  Council  has  ignored  this  section,  excTcpt  for  one  year  in  which  ^ 
a  particl  .eport  was  made.   It  is  also  our  understandino  that  representatives 
of  higher  education  and  others  In  each  state  have  never  been  called  on, 
as  fg  mandated  in  the  statute. 

We  hope  therefore  that  the  CongresswlU  inquire  as  to  why  this  part  of 
the  law  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  ask  that  it  be  carried  out  In  1975 
and  later  jyears •  The  information  It  calls  for,  if  gathered  immediately 
from  the  50  states,  gould  he  essential  to  Cori^-res^v  light  now  In  Its  work, 

6,  "Technical  amendments.  AASCU  also  wishes  to  propose  a  number  of  tcchnl- 
Ccil  amendments  wliich,  in  our  view,  would  help  to  assure  full  partici- 
pation by  foiw-year  coUoges  in  the  Vocational  education  Act,  These 
amendments,  among  other  purposes,  should  mnndcite  participation  of 
•four-year  colleges  on  the  National  Advisory  Council  and  state  advisory 
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councils  (and  local  councils  If  they  are  established,  as  suggested  in 

the  AACJC  bill),  and  should  otherwise  permit  much  fuller' participation 

of  four-year  colleges  in  the  prograr»»  ^ 

Four-year  colleges  now  provide  vocational  teacher  education,  which  is 
/      in  part  federally  funded  either  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  or  tho 
Education  Professions  Development  Act,  Part  F,   We  have  a  considerable 
interest  in  continuing  these  programs,"  We  ar^  also  most  interested  in 
continuing' to  work  with  vocational  educators  i-n  the  areas  of  research 
and  training,  development  of  exemplary  programs,  consumer  and  ho-ne- 
maVAng  education,  curriculum  development,  and  the  oihei  sect.ons 
of  what  aVe  now  Parts  C  through  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 

We  feel  thatin  all  these  areas— teacher  training  and  letralm'ng,  research, 
curriculum  development— stote  colleges  and  universities  will  continue- 
to  have  a  ma^or  role— wc  hope,  a  growing  role» 

As  Congress.  conti,.je5  its  work  on  the  revision  ond  extension  of  the 
"    Vocational  Education  Act,  we  hope  that  you  will  feel  free  to  call  on  AASCU 
and  its  i^^ember  institutions  for  any  help  that  we  con  provide, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  cjpprociate  very  much  this  oppoitunity  to  share-^;ith.you 
and  membcis  of  the  Comnuttee  my  person j1  viewpoints  on  the  need  fo-  revising 
funding  procedures  for  post-secondary  vocatiLOn^il  technical  pro:ryr-3,  to 
illustrate  through  examples  at  Enctern  Kentucky  Unive/Mty  how  AASCU  institutions 
have  responded  to  the  challenge  of  developing  fjrct-rdie  ler.s-than  barf:3!ciurente 
level  proorams,  and  finally,  to  prer.ent  to  yo.i  the  roocl-or.s  aH  rec^r.-nendations 
of  the  American  Ar.socKition  of  Stcite  Colleges  and  Uni .'orsitics'on  the  is-.ues 
involved  in  pending  legi'.lation  aftecting  post-£.ecoadary  vooolional  technical 
education. 
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Staff  Memorandum  on  Vocational  Education 
Teacher  Training  (EPDA-F) 


Presented  to  the  Suh^jiUditt^ii  Uht|:ducation 
Senate  Comir.i  ttee 'o/f  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


April  II,  1975 


On  bahalf  of  the  Aioerican  Associ?vt\o;t. 
Stal'C  Colleges  and  Univorsitios 


/ 


AUdn  V/  Ostdr  Executive  Director 
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The  American  Association  of  siate  Colleges  and  Universities  (AASCU) 
has  s«bmitted-to  Congress -a  statement  oh  Vocational  Education  antandroents 
by  John  Rowlett,  Vice  President^  for  Academic  Affairs,  Eastern  Kentucky 
University.    What  folloy/s  is  a  separate  statement  on  a  very  important 
bxxt  litt^e-known  program  which  should  be  considered  as  an  iT\tegrai  ^ 
part  of  the  federal  effort  in  vocational  education. 

This  program  is  now  "EPDA-F,"  the  Education  Professions  Develop-' 
ment  Act,  Part  F,  which  ^s  part  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,    Most  or  all  of  EPDA  will  soon  be  considered  for  extension  along 
wxth  the  rest  of  the  Higher  nducation^Act , 

EPDA-F/  ha./ever,   is  in  many  ways  a  part  of  vocational  education. 
It  IS  infSfcporated  in  II, R,  3037,  the  bill  filed  by  the  American 
Vocational  Associatior*,  in  Parts  D  and  K  of  that  bill.     It  ^s  an 
important  j.rogram  for  the  Li.uj.ning  and  retraining  of  vocational 
educcition  professionals;  $9,000,000  was  appropriated  i^or  ,this  purpose 
in  the  fiscal  year  1975, 

H ighor  Educa tior}_haH__qTeat  ro^son  to  be  concerr.od  about  i;PnA-F, 

a?  it  nc'«-  *l:nndc  ui  t-l^_c_l£j_^"'1  as  it  is  prop^^C'l  in  U.n.  3^)37.  The 

  -  .  -        --r-  V 

rea'^on        *-hnt  the  p>'oc/ram  rc-quirriS  a]  l_canj_idc^l.-3  for  ^radTjato 

edii^-atiofi  jn  voc'-itio'.'  3  _f^c^i';^t_ion_toJb^_£elj^ 

voa-.zi^'uil  educa 1 1  r^; )^bu t  i:hr c c  s ta t c " ,  ^tho^rt -^te^  elr-mcnt^.^y- 
s c ':^0i\^ " ' s •  ^ ^  mso_  ro^j u^ r thot  no  federal  funds  fnr  p 'i_f£C[A -F 

gpocif  ic  5 1 ad^vpte  procj r£m  Jj}  ^^_P,PS^'yS^_P-y^^^.  ^         ^' ^'-^  ^' ^-  P ^  ^ '  '"--l^ 
in  chat  s t.a to , 
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This^means  that  teachers  ai}d  other  professionals  in  postsecindary 
and  adult  vocational  education  in  community  colleges  and  four-ye^r 
colleges  cannot  receive  grants  for  graduate  study  (or  participate  in 
institutes  '  and  other  short-term  programs)  unless  thoy  are  personally 
selected  by  state  boards  which  are  often  experienced  only  in  elementary 
and' secondary  education.  » 

In  the  many  states  :;hero  state  boards  exclude  community  colleges 
and  four-year  colleges  largely  or  wholly  from  participation  in  the 
federal  ^'EA  program,  it  is  unlikely  that  state  boards  will  look  with 
favor  on  candidates,  no  matter  how  promising,  whose  backgrounds'are  in 
community  college  or  four-ye.^r  collfege  vocational  education.     It  is 
also  uncertain  whether  ^rnductc  progrAmc  oriented  toward  training 
community  colle</e  and  four-y-ar  collcgci-Vi:  t^^cchers  will  be  Approved 
by  the  state  boards. 

EH£^1' Ll. ^ ' '^:*.L-. J. F '?SJf.'l,22?SSt llB!^lPJ}.*LSf,  _^        vorsity  t>y  a  s tate 
^5^"l.°.^.Y2catj£n7x1__cciuc^  conm^ry  to  the 

priY^oip^   'i  of  T ngfluution  1  pccreditat  x on _f or  which  i Imor, t  j> v cry 
^U.9i?4.i^r/LH!liyiL^.lr_^ ^'  ijL  thl's  co;-nt:_ry  JiCiX,  ^2^1.^1}   f o r  m^ny  y oar . 

St.Tl-i  board'^  a'ul  secondary  &chool  vocot^u.-ral  cdacation  specialists 
,<;hould,  of  cojrrjc,  bo  clcc^Vy  :r.vclved  --as  ono  party -in  the 
noni nation  of  terohoii.  and  proCosf lon.ils  for  srch  program*;.  They 
nh-'/ld  .il  ,o        ii.vGls.d  m  curriculu:?  arvolo-^'.nt  end  teacher  trAjnincj, 
jn  an   jdvi-'o^y  c«\'v.cJl^'.    rut  they  swould  no',  have  a  monopoly. 

2:\ -^Jl  aJ3  cA^'^C^^^'-'^ j-C^i'J^ir  J'"'''"^^ j-O  <i  i^*-at^^  board. 

It  xs  our  hope,  tlw/i,  forr ,  tl.dt  v-hcn  Coij<3ro-s  tr.kcf.  up  extf;n«;ion 
of  rpD,'^'  L'  ('.-h'  tUcr  ..lorxj  with  th<^'"'Vor'«jtTon.>J,  ?-<7ncr;Uon  Aft  c>r  with  the 
llu/^cr    /?^<v,ti.on  Act)  it  -^^jII  q . /c  ca-    fal  r  orMd-Va*.  i  on  to  ending 
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this  state  board  monopoly,  and  pertaittin^g.  students  as  well  as  colleges 
jind  universities  to  participate  freely  m  this  program. 

AASCU  and  other  higher  educat-ion  associations  will  be  happy  to 
work  with    Congressional  committees  to  develop  language  to  achieve 
,   this  purpose.  ^ 


ERIC 


lOBH 


Senator  Pell.  Jhe  subcommittee  will  stand  in  rec^ 
(Certain  information  supplied  for  the  record  in  the  interest  of  e^o"-^ 
omy  was  not  printed  but  may  be  found  in  ther  files  of  the-^bcora- 

mittee.]  '  .     .    ,     ,         ...i  j 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  the  hearing  m  the  above-entitled  matter^ 

was  adjourned.]  ^ 
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REVIEW  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  197^ 
Administration  Proposals  and  Other  Witnesses 


THXTBSDAY,  MAY  8,  1975 

*U.S.  Senate, 

SCBrOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  TUB 
COMSIITTEE  ON  LaBOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE, 

The  subcommittee  convened,  pursuant  to  notice*  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  6226,  Dirk^en  Senate  Offic;^^  Building,  Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
subcommittee  chairman,  presiding.  ^ 

Present:  Senators  Pell  and  Mcyidale. 

Committee  staff  present:  Stephen  J.  Wexler,  counsel;  and  Gregory 
Fuscx>,^  minority  counsel. 

Senator  Pell.  The  Hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
will  come  to  order.  ' 

This  is  our  final  day  of  hearings  on  vocational  education.  There- 
fore, it  is  most  fitting  that  our  fii^bt  witnebb  is  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Terrel  H.  Bell,  who  will  discuss  the  Administmt ion's 
proposal.  I  hope  that  Copfimi.shioner  Bell  will  also  touch  upon^how 
his  proposal  meets  &ome  of  the  piublems  raised  by  the  recent  GAO 
report  on  vocational  education.  On  .behalf  ot  this  subcommittee  I 
would  like  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Commissioner. 

After  Commissioner  Bell,  we  will  hear  from  representatives  of 
State  advisory  councils  on  yocational  education.  « 

STATEMENT  OP  TERREL  H.  BELL,  U.S,  COMmSSIONER  OP  EDUCA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND'WELPARE, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  P.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONplR, 
BUREAU  OP  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  OFFICE  OP 
EDUCATION,  AND  CHARLES.  COOKE,  JR„  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  POR  LEGISLATION  (EDUCATION),  DEPARTMENT  OP 
.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank 
you  for  providing' us  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Administration's 
legislative  proposal  for  vocational  education,  which  is  contained  in 
the  draft'bill  sent  to  the  Congress  on  April  7,  1975. 

Vocational  education,  as  a  viable  and  necessary  alternative  to 
young  people  in  our  Nation's  secondary  and  postsecondarj^  institu- 
tions, has-  grown  until  today  the  total  expenditure  at  all  levels  ex- 
ceeds $3  billion.  This  growth  is  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
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Congresb  and  the  EAecutiveJo  buppoit  thib  iiiiportant  component^of 
_  Amtricaa-.t^ilucatioiu  By  encouraging  pix?giajjLde^bgjiu^.ty-j^vhiJe^ 
providing  emphasib  to  special  groupb  of  people,  bucli  as  the  disad- 
vantaged'and  handicixppetl,  we  have  seen  vocational  education  en- 
rollmentb  giw  to  more  than  U  niilliou  btiuKnt^^.  Our  proposal,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1075,  strives  to  maximize  -the  success 
of  past  initiatives,  \vhile  at  the  same  tiipe  more,  sharply  focusing 
Federal  assistance  for  vocational  t^ducation.  Since  the  fii-st  vocational 
education  legislation  in  1917,  Fe<leral  funds,  while  providing  the 
C4italyst  for  program  gr^owth  and  development,  have  albo  tended  to 
become  almost  indistiii^ulJiable  from  State  and  local  funds,  espe- 
cially at  the  local  Jeveh  For  example,  over  38  percent  of  the  avail- 
able funds  under  part  B  of  the  present  statute  a^-e  used  for  long- 
term  maintenance  of  existing  programs.  In  bome  States  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  used  for  maintenance  gurposes  exceeds  85  percent. 

Our  proposal  more  clearly  defines  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  ' 
education  by  directing  Federal  assistance  toward  the  provision  of 
subslantial-lT^centives  for  the  developnrfent  of  innovative  approaches 
to  achieving  vocational  education  needs,  while  continuing  assistance 
for  State  and  local  vocational  education  programs.  ^ 

With  the  advice  of  local  and  State  practitioner,  we  have  devel- 
oped a  legislative  proposal  which  addresses  seveial  goals. 

There  are  five  of  these : 

First,  continuation  of  siipport  for  basic  vocational  education  pro- 
grams presently  pmvided' under  part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963.  ^.  • 

Second,  the  simplification  of  State  and  local  administration  of 
Federal  vocational  program  funds. 

Third,  placing  an  increased  emphasis  on  meeting  the  vocational 
education  itrquiremcnts  of  individuals  with  special  needs,  such  as 
the  disadvantaged  and  thfe  handicapped. 

Fourth,  developing  an  adequate  response  to'  the  concerns  and  pro- 
grammatic weaknesses,  including  inadequate  planning,  addressed  in 
the  recent  GAO  report  entitled  "^Miat  Is  the  Eole  of  Federal  As- 
sistance for  Vocational  Education?" 

And  fifth,  more  f^harply  defining  the  catalytic' role  of  Federal  vo- 
cational education  funds  by  limiting  their  availability  for  p|X)gram 
maintenance  and  sharply  increasing  their  availability  for  innovation, 
capacity  building,  program  improvements,  and  new  progmm  de- 
velopment. .  ^         . «  ^  •  , 

We  believe  this  pmposal  substantially  accomplishes  aJl  five  goals 
aYid  provides  Congress  with  a  clear  and  appropriate  Alternative  for 
its  consideration.  ,  .  u 

,^E^"'^  President's  recommended  fi<nire  of  $530  Jiiillion  for  fiscal 
i}Ub,  our  proposal  contains  the  following  provisions  in  four  separate 
titles.  •  ^ 

-     '  TITLE  I — GENERAL  PROVrSro>'S 

Title  I  is  the  General  Provisions  section  of  th*K  bill  that  clear) v 
delineates  the  purpose  of  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  title  T  retains  the  National  Advisory  Council,  while 
strengthening  the  relationship  between  it  and  the  National  Com- 
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niission  for  Manpowei  Policv  t^btabli.sheil  pui-suant  to  title  V  of 
ihe^Comprehensi\ca.JlmpjQAJiieaL-,a^^^  Act^oi  1973.  by  re- 

quiring that  one  nienibei  of  the  Xatioiial  Advisory  Coniicn  foi  Vo- 
cational Education  represent  the  National  Commission/ 

State  adviisDi'}*  councils  are  retained  with  the  post.secondary,  pri- 
vate proprietar},  coiui.M.'ling,  and  youth  ix?pri'sentutiou  ^tn'ngthi'ned. 
In  addition,  funds  aiv  authorized  for  the^^e  councils  at  the  same  level 
established  in  the  Vocational  Elducation  Act  of  1963. 

Unlike  some  proposal^)  before  you  which  advocate  dual  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education  and  which  we  sti-ongl)  feel  would 
promote  reduced  cooperation  and  limit  coordinut^^d  planning  at  the 
State  le\el,  we  have  i-etained  in  title  I  the  sole  State  agency  concept. 
We  have  proposed,  how^ever,  that  the  sole  State  agency,  which  is 
responsible  for  planning  and  cooitli nation*  be  able  to  delegate  op- 
erational and  supervisory  responsibilities  to  otlxTr  appropriate  State 
agencies. 

For  simplification,  a  single  State  allocation  formula,  patterned 
after  the  exisfing  part  15~formula,  is  recommenffe|r|or  all  funds 
which  are  allocated  to  the  Staies  under  the  prdvision  of  this  bill. 
There  are  currently  four  different  allocation  foi?jnillas.  In  lieu  of 
this,  we  propose  one.  *.  . 

Finally,  because  the  Administration  feels  that  the  further  con- 
struction of  facilities  ij>  a  State  and  local  i-esponsibility,  we  aiie  pro- 
posing that  the  approximately  $35  million  of  Federal  vocational 
education  funds  currently  being  expendtxl  for  const  met  ion  purposes 
be  added  to  the  improvement  of  vocational  progiams.  State  plan 
projections  show  a  steadily  reduced  level  of  expenditures  for  con-^ 
struction.  This  suggests  that  the  majority  of  the  construction  needs 
have  been  met.  Consequently,  we  are  recommending  that  the  con- 
struction authority  be  dropped. 

TITLE  n — ^ANXUAL  ASSESS;S|EN^  OF  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
iJeED^  and  PRIoraTIES 

The  American  labor  market  is  one  of  the  world  s  most  flexible 
and  dynamic.  The  ability  to  plan  and  conduct  instructional  pro- 
grama  and  education  experiences  whi^h  prepare  youth  and  adults 
for  meaningful  occupations  within  that  labor  market  is  one  of  the 
greatest  continuing  challenges  to  vocational  education.  Although 
planning  has  been  it;ijnirenient  under  existing  vocational  educa- 
tion legislation,  it  mu.st  be  strengthened  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  in  order  to  as.sist  in  making  each  pei-&on\s  occupational 
training  compatible  w^th  occupational  employment  opportunities. 
The  GAO  report  referred  to  earlier  by  the  Chainrian  supported  our 
concerns  over  the  need  for  improved  planning.  Our  legislative  pro-' 
posal  not  only  requires  a  strengthej^ed  o.-year  fonvanl  plan,  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  other' State  .planning  and  manpower 
agencies,  but  al.so  recjuires  an  annual  program  plan  which  provides 
detailed  descriptions  of  how  all  Federal  funds  will  be  spent.  This 
description  must  show  how  the  Federal  funds  will  augment,  sup- 
plement, and  otherwise  improve  the  current  State  vocational  educa- 
tion program. 
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For  the  firbt  tiinc,  the  cxpeiuliture  of  Federal  fundh  for  carrying 


important  to  pi-ogi^ni  growth  ami  tlevelopment,  and  the  States 
should  be  authorized  tc^  u.^»  funilb  appropriated  under  title  III  for 
this  pu Impose. 

To  assure  continui-il  prognua  de\elopnient  for  disadvantaged  ami 
handicapped  indivi^lual^,  the  State  plan  niust  bho\\  that  at  le^bt  25 
percent  of  the  State's  albtment  umler  title  IV  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams dii-ected  toward  tlie  needs  of  the^^e  two  groups. 

Finally,  to  assist  State  ami  local  educational  agencies  in  their 
long-range  planning  responsibilities,  our  proposal  mjuire.s  tK«t  the 
Commisssioner  of  Eilucation  annually  conduct  and  publish  for  con- 
sideration by  the  States  an  assessment  of  critical  national  needs  and 
high  national  priorities.  Such -an  effort  will  allow  States  to  begin  to 
plan  how  they  will  respond  to  emerging  needs  before  they  become  a 
program  imperative.  In  short,  the  proposal,  we  think,  greatly 
strengthens  the  State  and  local  planning  pi-oce.s.s.  


TITLE  III— VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOX  PROGRAMS  AXD  SERVICES 

'  As  indicated  earlier,  one  of  our  major  goals  was  to  simplify  pro- 
gram admini.sfration  at  the  State  and  local  level.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  removing' some  of  the  specific  authorizations  in  the  existing 
statute,  most  of  which  relate,  to  a  type  of  deliveiy  .system,  and  con- 
^lidatingthe  authorized  expendituivs  and  program  purpases  into  as 
few  parts  as  possible.  Con.sequently,  title  Ilf  retains  most  of  the 
provi.sions  of  the  current  hwv;  with  the  reception  of  constniction 
discussed  eai-lier,  but  re^noves  all  the  mandated  expenditure  levels 
and  the  wide  variety  of  existing  matching  fund  provisions.  Instead 
of  stressing  percentage  set-asides,  with  the  exception  of  special  needs  . 
students,  or  mandating  specific  expenditui-es  for  a  paitlcular  group 
of  institutions,  our  proposal  .stresses  definable  gmups  of  people 
Whose  needs  are  not  now  bei^g  met.  In  short,  the  proposal  concerns 
Itself  with  human  resource  development,  rather  than  in.stitutional 
deve  opment.  The  specific  way  in  which  the  human  needs  are  met 
shou  d,  in  our  opinion,  be  the  perogativV  of  St^ite  and  local  plauner.s 
ba.^ed  upon  the  uniquene.ss  of  each  State  and  local  in.stitution 

Tti  order  to  ejicoumge  additional  State  and  local  contribution  to 
proirram  operation,  the  matching  ratio  for  title  III  is  propo^^»^l 
40-percent  Federal  and  00-percent  State  and  local,  rather  than  'the 
exi.stuig  50-50  percentage  .split. 

TITLE  IV— ORAXTS  FOR-^.RESEARCH   INXOVATION  OR  DEMOXSTRATIOX 

_  The  Federal  role  foi:  vocational  education  funds  .should  be  ta  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  meet 
tlie  occupational  education  needs  of  their  citizen.s.  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1968  allocates  only  about  8  percent  to  tho.se  parts 
of  the  act  which  are  devoted  to  innovation,  demonstration,  and  pro- 
gram development.  Title  IV  of  the  administration  draft  provides 
hat  approx^imately  one-third  of  the  total  appropriation  l>e  u.sed  for 
that  purpose. 
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Fifty  percent  of  tlijL^  fuiuls  alloted  under  this  title  would,  there- 

 fnrft,  bft  granted  to  tlm  States  lo  Jtneet,  Jieeds  set-lo.ith-  in . the  gtate  _ 

5-year  program  plan  and  one  or  mow  of  the  national  critical  needs 
or  priorities  ebtablibhed  b\  the  CommibibOner  or  one  or  more  of  the 
eight  object'n  es  limited  in  the  bill  ^Yhich  address  areas  of  special  and 
critical  need. 

The  remaining  50  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
title  would  be  used  at  the  Conmussioner\s  discretion  to  enter  into 
grants  anil  contmcts  with  public  and  private  agencies,  organiza-- 
tions,  and  institutions  in  order  to  conduct  research,  development, 
dcnionstratio»,  or  teacher  training  activ  ities.  Hopefully^t  these  proj- 
ects will  make  substantial  contributions  to  one  or  more  of  the  annual 
priorities  identified. by  the  Comniisisoner,  or  one  or  .more  of  tlie 
eight,  critical  objectives  identified  in  the  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman*,  we  feel  that  it  is  time  to  break  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funding  of  vocational  education  in 
which  the  Federal  role  and  contribution  becomes  indistinguishable 
♦froni  thp  State  and  local  funds  and  to  embark  on  a  now^  era  in  w^hich 
the  Federal  role  is  more  clearly  defined,  the  resultant  benefits  from 
Federal  funds  are  more  visible,  and  the  re-sults  nloi^  easily  e^'aluated. 
In  short,  we  need  to  better  assure  oui-selves  that  Federal  funds  are 
making  the  impact  that  Congress  intended.  We  feel  this  legislative 
.  proposal  accomplishes  those  ends.  We  are  attaching  iu  the  testimony 
a  complete  section-by-section  analysis  of  our,^{rfx>posal  for  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing?  us  to  testify  on  our 
proposal. 

I  have  with  me  today  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  Secretary's  Office  and  Dr. 
Bill  Pierce,  who  is  our  Deputy  Commissioner  in  charge  of  Voca 
tional  Education  here  with  me,  and  we  w^ould  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have  at  this  time. 

Senator  Pell.  Before  inuving  ahead  with  your  testimony  I  would 
like  to  defer  to  Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Moxdale.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  I  apologize  to 
*j  the  Commissioner.  I  have  to  leave  to  testify  before  another  commit- 
tee in  a  few  moments  but  I  did  want  to  introduce  the  chairman  of 
our  Minnesota  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education,  Mr, 
Larry  Kitto  who  is  accompanied  by  Dean  Dannewitz  and  Ralph 
Whiting  of  Minnesota,  and  I  wanted  to  be  here  personally  to  listen 
tu  your  testimony.  I  just  cannot. 

I  have  always  felt  that  our  Minnesota  vocational  education  sys- 
tem is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Xation.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
its  excellence.  One  of  them  is  that  the  people  of  Minnesota  have 
always  understood  the  importance  of  vocational  education  and  given 
it  their  full  support.  Another*  is  that  the  legislature  has  been  most- 
understan(Jirig"ahd'rTiost  generous  in  its  support.  We  have  also  been 
blessed  with  fine,  creative  leadei-s  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion. ♦ 

But  there  is.  another  es,sential  ingredient  in  the  formula  for  an 
effective  vocational  education  systenu  That  is  the  contributioiia  made 
by  citizens,  by  consumers,  by  business  and  labor  and  others  outside 
the  system.  The  Minnesota  State  Advisor>^  Council  has  for  several 
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,  years  played  a  key  I'ole  in  identifying  the  needs,  of  the  State  and  in 
evaluating  the  adniini.st.i:atio.n  and  operatioa^of  our  vQcat,ion?v}-p.dn- 
cation  programs.  I  know  that  "both  the  State  legislatui-e  and  the 
congressional  delegation  in  Washington  are  grateful  for  the  in- 
sights the  council  has  brought  to  u.s  in  our  consideration  of  voca- 
tional education  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce*  Larry,  who  recently  look 
over  as  chairpei^n  of  the  council,  and  who  it.  already  making  his 
mark  both  in  'Minnesota  and  in  AVashmgton,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  him  and  I  do  apologize  to  every- 
one here  for  having  to  leave. 
Senator  Pell.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

lhank  you  very  .much  Commissioner  Bell  for  your  testimony  In 
your  testimony  you  stressed  that  a  single  State  agency  ought  to  ad- 
minist^^r  all  of  the  vocational  education  funife  to  avoid  duplication 
This  IS  not  a  problem  in  my  State  nor  in  New  York 

Mr,  Bell,  The  State  of  New  York,  yes. 

Senator  Pell.  The  Empire  State  and  the  smallest  State  both  have' 
a  single  agency  that  handlers  this  prograifi.  Other  states  have  sepa- 
rate agencies  for  postsecondary  and  secondarv  education.  ^ 

Now,  how  can  we  be  sure  these  other  agencies  have  a  voice  in  the 
vocational  education  program? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  think  this  can  best  l)e'done  by  State  initiative,  by 
vState  action,  State  statutes  and  otherwi.se.  The  State  officials  can 
vAiwignate  the  body  that  would  have  responsibility  for  vocational  edu- 
cation if  we  went  to  the  single  agency  procedure.  I  think  both  Rhode 
island  and  ^ew  lork  are  good  examples  of  how  education  ou^ht 
to  be  governed  on  the  State  level.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Chaimian,  you 
do  not  even  permit  a  split  betweeji  elementaiy  and  .secondary  educa- 
tion and  higher  education.  However  in  those  dises  where  they  do  not 
have  that,  I  flunk  that  the  States  can,  by  their  action  in  designating' 
the  agency,  make  sm-e  that  there  would  be  adequate  representation 
of  the  varying  educational  bodies  that  would  exist. 
^  I  know  some  States  have  adjusted  to  that.  The  State  of  Colorado 
is  an  example  of  that.  Thoy  have  a  vocational  board  which  is  neither 
the  elemental^  secondaiy  board  nor  the  higher  education  board,  but 
it  has  a  good  mux  of  representnfinn  of  tho.se  bodies  on  their  govern- 
ing board.  Mayl)e  Dr.  Pierce  could  elaborate  further  on  that  ' 

Mr.  PiERc-K.  I  would  just  add  Mr.  Chainnan  that  we  grappled  at 
quite  some  length  in  trying  to  do  two  things-accommodate  the 
neecis  ot  the  btates  and  the  variety  of  administrative  stiiictures  there 
are,  but  to  do  what  we  thought  was  essential,  and  what  the  GAO 
repoi-t  also,  suggested  as  essential  is  to  cstablislua  procednrp  where 
long-range  planning  can  be  effectively  conducted  in  the  State  utiliz- 
ing and  mvolvmg  all  the  necessary  people. 

So  that,  our -solution  was  simply  to  sav  that  the  State  shall  con- 
sistent with  the  law  designate  or  establish  a  State  board  or  agency 
responsible  for  vocational  educational  programs  in  the  State  That 
lea^-as  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  at  the  Stat^leveL- Once  that  a^^encv 
IS  designated  we  also  say  they  are  responsible  for  plannin<^,''thev 
cannot  delegate  to  any  other  agency  their  re.spoufjibilities.  for  de- 
veloping policy  but  they  can  delegate  to  exi.sting  agencies  the  opera- 
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tion  of  c^a^in  ongoing  ppitions  of  the  progmms  and  it  was  our 
eelingi.hat-_this..w^£L.a.rebpQni>ala_.the_net;vb^^^  .aU  oMke  _Sj:ate^^ 
allows  as  much  flexibility  as  needed  to  do  these  two\things. 

Senator  Pell.  One  of  the  biggest  issues  before  us  concerns  finding 
a  correct  mtio  between  po^tsecondary  and  secondary  lt;\el  vocational 
educational  training.  GAO  found  that  some  of  the  States  were  not 
meeting  the  15-percent^*ininimuin  for  postsecondar>  progmms  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  law.  Some  gi*oups  reconiniended  that  we  raise 
this  figure  substantially.  What  does  your  bill  provide? 

Mr.  Pierce.  As  the  Commissioner's  testimony  suggested,  we  have 
attempted  with  the  exceptioi^  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
students  to  stay  away  from  riiinimums  and  categorical  floors.  We 
agree  that  that  mix  is  a4)roblem  but  it  ought  to  be  accomplished- 
ought  to  be  decided  at  the  State  level.  Therefore,  we  attempted  to 
develop  an  Act  that  relates  to  the  needs  of  people  rather  than  needs 
of  individual  institutions.  We  have  not  recommended  any  minimum 
in  any  parTicular  State.  We  think  that  minimum  level  ought  to  de- 
velop as  the  State  determines  what  its  needs  are.  Personally  I  am 
convinced  that  the  postsecondar^^  programs  will  be  strong  because 
there  is  just  too  much  compelling  evidence  to  suggest  that  there  must 
be  more  programing — more  programs  developed  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  *  >^ 

Senator  Pell.  You  are  saying  that  to  make  it  simple  you  have 
eliminated  the  mandate  

Mr.  PiEKCE.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Pell.  Why? 

Mr.  Pierce.  Again  because  it  is  our  feeling  that  as  many  of  the 
limitations  and  the  restrictions  that  were  contained  in  the  original 
Vocational  Education  Act,  which  on  balance  was  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation,  but  there  were  a  number  of  limitations  in  that  Act 
that  should  be  the  States'  responsibility.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
State  and  local  planners,  to  determine  what  those  levels  ought  to 
be.  To  establish  an  arbitrary  minimum — as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
minijnum  became  the  maximum  in  many  States — that  is  not  appro- 
priate. Therefore  I  think  we  need,  in  this  instance,  to  remove  those 
minimums  and  allow  that  level  to  be  established  based  upon  State 
needs. 

Senator  Pell.  You  might  find  that  some  States  will  not  spend 
a  nickel  on  postsecondia-i-y  education  if  that  was  the  law. 

Mr.  Pierce.  Theoretically  that  could,  happen,  except  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  does  say  any  State  that  would  do  that  would  have 
to  provide  the  Commissioner  of  Education  compelling  evidence  lie- 
fore  the  Commissioner  could  approve  that  State  plan.  It  makes 
sen.se  that  it  would  just  never  be  compelling  enough  to  allow  the 
Commissioner, to  exercise  his  authority  by  approving  such  jf  State 
plan.  But  theoretically  that  is  true,  it  could  happen. 

Mr.  Bell.  The  experience  I  had  as  the  chief  educator  in  the  State 
of  Utah,  we  were  also  the  State  vocational  board,* and  we  had  a 
separate  higher  education  board.  The  higher  education  l)oard  was 
constantly  wrestling  with  us  over  whether  or  not  they  wei-e  getting 
their  fair  share  of  the  ftmd.s.  The  arrangemen^_wg>hffd  thei"e  I  do 
not  think  was  quite  as  equitable  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  If  you  did 
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not  have  a  single  agency,  the  board  ought  to  have  a  voice,  and  some 
imput  into  the  allocation  of  these  fundh.  It  is  a  good  question  whether 
or  not  the  statute  ought  to  require  at  least  a  mrniiiiuin.  As  we  wrestled 
with  It,  we  felt. that' this  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  States.  I  think 
the  chairman  has  riy,sed  the  question,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  right,  that  gross  inequities  would  not  take 

 J5%'P..^pineip^stan/:es.  We  feel  that  we  can  have  the  upper  voice 

in  a  ^fate  s  plan  when  it  conies  in  for  the  Commissioner  to  approve, 
and  as  we  have  talked  about  it,  we  will  be  watching  that  very  care- 
fully. \U  wiinvatch  those  plans  to  indicate  what  kind  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  division  has  been  expanded,  and  if  they  cannot  justify 
what  they  have  then  we  will  tiy  to  encourage  thein,  tefore  we  ap- 
prove the  plan,  to  make  a  correction  on  this.  I  certainly  know  that 
before  this  Ijecomes  law  your  committee  will  be  looking  at  this  in 
oversight  hearings  to  see  how  we  are  carrying  that  out,  and  I  think 
that  IS  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.'PnaiCE.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  think  we  have  sug- 
■  jested  provisions  to  insure  that  what  you  suggested  might  happen, 
\yould  not,  \\e  have  done  two  things.  One  is  to  try  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  State  advisory  council  in  planning  for  programs  of  some 
vocational  education.  This  is  a  body  of  people  outside  of  the  bureau- 
cracy—people who  are  concerned  about  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  In  doing  that,  we  have  also  increased  the  membership  of 
the  advi^ry  council  and  strengthened  membei-ship  from  the  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  therefore  they  have  a  larger  voice  in  the' 
planning  of  the  programs,  initialy. 

Senator.  Pell.  I  believe  this  is  a*  point  where  the  Congress  may 
exercise  Its  own  initiative,  because  I  would  have  to  l)e  compelled  by 
the  evidence  that  the  set-asides  had  not  worked  properly  in  "order 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  entirely.  Indeed  that  argument  may 
convince  me  the  other  way.  . 

Mr.  Bklu  I  think  Mr.  Chairman  this  is  a  good  example  of  where 
Mate  legislatures  and  those  decisionmakers  on  the  State  level  nation- 
wide ought  to  be  looking  at  some  of  the  plans  that  they  have,  and 
the  arrangements  that  they  have  for  manaj^ng  education.  I  think 
wJ^j^  T  ^'^^^'^h'^'  yo"  have  a  new  constitution,  relatively  new  in 
Khode  Island,  and  you  have  taken  care  of  this  issue,  ought  to  be 
an  example,  I  think,  for  others  to  do  tlie  same,  which  is  a  little 
.extraneous  to  this  discussion.  If  we  were  organiz.ed  the  way  we  ou"-ht 
to  t)e  in  the  States,  this  fbuld.not  be  an  issue  in  my  opinion 

•Senator  Pell.  The  GkO  report  also  found  that  in  some  "States 
some  of  the  State  funds  for  the  handicapped  and  di.sadvantaged  had 
been  diverted  to  other  uses  when  Federal  funds  became  available.  As 
a  result,  GAO  recommenced  that  Federal  set-aside  funds  be  sepa- 
rately matched  by  State  and  local  funds.  What  would  lie  your  view 
on  that? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  Js  why  we  have  the  percentages  that  we  have  in 
here,  and  I  think  Dr.  Pigrce  ought  to  talk  to  the  specifics  on  that. 
However  we  tried  to  correct  that  to  some  extent  by  the  legislation 
that  wc>,-4iave  prepared. 

1?^^;  <"hairman,  there  are  two  ways  we  respond 

,*«»tCi-W«Sf^nrst,  we  required  that  in  the  annual  program  plan  the 
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States  would  spend  25^^rcent  of  all  of  the  funds  in  the  title  III 
program  and  25  percent  of  their  title  IV  program  funds  for  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped  people.  We  also  stipulated  that  beginning 
with  the  second  year  of  th^iall  that  the  States  be  re^iuired  to  match 
the  Federal  portion  with  anginal  amount  of  State  and  local  fuiul« 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  ikndicapped  progiuuib  or  the  special 
needs  program,  so  that  at  the  ehd  of  the  second  year  no  programs  for 
special  need  students  could  Be  operated  that  did  not  have  at  least 
50  percfent  State  and  local  money  in  those  programs.  This  would  be 
the  only  matching  by  "purpose'!  in  thie  act. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Speaking  of  these  nmtching  ratios,  I 
.am  interested  in  your  testimony  that  on  page  6  where  you  state : 

In  order  to  encourage  additi^^tial  State  and  local  contribution ^^to  program 
operation,  the  matching  ratitvof  ti|le.  III  Is  proposed  at  40  percent  Federal 
and  60  percent  State  and  Icnpffl,  rathir  tlmn  the  existing  •50-50  percentage  split 

My  experience  widTlocal  government  has  been  that  when  you  re- 
duce F'ederdirpikpicipeition  you  do  not  get  any  more  funds.  You 
just  get  a, /^nailer  program.  How  do  you  come  to  this  revei'se  con- 
clusion ?  / 

Mr.  BfiLL.  Actually,  the  avgrage  matching^  I  think,  and  t)r.  Piei*ce, 
is  thi^correct,  i^  about  5  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Pierce,  Yes.  .      *  - 

Mr»  Bell.  It  would  be  in  those  States  where  this  would  apply,  so 
maybe  my  statement  indicating  how  much  good  this  is  going  to  do 
may  be  a  little  bit  exaggerated,  b^ut  it  would  only  be  in  those  States. 
Dr.  Pierce,  maybe  you  can  indicate*  which  States  would  be  affected  if 
,you  have  the  information, 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  matching  as  Dr.  Bell  sdSd,  the  overmatching  is 
running  about  $5.30  to  $1.  The  least — the  State  considered  to  have 
the  least  amount  of  ovennatch  is  about  $1.29  to  $1  which  is  still  just 
above  the  60-40  levet  The  intent  of  the  proposal,  however,  is  to 
provide  more  State  and  local  fvmds  for  vocational  education  and 
therefore  generate  more  vocational  education  in  the  States. 

Now,  the  cha^irman  said  his  experience  is  that  it  does  not  work 
that  way,  and  that  may  be  the  case.  But  the  intent  was  to  get  a 
larger  vocational  education  program  by  requiring  more  State  and  lo- 
cal funds.  However,  Very  few  States  will 'be  affected  by  that*  change 
in  matching  ratio  except  those  where  the  match  is  currently  ver 
low  and — the  District  of  Columbia  is  one — that  would  be  most  af 
fee ted. 

Senator  Pell.  Th4  reason  I  bring  this  point  up  is  that  throughout'' 
your  bill,  and  m  your  programs,  you  have  the  general  view^  that  at 
the  end  of  a  3-year  pe^^thlocal  .schools  will  piqk  up  the  cost  of  the 
project.  X  think  an^lhingOlni-  wima  cau.se  local  schools  to  pick  up 
expenses  by  increasing  the  local-State  ratio  is  not  reali.stic  in  light 
of  the  current  economic  situation*  school  budget  problems  around  the 
country,  and  the  fate  of  most  school,  bond  issues.  What  would  be 
your  view  ?  ' '  ' 

Mr.  Pierce.  The  way  the  legislation  is  writtenr  ^r.  Chairman, 
we  think  it  provides  an  opportunity  ^or  the  first  time  for  the.  State 
and  local  communities  indeed  to  piclc  up  those  programs.  Theoreti- 
cally, a.  State  could  run  a  program  for  4  years — a  particular  pro- 
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gram  for  i  yeavh  fully  Federally  funded.  The  requiremejit  in  the^ 
,  State  plan  ^however  will  reqiiire  that  they  show  ' at  the  eiid^  of  the 
second  yfear  how  they,  are  planning  to  pick  that  up  bo  that  the^State 
and  local  coiniuiinitieb  wiH 'Imve  yeai*b  id  plan  for  the  insertion  of 
that  progl-am  in  their  own  budget.  ^  , 

^  My  experience  has  been  when  yQU  require  State  andi  local  com- 
mAnitieb  to  do  boinething  iiuinediately  that  thej^  'cannot  accoimuodate 
.  such  a  demand,  bu^  if  you  give  them  .time  to  plan  for  it,  and  they 
X       decide  it  is  a  good  program  which  they  want  to  continue,  fine.  Con- 
versely, the  proposal  say^  to  tiie  people  at  t!ie  State  .and  local  level 
'that  the  Federal  Governniont  ib  willing  to  ^pend  itt>  money  for  high- 
cost,  high-risk  programs.  If  the  State  and  local  communities  decide 
,    '  it  is  not  a  'good  program  it  can  be  dropped  without*  having  it 
burden  to  the  budget  either  at  the  State  or  local  level. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  the  experience  in  iny  State  h*as  been  thi 
as'a  general  rule,  and  title  III  of  ESEA  is  a  ^ood  example,  mon , 
^     I  is  accepted  by  State  govermnent  for  any  purpose  whatboever,  an 
spent;  but  that  after  the  3  years  ha^  elided  these  pxograiiL^^. have 
often  seemed  to  peter  out.     *     ^      ^      •  .    •  1 

Mr.  Pierce.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  point  t  was' try-, 
ing  to  iriake,  in  none  oithose  pi*Q«Hoiis  'programs  have  we  had  a  re- 
quirement for  a  5-year,  long-rangd  plan  that  would*.&how  how,  those 
projects  would-be  asjiimilatcd  into  the  State  program.  Prioj?  to  that 
they  could  take  the  money  and  run  the  program ^for  3  years  and 
drop  it.  There  was  little  incentive  for  them  to  respond  in  any  kind 
of  positive  way.  This  would  require  before  a  State  or  lotal  agency 
accepted  those  Federal  ^unds  that  they  also  accepted  responsibility 
.  to  jietermine  how  that  program  y;ouk\  be /maintained  once  it  was 
begun.  ' 

Senator  Pell.  The  budget  of  the  local  governments  is,  going  down^ 
In  my^ State,  salaries  are  being  cut,  schooll>udgets  are  being  cut,  and 
^  of  a^urse,  inflation  is  cutting' kito  .programs  even  further.  So,  it 
would  se(?m  to  me  if  you  are  going  to  caf-ry  on  av>ro^am  of  this  sort 
that  the  oril>'*  thing  to  do  is  to  provide  Federal  money,  or  else  elimi- 
nate a  good  many  of  the  other  State  programs.  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  are  being  realistic,  at  this  time.  If  what  you  silggt^st  is  really 
done,  it  ma>  inean  knockiilg  out  a  good  many  local  and  State  pro- 
grams because  there  are  not  going  tcjJbS^ough  tax  'dollars  available 
to  cany  forward.      *      .       •  ^  .    '      •  * 

Mr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chaii^man,  you  must  under^?and  after  ^he  third, 
year  those  programs  cotrl?tim<ef  into  title  III  which  is  supported  60 
percent  by  Stat6  andJocal  ancl  40  percent  Ky  Federal.  You  are  Wt 
backing  out  of  the  total  Federal  commitment  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  if  yQUr.>Stii]t^^.i]|^icles  they  want  to  fund  it/tinder  the  title  III 
program.  ^  ^  -  r\ 

Senator  Pell.  But  failure  is  still  more  HkeTy  thm  liifore.  The  50- 
5'0  percentage  now  followed  would  more  likely  help.t/^contitnTrT>r^ 
gramh  than  a  40-60  perccn<44ge,  would  you  not  thinli^idCesp6cial^^ 
with  a  tight  budget?;       "  •  *  .  • 

Mr.  PiERi^E.  Given  the  fact  that  most  States  are  so  far-ovetmatched 
I  do  not  think  that  i.^  agoing  to^'be  a  significant  factor  at.  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact*  you  aould  make  an  argtiment  as  m'enti(>nefl  by  some. 
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people,  that  you  could  drop  the  matching  requirement^in  vocational 
education  entirely  because  of  the  overmatch,  but  the  States  do  not 
want  that.  We  talked  to  them  fibout  proposing  to  Congres^s  th^at  the 
matching  be  dropped,  but  they  wanted  to  keep  matching.  If  does, 
indeed,  provide  a  floor  and  it  siCys  to  the  State  legislatures,  you 
cannot  back  out  of  thi&  prograni  ^nd  abrogate  your  rej^ponsibility 
•  entirely.  ^ 

Senator  Pell,  This  is  the  question  I  will  ask  the  State  representa- 
tives as  well. 

Mn.,BELL,  One  further  point,  Mr.  ChlTirman,  if  I  may,  on  this 
innovative  program.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  in  education  we 
need  to  concentrate  more  on  developing  new  practices  that  are  not 
costly.  If  we  had  a  given  number  of  students  that  we  were  teaching 
in  vocational  education  and  we  developed  a  new,  improved  jnethod 
for  teaching,  after  we  are  through  with  the  cost  of  developing  and 
insE^lihg  that,  hopefully  the  new  method  ought  to  be  able  to  carry 
itself  at  the  samKIevel  per  child.        '  ,  , 

Now,  I  realize  thai  you  cannot  totally  defend  that,  but  my  experi- 
ence has  been^hat  too  many  of  our  innovative  projects  have  been  so 
"  costly. that  they  have  had  no  hope  of  being  earned  for  very  long 
afterward.  Not  only  this  but  the  reference  you  make  to  title  III  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edncatijon.  Act,  our  informal  survey 
would  indicate  that  those  Wt-effecti.ye  |)r6^ams  are  the  onOs  that 
continue  after  the  innovative  money  is  withdrawn  because  .they  can 
be  done  without  added  moneys  and  carried  on  at  whatever  level  the 
Stat«  and  local  is  on. 

Mr,  Pierce, *Mr.  Chaiman,  may  I  make  one  other  point? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr,  Pierce.  We  really,  in  a  sease,  reflect  in  this  point  the  dilemma 
we  face.  The  GAO  report,  is  veiy  critical  of  the  vocational  educator 
^  for  using  Federal  vocational  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  programs 
over  a  long  period*  of  time,  IVe  are  suggesting  an  alternative  to  that 
which  would  reduce  the  level  oi^f unds  that  could  be  used  for  main- 
_4e«snce  program.  Now,  that  is- a  dilemma  we  face  and  we  tried  to 
respond  to  j that  in  this  proposal  and  I  thitik  what  we  need,  and  L 
am  sure  what  we  will  get  from  Congi-ess  in  this  new  piece  of  legisla- 
tion is  really  what  the  congressional  intent  >is  in  terms  of  mainte- 
nance of  programs  over  a  long  period  ofTii;ne.  As  Dr.  BelKs  testi- 
mony suggested,  we  are  suggesting  some  "alternatives  to  Congress. 
After  you  hear  all  of  the  other  proposals,  I  am  sure  you  will  indicate? 
to  us  what  you  feel.  , 

Mn  Bell.  It  raises  a  yery  philosophical  question  of  what  is  the 
Federal  role.  Many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  adr|mistration  say  it 
pughtVto  be  to  change  and  to  build  capacity  and  not*lo  give  assistance; 
in  thii  regard,  I  think  that  is  reflected  in  this  bill,  and  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  mon^  innovation,  as  the  chairman  k^ows, 
than  there  has  ever  been.  So  the'l^hilosophy  is  reflected,  at  lejust,  in 
the  one  that  we  proposed  and  perhaps  the  final  bill  wlicn  it  is  passi'd 
may  recognize  that,  to  some  extent.  • 

Senator  Pell.  ^<^GA0  i^pori^^found  tbJit  a  good  deal  of  funds 
seem  to  say  at  the^Cdministrative  level  and  not  ^et  out  to  the  .students 
in  the  differexit  programs.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that  view? 
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Mr.  Bell.  I  think,  tlii.s  ImsTmppened  in  some  States  and  I  think 
Df.  Pierce  ought  to  talk  about"  that  detail,  without  taking  too  much 
•time.  •-  ,  • 

Senator  Prix.  Right.  How  is  it  liandled  in  your  bill? 
Mr.  Pierce.  It  is  not  in  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  did  not  go 
beyond  what  the  196:^  and  1968  Acts  had  suggested,  and  Ave  really 
do- not  suggest  a  limit  foi-  the  a<lininisti-ation. 

Senator  Pell.  "\\  ould  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  you  had  a  minimum, 
of  say  5  percent,  for  those  expenses? 

.  Mr.  Pi^cE.  I  am  hard  pressed  to  pick  a  percentage.  Five  percent 
u>  my  e.xperience  in  the  other  programs  that  we  administer,  like  the 
a^ult  basic  education  program,  is  too  limited.  You  are  not  getting 
the  kind  of  State  leadership  and  the  kind  of  plaaning  and  evalua- 
^  tion  that  Congre.s.s  asked  for  and  the  State  level  caimot  be  supported, 
and  you  i-eally  have  some  .serious  problems  Avith  percent.  I  think 
as  I  have  said  about  this  since  the  GAO  report,  and  now  reflected  in 
the  bi  1,  perhaps  the  best  sftkition  would  be  to  suggest  in  legislation 
'  "^^■"'"'^^'■ation  of  vocational  education  programs  be  on  a 
aO-oO-  or  60-40  matching  basis,  whatever  match  you  pick,  but  stipu- 
late that  for  that  purpose  it  has  to  be  matched  as  Avell.  That  woiild 
require  at  least  .W  percent  of  the  funds  for  administration  wWch 
would  have  to  be  applied  by  the  State  and  local  levels. 

In  other  w'ords.  you  would  have  not  only,  an  overall  matcli  as 
current lyjillo wed.  but  within  that  overall  match  this  purpose  would 
have  to  be  matched.  This  would  require  the  administration  be 
matched  at  least  50-50.  It  .seems  to^ne  that  would  provide  Congress 
with  protection  that  I  think  you  are  concerned  about,  but  it  wx)uid 
•also  provide  the  States  the  greate.st  amount  of^exibility  .so  that  they 
could  provide  adequately  .supported  vocatioi^l  educational  admis- 
tration  at  the-  .State  level.  ' 

Mr.. Bell.  A.s  a  chie'f  school  officer.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  found  that  the 
appropriafion  that  I  could  get  from  my  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion varied  from  one  session  to  another.  Sometimes  when  I  had  a 
rough  ime  Ant  1.  the  State  legislature,  to  be  totally  candid  about  it, 
1  had  to  go  back  on  Federal  funds  t6  keep  my  staff  intact.  Other 
ri^.''''''''^  ^^''"'"^^  f'O"'  >''y  State 

not  .sti  dic(  what  States  are  gomg  heavy  and  to  what  extent  the 
Mate  legislatuRes  are  supporting  this.  IIoAvever.  I  do  think  the 
stronger  State  Departments  of  Kducatio^i  are  tho.se  that  get  strong 
Pederal  .support  and  have  earned  the  recognition  for  that.  I  iust 

din  irJe       /r 'r  ^  'It}          P-^'-^'-^  "-"'^-^'^       ''"^v  they 
Son        p  beeS^concerned  about  that, 

nffh^  l  r  •  ^"  ^"'^  ""-^  relationship  betAveen  the  .strength 
fnni         'I    l'  ".f  ^'''J^«ti">'  and  the  relative  amount^f 

funds  It  controls.  Isn't  it  the  inspiration  of  .thrieadership.  the  two 

?LtT  ^-J'^^"'"'^^"  ^"'^  "longer  ones,  and  that. little 

money  goes  to  piogiain.s  with  weaker  directors, 

u      ^JH^^  <"haimian.  T  think  that  re- 

nort  In,.  T.v't  '  '^''V"  P^J?""^^'""^  ^^^^^  legi.slati.res  to  sup- 
port you.  I  think  you  earned  this  respect  in  that  j-egard  so  it  would 
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be,  to  be  candid^  it  ib  the"latter.  But^as  we  look  at  this  on  the  Fed- 
eral level,  and  as  we  weigh  and  discuss  and  argue  about  it.  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  we  pondered — should  there  be  some  kind  of 
statutory  limit  and'  we  finally  decided  we  were  not  ready  to  i-econi- 
mend  one  but  I  am  sure  that  that  is  going  to  be  weighed  fui-ther  by  ^ 
this  committee. 

ZE.  yLv.  Chainnan.  may  I  have  one  word  further? 
Senator  Pell.  Yes.  i 

Mr.  Pierce.  Since  the  GAO  report  came  out,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  mentioned  to  this  committee  before,  we  did  a  special  survey, 
of  administrative  costs  around  the  Nation.  GAO  did  not  have  that 
data  when  they  did  their  report.  AVe  are  in  the  process  of  validating 
that  study  but  it  appears  that  the  initial  information  we  sent  you 
was  off  no  more  than  2  percent,  but  the  national  average  is  running 
around,  10  percent  of  the  Federal  funds  being  used  for  State  ad- 
ministration. Now,  I  would  guess  the  question  before  the  Congress  - 
given  the  amount  of  leadership  now  is  that  are  you  ready  to  cut  that 
by  oO  perce^iit  at  the  State  level,  and  I  would  ask  that  this  committee  ^ 
look  at  this  particular  report.  We  will  be  happy  indeed  to  provide 
you  with  that  update  report  now  that  the  figures  arfe  verified,  and 
I  think  those  data  need  to  be  looked  at  befoi-e  Congress  decides  what 
they  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Bell.  In  a  small  State  10  percent  may  be  a  hardship  whereas 
in  a  larger  State  it  may  be  even  excessive,  in  the  amount  for  ad- 
ministration, so  It  i$  a  complex  problem. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Now,  in  defining  special  needs.  You 
have  expanded  the  definition  beyond  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped. How  can  we  be  sure  money  will  be  targeted  to  the  groups 
.  that  need  it  most,  the  truly  disadvantaged  and^ handicapped? 
^^Ir.  Bell.  I  would  guess  the  best  assurance  we  have,  and  that  raises 
the  question  about  whether  it  is  good  enough,  is  what  will  we  do  as 
"Ve  work  in  approving  State  plans.  Maybe  Dr.  Pierce,  you  could  give 
some  of  the  rationale  for  that.  -  ^  u^/^ 

Mr.  Pierce.  Again*  we  were  trying  to  remove  the  miLnimiijn^  tmi 
became  the  maximums  and  to  help  provide  the  States  with  as  mucli 
flexibility  in  their  planning  process  as  possible.  In  some  States,  for 
example,  it  may  well  be  given  new  State  legi.slation  for  special  edu-^ 
cation — mandatory  special  education  that  in  a  parTicular  State  you 
do  not  require  that  10  percent  amount  because  State  funds  are  not 
available.  If  that  is  the  case  it  was  our  feeding  that  the  State  ought 
to  have  the  flexibility  to  divert  those  funds  to  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent.s  rather  than  so-called  handicapped  students  but  we  do  feel  that 
\ye  must  retain  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students,  which 
we  have  now  teimed  students  with  special  needs,  in  an  overall  25 
percent  maj:ch  so  that  we  just  really  try  to  provide  a  little  more 
flexibility  to  thejState.  -.^  • 

The  other  point  I  would  make  is  if  the  States  deviate^,  from  one  ' 
year  to  another  in  their  plan  and  if  they  sliow  us  compelling  reasons 
why  the  commissioner  .should  approve  the  State  plan  that  does  not 
'spen^l  as  much  money  for  handicapped  .students,  for  example,  then 
the  commissioner  would  apprijve  that  State  plan.  If  on  the  other 
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hsmd  their  plan  bhow  neeiLs  that  are  not  being  met,  students'  needs 
not  being  met,  and  not  spending  money  to  meet  those  needs  the  com- 
missioner would  have  every  right  to  que^stion  that  plan  and  deter- 
mine'how  those  students'  needs  are  being  met 

Senator  Pell.  Would  you  agiee  that  the  needs  are  more  now  than  * 
they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Bell.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Peijl.  And,  in  view  of  tiiat,  1  am  corrFiisea  by  the  fact 
that  the  1975  authorization  is  $964  million,  the  appropriation  being 
$546  million,  and  yet  your  authorization  in  thib  proposed  bill  is  less 
than  the  actual  appropriation.  How  does  that  match  the  increased 
need  ? 

Mr.'  Bell,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  decision  was  made  after  a  lot  of 
discussion  in  the  administrjition.  The  feeling  of  the  administration 
was  to  set  the  approximate  level  of  the  President  s  budget  and  Mr. 
Cooke  has  been  involved  in  this  discussion,  and  I  would  like  to  call 
on  him  smce  he  has  been  veiy  silent,  if  it  is  all  right  with  the  chair- 
man to  respond  further,  if  he  will,  please. 

Mr.  Cooke.  That  is  what  I  do  best— remain  silent,  that  is. 
[Laughter]. 

Senator  Pelu  That  is  what  most  senators  say,  that  by  keeping  silent 
.you  will  never^et  hit  for  the  speeches  you  make. 

Mr.  Cooke.  I  agree  with  that  statement  by  the  chairman. 

The  authorized  amount  in  Ihl^  bill  of  $53j  million  is  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  amount  for  tjie  1976  budget,  and  the  administration's 
position  on  this  is  that  this  ib  the  amount  of  money  the  administra- 
tion believesjt  has  available  to  be  used  on  vocational  education,  at 
this  time,  given  the  other  budget  constraints  and  it  reflects  the  bud- 
get as  developed,  with  the  notion  that  the  recissions  requested  by 
the  President  would  be  enacted  and  therefore  the  $.53.5  million  rep- 
resents two  things:  (1)  An  attempt  to  have  the  authorized  amount 
l>e  as  close  as  possible  to  the  appropriated  amount;  and  (2)  to  hold 
the  line  of  the  President's  budget  level.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
best  explanation  I  can  give  of  this  figure. 

Senator  Pell.  I  understand  the  predicament,  very  gohi  circumlocu- 
tion, but  what  it  boils  down  to,  as  we  increase  funding  to  meet  the 
increased  needs  that  we  mentioned  earlier  that  we  will  be  the  ones  that 
^will  be  breaking  the^  Presii1rm^iJu%el7  and  fhrs^i^  a  obvious  dls^~ 
tasteful  position.  However,  we  have  accepted  this  distasteful  posi- 
tion^'in^he  past  and  have  overcome  it.  " 

Mr.  Bell.  We  would  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administra- 
tion w^ould  be  willing  to  entertain  any  considered  amendments  later 
on,  but  I  want  to  hold  this  level  for  right  now  and  as  we  have  dif- 
fenng  needs  Emerge  that  they  be  willing  to  consider  amendments  as 
we  discussed  with  our  colleagues  in  the  other  departments  as  well  as 
the  0MB* 

Senator  Pell.  Take  the  B-1  program  for  example,  you  would  be 
more  enthusisastic  about  this  being  raised  later  on. 

Mr.  Cooke.  As  more  money  becomes  available  certainly  we  will 
move  that  money  into  various,  programs  like  vocational  programs.  I" 
might  also  state  witli  regard  to  the  flat  authorization  over  a  5-year 
period  that  it  represents  a  5-year  projection  at  the  moment  but  as 
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the  commissioner  jubt  stated,  i&  subject  to  change  as  we  get  different 
projects  in  the  future. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  Commissioner  Bell 
and  Dr»  Pierce  and  Mr,  Cooke  and  we  appreciate  your  open  and  frank 
testimony.  Thank  you  very  much» 

Mr/BELL.  Thanl^you,  sir» 

Sena£^  Pell«  Mn  Bell,  there  maj  be  other  questions  from  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee"wh6  Ufave  noTTJeeri  abie  to  get  Tiere 
this  morning, 

Mr.  Bell.  We  will  respond.  '^^'^ 

Senator  Pell.  The  record  will  be  kept  open,  ^  *  . .  ' 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Bell  and  the  questions  and  answers 
referred  to  follow :] 
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^  Mr.  chainun  and  Kcaib«rs  of  the  Subcomitteet 

Thanic  you  for  providing  us  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Adaanistration's 
legislative  proposal  for  Vocational  Education*  which  is  contained  in  *^ 
^        the  draft  bill  sent  to  the  Congress  on  ^ril  7,  1975. 

Vocational  gducationi- as  a  viable  and  necessary  alternative  to 


young  people  in  our  nation's  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions, 
has  gro%m  until  today  the  total  expenditure  at  all  levels  exceeds  three 
billion  dollars.    This  growth  is  the  result  of  cooperation  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  to  support  this  inportant  component  of 
'^Anerican  education.  By  encouraging  program  developtnentf  while  providing 
eaphasis  to  special  groups  of  people*  such  as  the  disadvantaged  and 
hai^cappedr  we  have  seen  vocational  education  enrollments  grow  to  more ' 
than  14  million  students.    Oir  proposal,  the  Vocational  Education  Xct  of 
1975,  strives  to  maximize  the  success  of  past  initiatives,  while  at  the 
same  time  more  sharply  focusing  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education. 
Since  the  first  vocational  education  legislation  in  1917,  Federal  funds, 
while  providing  the  catalyst  for  program  growth  and  development*  have 
also  tended  to  become  almost  indistinguishable  from  State  and  local 
fundS/  especially  at  the^local  level.    For  example,  over  40  percent  of 
the  available  funds  under  Part  B  of  the  present  statute  are  used  for 
long  term  maintenance  of  existing  programs.    In  soa|0  States  the  amount 

of  Federal  funds  used^r  maintenance  purposes  exceeds  85  percent. 

1 
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*Our  proposal  tiore  clearly  defines  the  Federal  role  in  vocational 
education  by  directing  Federal  assistance  toward  the  provision  of  sub- 
stantial incentives'*  for  the  developnent  of  innovative  approaches  to 
achieving  vocational  education  objectives,  including  new  and  emerging 


vocational  education  needs,  while  <iontinuing  assistance  for  State  and 
local  vocational  education  prograz&s. 

With  the  advice  of  local  and  State  practitioners,  we  have  developed 
a  legislative  proposal  which  addresses  several  goals: 

First/  continuation  of  support  for  basic  vocational  education 

prograias  presently  provided  under  part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

of  1963.       ^  *  /  ^ 

Second,  the  siaplification  of  State  and  local  administration  of 
« 

Federal  vocational  program  funds.  " 

Third/  placing  an  increased  entasis  on  meeting  the  vocational 
education  requirements  of  individuals  with  special  needs;  such  as  the 
disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

Fourth,  developing  an  adequate  response  to  the  concecns  and  programmatic 
weaknesses,  including  Inadequate  planning,  addressed  in  the  recent  GAO 
Report  entitled  '*What  is  the  Pole  of  Federal  Assistance  for  Vocational  ^ 
Education?**  *  ♦ 

Finally,  more  sharply  defining  the  catalytic  role  of  Federal  vocationa 
education  funds  by  limiting  their  availability  for  program  maintenance, 
and  sharply  increasing  their  availability  for  innovation,  capacity 
ulldina.  program  iryy^vmant.  and  nam  program  development-.^  :  
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We  b«liev«  this  pr<^Ml  sutostantiAlly  Accoaplishes  all  five  go^ls 
and -provide*  Congr«««  with  a  clear  and,  we.  feel,  appropriate  alternative 
for  its  consideration. 

Using  thf  President's  recoaaended  figure  of  $530  nillion  for  Fiscal 
1976,  our  proposal  contains  the  following  provisions  in  four  separate 
titles. 

Title  I— General  Provisions.    Title  I  is  the  General  Provisions 
section  of  the  bill  and  clearly  delineates  the  purpose  of  the  proposal. 

In  addition.  Title  I  retains  the  National  Advisory  Council,  while 
strengtherCing  the  relationship  between  it  and  the  National  Cccnaission 
for, Manpower  Policy  established  pursuant  to  Title  V  of  the  Comprehensive 
E»«>loyaieat  and  Training  Act  of  1973  by  requiring  that  one  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  V9catiooal  Education  represent  the  National 
Comission. 

State  Advisory  Councils  are  retained  with  the  posts«condary,  private 
proprietary,  counseling  and  youth  representation  strengthened.  In 
addition,  funds  are  autly>rixed  for  the^e  councils  at  the  sane  level 
established  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

UnliJce  some  proposals  before  you  which  advocate  dxul  administration 
*of  vocational  education^nd ,  which  we  strongly^  f e«l  would  prcciote  reduced 
cooperation  and  limit  coordinated  planning  at  the  State  level,  we  have 
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retained  in  Title  I  the  sole  State  agency  concept.    We  haye  propcfted/ 
however,  that  the  sole  State  agency,  which  is  reeponsible  for  planning  ^ 
and  coordination,  be  able  to  delegate  operational  and  supervisory  responsibxlities 
5  C_QthACLJlpproprlata_State_ag  encles^  .  .  


Tor  eioplification,  a  single  State  allocation  formula,  patterned 
after  the  existing  p^rt  B  fonrula,  is  recocaaended  for  all  funds  which 
are  allocated  to  the  St^ites  under  the  provision  of  thii  bill.    There  are 
currently  four  different  allocation  fomula*.    We  propose  one. 

Finally,  because  the  Adiiinistration  feels  that  the  further  construction 
of  facilities  is  a  State  and  local  responsibility,  we  are  proposing  that 
the  approximately  35  million  dollars  of  Federal  vocational  education 
funds  currently  baing  expended  for  construction  purposes  be  added  to  the 
iaprovea^nt  of  vocational  prograaa.    State .plan  projections  show  a 
steadily  reduced  level  of  expenditures  for  construction,    ihis  suggests 
that  the  ujority  of  the  construction  needs  have  been  laet.  Consequently, 
we  are  reconaending  that  the  contruction  authority  be  dropped. 

Title  II — Annual  Assessment  of  National  Vocational  Education  Needs 
and  Priorities'.    The  American  labor  market  is  one  of  the  world's  owst 
flexible  and  dynamic.    The  ability  to  plan  and  conduct  instructional 
programs  and  education  experiences  which  prepare*  youth  amd  adults  for 
meaningful  occupations  within  that  labor  market  is  one  of  the  greatest 
continuing  challenges  to  vocational  education.    Although  planning  has 
been  a  requirement  under  existing  vocational  education  legislation,  it 
■t-be-Btrengthened  ar  the ^Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  in  order 
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to  assist  in  uOcing  each  person's  occupational  training  cotopatible  with 
occupational  eaploynent  opportunities.    The  GAO  Report  referred  to 
earlier  supported  oujt  concerns  over  the  need  for  improved  planing*  Our 
legislativft_propoaaJL.nat^onXyj]^uires  _a„s ttengthen^d _f iye-tyear.  forward 
planf  developed  in  cooperation  .with  other  state  planning  and  manpower 
agencies f  but  also  requires  an  annual  program  plan  which  provides  detailed 
descriptions  of  how  all  Federal  funds  will  be  spent.    T&is  description 
mst  show  how  the  Federal  funds  will  augmetft^  supplement  and  otherwise 
ioprove  the  current  state  vocational  education  program. 

For  the^first  tinCf  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  carrying 
out  these  planning  functions  is  explicitly  authorized.    Planning  is 
important  to  program  growth  end  developcoentf  and  the  states  should  be 
authorized  to  use  funds  appropriated  under  Tit^jB  III  for  this  purpose. 

To  assure  continued  program  devel6pme;it  for  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped  individuals*  the  state  plan  must  show  that  at  least  25 
percent  of  all  Title  III  funds  and  25  percent  of  the  State's  allotment 
under  Title  IV  will  be  tised  for  programs  directed  toward  the  needs  of 
these  two  groups. 

Finally,  to  assist  state  and  local  educational  agencies  in  their 
long-range  planning  responsibilities,  our  proposal  requires  that  the 
COflBissioner  of  Education  annually  conduct  and  publish  for  consideration 
by  the  States  an  assessment  of  critical  national  needs  and  high  national 
priorities.    Such  an  effort  will  allow  States  to  begin  to  plan  how  they 
will  respond  to  emerging^ needs  before  they  become  a  program  iinperative. 
In  short/  the  proposal  greatly  strengthens  the  State  and  local  planning 
process . 
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Title  III — Vocational  gdueational  Programs  and  Services,    As  Irvdlcated 
earlier,  one  of  our  ma^or  goals  wa;^  to  sln^lify  prograa  administration 
at  the  State  and  local  level  .s  This  ^n  bAt  be  done  by  removing  some  of 
the  specific  authorizations  in  the  existing  statute,  cost  of  which 
relate  to  a  type  of  delivery' system,  «md  (^nsolidatlng  the  authorized 
expenditures  and  program  purposes  into  as  few  parts  as  possible.  Consequently, 
Title  zzz  retains  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  current  law  (with  the 
exception  of  construction  discussed  earlier)  but  removes  all  the  memdated 
expenditure  level 3  and  the  wid^  variety  of  existing  matching  fund  pro>n.sions. 
Instead  of  stressing  percentage  set  asides  (with  the  exception  of  special 
needs  students)  or  mandating  specific  expenc^itures  for  a  particular 
^  group  of  institutions,  our  proposal  stresses  definable  groups  of  people 
whose  needs  are  not  now  being  net./  In  short,  the  proposal  concerns 
itself  with  hunan  resource  development,  rather  than  institutional  development." 
The  specific  way  in  which  the.  human  needs  are  net  should,  in  our  opinion, 
be  the  prerogative  of  State  and  local  planners  based  upon  the  uniqueness 
of  each  State  and  local  institution. 

In  order  to  encourage  additional  State  and  local  contribution  to 
prograa  operation,  the  matching  ratio  for  Title  ill  is  proposed  at  40 
percent  Federal  and  60  percent  State  and  local,  rather  than  the  existing 
50'>50  percentage  split. 

Title  IV^'>Grants  for  Research  Innovation  or  Demonstration.    The  Federal 
role  for  vocational  education  funds  should  be  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  meet  the  occupational  sducation 
needs  of  their  citizens.    The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1966  allocates 
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only  about  8  percent  to  those  parts  o€  the  Act  which  are  devoted  to 
Innovation^  demonstration  and  program  development.    Title  IV  Qf  the 
Administration  draft  provides  that  approximately  one- third  of  the  total 
appropriation  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Piity  percent  of  the  funds  alloted  under  this  Title  v4>uld;  therefore, 
be  granted  to  the^^tes  to  meet  nteds  set  forth  in  the  State  5-year  * 
program  pU.i  and  one  or  more  of  the  National  critical' needs  or  priorities 
established  by  ^e  Cooaissioner  or  ond  or  more  of  the  eight  objectives 
listed  in  the  bilX which .address  areas  of  special  and  critical  need. 

rhe  remainincfiLfty  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
Title  would  b*  used  aVthe  Coznnissioner's  discretion  to  enter  into  • 
grants  and  contracts  with  public  and  private  agencies,  organizations  and 
institutions  in  order  to  conduct  research,  development,  demonstration  or 
teacher  training  activities.    Hopefully,  these  projects  will  make  substantial 
contribution^  to  one  or  more  of  the  annual  priorities  identified  by  the 
Coinaissioner*  or  one'*or^more  of  the  eight  critical  objectives  identified 
in  the  draft.  U 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  it  is  time  to  break  the  traditional 
pattern  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funding  of  vocational  education  in 
which  the  Federal  role  and  contribution  becomes  indistinguishable  from 
the  State  and  local  efforts  and  to  embark  on  a  new  era  in  which  the 
Federal /Tole  is  more  clearly  defined,  the  resultant  benefits  from  Federal 
ftands  axe  more  visible,  and  th^  Nfesults  more  easily  evaluated.  In 
short,  we  need  to  better  assure  ourselves  that  TeabraH ^unds  are^'malTing" 
the  impact  that  Congress  intended.    We  feel  this  legislative  proposal 
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accocopl^ishe^  those  ends.    We  are  attaching  to  the  ttstinony  a  com^j^tt^ 

section-by-section  analysis  of  our  proposal  for  the  record. 

x 

Thank  you«  Hr.  Chainaan^.  for  allowing  us  to  testify  on  our  proposal. 
We  would  dbe  -happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  have  at-^t 
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Vocatiooal  Education  -  Questions  and  Answers 

#1  -  COMPA&ISIOH  OF  DSOE  AND  NYSDE  PROPOSALS  > 

Title  III  of  your  proposed  bill  cdlls  for  a  consolidation  of 
several  parts  of  the  current  Vocational  Education  Act^:,^ Could 
you  cotspare  this  to  the  Hew  York  State  pepartment  ori^ucation 
proposal  which  State  Cotomissioner  Nyquist  presented  to  this 
CoiBDittee  on  March  67 

Title  III  of  S.  1863  providea  ifor  a  conaol^ation  of  parts  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  ^963,  as  amended,  into  a  brOad  authority 
for,  developing  vocational  progrssia  based  on  annual  and  projected  ^ 
needs  of  the  State's  youth  and  adults.    The  flexibility  provided  ^ 
in  r^fy  authority  is  predicated  on  imprpved  planning  at  both  the 
State  and  local  levels  tp  assure  a  nore  realistic  expenditure  of 
the  Federal  dollar  to  aeet  the  training  needs  of  r^ll  youth  ^nd 
adults.    The  testimony  of  Comissioner  Hyquist  indicates  that  he 
,  would  concur  with  most  of  the  cohcepts  include4(|Ln  the  proposed 
legislation.    He  stated  —  "our  attention  has.  been  directed  to 
the  Inprovement  and  expansion  of  vocational  education  in  Hew 
.York  State."  ..."By  using  the  funds  as  incentive  grants,  we  have 
provided  vocational  education  services  to  more  people,  4)rovlded 
new  and  updated  facilities  for  programs,  and  generated  an  increase 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  for  support  of  vocational  education 
at  all  levels."  ...  "I  believe  we  are  now  at  a  point  where  the  ♦ 
States,  if  given  simplicity  and  flexibility  in  Federal  legislation 
for  vocational  education,  have  tjje  capacity  to  carry  through 
Federal  objectives  with  minimal  Federal  strictures."  Commissioner 
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Njrqulst  lists  several  specific ^recottoendatlons  which,  Iji  geaeral» 
are  compatible  vlth  the  services  Included  in  S*  1863.  His 
recomaendations  Include  a  broader  use  of  State  grant  funds  in 
four  levels  of  training;  namely:    elementary  and  early  secondary, 
secondary,  postsecondary,  and  adult  education    than  is  included 
in  the  proposed  legislation.    Other  recossnendations  by  Commissioner 
Nyquist  generally  support  the  planning,  services,  innovations', 
and  program  concepts  included  in  the  legislation.    He  has 
ioidicated  by  the  quoted  included  above  and  4  is  recommendations 
that  most  of  the  proposed  legislation  voUld  be  c    patible  with 
the  program  direction  for  vocational  educa*  on  now  being  followed 
in  the  State  of  New  York, 

#2  -  AtTTHORIZATION  LEVEL  TOO  LOW 

Should  additional  authorization  or  appropriatior    be  available, 
which  Title  of  your  proposal  would  be  the  best  use  of  these  funds? 

The  proposed  legislation  provides, under  Tit^e  :v,  grants  for 

research,  innovation,  and  demonstration »  a  substantial  increase 

in  authorization  proposed  at  $160  million*    This  proposed  new 

discretionary  f\xnding  authority  should,  if  the  maximum  amount  is 

appropriated,  provide  the  information,  data  and  proven  techniques 

to  point  the  way  to  an  improved  and  expanded  delivery  system  of 

vocational  education.    If  additional  txmAn,  are  authorized  or 

appropriated,  ve  would  recommend  that  such  increases  be  added 

to  Ttple  XXX,  vocational  education  programs  and  services. 
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#3  -  USOE  DISCRETIONAKY  AUTHOKLTY  . 

>   Title  XV  of  your  proposal  provides  half  of  the  funds  under 
this  authority  vould  be  granted  to  States,  and  the  remainder 
In  the  discretionary  authorlt^y  of  the  Coomlss loner*    How  will 
this  discretionary  authority  Improve. the  Impact  of  Federal 
vocational  education  funds,  In  light  of  the  GAO  position  that 
Federal  ftxnds  were  not  always  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act? 

* 

Discretionary  authority  gives  t^e  States  the  opportunity  to 
do  research  and  to  provide  demonstraciun  and  exploratory      ^  , 
programs  necessaxy  to. meet  the  unique  Job  requlreiaents  And 
differences  In  students  found  In  all  States.    States  vlth  high 
concentration  of  a  'minority  population  and  speglaliged 
Industries*  need  discretionary  authoi^lty  to^  provide  different 
klncis  ot  vocational  education  programs  and  services*  The 
discretionary  authority  Included^  for  the  Comlssloncr  of  Educa-* 
tlon  provides  the  necessary  ftmds  to  research  national  issues 
and  problems  in  vocational  education*    Demondtration  projects 
and  curriculum  development  provides  the  vehicle  for  Implementing 
the  research  findings  in  all  States*    The  GAO  findings  were^  not 
critical  of  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  Innovation,  research 
or  demonstration  projects.    Their  findings  wer^  mostly  concerned 
with  State  allocation  of  funds  to  local  agencies,  percentage  set- 
asides  and  matching  of  Federal  funds*    The  increase  in  discre- 
tionary authority  would  not  change  the  mandated  requirements  in 
the  Act  that  States  must  Include  the  proposed  expenditure  of  all 
Federal  funds,  including  discretionary.  In  the  annual  and  long-  ^ 
range  State  plan  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Conmissioner  of 
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Education  and  in  the  annual  report  of  actual  expenditures  which 
are  audited  hy^lSEU  auditors,  for  compliance  with  the  Act  and 
regulations. 

#4  -  POSTSECOHDART  STATE  PUMNING  —  1202  COMHISSK^S 


Totir  proposal  retains  in  Title  I  the  sole  State  agency  concept. 
This  is  not  a  problea  in  Kev  Torlc  State»  which  has  a  single 
Board  of  Regents.    Hovever,  we  have  been  told  that  several  States 
do  have  competing  or  overlapping  public  post secondary  vocational 
education  institutions^  and  that  1202  State  Planning  Covslsslona 
in  soma  States  have  not  adequately  included  vocational  educators 
and  their  needs.    As  your  proposal  calls  for  strengthening  State 
planning »  hov  will  1202  Commissions  be^lmproved  to  better  meet 
these  needs  of  vocational  education? 


States  are  free  to  augment  the  responsibilities  and  functions 
of  the  1202  Cootdasions  to  cause  them  to  become  Involved  in 
'  vocational  education  planning.  ^ 

with  the  current  1202  Coioalssions  carrying  out  functions  other 
than  vocational  education  planning »  it  is  expected  that  when 
States  expand  the  role  of  these  Commissions  to  also  Include 
vocational  education  planning  that  representational  membership 
would  be  reviewed  for  appropriateness. 


lii-i 
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#5  -  STATE  ALLOCATION  FORMULA 

Title  III  of  your  Bill  expands  the  use  of"  Part  B  formula  which 
weights  .against  States  with  Mgher  tl^  average  per  capita 
Incooe.    Your  bill  would  use  this  formula  for  the  larger  con* 
solldat^d. authority*    I  have  long  objected  to  this  discrimina? 
tory  el^eaent  of  this  formular-as  other  forrailas  which  are  un- 
fair to  New  York.    How  do  you  justify  expanding  the  applica- 
tion of  this  inequitable  fonaula?    Why  should  per  capita 
incooe  be  considered?    If  you  want  a  single  forznula,  why  not 
use  the  acre  equitable  and  direct  population-based  fonmila  as 
"  in  other  parts  of  existing  Act? 

-# 

The  formula  for  allocating  Federal  appropriations  to  the 
States  used  in  this  legislation  is  basically  the  saine  as  the 
formula  in  the  Vocational  Educatlbn  Act  of  1963,  as  amended* 
The  per  capita  Income  factor  apparently  was  Included* in  previous 


vocational  education  legislation  to  help  >equaXize  the  vocational 
education  opportuziitles  among  states^,  believing  that  where  a 
person  lived  should  not  be  a  significant  factor  in  having  access 
on  an  equal  basis  to  vocational  education  programs*    The  factors 
included  in  the  formula  provide  for  reasonable  equity  in  the 
distribution  of  funds.    Because  of  t;he  higher  mobility  of  the 
population,,  it  is.all  the  more  liecessary  to  assure  equal  training 
opportunities  for  all  youth  and  adults  in  every  State  who  want 
and  need  vocational  education. 

H  -  RAISING  STATE  MATCHING  RECllJIREMENTS 


Tour  testimony  states  that  total  vocational  education  expenditures 
at  all  levels  exceed  $3  billion  per  year.    Therefore,  the  Federal 
funds  are  less  than  20%  of  the  expenditure.    Your  proposal  would 
increase  State  matching  in  Title  III  (Programs  and  Services) 
from  currAot  '50Z  to  60%.    What  effect  do  you  expect  this  to  have 
if  States '^4lready  match  on  an  average  $4  or  $5  State  funds  for 
each  Federal  dollar? 


1112 
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The  change  ta  State  matching  requirements  is  an  indicator  to 
States  that  the  major  responsibility  for  funding'  vocational 
education  has  been  and  should  continue  to  l^long  to  State  and 
'local  govaraments*    The  nev  vocational  education  legislation 
emphasizes  that  the^ Federal  dollars  slumld  aerve  a  catalytic 
role  In  helping. to  esoablish  new  prograos*  expand  on-going  '  *^ 
programs »  and  prorvlde  additional  services  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  all  vocational  education  programa*  t 
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Senator  I'elu  The  next  witnesses  wo  have  are  representatives  of 
three  State  acfvisorj'  ccnincils;  Mr.  William  Carroll^  executive  di- 
rector, Rhode  Island  State  AdviM)r\  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion; George  Lechlider,  chainuan,  legislative  committee,  Maryland 
State  Advibory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  Larry  Kitto, 
^  chairperson,  Minnesota  State  AtUl^or}  Coiuicil  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. And,  by  coinci^lence,  all  are  fi-oni  States  that  are  repi^esehted 
on  this  i>uhx:oniniittee  and  all  of  you  are  welcome,  particularly  Bill 
Carroll.  The  \ariouh  gix)uph  who  arc  concerned  with  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  State  very  Uiucli  appreciate  his  counsel  and  help.  We 
are  lucky  in  having  one  oveniU  Inxly  'directing  all  education,  and 
though  1  am  riot  .sure  we  ijre  ([uite  i>o  lucky  within  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education,  I  think  you  do  an  excellent  job  in  that  area.  How 
wouhl  you  like  to  proceed  as  you  are  counted  as  a  panel?  I  notice  one 
is  introduced  as  a.chairpersoh,  and  the  other  two  as  chairmen,  '\\Tiat 
J       was  the  reason  for  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  KiTTo.  I  am  I^arry  Kitto,  chairperson  from  the  Minnesota 
State  Advisory  Council.  In  the  past  we  have  had  lady  chairmen, 
chairperson,  and  we  have  just  carried  the  name  on. 

Senator  Pell.  Fine.  W^  will  let  it  stay  as  chairperson  and  proceed 
with  Mr.  Carroll. 

STATEMEirr  OF  WILLIAM  F.  CAREOLL,  EXECTTTIVE  DIEECTOE; 
EHODE  ISLAJID  STATE  ADVJSOEY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Carroix.  I  am , William  F.  Carroll,  executive  director  of  the 
Rhode-Island  State  Advi^ipry^  Council  on  Vocational  Education, 
^       On  behalf  of  the  council,  I  would  like  to  express-our  appreciation 
'      for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  fhcive  hearings  for  we  believe 
they  will  lead  to  K»gislation  that  will  have  the  potential  of  expanding 
the  benefits  of  education  for  work  to  more  Americans  than  ever 
^        before.  '  • 

These  hearing  .are  l>eing  conducted  in  a  perio(\  of  great  ecoribmic 
upheaval.  Certainly  we  cannot  expect  any  one  phase  of  education  to 
re.solve  these  difficultie.s  our  country  faces.  Yet  it  is  in  times  of, 
economic  hardship,  and  nsultant  social  disorder,  that  the  practicalityv 
usefulness,  and  even  humanism  of  learning  for  the  world*  of  work\ 
become  so  apparent.  For  thi.s  kind  of  p^hication,  more  than  any  other, 
equips  people  of  all  a^^es  ^^i^h  the  .^If-confidence  a'nd  skills  necessai7 
to  adjust  to  the  turmoil  of  a  rapidly  chan^^ing  economy,  and  to  find  a 
contributing  and  self-fulfilling  role  for  themselves  in  American 
society. 

Our  participation  in  the  hearings  does  not  indicate  a  dissatisfaction 
with]  the  present  Ifiw.  Qn  the  contrary,  we  agree  with  the  Xational 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  that  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1068  are  exemplary  legislative  aocomplish- 
ments.  Problems  have  occurred  In  their  implementation  and  adminis- 
tration. But  the  council  l>elieves  that  the  basic  purpose  and  format  of 
Public  Law  90-^576  should  be  i-etained,  with  the  new  law  expanded  to 
cover  the  entire  field  of  education  for  work  giving  special  attention  to 
the  following  matters  of  concern :  **  ^ 

■    o    •  ■     -  >  .  '  • 
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.         !•  CONSOLIDATIOJJ  u 

The  term  "consoliilat ion*'  often  i^aiseb  the  fear  of  an  abandonment 
of  congressional  pi-otection  through  the  elimination  of! categorical 
mandates.  Ave  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of  buclt  minimum 
guarantees,  for  even  witli  them  the  10G8  amendments  permit  broad 
latitude  ftn  tlie  part  of  State  depart ment.s  of  education  to  ilse  Fe<leral 
^    vocational  funds  to  meet  priority  needs.  I 

The  kind  of  consolidation  tliat  concerns  us  is  much  brckder  than 
that.  It  refei-s  to  tlie  need  for  bringing  together'a.ll  oi>pectsk)f  educa- 
tion for  work  undefKtfiT^Stvstein  of  governance  and  administration  at 
both  the  national  fhd  Stale  levels.  This  need  hab  been  made  ta^pparent 
by  the  recent  pajsa^^e  ofl  legislation  suppoi1:in^  cai^eer  education, 
Public  Law  P:^>3«i,  and  occupational  education  Kt  the  postsecondarv 
level,  title  X  of  PuVlic  La/v  Both  acts  have  laudable  aims  and, 

m  fact,  have  givenXvisibifity  and  support  to  educational  apprpaches 
never  adequately  addressed  in  the  past.  But  if  they  continue  to  exist 
separate  and  apart  form  Public  Law  90-576,  as  modified  or  replaced, 
the  net  effect  will  l)e  fuitbei*  fragmentation  in  a  field  of  education 
that  ajieady  experfence.s  too  inucli  divisiveness  ^according  to  the 
recent  GAO  report.  ,  ^ 

'^f  ^Q"g^'^;^^  ^^ft^  ^0"g  suppoited  what  ih  o-enorally  kTinxyn  as  voca- 
4ioifal  t^thicatiou.  Programs  fuud^l  luider  thnt  tieadtng  tiave  fen 

.  concerned  primarily  with  job  training;  although  support  of  such  pro- 
grams as  home  economics  ^nd  industrial  aits,  which  do  not  necessarily 
lead  to  employment,  have  also  l^een-^viilent  since  the  earliest  years, 
Thes<?  effoi-ts  were  supplemented  by'suppoil  of  vocational  guidance 
and,  later  in  the  lOfiO's,  of  programs  for  special  populations  such  as 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

In  1971,  career  education  l>e>?au  to  gain  national  prominence.  Al- 
though it  \Vas  led  by  a  broad  coalition  jof  educatito,  it  is  clear  tihat 
without  the  suppoi-t  of  vocational  eduQatoi-s  and  the  funding  made 
possible  luulei'  Public  I>aw  00-576,  it  would  not  have  ^jained  the  head- 

'  w^ay  that  it  has.  Last  year  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  93-880 
makmg  career  education  the  law  of  the  land  and  creating  the  National 
Advisory  Councjl  on  Career  Education  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  legislative  recommendations. 

In  1072,  Public  J>aw  02-318,  the  education  amendments  of  1972, 
also  l)ecaine  law.  Title  X  of  this  act  is  concerned  with  postsecondary 

'  vocational  education  pmgrams  and  also  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  infusion  of  occupational  education  into  the  elementary  and 
s'econdai'^^  grades.  ^  i 

The  rokwh  is  that  we  now  have  three  pieces  of  legislation  that  cause 
overlapping  and  competing  jurisdiction  in  an  area  of  educational 

^  concern  that  to  most  unbiased  observers  has  a  nattiral  coherence,  Why 
i§  It  np<^PSsary.to  have  thre6  separate  acts  involved  in  supporting  the 
kind  of  education  concerned  with  helping  people  of  all  ages  prepare 
for,  and  advance  in,  thm  world  of  work  ?  AVhy  is  it  necessary  for  this- 
divided  appi-oach  to  continue  despite  the  views  of  many  in  career 
education  or  vocational  education^who  insist  on  a  continuation  of  this 
'  fragmentation? 
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The coxmcil  believer  that  the  Congre^b  hhoukl  develop  legislation,  as 
a  result  of  the^e  hearingh,  that  t^liininates  the  artificial  distinctions 
and  counterproductive  barriei's  that  prcbently  exist  in  this  entii'e  field 
of  education  for  work.  We  recoiiiiuend  that  such  legislation  be  com- 
prehensive enough  to  include  funding  support  of  the  following  major 
areas:. (</)  Orientation  to  present  and  future  jobs  and  careei*&  in  our 
economy.  This  should  include  the  development  of  understandings 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  work  involved,  the  training  required,  and 
the  resulting  lifestyle,  (b)  Opportunities  to  explore  and  investigate  a 
variety  of  jobs  and  careeis,  especially  those  discovered  as  a  result  of 
the  orientation  phase.  This  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  so- 
called  prevocational  programs  that  presently  exist  at  the  middle  and 
junior  high  school  level,  (c)  Training  for  .specific  jobs  or  occupational 
areas  at  the  secondai7,  postsecondary — grades  13  and  14 — and  adult 
levels,  (d)  Guidance  and  coimseling  services  to.be  provided  through- 
out the  orientation,  exploration,  and  training  phases,  {e)  Job 
placement. 

The^  council  believes  that  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference whether,  the  legislation  is  labeled  career  education,  occupa- 
tional education,  or  «TOcational  education.  The  important  point  is 
that  it  should  be  comprehensive.  That  means,  in  our  view,  that  Public 
,  Law  93-^380  and  part  B  of  title  X  of  Public  Law  92-318  should  be 
.  incorporated  into  Tlie~new  legislation  BO  that  ihe  entii^eiieid  of  eau^ 
cation  for  work  is  covered  under  one  act.  { 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  training  phase,  vvjKi^lr^as 
traditionally  been  known  as  vocational  education,  is  also  ilie  most 
expensive,  visible,  and  advanced  element  on  the  learning-mtMivork 
spectrum.  Therefore,  its  continuation  and  further  develophimit 
should  be  protected  by  the  Congiess  mainly  through  the  .incorpora> 
tion  of  the  major  elements  of  Public  Law  90-576  into  the  new  legis- 
lation. But  it  is^also  important  that  furtherance  of  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation exist  within  a  comprehensive  framework  of  support  for  other 
facets  of  learning  for  work,  for  this  will  lead  to  a  more  sensible  and 
streamlined  method  of  governance  and  planning. 

There  is  one  furthe?  advantage.  Comprehensive  legi.slation  will 
help  the  public  to  understand  |.hat  the  kind  of  education  that  pre- 
pares people  for  work  is  ^piopriate  for  evei-j  person,  regardle.s.s  of 
the  position  in  life  to  whicli  he  aspires.  The  council  l)elieves  tliat 
only  such  recognition  will  permit  the  breakthrough,  in  tenus  of  local 
ancf  State  funding  support,  so  nece.ssaiy  for  education  for  work  to 
assume  its  legitimate  status  in  American  education. 

2,  GOVEUXANXE  * 

We  believe  that  the  sole  state  agency  concept  specified  in  Public 
Law  90-576  should  l)e  continued,  for  it  is  not  po.ssible  to  luive.  effec- 
tive planning  and  compi*ehensive  services,  if  control  gver  fiind.s  for 
this  kind  of  education  is  divided  among  coiiipeting  agoiicies  and 
boards. 

Education  for  work  is  expeasive  and  It  is  tied  to  an  economy  that 
is  rapidly  changing.  Cpasequently.  it  is  not  feasible  foi-  local  school 
distncts  to  develop  programs  in  isolation  from  one  another.  Not 
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only  IS  tlie  cost  prohibitive  but  they  cannot  possibly  have  access  to 
the  comprehensive  job  market  infomation  needed  to  make  intelli- 
gent curriculum  decisions.  -* 

The  same  problems  of  expense  and  rapid  change  argue  for  close 
coordination  end  consolidation  of  control  at  the  State  level.  But 
the  goal  should  be  a  colle^ial  kind  of  leadership  that  involvesjocal, 
regional,  and  State  agencies  sharing  similar  concems. 

The  designation  ot  a  sole  State  agency  should  contain  certain 
guaranty,  however.  We  have  found  in  Rhode  Island  that  a  com- 
missioner and  th^  State  board  of  regents,  exercising  their  organiza- 
tional prerogatives,  have  in  the  past  widely  distributed  functions, 
d"tie5,  and  responsibilities  concemed  with  education  for  work 
throughout  the  department.  As  a  i-esult,  coordination  and  leader- 
ship oyer  this  kind  of  education  has  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  achieve.  Fortunately,  a  new  commissioner  is  moving  to  restore  ef- 
fective management.  But  the  council  believes  it  would  l>e  ad\^sable 
for  new  legislation  to  call  upon  a  Stnte  agency,  as 'a  condition  for 
being  designated  the  sole  State  agencv,  to  provide  certain  guarantees 
that  the  management  of  education  for  work  be  unified  and  placed 
at  a  high  enougl*  level  in  the  organizational  structure  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  U.S.  CJommissiorier  of  Education.        "  " 

 3i-eeeHWNv^TI0N 

readership  by  a  single  State  agency  has  the  potential  of  bringing 
about  more  effective  coordination.  Thib  involves  an  articulation  be- 
tween and  among  the  various  grade  leveis--clementary,  secondary, 
postsecondary,  and  continuing— as  well  as  between  the  education 
for  the  Avork  systeii\  as  a  whole  and  for  the  manpower  training 'field. 

Some  oKserver?  have  argued  for  a  consolidation  of  manpower  train- 
ing and  education  for  work.  The  council  does  not  suppoit  this  view 
f6r  we  believe  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  distinction  l>etween , 
these  two  approaches.  The  primary  concem  of  manpower  training^ 
^iif  ]^^^^^^^y  ^<*onomy.  It  is  involved  chiefly  with  training  pedple  to* 
nil  jobs  made  possible  through  economic  development.  It  is  also 
necessarily  concerned,  especially  in  times  of  ecdnomic  hardship,  with 
hndmg  work  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed.  The  clientele 
served  by  ^manpower  training  programs  is  generally  composed  of 
pei^sons  wh6  have  completed  the  fomal  educational  process  or  who 
have  dropped  out. 

Education  for  work  also  has  to  b^  concerned  with  economic  real- 
ities. But  its  primary  i^esponsibility,  along  with  all  other  aspects  of 
ed"catioi^.  I.^  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  individual  a  member  of 
society.  This  has  always  been  the  major  purpose  of  vocational  edu- 
cation .legislation  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  should  be  continued. 

The  council  believes,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  between  man- 
pow(^r  training  and  education  foj  work  should  lie  maintained  be- 
cause of  the  imperatives  that  shafie  each  of  these  efforts.  We  also 
be  leve.  however,  that  strong  linkages  diould  be  established  and  de- 
.  veloped  betweeh  both  approaches  and  new  legislation  should  . 
require  cooperative  planning  and  a  .sharing  of^lf^tti^g^  facilities. 
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4,  PLANNING 


Effective  planning  is  essential  to  a  buccesbful  system  of  education 
for  work.  In  recognition  oi  this  fact  the  Congi-ess,  in  the  Vocational 
Education  An^endments  of  1968,  u^uired  that  each  State  desiring 
Fedei-al  funding  under  the  Act  iiiust  Mibinit  *****  a  State  plan  at 
such  time,  in  such  detail,  and  ,containing  such  information  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessarj^^  which  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  this  title."  ; 

State  planning  probably  has,  not  completely  lived  np  to  the  spirit 
of^Public  Law  90-576.  The  GAt)  i-epoit  found  several  problems;  An 
emphasis  on  compliance  rather  than  true  planning;  inadequate  as- 
sessment of  community  and  in^dividual  needs;  fragmented  responsi- 
bility leading  to  isolated  decisionmaking;  and  frequent  dependence 
on  unrealiable  data.  { 

We  have  found  this  to  be  tijiie  of  our  own  State  and  have  pointed 
it  put  in  our  most  recent  report  **Learning  for  Work — 1974  " 
,  bespite  these  difficulties,  ho^vever,  the  planning  that  has  occurred 
under  Public. Law  90-576  hai  established  a  solid  foundation  for  a 
much  more  coordinated  and  pompreh^ive  effort  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels  in^tJxej  future.  The  requirement  for  a  State 
plan,  therefore,  should  continfue  lo  be  an  integrarpaft  oi  anjr  iiew ' 
^  legislation.. ]^u{  t^igi-e,  should. lie  safe^rd§  provided i  {a}  The  State 
'  agency  responsible  for' developing  the  plan  should  he  required  to 
involve,  in  a  formal  and  systematic  Way,  local  aild  fegiorral  phmim 
groups  concerned  with  educaition  for  work;  the  SfSt?* manpower; 
planning  council  and  the  an|illary?^manpo%ver=  plannitig  boards— 
"AJtPB's^provided  under  tl|e  Comprehensive  Employment  ymd 
Training  Act — CETA;  and  th|  State  advisojT  councils  on  vocational 
education,  (b)  Federal  fundsl  should  be  allocated  only  ,  after  the 
^tate  advisory  council  ^ormallv  acce^  the  State  pJan,  Th^ 
"'insure  that  State  boards  of  education  give  tSe  UtmostVonsideratiorilo*' 
the  advice  and  iecommendations  trf  the  eoimcils.  {e)  Funds  should 
be  set  aside  for  dealing  with  intdequatii  needs  asscvssment,  a  chronic 
deficiency  in  most  States  at  the  present  time. 


5.  EV^toUATIOK 


The  StaTTplan  will  only  be  as  Jffectivq  as  a  continuir^^g  evaluation 
system  that  provides  a  thorough  aAd  continuing  analysis  ^f  programs 
underway.  Evaluation  is  everyonels  business.  It  begins  at  the  local 
level  wh^re  teachers  and  administnaors  should  engage  in  self-evalua- 
tion concerning  their  own  instructional  programs.  The  State  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  have  a  contmuing  monitoring  resporfeibility. 
Potentially,  the  most  important  evaluations,  however,  are  those  per- 
formed by  the  National  Advisotr  Cowncil  on  Vocational  EdV^tion 
and  the  State  Advisory  Councils  onyocational  Educaition.  ^hese 
independent  bodies,  with  members  appointed  by  elected  officiajs— 
not  oy  the  agencies  they  oversee — represent  the  consumers  of  the 
X  education-for-work  p^oatict.  They  are  relatively  free  of  the  pro- 
.  /  fessional  biases  and  vested  interests  tha^  exist  in  any  professional 
/  endeavor,  including  education.  As  a  result\  the^  can  provide  a  more 
^    objective  analysis  jof  the  effectiveness  of  education  for  work. 
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The  advisory  councils  have  been  conducting  evaluations  since  thev 
were  brought  into  existence  in  1969.  The  GAO  reports  that  their 
studies  have  sometimes  been  criticized  for  a  lack  of  rigor.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  smaller  State  councils  have  had  to  exist 
on  a  shoestnng  budget  of  just  over  $30,000  per  year  until  this  fiscal 
year  In  Rhode  Island,  at  least,  this  has  not  been  enough  to  conduct 
the  kmd  of  continuing  evaluation  we  believe  is  neces.sary. 

The  State  advisory  councils  should,  continue  to  be  designated  as 
the  pnmary  evaluation  agencies  in  every  State  and  additional  funds, 
.  earmarked  especially  for  evaluation,  should  be  provided  over  and 
above  their  current  operating  budgets. 

6.  TIIE  ACQUISITION  AND  0SE  OP  DATA 

•  Good  management  is>sed  on  good  data.  Systematic  planning,  ef- 
fective coordination,  and  thorough  evaluation  all  depend  on  the 
availability  and  reliability  of  mformation.Yet  practically  every  re- 
,  port  concerning  vocational  education,  whether  by  the  National  or 
5^'^  advLsory  coimci  s  or  the  Government  Accounting  Office  or  other 
(^vTfliiative  agencies,  has  been  severely  critical  of  both  a  lack  of 
reliable  data  and  unifonnity  in  reporting. 

Our  council  addressed  this  issue  "in  its  most  recent  report  We 
.analyzed  .statistics  used -to  formulate  State  plan  objctives  and"corrt- 
T»ared  this  data  with  reported  results.  In  many  instants  we  found 
large  di.screpancies  attributable  for  the  mo.st  part  to  inflated  plan- 
ning ba.ses  caused  by  a  lack  of  unifonnity  in  program  or  enroll- 
ment definitions.  We  concluded  that  it  is  almo.st  impo.ssible  to  cnffaffe 
ineffective^planning  and  thorough  evaluation  with  information  that 
is  .so  unreahable. 

-  Tt  .should  be  noted  that  the  problem  of  deficient  data  exists  not 
only  in  the  field  of  education.  The  Department  of  Labor  has  be^n 
•stniggling  with  this  for  yeai-s.  To  develop  a  .sound  and  reliable  - 
information  system  m  every  State  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
IS  a  monumental  task.  Buf  we  must  work  at  it  for  it  is  the  onTv 
,  route  to  effective  management. 

•  We  recommend  that  the  Congress,  therefore,  in  the  new  lejri.sla- 
t^on,  direct  the  USOE  to  develop  a  common  set  of  definitions  for 
• .  every  btate  tp  use  in  reporting  activities  funded  under  this  act 
—  In  sumnjaiy,  Mr.  Ohainnan,  my  remarks  today  reflect  the  major 
concerns  of  the  Rhode  Island,  State  Advisoi^'  Council  on  Vocational 
Muoation  with  respect  to  legi.slation  srtfliorting  education  for  work 
VVe  are  especially  concerned  with  consolidating  all  aspefets  of  this 
kind  of  education  into  one  bill.  We  have  a  particular  interest,  as  I 
indicated  ear  lejcjon.  governance,  coordination,  planning,  evaluation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  data.  ^  i-v,uimiion. 

The  council  recognizes  the  .substantial  .support  given  bv  the  Con- 
gress to  education  for  work,  and  it  is  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  provide  the  Senate  Sulx:ommittee  on  Education  with  ob.4rvations 
and  recommendations  concerning  its  continuation 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

[The  prepared  .statement  'of  Mr.  Carroll  follows  •] 
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Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
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May  8,'  1975 


Mr.  Chairman  emd  f^embers  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  William  F, 
Carroll,  Executive  Director  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Advisory 


C(yuncil  on  Vocational— Bdacation . 


On  behalf  of  the  Council,  I  would  like  to  express  our  appreci- 
ation for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  hearings  for  we 
believe  they  will  lead  to  legislation  that  will  ,have  the  potential 
of  expanding  the  benefits  of  education  for  work  to  more  Americans 
than  ever  before. 

i**  ..jntese  hearings  are  being  conducted  in  a  period  of  great  econ- 

omic upheaval.    Certainly  we  cannot  expect  any  one  phase  of  education 

f    to  resolve  these  di¥ieiculties  our  country  faces.    Vet  it  is  in  times 
of  economic  hardship,  and  resultant  social  disorder,  that  the  prac- 
ticality, usefulness  and,  efven  humanism,  of  learning  for  the  world  of 
work  become  so  'apparent.    For  this  kind  of  education,  more  than  any'' 

,     other,  equips  people  of  all  ages  with  the  self-confidence  and  skills 
neq*8»<»ry  to  adjust  to  the  turmoil  of  a  rapidly  changing  economy, 
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and  to'Yind  a  contributing  and  self-fulfilling  , role  for  themselves  in 

' 

American  society*.  .  ; 

■  ^  : 

Our  participation , in  the  hearings  does  not  indicate  a  dissatis- 
faction with  the  present  law.    On  the  contrary,  we  agree  With  £he 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  that  the  Vocational 
Education  Ainen4inents  of  196  8  are  exemplary  legislative  accomplishnvents^ 
Problems  have  occurred  in  their^  implementation  and  admnistration. 
But  the  Council  believes  that  the  basic  purpose  and  format  of  Public 
Law  90-576'  should  be  retained,  with  the  new  law  expanded  to  cover  the 

entire  field  of  education  for  work  giving  special  attention  to  the 

.... 
following  matters  of  contem: 

1.  Consolidation 

The  term  "consolidation"  often  raises  the  fear  of  an  abandon- 
ment ot-  C^n^ression*!  protection  through  the-  elimination^  of  

.  ^  ,  .  .  _  ,  ^  . 

categorical  mandates.    We  do  not  advocate  the  eliminatiqji  of  - 
such  minimum  guarantees,  fcrz  even  with  them  the  1968  Amendments 
permit  broad  latitude  on  the  part  of  State'  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion to  use  federal  vocational  education  funds  to  meet  priority 
needs . 

^  The  kind  of  consolidation  that  concerns  us  is  much  broader 

than  that.     It  refers  to  the  need  for  bringing  together  all 

aspects  of  education  for  work  under  ope  systerti  of  governance  and 

administration  at  both  the  »national  and  state  levels.     This  need' 
If  J 

has  been  made  apparent  by  the  recent  passage  of  legislation  sup- 
porting career  education  (P.L.  93-380)  and  occupational  educa- 
tion at  the  pose-secondary  level  (Title  X  of  P.L. 92-318).  Both 
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Acts  have  laudable  aims  and,  in  fact,  have  given  visibility  and 
support  to  e'ducational^  approaches  never  adequately  addressed  in 
the' past.    Bat  if  they  continuS  to  exist  separate  and  apart  from 
P,  L»  90-576,  as  modified  or  replaced,  the  net  effect  will  be 

r 

further  fragmentation  in^field  of  education  that  already  exper- 
iences too  much  divisiven^i  according  to  the  recent  GAO  report, 
^      The  Congress  has  long  supported  what  is  generally  known  as  , 
vocational*  education .     PrograSns^  funded  under  that  heading  have 
been  concerned  primarily  with  job  training;  although  support  of 
such  programs  as  home  economics  and  industrial  arts,  which  do 
not  necessarily  lead  to  employment,  have  also  been  evident  since 
the  earliest  years.    These  efforts  were  supplemented  by  support 
of  vocational  guidance  and,  later  in  the  1960 's,  of  programs  for 
special  populations  such  as  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged, 

in  1971,  career  education  began  to  gain  national  prominence. 
Although^  it  was  led  by  a  broad  coalition  of  educators,  it  is 
clear  thi^t  without  the  support  of  vocational  educators  and  the 
funding  made  possible  under  P.  L.  90-576,  it  would  not  have 
gained  the  headway  that.it'has.    Last  year  the  Congress  passed 
P.        9  3-380  making  career  education  the  law  of  the  land  and 
creating  the  Natipnal  Advisory  Council  on  Career  Education  with 
•  the  responsibility  of  ifiaking  legislative  recommendations. 

In  1972,  P.  t.  92-318,  The  Edupation  Amendments  of  1972,  also 
became  law.  Title  X  of  this  Act  is  concerned  with  post-seconidary 
vocational  education  programs  and  also  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  infusion  of  occupat^oal  education  into  the  elementary 
and  secondary  grades. 
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The  result  is  that  we  now  have  three  pieccfs  of  legislation 
that  cause  overlapping  and  competing  jprisdJLction  in  an  area  of 
educational  concern  that  to  most  unbiased  observers  has  a  natural 
coherence,    why  is  it  necessary  to  have  three  separate  acts  in- 
volved in  supporting  the  kind  of  education  concerned  with  helping 
people  of  all  ages  prepare  for,  and  advance  in,  the  world  of  work? 
Why  is  it  necessary  for  this  divided  approach  to  continue  despite 
the  views  of  many  in  career  education  or  vocational  education  who 
insist  oiv  a  continuation  of  this  f  ragjnentation?^ 

The  Council  believes  that  the  Congress  should  develop  legis- 
lation, as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  that  eliminates  the  arti- 
ficial distinctions  l^rtfpx:ounterproductive  barriers  that  presently 
exist  in  this  entire  fi^d  of  education  for  work.    We  recommend 
that  such  legislation  be  comprehensive  enough  to  include  funding 
support  of  the  following  major  areas: 

a.  Orientation  to  present  and  future  jobs  and  careers  in  our 
economy.    This  should  include  the  development  of  understand- 

^  ^ings  related  to  the  nature  of  the  work  involved,  the  training 
required,  and  the  resulting  lifestyle, 

b.  Opportunities  to  explore  and  investigate  a  variety  of  jobs 
and  careers,  especially  those  discovered  as  a  result  o%  the 
orientation  phase.    This  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
so-called  pre-vocational  programs  that  presently  exist  at  the 
middle  and  junior  high  school  level. 
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c.  Training  ffor  specific  jobs  or  occupational  areas  at  the 
secondary,  post- secondary  (grades  13  and  14)  and  adult  levels. 

d.  Guidance  and  counseling  services  to  be  provided  through- 
out the  orientation,  ejcploration,  and  training  phases. 

e.  Job  placement. 

The  Council  believes  that  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whether  the  legislation  is  labelled  career  education, 
occupa.tional  education,  or  vocational  education.    The  important: 
point  is  that  it  should" be  comprehensive.    That  means,  in  our 
^ifriew,  that  P.  L.  93-380  and  Part  B  of  .Title  .X  of  P.  L.  92-318 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  new  legislation  so  that  the  en- 
tire field  of  education*' for  work  is  covered  under  one  act. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  training  phase,  which  has 
traditionally  be^n^known  as  vocational  education,  is  also  the 
most  expensive,  visible  and  advanced  element  on  the  learning  for 
^  work  spectrum.    Therefore,  its  continuation  and  further  develop- 
ment  should  be  protected  by  the  Congre'ss, mainly  through  the  in- 
corporation of  ^the  roajof  JBleroents  of  P.  L.  90-576  into  the  new 
legislation.  ,.But  ^t  is  also  important  t)^at  fur.the^rance  of  V^is 
kind  of  education  .exist  within  a  comprehensive  framework  of  rfup- 
portSeor  other  facets  of  learning  for  work,  for  this  wilUlead 
to  a  more  sensible  and  streamlined  method  of  .governance  and  plan- 
ning. 

There  is  one  further  advantage.    Coit^rehensive  legislation 
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'  will  help  the  public  to  understemd  that  the  kind  o'f  education 
that  prepares  people  for  work  is  appropriate  for  every  person, 
regardless  of  the.  position  in  life  to  which  he  aspires.  The 
Council  believes  that  only  such  recognition  will  permit  the  break- 
through, in  terms  of  local  and  state  funding  support,  so  necessary 
for  education  for  work  to  assume  its  legitimate  status  in  American 
education.  ^ 

2.    Governance  ,  ^ 

We  believe  that  the  sole  state  agency  concept  specified 
,  P.  L.  90-576  shpuld  be  contiq^ed^  for  it  is  not  possible  to  have 

effective  planning  and  comprehensive  services  if  control  over 
.  funds  for  this  kind  of  education  is  divided  among  competing 
agencies  and  boards. 

Education  fbr  work  is  expensive  and  it  is  tied  to  an  economy 
that  is  rapidly  changing.    Consequently,  it  is  not  feasible  for 
local  school  districts  to  develop  programs  in  isolation  from  one 
another.    Not  only  is  the  cost  prohibitive  but  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  access  to  the  comprehensive  job  market  information 
needed  to  make  intelligent  curriculum  decisions. 

The  same  problems  of  expense  and  rapid  change  argue  for  close 
coordination  and  consolidation  of  control  at  the  state  level. 
^But  the  goal  should  be  a  collegial  kind  of  leadership  that  in- 
volves local,  regional,  and  state  agencies  sharing  similar  con- 
ce  rns .  *t"vyw' 

The  designation  of  a  sale  state  agency  should  contain  certain 
guarantees,  however.    W^*  have  found  in  Rhode  island  that  a 
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commissioner  and  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  exercising  |||^^ 
organizational  prerogatives,  have  in  the  past  widely  distriSHted 
functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  concerned  with  education 
for  work  throughout  the  department.    As  a  result,  coordination 
and  leadership  over  this  kind  of  education  has  been  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  achieve.    Fortunately,  a  new  Commissioner  is  ^ 
moving  to  restore  effective  management.    But  the  Council  believes 
it  would  be  advisable  for  new  legislation  to  call  upon  a  state 
agency,  as  a  condition  for  baing  designated  the,  sole  state  agency, 
to  provide  Certain  guarantees  that  the  management*  of  education 
_.fpr  WPrJ^  J^e  unified  and  placed  at  a  high  enough  level  in  the  organ- 
izational structure  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  U.  S»  Commissioner 
of  Education. 


3.  Coordination 

Leadership  by  a  single  state  agency  has  the  potential  of 
^  bringing  about  more  effective  coordination.    This  involves  an 
articulation  between  and  among  the  various  grade  levels 
elementary,  secondary,  post-secondary,  and  continuing  -  as  well 
as  between  the  education  for  work  system  as  a  whole  and  the  man- 
power training  field. 

Some  observers  have  argued  for  a  consolidation  of  manpower 
training  and  education  for  work.  The  Cour^cil  does  not  support 
this  view  for" we  believe  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  dis- 
tinction  between  these  two  approaches.  The  primary  concern  of 
manpower  training  is  a  healthy  economy.  It  is  involved  chiefly 
with  training  people  to  fill  jobs  made  possible  through  economic 
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development,    it  is  also  necessarily  concerned,  especially  in 
times  of  economic  hardship,  with  finding  work  for  the  unemployed 

»  '  ' 

and  underemployed..  The  clientele  served  by  manpower  training 

f 

^  ^  programs  is  generally^jcomposed  of  persons  who  have  completed  the 
o^^p'^ormal  educational  process  or  who  have  dropped  out. 

Education  for  work  also  has  to  be  concerned  with  economic 
realities.    But  its  primary  responsibility,  along  with  all  other 
^  ^  aspects  of  education,  is  to  serve^ thft  needs  of  the  individual  as 
a  member  of  society.^    This  has  always  been  the  major  purpose  of 
vocational  education  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress,  ^t 
should  be  continued. 

The  Council  believes,  therefore,  that  the  distinction  between 
manpower  -training  and  education  for  work  should  be  maintained 
because  of  ^the  imperatives  that  shape  each  of  these  efforts.  We 
also  believe,  however,  that  strong  linkages  should  be  established 
and  developed  between  both  approaches  and  that  new  legislation 
should- require  cooperative  planning  and  a  sharing  of  data  and 
facilities^ 

4 .     Planning  >  ' 

Effective  planning  is  essential  to  a  successful .system  of 
education  for  work.    In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Congress,  in 
the  vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  required  that  each 
state  desiring  federal  funding, under  the  Act  must  submit  "...a 
State  Plan  at  such  time,  in  such  detail,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Commissioner  de6ms  necessary,  which  meets  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  this  Title," 

8  .  i. 
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state  planning  probably  has  not  completely  lived  up  to  the 

t 

spirit  of  P.  L.  90-576.    The  GAO  report  found  several  problems: 
an  emphasis  on  compliance  rather  than  true  planning;  inadequate 
assessment  of  community  and  individual  needs;  fragmented  respon- 
sibility leading  to  isolated  decision  making;  and  frequent' de- 
pendence on  unreliable  data. 

We  have  found  this  to  be  true  of  our  own  State  and  have 
points  it  out  in  our  most  recent  report  -  Learning  for  Work  r 
1974.  '     1  ^ 

Despite  these  difficulties,  however,  the  planning  that  has 
occurred  under  P.  L.  90-576  has  established  a  solid  foundation 
for  a  much  more  coordinated  and  comprehensive  effort  at  the 
national,  state  and  local  levels  in  the  future.    The  requirement 
for  a  State  Plan,^'therie^oi*e,  should  continue  to'be  an  integral 
part  of  any  new  legislation ^    But  there  should  be  safeguards 
provided: 

a.  The  state  agency  responsible  for  developing  the  plan 
should  be  required  to  involve,  in  a  formal  and  systematic 
way,  local  and  regional  planning  groups  concerned  with  educa- 
tion foi;^  work;  the  State  Manpower  Planning  Council  and  the 
Ancillary  Manpower  Planning  Boards  (AMPBs)  provided  under  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) ;  and  the 
State  Advisory  Councils  on  Vocational  Education. 

b.  Federal  funds  should  be  allocated  only  after  the  State 
Advisory  Council  formally  accepts  the  State  Pl^n.    This  would 

'  9 
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insure  that  state  boards  6f  edigat^on  give  the  utmost  consid- 
eration to  the  advice  and  recoiraniegdations  of  the  Councils. 

c.    Funds  should  be  set  aside  for  dealing  with  inadequate 
needs  assessment,  a  chronic  deficiency  in  most  states'  at  the 
present  time.  ,  / 

,5.    Evaluation  — 

The  State  Plan  will  only  be  as  effective  as  a  continuing  eval- 

f 

uation  system  that  provides  a  thorough  and  contJ.nuing  analysis  of 

V 

programs  underway.    Evaluation  is  everyone's  business.    It  begins 
at  the  local  level  where  teachers  and  administrators  should  en- 
gage in  self-evaluation  concerning  their  own  instructional  pro- 
grams. jThe  state  and  the  U.'  S^.  Office  of  Education  have  a  con- 
tinuing monitoring  responsibility.    Potentially the  most  import- 
ant evaluations,  however,  are  those  performed  by  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  EducatiJn  and  the  State  Advisory 
Councils  on  Vocational  Education.    Th^e  independent  bodies,  with 
members  appointed  by  elected  officials  (not  by  the  agencies  they 
oversee)  ,  represent  the  consumers  of  the  education  for  work  prod- 
uct.   They  are  relatively  free  of  the  pr9fessional  biases  and 
vested  interests  that  exist  in  any  professional  endeavor,  includ- 
ing education.    As  a  result,  they  can  provide  a  more  objective 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  education  for  work. 

The  Advisory  Councils  have  been  conducting  evaluations  since 
they  were  brought  into  existence  in  1969.  The  GAO  reports  [that, 
their  studies  have  sometimes  been  criticized  for  a  lack  of /rigor. 
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It  Should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  smaller  State  Councils  have 
had  to  exist  on  a  shoestring  budget  of  just  over  $30,000  per  year 
until  this  fiscal  year.    In  Rhode  Island,  at  least,  this  has  not 
been  enough  to  conduct  the  kind  of  continuing  evaluation  we  be- 
lieve is  necessary. 

The  State  Advisory  Councils  should  continue  to  be  designated 
as  the  primary  evaluation  agencies  in  every  state  and  additional 
funds,  earmarked  especially  for  evaluation,  shpuld  be  provided 
over  and  above  their  current  operating  budgets. 

>f  ,  f 

6 .    The  Acquisition  and  Use  of  Data 

Good  management  is  based  on  good  data,   ^stematic  planning, 
effective  coordination,  and  thorough  evaluation  all  depend  on  the 
availability  and  reliability^ of  information.    Yet  practically 
every  report  concerning  voca.tional  education,  whether  by  the 
National  or 'state  Advisory  Councils  or  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  or  other  evaluative  agencies,  has  been  severely  critical 
of  both  a  lack  of  reliable  data  and  uniformity  in  reporting. 

Our  Council  addressed  this,  issue  in  its  most  recent  report. 
We  analyzed  statistics  used  to  formulate  State  Plan  objectives 
and  compared  this  data  with  reported  results.    In  many  instances 
we  found  large  discrepancies  attributable  for  the  most  part  to 
inflated  planning  bases  caused  by  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  program 
or  enrollment  definitions.    We  concluded  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  engage 'in  effective  planning  and  thorough  evaluation 
with  information  that  is  so  unreliable.  ,      ,  ' 

It  should  be  noted  thit  the  problem  of  deficient  data  exists 
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not  only  iri  the  field  of  education.    The  Department  of  Labor  has 
been  strug^ing  with  this  for  years.    To  develop  a^sound  and  re- 
liable  information  system  in  every  state  ^nd  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  ,a  monumental  task.    But.  we  must  work  at  it  for  it  is  the 
only  route  to  effective  management,  ^ 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress,  therefore,  in  the  new  legis- 
lation, direct  the  USOE  to  develop  a  common  set  of  definitions  for 
every  state  to  use  in  reporting  activities  funded  unfler  this  act. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  remarks  today  reflect  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
with  respect  to  legislation  supporting  education  for  work.    We  are  es- 
pecially concerned  with  consolidating  all  aspects  of  this  kind  of  edu- 
cation into  one  bill.    We  have  a  particular  interest,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  in  governance,  coordination,  planning,  evaluation,  and  the 
acquisition  of  data. 

^The  Council  recognizes  the  substantial  support  given  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  education  for  work,  and  it  is  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  provide  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  with  observations  and 
recommendations  concerning  its  continuation. 
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Senator  Pell,  Mr»  Kitto. 

STATEMMJT  OF  LAEEY  KITTO,  CHAIEPEBSON,  MINNESOTA  STATE 
ADVISOEY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIE]} 
BY  RAWE  S.  WHITING,  A  PAST  CHAIEMAN  OF  THE  MINNESOTA 
sflTE  ABVISOHY  COUNCIL  AND  DEAN  V,  DANNEWITZ,  COUNCIL 
STAFF  DIEECTOE  . 

Mr,  Kitto,  Mr,  Chairinan,  fii'-nt,  let  me  thank  yon  and  your  com- 
mittee for  the  opportunity  to  pre.seut  testimony  here  today.  The 
Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  FAlncation,  made 
up  of  35  .sincere,  dedicated  people  from  all  over  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, considei-s  it  aiv  honor  to  Ihj  here,  I  bring  you  their  best  wishes 
from  the  great  State  of  Minnesota.  As  chairman  of  the  council,  I  am 
accompanied  here  today  by  Mr,  Ralph  S,  Whiting,  a  past  chairman 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Adv;isor}^  Council,  ^nd  Mr,  Dean  V,' Daune- 
•  witz,  council  staff  director. 

Second,  l)efore  T  get  into  the  testimony  itself,  T  wish  to  have  the 
Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  go  on  rt»cord  as  being  veiy  proud 
and  supportive  of  the  high  level  of  (luality  education  being  provided 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  would  especially  like  to  acknowledge  that 
the  vocational  education  program  in  our  State  is  considered  a  model 
for  other  States  in  pi-oviding  vocational  educational  services.  The 
council  is  very  pleased  in  being  a  part  of  this,  and  we  want  to  con- 
tribute whatever  we  can  in  eontmuing  quality  education  at  the  highest 
^  level  possible,  ^ 

The  Minne>sota  State  Advisory  Council  has  reviewed^  analyzed,  and 
evaluated  the  various  current  Fedend  laws  having  to  do  with  voca- 
tional education,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Public  Law  90-576, 
The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  Public  '^Law 
92-318,  The  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  There  is  particular 
intere>st  in  Federal  legislation  in  1975,  because  Public  Law  90-576  is 
duo  to  expire  this  year  and  must  be  renewed  or  amended. 

On  July  13,  1974,  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  presented 
testimony  to  the  General  Sul>committee  on  Education  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Eepre.sentatives  in  Minneapolis,  Minn,  The  council  prepared 
a  i*epoit  as  a  statement  of  tlu*  effectiveness  and  responsiveness  of  the 
provisions  of  Public  I^w  90-576,  ami  Public  Law  92-318,  titles  X  and 
Xn,  to  the  people's  needs  in  iIinne^oite=^1ie  basis  of  that  evaluation 
was  a  series  of  questions  compiled^by^e  Xational  Advisoiy  Council 
for  Vocational  Pxlucation,  Meml>ers  of  the  Minnesota  State  Advi.b0ry 
Council  worked  long  and  hard  in  compiling  this  report,  the  results  of 
which  we  feel  are  as  significant  today  as  they  were  when  they  were 
presented  at  the  hearing  in  J\\\y  lUTyi  request  that  the  statement/ 
testimony  of  this  evaluation  and'rcport  l>e  included  as  part  of  our 
testimony  here  today. 

The  Aiinnesota  State  Advi.sory  Council  has  cx)ncluded  that  on  the 
basis  of  their  analysis  and  evaluation,  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968  have  accomplished  n  great  deal  towards  improv- 
ing vocational  education,  and  is  basically  a  good  law.  In  considering 
the  renewal  or  amemlment  of  this  law,  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
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Council  r(*5diiineiulftilmt  tlu*  ha.sic  purpose  and  format  of  the  law  be 
kept  as  pi-tjsently  :?tt*ijcture(l.  Ho\\e\ei;the  council  lia>  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  ffie  (uiminislnitivQ  implementation  of  Public  Law  90-r)76 
has  not  con|i>rnietl  to  the  coiigie.ssional  maiulate  exprcbseti  in  the  law. 
For  this  ,i^a)>on,  ami  othyj>>  \les(  riUnl  Inflow,  the  council  feels  that 
several  changes  ami  ip)prb\ client. are,  needed  in  Public  Law  J)0-ri76, 
which  would  djett^'i  insure  that  the  oriuinaf  jntent  of  Cohgrcj^?*  l)C 
i-eaffiimet^,  cljritied,  and  atlministiati\el\  impfQiuented:  The  Minne- 
sota State  Aimsoiy  Cojiuicil  is  cunvinceil  that  Pf^blic  Law  90— r>7(),  as 
.  well  iib  Publit;(^vaw  92^318,  i^epresents  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
denumds  of  the  citizeiiJt^^of  this  Nation,  and  particularly  the^citizens 
af  the  State  of  Minnejfota,  for  peiformance  accountability  in  the 
offeriiig  pf,.v9caUonal  Mucation  .>(»r\ices.  Ilowewr,  adndnistratiQU, 
management,  and  iuiplementation  of  many  of  the  pro\{j^ions  of  the 
laws  have  left  soirjething  to  be  desired.  v 
.  TJmretoX^  tfie  Xw^^t^  State  Ad\isory  Council  has  (^io,sen  to 
develop  its  own  general  iieconmiendatioiji,s  for  proposed  changes  to 
Public  Laws  DfMTG  ixhW  p2~tnS  in  preference  to  commenting  %n  and 
.  reacdog.te*clj|^ii^<?s  ^^»»^?|2:t^^*d  b\  \aiious  agencies,  asMK:iations,^'oni- 
missions,  lK)a(alsrnnd/or  Sfher  interested  organizations.  These  state- 
ments of  recommec^ationi  o,f  official  council  positions  arc  genera]  in 
natiire  and  jcppf^  to  is.sues  and  concerns,  wither  than  suggestions  for 
revising  specific  ^ngjiage  of  legislation  ciu;ientl\  Ujfore,  or  p^pposed 
J.o^submi^ed  t%  t}^  U.S.  Congrt^s, -This  is'in  keeping  wi^li  the^ 
.  ..JylX^^."iX"fttXire  of  the  i?^ncil;,  winch  W>s  ml  include  direct  lobliying 
activities  on  spej^ifie  cl(^\ises  of  speci^o  TpgishUion.  Therefore,  the  . 
Mi^iu(^^ta  State  ,A<lvi.sory  Council  f^r  Voui^afional  Educatioti,  based 
on  'positions,  ppLriii)hs,  and  obsei  \atio|\>.Qiat|e  over  the  past  .several  . 
^  yeui-s  ha^;j>re{J>ai|d  the/'Recohiinentlati^ns  oi*  I'^otenti^^  1^97:)  I^gisla-  * 
;  tive  Ifwjifev^r^S.  p^gi^essr  which  we  reTsptict'|u]f\\retiue.st  l)C  included 
,  ^  as  a  part  of  o?i?  to«tii(iQny  today  aiu^  are  incJitt|{;U  in  the  Appendix. 

The  Minnesota  AiJvisorV  Council  i.^^cou^ehied  about  the  following 
goneral^  ai;eas  as  the^^  affect  vocationalf^ducUf  ion : 


"  The  Mirine.spta  State  AiU  i.^ory  Council  fot  X'ocational  Education 
has  consistenjjy  been  conceriie'ij  with,  and  highly  critical  of,  th(^ 
T^nrttiifAjlJrli^  the  d«»\elopmont . 

^  aivF^vafnatioii  o7  rfti*.State  phurtor\ocational  education.  In  ever^^' 
aHuMal  (^valiiaiLion  stidtcmt»nt  and  re^brt  on  tfte  State  plan,  as  well  as 
testifnony  giy:en  the'  U.S.  Congressional  Qvei^ight  Committee  in 
1971,  the  council  has  pointed  out  that  the  administnitive  implementa- 

^tion  of  Public  Law  90-576  does  not  conform  to  the  congre.ssional 
mamhito  to  pro\ide  a  neetU  assessment  and  a  pricing  out  of  potential 
costs  of  pro\iding  vocational  education  services  based  on  the  needs, 
interest.s,  and  abilities  of  the  indi\  idual  in  light  of  actual  or  antici- 
pat^l  job  oppoilunities.  The  t  ouncil  has  pointed  out  that  the  current 
methods  of  developing  the  State  plan  foi  vocational  education  is  not 
based  on  a  needs  assessment,  but  is  a  fiscal  '"compliance"  document 
which  budgets  programs  based  piiniaril)  on  an  assumed  availability 
of  fund  for  vocational  education.  The  council  fuHher  feels  that  the 
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development  .of  the  State  plan  rthouhl  he  a  coiuprehen.sive  planning 
process  of  which  nml&  atsscbbinent  ift  a  basic  element.  The  council 
suggests  that,  within  the  context"  of  a  compi-ehensive  planning  process, 
the  needs  assessment  would  provide  a  ba^ib  for  ehtabli^hing  priorities 
in  the  allocation  of  funding  for  thohe  areas,  programs,  groups/  or 
whatever.  The  council  questionft  how  pnorities  in  program  phuuiiug 
can  be  established  on  vocatioiiil  education  unless,  such  prioiities  are 
based  on  an  assessment  of  needs  and  a  comprehensive  planning 
process.  ,  ^ 

The  council  has  had  difficulty  with  the  practical  application  of  the 
respo/isibility  to  annually  prepai-e  and  submit  to  the  U.S.  Conmiis-  S 
sioner  of  Education,  via  the  State  board  of  education,  a  State  plan 
evaluation  statement.  Initial  rules  and  regulations  established,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  law,  provided  no  necessity  for  the  State  board 
to  respond  to,  implement,  or  even  acknowledge  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  State  advisory  council.  Consequently  the  first  four 
evaluation  statements  prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education  vvei^  limited  to  providing  a  state- 
ment of  need  and  recommendations  in  the  areas  specifically  within 
the  purview  of  either  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  or  the 
U.S.  Congiess.  Witli  the  change  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Educj^tion  .sevei^al  years  after  the  implementation  of  the 
law,  there  was  a  requirement  of  the  Stat^  board  of  vocational  educa- 
tion to  specifically  react  to  the  recommendations  of  the  council.  Gen- 
erally, the  issues  raised  by  the  coimcil  have  still  not  received  adequate 
responses.  There  is  no  requirement  for  coninmnication  or  negotiations 
in  the  pi-esent  law  to  facilitate  elimination  of  differences.  The  Minne- 
sota Sfat^  Advisory  Council  feels  that  .the  1908  law  needs  strengthen- 
ing to  provide  that  annual  appropriations  i^commendations  for  voca- 
tional education  l)e  backed  up  l>y  the  details  of  local  and  State  needs 
for  such  training  in  a  form  undei-standable  and  readily  available  to 
interested  parties. 

JOB  PIACEMEXT  ASSISTAKCB' 

Tlie  Minnesota  State  Advi.sory  Council  recommends  that  education 
should  have  a  continuing  supportive  role  in  assisting  the  individual 
person  in  pui^suing  a  career.  The  council  has  .stated  that  education 
must^^nd  roady^to  proviile  supportive  services,  such  as  job  place- 
ment aSJHiitance,  to  facilitate  the  updating  of  individual  talents.  The 
council  feels  that  a.ssisting  in  placing  the  student  in  an  appropriate 
job  and  \mng  able  to  follow  u[>  with  the  .student  as  to  how  career 
plans,  expectations  and  training  are  l>eiug  met,  provides  an  es.sential 
feedback  mechanism  and  check-and-balance  to  the  effectiveness  of 
school  curricula,  as  well  as  education  in  general. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  feels  that  job  placement 
assistance  should  l>e  closidy  coordinated  with  the  State  department  of 
employment  servicers  in  the  appropriate  States  so  that  a  compatible 
interrelationship  of  employment  and  placemeirt.  .services  can  l)c 
developed. 

ROLK  OF  THE  STATE  ADVLSOKY  COUNCIIaS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

'  The  Minnesota  State  Adyi.soiy  Council  has  frequently  questioned 
the  status  and  role  of  State  advi.sory  councils,  and  believes  that  not 
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only  should  State  advi.soi}  councils  l)e  retained  but  the  role  of  coun- 
cijh  shoidd  be  clarified  and  strengthened.  The  basic  concept  of  State 
advibory  councils  is  good,  but  the  council  has  felt  that  its  points  of 
view  and  advice  should  have  mpre  of  an  impact  on  vocational  educa- 
tion than  has  l^een  apparent.  The  council  feels  that  recommendations 
and'  evaluation  statements  have  tended  to  l>e  generally  ignoi-ed  or 
rationalized  as  being  uniniportajit  or  impractical  The  Minnesota 
State  Advisory  Council  feels  that,  as  stateil  al>ove,  it  should  have  a 
stronger  role  and  grentier  direct  involvement  in  tlie  process  of  the 
development  of  the  State  plan  for  vocational  education.  The  Council 
has  vigorously  suggested  that  the  legal  requirement  to  *'sign  on''  to  a 
completed  State  plan  does  not  provide  the  qouncil  with  any  capa- 
bility to  follow  up  its  evaluative' suggestions.  The  council  has  also 
suggested  that  the  State  board  of  education  shoidd  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  av^iilabiJity  of  the  council  in  a  continuing  advisory  role 
to  the  Stat^»  l)oard. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisorv  Coimcil  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  ;plannmg  pi-ocess  for  the  State  pjan  for  v^ational  education  - 
should  include  all  voc^itional  and  occupational  education  programs  ' 
regardless  of  the  type  or  level  of  institution,  whetlier  commu^ijty 
college,  Stat(^  college.  Tniversity  of  Minnesota,  et  cetera,  and  not  be 
restricted  to  aiva  vocational  technical  institute  programs.  In  the^tate 
of  Minnesota,  for  exaniple,  thoi-e  ai-e  some  45  vocational  educatipnal 
programs  currenty  l^eing  offered  in  the  couimimitv  colleges  and  34 
vocational  education  programs  are  offered  through  the  4-year  State 
college  system:  The  council  feels  that  iniplementtition  and  clarification  ^ 
m  the  role,  relationships  and  responsibilities  of  the  council  under 
Public  Law  n2-;U8,  whidi  provides  for  comprehensive  planning  of 
all  vocational  ediication  regnulless  of  institution  deyel,  type,  et 
cetera,  slioidd  have  l)een  nuide  yeaj-s  ago  in  order  to  implement  the 
intent  of  (^ongress. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  does  not  see  its  role  fts  an 
administrative  or  a  research-oriented  agency,  and,  in  fact,  does  not 
aspii-e  to  assume  such  a  role.  On,  the  other  hand,  the  council  feels 
that  it  should  be  initiating  and  utilizing  the  results  of  more  inde-  » • 
pendent,  o()jective  studies,  reviews  and  analyses  of , vocational  educa- 
tional problems  and  needs  in  order  to  support  evaluations  and  i-ecom-  - 
^  mendations  made  l)y  the  cOinicil  The  coimcil  feels  that  access  to  capa- 
bilities for  research  and  professional  advice  and  counsel  out.side  oTF 
the  established  educational  systeUi  woidd  greatly  improve  the  impact 
the  council  coidd  have  on  improving  vocational  education.  The  coun- 
cil feels  that  Federal  funds  which  support  council  activities  cou^l  be 
userl  for  this  purpos(>  if  such  funds  were  provided 'at  a  fidly  funded 
level 

^    ,  VOCATfONAL  KDUCATroX  FUXDING 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisorv  Council  has  consistently  held  that' 
fii-st  priority  niiist  l)e  given  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  people  for 
vocational  education  at  thfe  local  level.  The  council  feels  that  funds 
shoidd  l)e  used  for  instructional  programs  and  not  diverted  to  admin- 
istrative or  other  noninstructional  activities  and  purposes.  The  coun- 
cil suggests  that  one  method  of  controlling  the  amount  of  funds  that 
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can  be  regained  at  ihv  StateJi  vel  wouKl  W  to  define  the  term  ''admin- 
istrative** in  sufficient  detail  as  to  clearly  e?>tablibh  the  intent  of  the 
law.  The  allegations  made  by  the  i^ecent  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  r^rt  on  this  subjict' define  such  limitations.  It  should  be 
clear  that  t\»  Minnesota  State  Advi.sory  Council  is  not  criticizing 
directly  or  implying  the  number  of  pei*sons  in  admini.strative  posi- 
tions in  Minnesota  or  in  any  State  is  excessive,  or  wrong,  Init  tliat 
there  is  an  appat^ent  need  to  agree  on  what  is  classified  as 
administrative,    -  " 

The  Alinnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has  stated  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  planning  process  to  provide  clear-cut  definition  of 
.  the  need  for  services  by  all  categories  of  individuals  seeking  voca- 
tionj]  education  makes  it  impossible  to  documentthat  the  current 
set -asides  are  not  adequate  other  than  by,  the  ni)<p@t  of  individual 
requests  for  edftciitional  services  heard  by  the  ^unpa  from  special  .  • 
needs,  handica^^e^  and  disadvantaged  groups,  'Dji^uncil  has  said  • 
that,  for  all  pVactipal  purposes,  the  current  set-aside  of  funding 
moneys  repi^esents  miiximum  effort  by  the  State  rathe/MSffa  mini- 
mum effoil  as  intended  by  the  law.  The  council  has  further  pointed 
out  that  where  depletion  of  Federal  funding  for  prpgrams  of  the 
special  needs  individuals  has  actually  resulteu  in  termination  of  the 
special  program^  The  council  recommends  that  a  requirement  for 
State?  to  match  Federal  .set-a.sldes  for  special  needs  be  established  and 
maintained  on  a  continuing  ba.si.s,'  thereby  insuinng  State  and  local 
involvement  in  and  commitment  to  special  needs  programs  based  on 
as.sessment  of  need.s. 

The  council  has  also  been  concerned  that  current  vocational  educa- 
tional laws  act  as  a  disincentive  to  those  States  who  have  achieved 
*  outstanding  vocational  education  programs  becau.se  of  the  threat  that 
Federal  funds  would  eventually  l>e  diverted  to  States  with  less  effec- 
tive programs.  TM  councij  feels  that  this  i%)proach  is  counterproduc- 
tive an^l  does  not  act  in  the  interests  of  the  individual  States  or  to  the 
Nati^)ij^S'a  Whole, 

j^The'^innesota  State  Advisory  Council  lias  strongly  reconunended 

 that  all  i'acilities  and  resQUXcji^or  VQcationaLeducation  be'efficfently 

an(l;^^'aximumly  utilized  regardless  of  type,  level,  institutional  set- 
tmg,  public,  pl'oprifitaiy,  or  whatever.  The  basic  concern  of  the  coun- 
cil  is  the  availability  of  training  .semces  whether  they.be  in  public, 
private,  industrial,  or.  othfer  occupational  preparation  centers  to  meet 
people  needs.  In  the  (^ounciTs  1973  evaluation  statement  and  the  1973 
puhlicjgpoi-t  the  council  recommended,  "the. adoption  qf  a  policy  to 
.  use  suijHu.s^cla.ssroom  space,  includin^]^  the  use  of  incentives  to  meet 
the  challenging  enrollment  problems  and 'prevent  the  unnece.ssary  use 
of  tax  flollars  on  new  strucfums  when  buildings  and  other  educational  * 
institutions  operate  at  much  le^  than  full  capacity."  I  request  that  a 
^  copy  of  this  evaluation  statement  and  the  1973  public  repoit  of  the 
council  be  included  as  a  part  of  this  testimony. 

couirclL  m>:mb?jisiiip 

The  Minnesota  State  Advi.soi-y  Council  recommends  that  the  revi- 
sions to  the  1968  act  provide  for  a  60-40  noneducator  to  educator  ratio 
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of  membei^ship  for  eacli  State  mlvlsory  council.  The  council  feek  that 
although  profei>bioi4il  educutoi-Niiie  a  ni-<:et>.sar>  part  of  State  advibory 
councik  and  supply  a  level  of  expertise  and  knowledge  of  the  educa- 
tional bVbteni  that  noneducatoi^  ilo  not  posj>e.sb,  majority  repre^enta-* 
tion  should  be  accuuled  to  noneducatoi.^  who  are  not  a  part  of  the 
educational  bysteni  aiid  who  can  take  a  conipletely  objective  vrew  of 
education. 

CONGRKSSIONAL  AND  LEOJSI^VTIVE  CO^fMUMOATIOXS 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  reconimende  that  some 
form  of  improveil  comntunication  and  liai.son  be  evStablibhed  between 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  State  legiblatun^s.  We  have  observed  that 
the  ^oals,  objectives,  and  concerns  of  the  Congress  are  very  similar  to 
the  goals,  objectives,  and  concerns  of  our  State  legislature.  We  feel 
there  should  l>e  a  more  dii-ect  anil  formal  dialog  established  l)etiveen 
Congress  and  Stat^legislatures  than  is  currently  being  accomplished. 
We  feeHhat  by  discussing  points  of  view  and  objectives  that  many  of 
the  probleins  of  matching  legislation  at  the  State  and  Fedenil  levels 
could  be  overcome. 

^  COXCLUSIOX 

Mr.  Chainnan^  let  mc  conclude  by  repeating  the  recommendation 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
that  the  basic  purpose  and  format  of  Public  .Law,  ^0-576  be  retained 
aa^  presently  stnictured  and  that  the  original  intent  of  Congress  be 
reamrmed,  clarified,  and  administratively  implemented  in  the  areas 
mentioned  in  this  testimony  ami 'm  the  support  material  in  the 
appendix.  Thank  yoUivery  nuich. 
'  We  would  welcome  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Pkll.  I  woujd  like  to  state  that  Senator  Bealkregrets  that 
ho  could  not  l>e  here.  He  is  at  the  Commerce  Committee  meeting  at 
this  very  moment  so  he  linked  mc  to  present  his  regvets  and  regards  to 
you.  Ilo  also  nientioneil  that  you  have  some  people  with  you  who  you 
jnight  care  to  introduce  as  you  make  your  presentation.' I  think  Mr. 
Kit to^ also  had  ^eme  people  tlmt  he  might  care  tn  identify  for  the 
public  record. 

Mr.  KiTTo.  Also  with  me  are  itr.  Dean  Dannewitz  who  is  staff 
director  for  thj^coimcil  and  Mr.  Whiting  who  is  4^  past  chairman  of 
the  advisoiy  cjouncil.  -  ^ 

Senator  Pelu  What  are  their  first  names? 

Mr.  KiTTo.  Mr.  Dean  Dannewitz  and  Mr.  Ralph  Whiting. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kitto  with  attachments  follows:] 
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CHAlfSiAN,  Senator  Hondale,  and  Mefflti&r>s  of  the  -Senate  Subcomml^t^fi 
on  Education:         '     .  .  - 

Firjt,  let  me  thenk  you  a^id  your  ConmUtee  for  the. opportunity  to 
present  testimony  .here  tod^y.    The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocationa,!  Education,  maide  up  of  thirty-five  sincere,  dedicated 
people  from  all  over  iKe  State  of  Minnesota,  considers  it  an  honor 
to^  be  n6re.    I  bring  you  their^best  wishes  from  the  gi^^at  State  of, 
Minnesota,    As  Cfjainnan  of  ttte  Council,^!  am  accompanied  here  today 
"by  Mr.  RdlpJv.  S,  Whiting^  a  past  Chairman  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Advisory  Council,  and  Mr,  Dean  V.  Oannewitz,  Counci.l  Staff  Director. 

Secondly,  before  I  get  into  the  testimony  itself*^  I  wish  to  have 
the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  go  oa  record  as  being  very 
proud  ami' supportive  of  the  Kigh  level  of  quality  educationr  being 
-provided  in  t|ie  State  of  Hingesota.    I  wouTd  especially  like  . to 
acknowledge  that  the  vocational , education  program  in  our  State  is 
considered  a  model  for  other  States  in  providlrig  vocational  educational 
services.    The  Council  is  very  pTeased  in  being  a  part  of  this,  ^nd 
want  to  contribute  whatever  we  can  in  continui/ig  quality  education 
at  the  h-ighest  level  possible..  , 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has^  reviewed,  analyzed,  and 
evaluated  th&  various  current  Federal  lAws  having  to  do  witti  vocational 
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-education,  with  particular'emphasis  on  Public  Law. 90-576,  "The 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968",  and  Public  Law  92-318, 
"The*  Education  Amendments  of  1972".    There  is  particular  interest 
in  Federal.  Legislation  in  1975,  because  PubUc  Law  90-576  is  due 
to  expire  this  year  and  must  be. renewed  or  amended. 

On  July  13,  1974,  the  Minnesota  State  Advisd'ry  Council  presented 
testimony  to  the  General  Subcommittee  on'Educatfon  of  the  U.S.  Hous^e 
of  Represeotatives  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.    The  Council  prepared 
a  report  as  a  statement  of  the  effectivenes| -and  responsiveness  of 
^the  provisions  of  Public  Law  90-576,  and  Public  Law  92-318,  Titles  X 
and  XII  to,  the  people's  needs  in  Minnesota.    The  basis  of  that 
evaluatfon  was  a  series  of  questions  compiled  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Vocational  Education.    Members  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Advisory  Council  worked  long  and  hapd  in  compijing  this  report,  the 
results, of  which  we  feel  are  a^signi ficant  today  as  they  were 
when  they  were  presented  at  the  hearing  in  July,  1974.    I  request'  ' 
that  6ie  Statement/Testimony  of  this  evaluation  and  report  be  included 
«s  part  of  our  testimony  here  today. 


The  Minnesota  State  Adv.isory  Council  has  concluded  that  on  the  basis 
of  their  analysis  and  evaluation,  the  Vocational  Education 'Amenaments 
,0/  1968  have  accompTished  a  great  deal  towards'  improving  Vocational 
Education/  and  is  basically  a  good  law.    In  considering  the  renewal 
or  amendment  of  this  law,  ,the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  recormiends^ 
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that  the  bask  purpose  s4nd  format  of  the  law  be'*kept  as  presently 
structured.    However,  tht  Council  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
administrative  implementation  o'f  Public  Law  90-576  has  not  conformed 
to  the  Congressional  mandate  expressed ^in  the  law.    For  this  reason, 
and  others  described  below,  the  Council  feels  that  several  changes  . 
^nd  improvements  are  needed  in  Public  law  90-576,  which  would  better 
insure  that  the  original  intent  of  Congress  be  reaffirmed,  clarifi^, 
and  administratively  implemented..  The  Minnesota  State  Advisory 
Council  is  convinced  that  Public  Law  ^-576,  as  well  as  Public  Law  92-318, 
represents  an  accurate  statement  of  tl^  demands  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation,  and  particularly  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
for  performance  accountability  in  the  offering  of  vocational  education  ' 
services.    However,  administration,  management,  and  implementation 
of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  have  left  something  to  be  desired. 

Therefore,  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has  chosen  to  develop 
its  own  general  reconroendations        proposed  changes  to  Public 
Laws  90-^76  and  92-318  in  preference  to  commenting  on  and  reacting 
to  changes  suggested  by  various  agencies,  associations,  commissions, 
"boradsTand/or  other  interesFed  orgaTvTzations.  TFese  "slatements  or 
recommendations  of  official  Council  positions  are  gene?"al  in  nature 
and  apply  to  issues  and  aoneerns,  rather  than  sug^gestions  for  revising 
specific  language  of  legislation  currently  before,  or  proposed  to  be 
submitted  to,  the  United  States  Congress.    This  is  in  keeping  with 
the  advisory  nature  of  the  Council,  which  does  not  include  direct 
lobbying  activities  on  specific  clauses  of  specific  legislation. 
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Therefore,  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Cogncil  for  Vocational 
Education,  based  on  positions,  opinions  and  observations  ^de  over 
the  past  several  years  has  prepared  the  Reconmendations  on  Potential 
1975  Legislative  Issues,  U.S.  Congress,  which  we  respectfully  request 
be  Included  as  a  part  of  our  testimony  today  and  are  included  in  the 
Appendix. 

THE  MINNESOTA  ADVISORY  COUiyi  IS  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THE  FOLLOWING 
\  GENERAL  AREAS  AS  THEY'  AFFECT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION: 

;     Comprehensive  Planning  and  Evaluation 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  has 
consistently  been  concerned  with,  and  highly  critical  of,  the 
current  philosophies,  policies  .and  practices  behind  the  development 
antJ  evaluation  of  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education.  .In  every 
AnnuaT  Evaluation  Statement  and  Report  on  the  State  Plan,  as  well  as 
testimony  given  the  U.S.  Congressional  Oversight  Cotrmittee  in  1974, 
the  Council  has  pointed  out  that  the  administrative  WKmentati.o,r\ 
of  Public  Law  90-576  does  rioi  c'ornwn^to*?Ke  Congressional  mandate  <-» 
to  provide  a  needs  assessment  and  a  pricing  out  of  potential  costs 
of  providing  vocational  education  services  based  on  the  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  in  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated^  job  opportunities.    The  Council  has  pointed  ou)^^  that 
the  current  methods  of  developing  the  State  Plan  for  Voqational 
Education  is  m>t  based  on  a  needs  assessment,  but  is  a  fiscal 
"compliance"  docufnent. which  budgets  programs  based  primarily  on  an 
assumed  availability  of  funds  forvocational  education.    The  Council 
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further  feels  that  the  development  of  the  .State  Plan  should  be  a 
comprehensive  planning  process  of  which  needs  assessment  is  a 
basic  element.    The  Council  suggests  that,  within  the  context  of  a 
comprehensive  planning  process,  the  needs  assessment  would  provide 
a  basis  for  establishing  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  funding 
for  those  areas,  programs,  groups,  or  whateveV.    The  Council  questions 
how  priorities^  in  program  planning  can  be  established  on  vocational 
education  unless  such  priorities  are  based  on  an 'assessment  of  needs 
and  a  comprehensive  planning  process. 

The  Council  has  had  difficulty  with  the  practical  application  of 
the  responsibility  to  annually  prepare  and  submit  to  the  United 
States .JCommissi oner  of  Education,  via  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
a  State  Plan  evaluation  statement.    Initial  rules  and  regulations 
established,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  law,  provided  no  necessity 
for  the  State  Board  to  respond  to,  implement,  or  even  acknowledge 
a  recommendation  made  by  the  State  Advisory  CounciK'  Conseque'>tly 
the  first  four  Evaluation  Statements  prepared  by  the  Minnesota  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  were  limited  to  providing 

a-st«t<ment--of-need  and  recommendations  in  the  areas  ^pacifically  

within  the  purview  of  either  the  United  States  CommiSKSion  of 
Education  or  the  United  States  Congress.   With  the  change  of  rules  > 
and  regulations  by  the  Conwiss loner  of  Education  several  years 
after  the  implementation  of  the "law,  there  was  a  requirement  of  the 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  to  specifically  react  to  the 
reconwendations  of  the  Council..  Generally,  the  issues  raised  by 
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the  Council  have  still  not  received  adequate  responses,    There  is 

no  requirement  for  conmuni cation  or  negotiations  in  the  present 

law  to  facilitate  elimination  of  differences.    The  Minnesota  State 

Advisory  Council  feels  that  the  1968  Taw  needs  strengthening  to 

provide  that  annual  appropriations  recommendations  for  vocational 
......  , 

education  be  bacl^ed  up  by  the  details  of  local  and  state  needs  for 
such  training  in  a  form  understandable  and  readily  available  to 
interested  parties/'  * 

Job  Placement  Assistance 
• 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  reconnmends  that  education  should 
have  a  continuing  supportive  role  in  assisting  the  individual 
person  in  pursuing  a  career.    The  Council/has. stated  that  education 
must  stand  ready  to  provide  supportive  services,  such  as  job 
placement  assistance,  to  facilitate  the  updating  of  individual 
talents.    The  Council  feels  that  ftssisting  in  placing  the  student 
in  an  appropriate  job  and  being  able  to  follow  up  with  the  student 
as  to  how  career  plans,  expectations  and  training  are  being  met, 
provide^  an  essential  feedback  jnech^^nism  and  check-and-Balance  to 
the  effectiveness  of  school  curricula,  as  we*ll  a^jjeducation  in  general. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  feels  that  job  placement 
assistance  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  State  OefWirtment 
'       of  Employment  Services  in  the  appropriate  states  so  that  a  compatible 
interrelationship  of  employment  and  placement  services  can  be 
developed.  ' 
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7. 


Role  of  the  State  Advisory  Councils  for  Vocational  Education 


The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has  frequently  quest iooe<l  the 
status  and  role  of  State  Adviso?y  Councils,  and  believes  that  not 
only  should  State  Advisory  Counpilsbe  retained^but  the  role  of 
Councils  should  be  clarified  and  strengthened.."  The  oasK  cof^-ePt 
of  State  Advisory  Councils  is  good,  but  the  Council  h^'  f<1t  that 
its  points  of  view  and  advice  should  have  tnore  of  an  )mpact  on 
vocational  educatipe^^ifSn^as  been  apparent.    The  CoyfKtl  feeU  t^at 
reconmenddtions  and  eya?uation  stater«ents  have  tended  tw  t»c  ^^n^riWf 
ignored  or  rationalized  as  being  unimportant^or  ic^practic*!  T|j<» 
Minnesota  ^tate  Advisor*y  Council  feels  that,  as  stated  -above*  n 
should  have  a  stronger  roVe  and  greater  direct  tnvolvetnent    .  t-^ . 
process  of  the  development  of  the  State  Plan  for  V*^     '  <i  t^ucation. 
The  Council  has  vigorously  suggested  that  the  legal  requirenj«ni  to 
"sign  on"  to  a  completed  State  P^an  d6es  not  provide  the  Council 
with  any  capability  to  follow-up  its  evaluative  suggestton*^.  Irit 
Council  has  also  suggested  that  the  State  Board  ot  Education  should 
make  more  effective  use  of  the  availability  of  tne  Council  tn  a 
continuing  advisory  role  to  the  State  Board. 


The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  CouAc?!  has  taken  tne  posUivn 
the  planning  process  for  the  Sta/e  Plan  for  Vocational  Education 
.should  include  all  vocation?r and  occupational  education  programs 
regardless  of  the  type  or  level  of  instUutrort»  whether  CouwunUy 
College*  State  College,  University  of  Minnesota*  etc.<  and  not  be 
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restricted  to  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institute  programs.  In 

the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  there  are  some  45  vocational 

educational  programs  currently  being  offered  in  the  Community 

Colleges  and ^34  vocational  education  programs  are  offered  through 

the  4-year  State  College  System,    The  Council  feels  that  implementa- 

tlon  and  clarification  of  the  roler  relationships  and  responsibilities 

of  the  Council  under  Public  Law  92-318,  which  provides  ^or  comprehensive 
f 

planning  of  aM  vocational  education  regardless  of  institution 
level,  type,  etc.,  should  have  been  made  ^ears  ago  in  order  to 
^tmpletnent  the  mtent  of  Congress. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  does  not  see  its  role  as  an 
admintstrative  or  a  research-oriented^  agency,  and,  fn  fact,  does 
not  aspire  to  assume  such  a  role.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
feels  that  k  should  be  initiating  and  utilizing  the.results  of 
more  independent,  objective  studies,  reviews  and  analyses  of 
vocational  educational  problems  and  needs  in  order  to  support 
evaluations  and  recownendations  made  by  the  Council.    The  Council 
feels  that  access  to  capabilities  for  research  and  professional 
advice  and  counsel  outside  of  the  established  educat1onai--?ystem 
would  greatly  improve  the  impact  the  Council  could  have  on  improving 
vocational  education.    The  C-ountil  feels  that  Federal  funds  which" 
support  Council  activities  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  If  such 
funds  were  provided  at  a  fully-funded  level. 
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Vocational  Education  Funding  % 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has  consistently  held  that 
first  priority  musj;  be  given  to  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  people^ 
for  vocational  education  at  the  local  level.    The  Council  feels 
that  funds  should  be  used  for  instructional  prqgrams  and  not 
diverted  to  administrative  or  other  non-instructional  activities 
and  purposes.    The  CounciT  suggests  that  one  method  of  controlling 
the  amount  of  funds  that  can  be  retained  at^the  State  l6vel  would 
be  to  define  the  term  "administrative"  in  sufficient  detail  so  as 
to  clearly  establish  the  intent  of  the  faw.    The  allegations  made 
by  the  recent  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  Report  on  this  subject 
could  be  overcome  by  implementation  of  guidelines  which  clearly 
define  such  limitations.    It  . should  be  clear  that  the  Minnesota  State 
Advisory  Council  is  not  criticizing  directly  or  Implying  the  number 
of  persons  in  administrative  positions  in  Minnesota  or  in  any 
state  is  excessive,  or  wrong,  but  that  there  is  an  apparent  need 
to  agree  on  what  Is  classified  as  administrative. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has  stated  that  the  deficiency 
in  the  planning  pracess  to  provide  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the 
need  for  services  by  all  categories  of  individuals  seeking,  vocational 
education  makes  it  impossible  to  document  that  the  current  sgt-asides 
are  not  adequate  other  than  by  the  number  of  individual  requests 
for  educational  services  heard  by  the  Council  from  Special  Needs 
(handicapped  and  disadvantaged)  groups.    The  Council  has  said  t^at. 
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for  all  prdctical  purposes,  the  current  set-aside  of  funding  monies 
represents  maximum  ef foi^t  %  the  State  rather  than  a  minimum  effort 
as  intended  by  the  law.    The  Council  has  further  painted  out  that 
where  depletion  of  Federal  funding  for  programs  of  the  Special 
Neeils  individuals  has  actually  resulted  in  termination  of  the 
**^«pecial  program.    The  Council  reconmends  that  a  r*equirement  for 
states  to  match  Federal  set-asides  for  Special  Nee^ds  be  established 
^nd  maintained  on  a  continuing  basis,  thereby  ensuring  state  and 
Joeal  involvement  in  and  cdmmitmertt  to  Special  Needs  programs  based 
on  assessment  of  needs., 

•Th©^<^ounci  1  has  also  been  concerned  that*  current  vocational 
educational  laws  act  as  a  disincentive  to  thdse  states  who  have 
achieved  outstanding  vocational  education  programs  because  of  the 
threat  that  Federal  funds  would  eventaully  be  diverted  to  states 
with  less  ef/ective  programs.    The  Council  feels  that  this  approach 
if  counterproductive  and  does  not  act  in  the  interests  of  the 
individual  states  or  to  the  nation,  as  a  whole. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  has  strongly  recommended  that 
all  facilities  and  resources  for  vocational  education  be  efficiently 
and  maximumly  utilized  regardless  of  type,  level,  fiistitutional 
setting*  public*  proprietary,  or  whatever.    The  basic  concern  of 
the  Council  is  the  availability  of  training  services  whether  they 
be  in  public*  private*  industrial  or  other  occupational  preparation 
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centers  to  meet  people  needs.    In  the  Council'ls  1973  Evaluation 
Statement  and  the  1973  Public  Report  the  Countil  said  "the  adoption 
of  a  policy  to  use  surplus  classroom  space,  y^clujding  the  use  of 
incentives  td  meet  the  challenging  enrollment  probTem^  and  prevent 
the  unnecessary  use  of  tax  dollars  on  new  structgres^hen*  buildings 
and  other  educational  institutions  operate  at  much  less  than  full 
capacity."    I  request  that  a  copy  of  this  Evaluation  Statement 
and  the  1973  Public  Report  of  the  Council  be  included  as  a  part 
of  this  testinwny. 

Council  Membership  *, 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  the  revisions 
to  the  1968  Act  provide  for  a  60-40  noneducator  to  educator  ratio 
of  membership  for  each  State  Advisory  Council.    The  Council  feels 
that  although  professional  educators  are  a  necessary  part  of  .Stajt«  ^ 
Advisory  Councils  and  supply  a  level  of  expertise  and  knowledge 
of  the  educational  system  that  noneducators  do  not  possess,  majority 
representatiqn  shoi/ld'^be  accorded /to  noneducators  who  are  not  a 
part  of  the  educational'  system  ^nd  who  can  take  a  completely 
objective  view  of  educatiom — f 

Congressional  and  leghlatlve  Communications 

»* 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  some  form,^  . 
of  improved  communication  and  liaison  be  established'jbetw^en.the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures.    We  ha.vfe  observed  that  ^ 
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the  goals,  objectives  and  concerns  of  the  Congress  are  very 
similar  to  the  goals,  objectives  and  concerns  of  our  State 
Legislature.    We  feel  there  should  be  a  more  direct  and  formal 
di a Jogue. established  between  Congress  and  State  Legislatures 
than  IS  currently  being  accoo^pl ished.    We  feel  that  by  discussing 
points  of  v>ew  and  objectives  that  many  of  the  problems  o'f  matching 
legislation  at  the  State  and  Federal  levels  could  be  overcome. 

Conclusion    •  ^     ,  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  repeating  the  recomnendation  of 

the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  that 

the  basic  purpose  and  ^format  of  Public  Law  95.-576  be  retained  as 

presently  structured  and  that  the  original  intent  of  Congress  be 
reaffirmed,  clarified  and  administratively  implemented  in  the 

areas  mentioned  in  this  testimony  and  in  the  sup'port  material  in 
the  Appendix.  ' 

We  would  welcome  any'^questions  you  may  have. 
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MINNESOTA  STATE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

MinnesoJo  %\o\t 
^  Advisory  Ccxjncil  for  VocoJionat  EducoJion 

Recommer>dojlons  on 
Pofenfiol  1975  Lcghlofive  Issues 

» 

U.   S.     CONGRESS      *  *   '  . 


THE  MINNESOTA  STATf  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FDR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION: 


RECOMMENDS  thbf  jhc  roles  of  the  Stptc  Advisory  Councils  for  VoccHorwl  EducoHon 
be  cloriftcd  ond  sJrengrhincd. 


RECOMMENDS  fhot  the  U.  S.  Congress  estobllsh  o  method  of  confroUing  the  omount 
of  Federol  funds  which  con  be  retoined  or  rhe  Stofc  level .   This  would  ossurc  rhot 
moximum  Federal  funds  will  be  mode  ovolloble  for  direct  services  to  vocotionol 
education'. 


RECOMMENDS  rhot  the  Secrctories  of  Heolth,  Education  ond  V/elforc  and  the 
Deportment  of  Lobor  be  required  to  estoblish  o  process  for  comprehensive  plonnlng 
which  relote  vocqtionol  educotion  to  the  Stote  post-secondory  commissjohs 
outhorized  by  the  Educotion  Amendments  of  1972  ond  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment ond  Troining  Act   (CETA)  of  1973,  to  ensure  thot  education  ond  manpower 
efforts  v/ill  be  coordinoted  ond  synchronized  for  students  ot  oM  levels  —  secoodory, 
post-secondory  ond  odult. 
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RECOMMENDS  t^t  if  iKc  U.      Congress  behcves  t^zi  pnorJfy  ofrcntion  sHouId 

given  to  persons  with  ipectol  needs  in  tHc  uflLzstton  of  f  ederol  fundi  in 
providing  progrons  ood  ^rvlces,  a  rcqulremenf  for  sfotes  to  motch  Fcderol  set- 
ostdes  for  speciol  needs, on  o  50  -  50  boiis  shoUd  be  otoblished  ood  fTvaInroine<i 
on  o  continumg  bosis,  tKereby  encoring  stotc  end  locoi  involvement  in  end 
corrvnittnenf  to  speciol  needs  progroms^bosed  on  ossessrrenf'of  netd',. 

w  .     .  .   .  i   •  s 

RECOMMENDS  thot  on  incentive  plon  with  recionoble  rr>oinrenonce  feotures  be 
devised  which  would  provide  new  Federal  funding  fo  those  ochieVing  ond  surpassing 
the  mecsoreoble  objectives  ond  intent  of  Congress  on  vocotionol  educotion>     "  ' 


RECOMMENDS  thot  Federal  funds  be  esfobllilved  to  encouroge  cooperotiye 
orrongements  to  cxptind  vocorlorwl  offerings  ond  strengthen  progrcms^  through 
use  of  other  nonprofit  troinlr^  fccJIities 


RECOMMENDS  thot  o  progrom  of  jpb  plocement  ossi»tonce  ond  follow-up  b* 
implementt'd  through  the  schooli  on  oil  Federolly  support^<3  vocotionol  educotion 
programs  v^itK  the  cooperotion  end  In  coordinotion  with  the  U.S.  Deportment  of- 
Employmont  Services. 


RECO^AMcNDS  thot  Federol  legislotion  be  changed  so  that  Federol  vocotionol 
fofvJs       required  to  be  directed  to  focol  educatlonol  ogencles  for  use  in  programs 
in  those  skill  oreoi  for  which  existing  or  onticTpated  (ob  opportunities,  whether 
locol,  regionol  or  ootlonol,  con  be  demonstroted  Lwjed  on  o  continuous  ossessment 
ond  onptysis  of  needs. 


RECOMMENDS  that  o  requirement  be  established  thot  o  portion  of  the  Federol 
funds  pernnitted  tc  be  retoin-jd  ot  the  State  level  be  used  speclflcolly  to  design 
end  irrplcment  on  integroted  comprehensive  plonning  process  for  the  development 
^of.the  Stote  Plon  for  Vocotionol  Educotl'on. 


RECOMMENDS  fbot  thp/^tterlo  for  membership  on  Stafe  Advisory  CocmcMs 
provide  for  o  rotla.-«foO  percent  r^n-educofors  to  40  percenf  educofors  fo 
total  CourKiLii'f^mbership. 


RECOMMENDS  tbot  the  channels  of  communtcotion  ond  liOJioo  be  jmproved 
between  the  United  States  Congress  ond  the  Stote  Leglslotyres  of  eoch  Stote. 


MINNESiOTA  STATE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATION^ EDUCATION 

,  ^  STATEMENT/TESTIMONY 
MINNESOTA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS  q^ERSIGHT  HEARINGS  ON 
PUBLIC  LAW  90-576  ,  PUBLIC  LAW  92-318,  AIJD 
RELATED  EDUCATIONAL^. LEGISLATION 

Adopted  March,14^  1974 

/ 

SUMMARY 


The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational. 
Education  has  prepared,  and  presents,  this  report  as  a 
statement  of  the  effectiveness  and  responsiveness  to  the 
people  needs  in  Minnesotya  of  the  provisions'  of  PL  90-576  , 
the  Vocation|il  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  Public  Law 
92-318,  Titles  X  and  XII,  the  provision  relating  to  pro- 
viding Occupational  Educational  Services  included  in  the 

4^ 

**Educationai  Amendments  Act  of  1972".  » 

The  basis  of  this  evaluation  has  been  the  ser^^es  of 
question^  suggested  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education',  in  concert  with  other  state  advisory 
councils  and,  it  is  our  understanding,  in  recognition  of 
questions  concerning  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Congress.  , 

This  Council  has  given  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  Division  of  Vocational  Technical  Educatidn; 
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randomly  selected  local  educational  agencies;  and  other 
interested  state  ag^encies  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
specific  issues  raised  by  the  questions^.     Our  report  in- 
cludes a  representation,  by  direct  tjuote^  of  these  views, 
particularly  those  o'f  the  stjate  administrative  agency. 

One 'basic  fact  seems  to  represent  a  summary  of  the 
findings:  ^ 

*    The  adalnistration  iaplesientation  of  Public  Law 
90-576, ^In  the  Stac^*of*Hinneeota-,-' does  not 
conforta  to  the  Consresslonal  taandate  to  provide 
a  needs  assessaent  and  the  pricing  out  of  ther . .  * 
co8t«  of  meeting  the  politicai*  coctaltmeat  of 
the  1968  law  to  provide  vocational  education  ' 
aervtpes  based  on  the  "needs,  interests,  and 
abilities  of  the  Individual"  In  light  of  "actual 
or  anticipated  J^b  <^portunities. " 

The  Minnesota  Council)  since  its  inception^  has  been 

concerned 'about  the  adequa,^y  of  the  data  gathered  and  used 

for  the  purposes  of  planning,  as  well  as  resource  allocation 

^  ... 

both  m  terms-  of  demons tratmg  the  needs  for  federal  and 
^'tate  funding  and  m  ^the  allocation  of  dollars.' 

The  state  administrative  agency  has  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  it  does  not  totally  portray  the  demand  for 
vocational  educational  services  in  Minnesota's  annual  and 

long-range  pl^^n  submitted  to  thp.  United  States  Office  of 

J  > 

Education,  as  required  by  Py^^0jfc5^/6 ,  or  in  other  concise 
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published  fozrm.    The  continuing  justification  for  this 
administrative  position  is  a  view  that  it  does  little  good 
to  dacument  the  needs  for  programs  and/or  additional 
resources  beyond  the  actually  anticipated  level  of  funding 
available  from  federal,  state,  and/or  local  sources. 

This  Council  views  this  attitude  and  management 
practice  as  contradictory  not  only  to  the  mandates  of 
1968  law,  but  also  t<r^h:e  functional  need  for  'additional 
documentation  to  justify  additional  appropriations,  both 
by  the  United  States  Congress  and  the  M^nesota  State  ^ 
Legislature^  ^  ^' 

A  secondary  isgue,  this  Council  would  identify, 

results  from  the  mode  of  the  management  of  the  1968  law:  * 

a  perpetuation  of  the  traditionaj.  use  of  federal  vocational 

grants  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the» public 

system  of  vocational  education: 

The  administrative  use  of  demogr^|^lc.  data, 
program  approvals,  and  criteria  for  personnel' 
and  related  cert  if  icatflon  gives  priority  t.o 
the  maintenance  of  the  institutional  setting, 
fit St  at  the  post -secondary,  then  secondary, 

*  artd  finally,  other  program  needs.    This  is 

rather^han  promoting  program  availability 
based  on  people  needs,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  concentrations  of  educationally,  economically, 
or  socially  disadvantaged  persons  and  t^ie 

^  ''handicapped. 
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P^ge  Four 

.  This  Councxl'^^is  of  the  view  that,  as  a  further^ 

result  of  this  management  philosophy  and  practice  there 

has  riot  been  an  identification  of\he  service  potential —  >♦ 

or  usie— of  private,  non-governmental  organizations, 

institutions,  and  agencies  providing  vocational  educa-  " 

tional  services: 

'The  adsiniscrative  consideration  of  the  full 
use  of  private')  as  well  as  public»  educational 
and  non-educat*ianal  facilities  currently 
available  to  provide  vocational  education 
opportunities  for  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
will  continue  to  be  token  as  long  as  the 
available  federal  and  state  dollars  will  not 
fully  aeec  the  funding  aspirations  of 
Minnesota  s  public  vocational  education  systems. 

Finally,  It  IS  the  summary  view  of  this  Council,  based 

^n  the  documentation  pre^dtit«d.j£)y  the  responses  to  the 

questions,  that  the  stated  purpose  of  federal  funding  to 

assist  m  assuring  accessible  vocational  education  services 

for  all  citizens  is  not  being  achieved: 

Significant  population  groups »  both  in 
Minnesota's  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas, 
are  not  being  adequately  seirved  with 
opportuniXles  to  attain  salable  job  skills, 
especially  those  who  are  handicapped  or 
igconomically,  socially,  or  educationally 
disadvantaged. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  degree  ,to  which  the  commitments  of  the  Congress, 
as  expressed  by  PL  90-576  ,   as  wei:^^  as  PL  92-318,  have 
failed  to  be  fulfilled,  is,  m  the  view  of  this^  Council, 
because  of  a  basic  contradiction  xn  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  branches  at  the  federal  and  state  level,  specific- 
ally the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed^ucation,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  state  boards  of  education,  and  state 
divisions  of  vocational  education  to  ignore  or  violate  the 
provisions  of  federal  statutes  without  penalty. 

Recocanendation.    That  the  Congress  reaffirm. thfe  -  - 

comltacnt  and  responsibility  as  placed  upon* 
the  executive  branch  of  goverruaent  to  fulfill  'the  f 
provisions  of  educational  lav^s  and»  fur t her » 
^  provide  ati  adequate  mechanism  for  the  citizens  and/ 

or  any  other  interested  organizations  to  use  the 
judicial  process  to*  prosecute  violations  of 
federal  law. 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  is  convinced  that 
the  will  of  the  Congress,    as  expressed  by  the  provisions  of 
PL  90-576  and  PL  92-318,  represents  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  demands  of  citizens  of  this  nation,  and  particularly 
the  taxpayers  of  Mihfiesota ,  for  a  performance  accountability 
in  the  offering  of  vocational  education  services.  Further, 
it  IS  the  view  of  this  Council,  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  equally,  and  as 
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aggressively,  hQl^  the  same  views  and  are  seeking  to  effect 
the  saiu*i!bandates,  which  have  been  presented  by  the,  Congress 
in  these  li^s. 

Contributing  to  this  problem  is  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
tive means  of^conununication  ^between  the  legislative  branches 
at  t'he  federal  and  state  levels.     Any  conununication  between 
the  Congress  and  the  M4.nnesota  Legislature,  as  a  .practical 
matte'-,  is  effected  through  the  federal  and  state  execu- 
tive branches,  and  conditioned  by  the  philosophy,  attitudes, 
and  prejudices,  of  the  Executive  branches: 

Reconmendatlon.    That  the  United  States  Confess 
explore  a  means  of  providing  for  a  direct  liaison 
with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
/    and  all  other  states^  territories,  and  possessions. 

This  Council  IS  aware  and  would  point  out,  th^at  there 

IS  a  natural  contradiction  of  responsibility  when  the 

administrative  agency,  fa<fed  wife4^the  normal  constraints 

of  available  resources,  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 

of  (Refining  a  demand  and  costing-out  services  far  beyond 

the  actual  or  currently  anticipated  revenue  resources: 

Recommendation.    That  revisions  in  PL  90-576 

provide  that  the  responsibility  for  identifying 

the  total  denand  for  vocational  education 

services  be y^ssigned  to  an  agency,  possibly  to 

the  state  legislative  branch  and/or  its  agents» 
> 
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without  the  day-to-day  considerations  of  budgetary 
llmitaclonS)  or  manageoent  responsibility.  The 
separation  of  the  responsibility  to  measure  the 
demands  for  services  from  the  manager's  da>-to-day  ' 
responsibilities  to  live  within  budgetary  constraints 
can  .provide  better  information  as  a  basis  for 
legislative  determination  of  priorities  of  allocation. 
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1.   IVIIAT  AMOU:iT  OF  FEDiilAL  FUNDS  ilAb  YOUR  STATi:  Ki^Cl-IVI  U   lU  LACil  OF 
THE  LAST  FIVL  YLARS?       IF  TllL  FULL  ATIOUIJT  Ab«iIt)KISni)  ilAD  UlXrf 
APPHOPKIATLD,   WHAT  A:10UNT  v;C)l  LD^^YoUR  STATL  UAVL  RIXLIVLD   IN  UACil 
OF  THE  LAST  FIVL  YKARS? 

Hccoivod  Authorized 

FY  1973*  0  5 

FY  1972  ■  a, 834, 384  12,825,000 

FY  1971  7,679, 33S  10,023,000 

i'Y  1970  "  6,757,15b  8,475,000 

*FY  19b9  5,084,  132  5,  325,000^ 

*  Figures  for  Fiscal  Year  1973  were  nut  available  at  the  time  ol 
preparation  ot  this  roi)ort.  ^  * 


2.  WIUVT  ARE  ALL  THL  FEDLR/M^   STATE,   A:JI)  LOCAL  DOLLAR  1:XPLNU ITURES 
FOR  VOCATiONAL  EDUCATIwrT  IN  EACH  OF  TllL  IJ\ST  FIVE  YEARS? 

Federal  State  and  Local**  • 

FY  1972  58,957,  139  5-^7,461,176  ' 

FY  1971  7,891,314  40,383,975 

FY  1970  6,367,259  31,295,892 

FY  1969  5,084,132  23,359,722 

**  These  £i<jures  have  been  prepared  from  tihe  official  records 
and  sui>initted  by  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Education, 
Division  of  Vocational  Education.     This  Council  has  been* 
informed  that  the  accountincj  of  local  dollars  is  limited 
to  those  funds  used  in  matching  Federal  ami/or  State 
monies  for  vocational  education  pro<jrans;  local  dollar 
figures  do  not  include,*  according  to  the    Division,  any 
local  expenditures  for  vocational  education  programs 
which  are  not  di  rec  tly  identified  as  Matching  monies  to 
Federal  and/or  State  vocational  education  support. 

3,  IF  FUNDS  WERE  liLLO  OVER  FROM  VEAR  TO  YEAR,   WHY  WAG  THIS  DONE? 

The  administrative  agency's  view  kjZ  why  funds  have /)een  held  over 
^is  as  follows: 

"Fedet;al  funds  have  been  held  over  every  year.  It  is  fortunate 
that  ii\b  araendment  allowing  the  carry-over  of  federal  funds  was 
passed.  The  delay  by  Conqresb  in  appropr latino  monies  maKes  it 
nearly  impossible  to  expend  the  funds  within  an  appropriation 
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year,     in  raoi^t  instances,  the  apftropriation  has  not  been  made  imtil 
at  JLeast  half  way  through  the  fiscal  year.    Not  knowing  the  anoun^ 
of  money  to  be  received  makes  it  impossible  to  conduct  programs  ^ 
that  will  expend  the  money  in  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year." 

This  Council  concurs  with  the  observations  of  the  administrative 
agency:  *  ^ 

The  fact  of  congressional  continuing  r^olution  and/or  actual 
appropriation  well  into  a  current  fiscal  year  almost  necessitates 
the  option  of  carry-over  funding.     This  CdCfncil  would  like  to 
point    out,  however,  that  the  fact  of  carry-c^ver  funds  should  not 
be  misinterpr(*ted  as  an  indication  that  the  State  of  Minr^esota 
cann'ot  use,  and  is  'not  using,  every  penny  of  Federal  dollars 
made  available  for  vocational  education  purposes.    Any  time  lag  ^ 
IS  due  to  mechanical,  process. related  to  fiscal  control  toN^ssure 
effeqtive  use  of  dollars.      •         ;  ^ 

»    "  *  * 

WHAT  IS  THE  RATIO  OF  UDUCATORS  70  NOH-KDUCATORS  Orj  YOUR  COUIICIL? 
should' THIS  RATIO  UC  DIFFERDIT?     IF  SO,  HOW? 

The  ratio  of  educators  to  non-educators  ot>  the  Minnesota  State  _ 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Lducation  for  the  past  f  iv^e/ years  ^ 
IS  as  follows:' 

* 

Educators       Non-Educators  • 


1969 

-     10  . 

10 

1970 

13 

* 

1971 

12 

•» 

13 

1972 

16 

13 

•  1973 

18 

17 

J  «.  >  i 

It.  IS  the  5,udgment  of  thid  Council  that  the  above  ratio 'of 
educators  jt6'inbn-educators  on  our  advisory^^^Council  is  reflective 
/Of  the  categorical  representation  suggest6d  under  provisions  of 
'law.  ■  '  > 

The  Coundil' recommends,  that  the  law^  should  provide  for. a  60-<<0 
nonreducator  to  educator  ratio-*    Hducators  are  a  necessary  part 
of  advisory  ."councils  and  supply  an  expertise  and  knowledge  of 
the  s/sten  tnat  non-educators  do  .not  possess.    However,  greater 
representation  should  be  adctjrded  to  non-educators  who  are  not  ^ 
part  of  the  system  and  can  take  a  more  objective  view  of 
education.     Non-educators  are  not  constrained,  either  oVejtly  or 
covertly,  m  taking  a  position.  ^  ^ 

Even' with  a  60-40  proportion  of  norv-educators  on  the  Council, 
the  problem  of  the  availability  of  ci.ti2en  members  of  the  .Council 
to  attend  meetings  m^y  .still  "persist.     Many  non-educator  Council 
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members  are  unable  to  get  tine  off  from  tiieir  3obs  or  are  financially 
unable  to  afford  the  loss  of  wages. for  the  hours  they  miss.  In 
order** to  alleviate  this  problem,  this  Council  reconmends: 

1.  Federal  appropriations  should  be  adeq^^te  to  provide 
for  reinbursenent  to  all  Council  nerabers  for  out-of- 

•pocket  expenses  Incurred  as  a  result  of  their  attendance 
-at  ^ny  Council  meeting,  'includimj  reimbursement  for  J 
loss  of  wages. 

2.  insure  geographic  representation  within  a  state# 
one  non-educator  Council  member  shpuld  be  appointed"  ^ 
from    each  Congressional  district. 

TO  WHAT  EXTEN't'  liAS  YOUU  COUriCIL  DECJ  COliSULTCD  ON  VOCATIOMAL  * 
EDUCATION  POLICY  I!{  THL  STATE  BtYOUD  TllC  imiTIWG  OF  THK  STATE 
PLAN?     PLEASE  GIVE  EXA.MPLES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  specif ic^  of ficial^  requests  received 
by  the  Council  for  advice  on  matters  concerning  the  policy  of 
vocational  education  beyond^^the  writing  of  the  annual  state 
plan. 

Request  for  Council  to  visat  and  make  recommendations  on 
improving,  services  at  the  Dlue  h.^th  Vocational  Center* 
Cambridge  State  Hospital,  and  the*ited  Lake  Indian  Reser- 
vation.    Recommendations  were  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Education  in  ar  nepp  on  :larchy3lr  1971.  1/71. 

^  *  •  ^  : 

Request  for  Council  t6  participate  »in  a  hearing* on 'the 
proposed  alternatiVtos  affecting *the  gavernance  of  public 
post-secondary  institutions  irt  Minnesota.     2/12/70 , 

Rcqueet  the  Council  review  the  total  program  of  teacher 
education  in  the  state.  1/14/71. 

i  - 

Request  the  Council  review  the  legislative  proposals  and  ' 
forward  their  Reactions  to  the  Governor's  office.  2/11/71 
and  continuing. 

Request  Council  to  comment  on  the  position  paper  df  the 
State  Doard  on  Career  Education.  2/10/72- 

Request  tbe  Council  undertake  a  study  on  the  effect  of 
tuition  charges^  in  AVTI's.  4/20/72. 

s»  Requestofi  recommendations  from  the  Council  on  the  implementation 
of  PL  92^318  in  Minnesota.  10/12/72. 
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Requested  by  State  Uoard  to  react  to  prepared ^^tatenent  of 
education  philosophy,  purposes  and  goal  atatcnent.  6/14/73. 

it  Kiust  be  acknowledged  that  representatives  of  the  adnmistra- 
tive  agencies  representing  vocational  education -i^avo  regularly 
attended  Council  neetings  to  nake  statements  of  l^^^l 
operation  and  nanagenent*  considerations  and,  as  ^^^^f  J^'  ^^^^^q,, 
have  nad  sufficient  opix^rtunity  by  virtue  of  on-gomg  discussion 
to  receive*  ativice. 

TO  wiL\T  e:<ti:::t  iiavi:  -I'ui:  rii:co!i.Mi;:.-DATio:JG  coriVvi:a:D  r:  vour 

COUNCIL'S  EVALUATION  RKPORT  l^VLU  lUVLZlfLinLDl     PLr.A^L  GIVL 

This  council  has  had  sone  difficulty  with  the  practical  ^PPl^^a- 
tion  of  the  annual  responsibility  to  prepore  and  ^^^^f  ^ 

United  States  Connissioner  of  Education,  via  the  State  lioard 
of  nducation  of  an  annual  evaluation.     Initial  rules,  and 
regulations  Established,  as  well  as  the  language,  of  ^he  law, 
provided  no  inandate  for  the  state  adninistration  to  'respond  to, 
let  alone  implement,  a  reconnendation .    As  a  result,  the  first 
four  statements  (evaluations)  prepared  by  the  Minneso^  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  were  limited  to 
orovidinq  a  statement  of  need  and  recommendations  in  areas 
specificllly  within  the  purview  ofi  either  the»United  f.tates 
Co^issxoner  of  Lducation  or  the  United  i^tates  Congress.  Included 
VaH  r^uest  that  the  approach  denand  that  state  plan  be  functional 
not  only  as  an  aCtuaOl  statement  of  need* 

With  the  change  of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  C6nn is sooner  of 
raucation  two  years  ago,  and  the  requirement  of  the  btate  ;ioard 
ofv^cft^on:!  nducati^n'tP  specifically  --^^^^^^^f ^ J™ 
of  the  council,  the  Minnesota  evaluation  statement  has  been 
directed  specifically  to  issues  within  the  compet^icy  of  the 
stite  administration:    These  issues  have  not  ^-en-^^^^P^^^^^ 
other  than  by  direct  rejection,        the  state  administration. 

Based  on  the  rejection  of  the  evaluation  Veconnendations  of  this 
council,  as  submitted  to  the  USOL,  with  the  Fiscal  ^^^^  f^^^^^^^ 
M^^^i  7im#.     iq73)     this  CoUncil  souyht  fron  representatives  of 
^hrSnite^Sti'tes^^oi^iL  of  Education,  Chicago  Regional 

Office,  a  clarificatiOD, 

Soeci^ic  inquiry  was 'made  by'  this  Council  of  a  ppsition  ^o^^^Jly 
expre^ed  in  ^he  State  Plan  by  the  State  Hoard.    A  ^econnendation 
by^thiJ  council  that  the  plani^ing  document  be  ^^"^P^^^;^^^^^ 
define  peopLe  needs  was  specif>ically  rejected  by  the  iJoard.  ihe 
State  Doard^'s  position  was,  and  is; 
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•The  0,        Office  of  Education  requirenents. for  planning  arc 
excellent  m  theory.    However,  there  is  a  deficiency  m  practice. 
The  planning  requirenonts  are  based  on  the  anticipated  receipt 
of  federal  dollars.     Because  there  is  literally  no  idea  of  the 
level  of  federal  funding  during  the  planning  period,  the  planning 
process  becones  unreal.    The  U,  S,  office  of  Education  requires 
that  the  State  Plan  be  prepared  xn  a  node  of  anticipated  (unknown) 
funding. 

■The  law  would  xnply  that  it  is  implicit  that , the* state  identify 
all  possible  vocational-technical  education  needs.  However, 
to  do  so  would  expend  considerable  effort  m  identification  without 
resources  available  to  meet  the  needs.    Therefore,  the  actual 
policy  has  been  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct'  planning  withm 
a  real  estioate  of  available  resources.    Thus,  the  result  is  m 
fact' an  understatement  of  the  need,  but  yet  one  that  is  practical 
and  usable. 

■Similarly,  tha  excess  cost  of  providing  vocational-technical  ' 
education  is  difficult  to  gather  with  accuracy.  Considerable 
research  has  been  conducted  in  this  area;  and  it  has  shown  that, 
with  Che  low  level  of  federal  funding,  to  accurately  reflect  its 
impact  would    cost  more  than  the  amount  provided  by  the  federal  ^ 
governaent.     It  is  anticipated  that  estipators  nay  be  developed  ^ 
in  this  area  eflat  will  provide  for  adequate  consideratipn, " 

This^'Council,  at  a  meeting  wxth  the  Chicago  Regional  OfTice- of 
the  Comissioner  of  Education,  ask(»d  for  a  reaction  to  the  above 
statement  by  the  Minnesota  State  13oard  of  Vocational  Education, 

The  USOE  Regional  Representative's  response  was  that  they  generally 
referred  to  the  State  Plan  as  a  planirmg  document,,  and  that  they, 
accept  the  law  which  s^^ys  the  Stat"^  plan  is  a  planning  document. 
Rules  and  Regulations,  Section  103.31,  says  the  plan,  is  a  detailed 
description  of  the  State  Plan  which  the  Council  has  an  input  into. 
It  spells  out  definitely  that  it  ^  a  short  range  and  a  long  range  • 
P^^"-    Our^nswer  to  your  question  would  be  whatever  is  submitted  - 

to  our  office  ^roa  the  State  is  a  plan  from  ihe  state.    We  see  

that  document  as  a  long  range  compilation.     It  is  a  State  Plan  whictf"' 
is  put  together  at  the  state  level  with  your  support  and  sign  on  — 
for  federal  monies,    Aft^r  the  plan  is  appfroved  and  the  budget  is 
approved  as  to  bow  to  spend,  then  state  and  local  dollars  come  as 
part  of  that  Plan,     plan  is  inclusive  6f  state,  federal  and 
local  plans, ■ 

The  Council  asked  if  all  state  plans  are  the  same. 

USOE  Regional  Representative  responded, - ■Gurdelines  are  put  together 
for  all  states  to  follow.    States  do  have  flexibility.  Overall 
plans  must  include  the  same  material  and  if  it  varies,  then  the 
state  roust  say  that  they  are  not  following  the  guidelines  and  give 
a  reason.     Part  three  -  goals,  objectives,  dollars  -*  that  is  a 
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planned  change  but  is  tiod  to*  dollars,    l^hen  that  plan  cones  to 
oar  office,  we  are  assuning  the  state  has  established  priorities 
on  spending  raoney  and  we  accept  yoar  decisions  on  how  to  spend 
dollars.    We  check  very  closeiy^that  dollars  fall  into  each 
category  ot  the  law.     The  state ' establishes  priorities  within 
parts 'g,  h,  etc.  — ^what  portions    will  go  to  secondary,  post- 
^secondary,  etc.* 

Tne  Coancil  asked  what  the  reaction  of  the  Regional  Office  was 
to  the  statcrr.ent  (that^  the  plan  is  not  reaily  a  plan)  . 

/ 

USOt  Regional  Representative  replied,*  "UCOL  cannot  accept  that 
stJtement,     The  statenent  is  in  error.  '  We  accept  it  as  a  planning 
ddbunent  to  us,  signed  by  all  state  agencies." 

The  Council  then  asked  if  they  (UGOE)  operate  on  the  basis  of 
e^sunption  and  if  m  fact  the  (guidelines  don't  have  any  cloat  to 
assure  a  planning  document  as  a  planning  docusent. 

LsoL  i<egional  Representative  responded, ^"We  accept  it  afs  a  plan. 

Gur  only  concern  is  that  the  ^'o<incil  nake«  an  evalaati(5n  and  that; 

/the  btate  Board  has  to  reply-.   .   .  The  Regional  Office  has  no 
^purisdiction  to  see  that  the  Board  rejects  or  accepts  the  Council's 
Irecortunendations.     At  the  Regional  level,  we  have  x\o  jurisdiction 
j  as  far  as  councils  are  concerned.    The  'Counc.il  report  goes  to 
I  -Washington  -  not  regionalized.     It  is  still  at  the  Central  Office. 
1  </e  (at  regional  Office)  are  told  only  that  the  Advisory  Council 
j  has  nade  a  statement  nnd  tha  iJoaxd^' has  replied." 

I  ^his  council  pointed  oat  that  the  rules  and  regal'atioils  establish 
J  that  the  Coraroissioner  shall  determine  to    his  own  satisfaction 
I  that  the  State  t^ard  lias  adeqaately  responded  to  the  Evaluation 
1  Btateiaent*.     The  Coancil  asked  if  this  is  done  in  W£Pshington. 

j  llSOK  ftegti?nSi*^^€^esentative  replied,  "Yoa  are  putting  as  on  the 
j  bpot  -  -It  IS  supposed  to  be  done  in  Washington."  ** 

'  This  Council  then  asked  if  the 'responsibility  td  make  a  judgment 
has  not  been  delegated  to  the  Regional  Office. 

»  USOL  xegionalUlepresentatives  resppnded  that,   "The  responsibility^ 
tias  not  been  delegated  ty^ the  regional  office.     le  only*  see  that 
an  evaluation  nas  been  sabmitted  and  that  there  is  a  response." 

This- coancil  asked  ^f  analyzing  the  substance  of  the  plan  was  not 
the  resporrsibility  of  the  Regional  Office*       -  ^ 

^  USOL  Regional  Representative  responded,   "'io,  not  right  now^ " 

This  ccAncil  aske^  if  the  Rec^ional  Office  -  with  responsibility  of 
managing  th§  law  —does    liave  any  knowledge  fron  Washington  or 
'Con»jress  as  to  whether  there  is  any -concern  of  USOC  in  this 
particv/lar'  valae  jadgnent  on  State jUoard  vefsas  Council  positions. 
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USOL  Regional  representative  said,  "v/e  have  not  asWJC:  flhd  liave 
not  had  any  input  into  what  kind  of  an  evaluation  this  should 
be.     If  it  cones  to  ^he  Kegional  Office,  we  do  not  receive  ♦ 
guidelines  (frora  Con^jress)  to  develop"  an  evaluation  of  how  Council 
recorusendations    haye  neen  accepted  oy  ti»c  i;oa?<i,  working 
relationship,  etc.  .   .  we  are  qiven  trie  ^utnority  only  to  say, 
*We  have  looked  at  Council's,  evaluation  and  Board's  reply'  ,  . 
rt'e  have  the  procedure  and  have  to  go  on  assumptions  that  if  there 
is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion,  at  least  in  first  instance  of  ' 
that,  there  would  be  no  posture  on  part  of  tiic  .<egional  uffice 
to  give  a  decision.     Je  would  sAy  'settle  yourself,  state  Jbard 
and  Council." 
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.<egional  i<epresentat ive  continued,   "fvs,  far  as  the  [Regional  uffice 
IS  concerned,  we  do  not  feel  wc  are  in  a  position  to  be  dictating 
to  state  -  they  have  to  try  and  work  out  their  own  problens.  At 
this  point,  I  don't  think  at  the  national  level  there  has  ever 
been  any  question  of  Utate  Plan  as  to  evaluation  and  answers." 

This  Council  noted  that  there  is  concern  on  the  part  of  Congress 
in  this  area.  > 

USOE  Hegional  Representative  replied, *"If  they  (Congress^  feel 
that  law  IS  not  being  fulfilled,  then  they  will  have  to  make  the 
law  stronger.     If  enough  Councils  across  the  nation  say  the 
USOE  IS  not  fulf illinc^the  law,  then  legislation  to  change  it 
should  be  nade." 

The  Council  aiked  if  a  state  -  whether  in  agreenqnt  with  Council 
..qr  not  -  is  in  violation  of  the  law  in  subnitting  only  a  fiscal 
'document.    '  " , 

VSaZ  Kegiona.1  Representative  asked,  "What  do  you  nean  by  a  fiscal 
document?"  .  . 

This  Council  replied  it  was  referring  t*  the  languag^e  us6d  in^ 
the  reply  of  the  State  Board  of  Vocatio;ial  l.duca*tion  "to  the 
Council's  1972  Evaluation  Statenent. 

USOE  Regioi^al  ^epxfesentative  said,  "7JlP  Gtate  Plan  is  not  a  fiscal  ^ 
documeht        it  is  more  than  a  fiscal  docunent.     Their  (the  State 
Board)  wording  here  that  this  is  a  fiscal  do<^arflcnt  and  no£  a  plan 
IS  wrong.     It  is  a  plan.     V/e  acdept  it  as  a  planning  docunent  and 
is  meets  the  requirenents. "  ' 

•  V> 

r  * 

The  Counci^l  asked  dOcSr  the  State^Plan  in  f^ct  comply  with^  tlic  law  \ 
if  the  State  is  not  responding  on  total  expenditure*s  of  rvoney  for  • 
Vocational  education?  .  » 

USOE  Regional  Representative  said,  "uc  have  ao  way  (of  assuming)  they 
aren't.    .If  you  know  different  then  say  so."  - 


'    '  'Id 
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The  Council  inquired  if  the  entire  State  Plan  is  sub3ect  to  public 
hearings. 


The  Council  then  asked  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Council  .and  State  Board  if  the  Ueyional  office  doesn't  try  to 
see  who  is  riyht  or  wromj?     If  State  Hoard  and  Council  still  can't 
coxnc  to  an  ayreenent,  what  tiien? 

l/SOL  ueyional  .representative  said,  "We  issune  agreertujnt  when  you  , 
sign  on.    This  rwy  be  a  weakness  of  the  law.    Three  state  plans 
have  not  been  approved  because  councils  did  not  sign  on.   .  .46 
state  plans  have  been  approved,  seven  are  awaiting  signature  and 
three  had  not  been  approved  by  the  Regional  oftices." 

This  Council  asked  about  the  sign  on  and  also  the  statement  ot 
points  of  disagreement  as  represented  »y  an  exhibit  of  the  Annual 
Evaluation  Statement  and  the  State  board's  responses  to -it.  , 

USOE  i^egional  Xepresentative  stated,  "These  are  two  different 
things.    One  is  signature  on  the  plan.     We  check  to  see  if 
Evaluation  Statement  and  reply  are  included  (as  exhibits) .  Reply 
could  say  we  disagree.     Different  process  than  the  signature  of 
the  Council  itself."  ^ 

USOE  Regional  .representative  said,  "Most  other  states  sign  on  with 
a  very  simple  statement  -  one  senJtence  long.  .   .  (refc^rred  to) 
unfortunate  language  saying  it  was  in  error  stating  a"^  fiscal 
-?r^f^n«-  only  .   .  .    (asked)   if  the  Council  cjets  an  answer  back 
frobn  Washington  when  Council  subnits  its  evaluation  report." 


''The  Council  asked  if  the  Kegional  office  receives  the  LValuation 
ileport . 

USOt  i<egional  .representative  responded,   "'We  receive  a  courtesy 
copy,  although  sometincs  we  even  have  to  ask  for  a  copy." 

Council  asked  if  it  would  be  consistent  to  have  the  responsibility 
to  follow  these  points  of  law  and  managing  at  Regional  Office. 

USOL  .regional  Keprosentative  replaed,  "Yes.     Regional  office  has 
authority  to  approve  State  Plan  and  the  only  reason    it  is  sent 
to  V/ashincfton  to  be  signed  by  the  Conmissioner .    :Jormal  and 
natural  for  Council  to  go  through  our  office." 

Council  asked  in  the  Regional  re^^ewing  of  State  Plan  and^ in 
reading  the  response  of  State  Hoard  stating  this  was  a  fiscal 
document  and  does  not  represent  all  the  activities  of  the  ,st^t»x 
does  that  not  raise  questions  i»»  terms  of  other  responsibility  in  ^ 


OSOE  Regional*  Representative  responded,  "Yes." 


Th.is  Council  said  no. 
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-the  Plan?    If  the  state  board  c^dnits  not  puttin^j  all  facts  ;n 
docunent,  *^hat  cause  and  effect  does  tnat  nave  in  terns  of  thO* 
recjional  review  of  the  Hlan? 

^  %  —  i 

U^Jt  Ke^jionul  .lei^resentative  stated,  "It  does  not  talk  ^ixjut  noney 
here."  *        "  «  «  i 


Council  then  quoted, 
IS  inadequate.   .    . " 


*»o  question  in  our  mind  that  plan  information 


USOE  .-Regional  Representative  responded,   "The  first  twS  State  Mans-, 
that  carie  m  (in  1969.  and  I'iJQ)  were  thick  becayse  they  haH  detailed 
denograpnJK:  information.    We  saic!  that  part  you  need  withm  the  r 
state  for  your  own  jilanning  but  We  want  a  state  sunmary— t  period. 
We  were  wading  through  page  after  p^ige  of  detailed  infoma.tion  which 
was  sumniarized.     It  was  difficult  to  (/et  to  the  sunuiary.     Wft  na^e  ^ 
the  sug^tfstlon  that  as  far  as  we *were  concerned,  the  state  still 
had  the  essential"  infomation  we  wanted  m  the  sunmary."       ,    .  '. 

»  „  ,  '  t     *»  • 

This  Coun<!il,  noted  receiving,   in  the  spring  of  1971,  a'^speOif ic,* 
resp<^nse  f  rora^the,  Sfate  Department  referring  to  it  as  a  fiscal'* 
document.    Council  also  referred  to  I'L  90-576,  Section  123.  The- 
Council  asked  in  fact  the  posture  taken  by  the  State  Dt>ard  in^not* 
presenting  all  information,  does  the  Itegiona^  Office  feel  it  is 
getting  enough  information  to  make  a  value  judgment?  ^ 

l^egional  keji/esentat^ve  said,  "Yes."  *  . 

.  '     .  .  ■ 

The  Council  asked  i^  the  UL^oV.  felt  that  there  was  needed  a  detaile^i 
plan  within  >iinn«GOt a  responsive  tjo  these  summary  documents  submitted. 

USOt  Uegional  Kepresentrative  responded,  "What  should  happen  is  that 
the  State  Plan  should  be  put  together  after  all  information  is 
received  frpm  all  locales.     Get  all  intormatiorPff om  local  LIIA's 
and  then'out  of  that TinforiHiit ion,  put  it  together  and  establish 
priori.ties.    Ail  locil  information  cannot  i^j  put  in  the  State  Plan  - 
too  much.    The  labor  figures,  and  demographa^:  statistics  in  most  ' 
"Cases  are  obtajined  from  Isirgcr  areas  (not  be  school  districts), 
poofed  together  from' local  sources  and  come  up  to  th^  district  and 
.  IS  there'put  together.!;^  a  State  Plan."         *         ^  • 

Th Id- Council  asked  the^K5fcgional  Office  if  the  evaluatioK<3hould 
address,  the  Hower  level  dSf  information  or  address  the  State  Plan. 

|.    '  t 

OSdi:  Regionar  ileprescntative  replied,  -The  Council  Has  to  evaluate 
whethqr  edi^cation  jrs  meeting  the  needs  of  all  peopla  -  going  to 
^have  to ^filter  back  to  local." 
n  *  / 

^Council  asked  .how  the  Hecj lohal  jjf  f  ice  sees  its  evaluation  responsi- 
bility and  ours  (the  Council)-.  .  '  ♦ 
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USOE  Re9ional  tlepresentative  said  their,  "evaluation  of -programs 
really  conies  only  at  tine  of  acceptance  of  Plan  -  we  provide 
technical  assistance,     points  of  pr9blcn  areas,  etc.     Unit  audits 
(«EW)  .and  if  they  (UEW)  ^tind  sone thing  wrQn<j  then  we  (tJSOD 
Regional  Jtfice)  raa^e  dc'cisions  to  settle  the  audit,      ^e  (Regional 
«>ffice)  uo  not  oi^:»j.cia lly  sapervis^i- or  evaluate  to  that  point." 

^ This  Council  expressed  a.  desire  to  understand  its  role  in  rela- 
ty.offship  witn  that  of,  the  .tegional   )ffices.  "It  ^intcd  out  that 
It  prepajres  a  sign  on  statement,  which  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  this  Council  is  in  agreement  with  the  Gtate  Plan,  and  an 
Evaluation  Statement  each  fall,     Vhe  Htate  Uoard  of  Education 
reacts^  buj^jjj^  tjiQ-^  \f*H,^ji^^^he  Council,  as  far  as  the  Regional 
Office-  or  UbOi-  IS  concerned  there  seens  to  be  no  concern* about 
agreement,  * 

The  Council  asked  if  they  could  interpret  what  the  i'egional 
Representatives  were  saying  literally  to  say  that  their  only 
concern  as  to  receive  evidence  of  the  preparation  of  statements 
by  the  State  Board  and  the  Council, 

Ihe  Kegionul  .representative  responded,  "The  only  alternative  the 
Council  has  is  to  review  the  btate  Plan  and,  if  input  doesn't  go 
in,  then  refuse  to  sign  it  .   .   ,  This  is  a  red  flag  device  (to 
the  :<egional  Office)  , 

The  Council  pointed  out  that  undev  it5>«*jj|iderstanding  of  the  law, 
the  ^fact  that  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  express  its  opinions 
/    in  nakinij  recoi.onundationa  for  inclu&iorf''in  the  iitate  Plan  in  itself 
meets  tae  roquireiaont  of  provision  of        90-576,     As  a  result, 
the  Council  is  cqncerned  that  a  refusal  to  sign  on  simply  because 
of  a  disagreement  with  thu  context  of  the  plan  —  in  response  to 
the  specific  requirement  of  thu  law  thaj:  thu  councils  acknowledge 
whether  or  not  thuy  havu  L>een  given  an 't/pportunity  to  be  heard 
would  in  fact  uc  illegal, 

UoOE  Regional  .lepresentative     suggested,  "There  is  a  possibility 
that  there  ntfSeds  to  be  further  legislation,**^ 

/«i  ■  -  ^ 

'7,  WHAT  AI^TERUATIVEG  TO  AIJ  AliriUAL  LVALUATIOU  lU^PORT  WOULD  BL  MORH 
EFFLCTIVE  TlIA:i  TilL  PRKSlI^iT  SYSTLM?     WHAT  ACTIOIIS  iLAVL  YOU  TAKEU 
TO  FOLLOW  UP  i<LC0;iML:4UAT IONS  riOT  ADOPTED?     I^LEASH  GIVE  DETAILS. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  annual  evaluation  report  and  process 
really  hinges  qn.  the  necessity  for  the  administrative^  agency 
and  t'he  Advisory  Council  to  negotiate  an  atjreement  on  differences 
of  opinibn  expressed  in  the  annual  evaluation. 


Taken  from  the  transcript  of  the  October  4,  1973  meetij;ig  with 
the  Evaluation  Input  Committee  of  the  Council  and  the  Chicago 
Regional  office  of  USOL,   3:30  p,m,.  Council  office,  St,  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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A  partial  answer^ to  this  question  is  reflect  m  our  response  to. 
question  No.  6,  "To  what  extent  have  the  reconunendations  contained 
m  your  Council's  evaluation  report  been  inpleraented?  Please 
give  examples." 

The  current  evaluation  by  this  Council  is  such  because  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  fails  to  assurae  its  responsibility 
under  the  law  to  mandate  that  the  state  agency  conplv  with  the 
provisions  of  PL  90-576.    Most,  if  not  all  objections  expressed 
^  by  this  Council  m  its  annual  evaluation  report,  have  centered  on 
areas  vhere  this  Council  perceives  an  ov^rt  decision  by  the  state 
adminrstrative  agency  to  ignore  the  intent,  if  not  the  concrete 
provisions,  of  the  law. 

The  assumption  by  the  United  states  Office  of  Education  of  its 
responsibility  as  established  under  the  law  would  make  the 
evaluation  process  more  functional  and  effective.     Beyond  that, 
the  Congress  might,  responsive  to  a  sensitive  State's  rights 
issuq,  provide  m  law  that  the  governor  of  a  state  certify  a 
review  and  adjudication,  if  and  when,  an  advisory  council  identifies 
a  serious  deficiency  and  an  inability  to  reach  a  reasonable 
agreement  with  the  administrative 'agency . 

'  Further,  recognizing    that  m  some  instances  governors  may  not 
wish  to  act  m  such  a  judicial  process,  the  Congress  might  provide, 
as  an  option  to  the  governor's,  for  the  establishment  of  a  third  < 
+party  arbitration  board  which    could  be  available  to  the  governor, 
the  ad\^isory  council,  and/or  administrative  agency  in  the  individual 
states  in  order  to  provide  a  solution  to  deficiencies  idehtified 
through  evaluation.     Such  a  board  might  be  menbered  by  representar 
tives  of  other  advisory  councils,  other  administrative  ayencies^ 
and/or    knowledgeable,  but  disinterested  third  parties. 

.  HAVE  YOU  FOUIJD  THAT  OTHKr' AGENCIHS  (e.g.  LEA»S,  PUBLIC,  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS,  P>ST-5EC0NDARY  IliSTITUTIOtlSJ  DESIRE  TO  USE  THE  COUNCIL 
AS  A  RES6URCE?     PLEASE  GIVE  EXAMPLES  OF  SERVICES  PROVIDED.  . 

^Y^s  Council  has  found,  on  numerous  occasions,  that  its  services 
have  been  requested  by  local  educational  agencies  and/or  other 
groups  concerned  with  the  availability  of  educational  -  vocational 
S6rv4.ces  m  Minnesota. 

^or  eicample,  m  January  of  1973,  a  group  of  parents,  df  mentally 
retarded  citizens  and/or  non-governmental,  non-profit  agencies 
providing  "work  ActiJ^ity"  services  for  the  mentally  retarded  were 
notified  of  a  termination  of  vocational  educatj^on  monies  for  the 
support  of  these  vork  activity  proyrartjs.     The  Council  was  asked 
and  attempted  to  serve  as  an  "amicus  curiae"  between  the  parent 
and^  agencies  group,  the  Division  of  Vocational  i:ducation,  the 
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State  Uoard  of  LducdtAOn,  an"ii  t\iC  Governor's  Office.  Unfortunately, 
the  interests  of  tiie  parents  and  agencies  were  not  satisfied  and 
tne  issue  is  currently  before  the  Onited  States  Federal  Jistrict 
Court  in  St.  Paul,  .Unnesota. 

Individual  local  agencies  have  contacted  and  discussed  with  this 
Council  concerns  auout  bpecific  connittnents  of  the  annual 
state  pl*an  for  vocational  education  and/or  rules  and  regulations 
which  impose  upon  scliool  districts,  a",  a  condition  of  receiving 
federal  or  state  monies,  conditions  wJiich  seeningly  contradict 
the  local  LUA's  needs  and/or  the  neeus  of  the  citizens.  Guch 
state  requirements  have  included  corfplaints  about  criteria  for 
curriculum,  which  reflect  a  metropolitan  union-oriented  work 
force  (apprentice-oriented)  demand  for  rural  areas  where  the 
extension  of  unions  or  mininum  standards  imposed  on  an  urban 
metropolitan  center  seem  unnecessary  or  impractical. 

Another  example  was  the  contradiction  between  a  state  over  sjjpply 
of  some  professions  in  certain  areas   (practical  nurses)^  as^-^n 
obstacle  for  local  program  approval  in  an  nrea  where  a  seveic  shortage 
and  need    for  practical  nurses  is  compounded  by  the  inability  to 
attract  to     that  area  persons  with  those  skilLs.  ' 

Tins  Council  has  also  been  Used  Ijy  the  Minnesota  Loqislature  a-, 
a  tliird  party  interpreter  of  neods  of  vocational  eilucation  during 
the  1973  regular  session  of  the  Legislature.     Tor  instance,  tins 
Council  served  as  an  influence  to  yo't  an  additional  four  million 
dollars  appropriated  for  vocational  education  based  on  callirg 
attention  to-  the  disparities  between  the  funds  to  be  appropriated  » 
in  final  bill  being  considered  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  Governor's 
recommended  budget  for  vocational  institutions  and  non-vocational 
institutes, 

IS  YOUR  COUNCIL  ADLi:  TO  FO;iCTIO!>r  AS  TlIK  IND3PLWDENT  AND         .  %  ^ 
AUTONOMOUS  AGENCY  TdC  LAV/  AnD  RLGULATIONS  RL^AirL?     ARE  ThERE 
PRACTICES  IN  YOUR  STATE  TIIAT  i:iPEDi:  THIS? 

Curr^t  Minnesota  Statutbs  constrain  thq  activity  of  the  Council 
only  to  the  extent  of  tne  limitations  placc^'d  on"  the  ability  of 
the  Council  to  reiinburse  members  for  expenses.  Specifically, 
as  an  example,  since  most  m<^mbers  of  the  Council  are  employed, 
there  is  a  great  benefit  in  having  meetings  at  the  lunch  hour 
whep  individuals  are  available  to  get  away  from  work  for  Council 
activity.    Current  Minnesota  rules,  regulations,  and  laws  prohibit 
the  reimbursement  of  individuals  for  luncheons  unless  such  individuals 
are  required  to  stay  over  night  xn  an  out-of-town  setting. 


ARE  THERE  PROBLEMS  IN  YOUR  STATE  WITH  THE  DEFINITIONS  t'ROVIDED  IN 
SECTION  108?     IF  SO,  WHAT  CHANGES  SHOULD  BE  MADE,  AND  WHY? 

NO. 
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11.  TO  WIIAT  EXTENT  DOi:S.,T?ii:  STATE  UOAUD  USE  PRlVATil  VcXJATIONAL 
THAirUUG  IN'STITUTIONS?     PLEASE  GlVI.  DATA  yEA.«  UY  yEAR.  . 

The  position  of  the  sjtacc  adninistrat'ivc  aycncy  is: 

'  "The  State  board  does  not  imlivj-^ually  contract  with  private 
vocational  training  institutions.     InUiviUaal  districts  conducting 
vocational-technical  trainimj  classes  are  allowed  to  contract  with 
private  institutions.     Where  economics  and  quality  proqranming  can 
be  obtained  through  private  institutions,  the  local  districts 
are  encouraged  to  participate.     Because  this  is  a  local  decision, 
the  private  institutional  activity  does  not  appear  in  the 
federal  reports.     In  those  prograns  where  thfc  Division  has  had 
a  more  direct  involvement,  such  as  IIDTA,  private  contracting  has 
been  more  pronounced." 

This  Council,  in  order  to  respond  to  this  question,  asked  the 
Minnesota  Association  of  Private  Trade  Schools  to  record  their 
experience  level.    The  following  tables  suc^^jest  their  responses, 
which  also  provides  a  conparison  of  private  vocational  program 
use  by  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  manpower 
development  traininy,  and  other  related  programs: 

Use  of  Private  Trade  Schools  by  State  Administrative  Agencies 


Groups  Contracting 

With  Private 

Trade 

Schools 

All  School  Total 

Vo-Ed* 

1121 

Other 

1969 

0 

13 

15 

108 

1970 

0 

10 

15 

40 

1971 

0 

12 

^  15 

43 

1972 

0 

-  47 

22 

47 

  0 

47 

14 

24 

**Grand  Total 

of  Students 

0 

170 

176 

306 

* (Through  Local  Education  Agencies  or  state  contracts) 
**Some  school  responses  indicated  totals  that  were  not  distributed 
by  year.  '  V 

i2.  WllAT  HAS  BEEM  THE  ALLOCATrUTT  OF  RESOURCES,   IN  TOTAL  DOLLARS  A;ID 
IN  J^ERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOII  ^l^LLARS  SPENT  YOUR 
SVATEf  t'OR  EACH  OF  THE'PU^POSEG  UIIDER  SECTION  122  FOR  EACH  OF  THE 
LAST  FIVE  YEAIJS?  ^  ^ 
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':fA^o  And  Local* 

Total 

M39 

> 

v47,40l,i;b 

1. 

Scconaary 

712,044 

li.O 

1 1, , Jul 

2. 

Posrt  Sec. 

1,721,46C 

19.0 

24, 161,213 

3. 

.vuul  t 

2  /  J  ,  J 1 J 

3 .  J 

3,4'J1,U4J 

4. 

(a)  ULsaav. 

1,  244,'J47 

14.0 

J  J 1 ,  J  (j  9 

tu)  iianJicap. 

MJ,213 

8.0 

14/, 474 

3 . 

construct^ 

2,i;2C,262 

2<;.o 

2 , j2o,262 

6 . 

Oui^.  &  Coun. 

133, 326 

2.0 

u7C,lJ7 

7. 

Con.  Instr. 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

3. 

Anc.  i>erv. 

.  2,144,772 

24.0 

4,09H,474 

FY 

i;'C?tlf»-rrll 

'If  /irf  and  Local* 

Total 

37,391,314' 

C40,3d3,97:^ 

1. 

Secondary 

94,942 

1.0 

3,93{>,o42 

'> 

l'OSt>  oCC. 

2,  149,003 

27.0 

22,  174,220 

3. 

\dult  V 

172,963 

2.0 

2,373,4*17 

*« . 

(a)  O-isadvK 

1,123,142 

14.0 

28a, 7ra 

fb)  .handicap. 

532, 19U 

7.0 

40  ,796 

5. 

Construct. 

1,970,000 

23.0 

1,970,()00 

6. 

Gui^.   &  Coun. 

4^,363 

.0 

17  ,445 

7. 

Lon»  Instr. 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

o  . 

<iRc»  iJerv. 

1,  394,*)3'; 

IJ.^ 

4,092,240 

24. «) 
31.0 
7.0 
1.0 
.3 
5.0 
1.0 
-0- 
').0 


22.0 
:>6.0 
6.0 
1.0 
.1 
j.O 

.04 
-0- 
10.0 


rv  1  )U 

I'o^al 

56,367,  2j<> 

^31,293, J92 

1. 

.^Gcondarv 

354,903 

C. 

0 

21.0 

2. 

Post  Gee. 

1,361,304 

21. 

0 

13,635,787 

44.0 

3. 

Ada It  ' 

9^,'J33 

1. 

0 

2,033,493 

7.0 

4. 

(a)  Jisadv. 

6J7,9i; 

11. 

0 

577  ,625 

2.0 

(b)  Handicap. 

556,876 

9. 

0 

301,935 

1.0 

J . 

Construct. 

1,905,262 

30. 

0 

l,9Jj, 262 

6.0 

6. 

Guid.  it  Coun. 

2  C  0 , 3'4 1 

4. 

0 

260, 341 

1.0 

7. 

Con.  Instr. 

-0- 

-0- 

 - 

-0- 

3. 

Anc.  Scrv. 

283,952 

5  . 

0 

2,437,813 

u.o 

•Figures  do  not  include  non-matched  local  funds. 

At  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  this  testimony,  break-down  figures 
'  for  fiscal  year  1969  wcre*^  not  avai^lablc.    FY  1969  figures  were  not 
divided  into  Section  122  categories. 
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Page  Fifteen  , 

13.  ARE  TIIERi:  P.IOQLCIS  \il7h  'niL  DLFIN ITlOr.L  Of  POST-GKCQ-J JAKY 
EDUCATION,  AJULT  EDUCATION',  OH  OTUVR  TlllUXS  l.i  VOUIl  r>7\7' ^ 
IF  GO,   HOW  SHOULD  THEY  DI   CiUV/CED,  All'J  MIY 7 


14.  A.iL  THE-'JEFI.ni'IO.NS  OF  ILViDICAPl'L'J  AJD  JIi.AJVAJ\ AGi;:)  UbLD  IN 
YUv'R  STATL  ADLyUATL?     li'  ',0T,^  Ho'.;  MIUULD  VMLY  iii    ClhVJGLD,  A'iD 

Based  ort  tnis  Council's  experience,   the  problen  does  not  seen  * 
,        to  center  on  the  Jefinition  of  tne  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 
The  basj.c  issue  Vould  seerr^to  "l^e  the  e>.t6nt  of  the  ethical,  legal, 
as  well  as  monetary,   responsibility  to  serve  this  class  of 
citizen. 

The  administrative,  agency  * s  answer  to  this  question  is: 

"Yes,     ?he  State  of  .'linnesota  used  the  grid  developed  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of.  Education  in  determining  disadvantaged,     Ue  use  the  some 
criteria  as  Special  Education  in  identifying  handicapped,  Howevbr, 
the  persoi>  is  not  disad;/ftntaged  or  humlicappeU  unless  he/she 
cannot  compete  ih  regular  vocational  education  and  needs  supportive 
help  or  a  spiacial  progran," 

* .  «r  * 

The,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabi 1 itation , ^although  it  has  no 
definition  for  the  .disadvantaged,  did  subnit  tlie  following 
definition  for  handicapped: 

"(1)     Any  mclividual  who  has  a  physical  ^or  mental  disability  and  "** 
-a  substantial'  haijdicap     to  einploynent  which  is  of  such  a  n^iture 
that  vocational  rehabilitation  ^rvicps  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  render  hirrt  fit  to  engage  in  a  gainfvil  occupatjion  including  a 
gainful  occup*tion  which  is  more  consistent  v/ith' his  capacities 
and  abilities. 

^  "(2)     Any  individual  who  hafe  a  phyoa'c^i  or  nental  -disabili'ty  and 
.       subs^tarjtial  hand.idap  to  enploynent>  for  whon  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  are  necess^^ry  for  the  purpose  of  extendet! 
evaluation  to  cleternine  rehabilitation  potential,*" 


The  DepartmCTJt  oC  Manpower  Oervicos  has  submitted  tlie  following 
'definitions: 


disadvantaged  individual,   for  rianpower  Progxan  purposes,  is 
poor  person  who"  doeS  not  have  suitablcf  enpJ^oynen't  and  who  is 
\      either   (D^a  school  drOpjsut,'  (2)   a  nenlier  of  a  m'nority,    (3^  under 
^  22  years  of  age,    (4)   45  year?  of  age  or  over,  or   (5)  htindicapped , 

"Althoagli  son^'e-  sort  of  basic  definition  is  undoubtedly  required* 
to  provide  guidelines,  we  do  have  oijjections  to  this  definition'^ 
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Our  mam  objection  of  the  definition  is  tliat  it  does  not  allow 
sufficient  flexibility  to  pernit  inclusion  of  persons  who  of  right 
sUould  ♦be  considered  disadv.anta<j<td  so  that  ^thoy  nay  be  aided  by 
Manpower  proarans.    Many  of  thtfse  persons  are  technically  not. 
eliyible  vithin  the  definition,     -'e  feel  that  this  objection 
could  be  overcome  by  building  a  waiver  system  into  the  criteria 
for  selection.     Tnis  would  allow  related  factors  to  tenper^the 
.  strict  linits  of  the  definition'.     Such  itens  as  the  existence  of 
substantial  debts,  lack  of  financial  reserves,  prospects  for 
employm^^nt,  etc.,  could^  then  be  considered  in  de terrain in<3 
disadvantaged  status." 

All  applicants  of  the  Manpower  Prograii:  arc  identifiea  as 
"handicapped"  whO:  ,  -^n 

"(I)     llave  a  condition  which  is  included  in  a  list  of  66  specific 
disabilities. 

",(2)     Have  a  service-connected  disability  rated  10  percent  or 
more  by  the  Veterans  Adninistration  or  which  resulted  in 
retirement  fron  the  service. 

"{3)     Have  any  other  physical,  nental,  or  emotional  disability 
which: 

(a>    "Requires  the  applicant  to  modify  or  change  his 
c^c^upatxon .' 

(b)  flakes  it  difficult  for  the  applicant  to  get 
enploye^  acceptance  for  ijuitable  work. 

(c)  j^equires  special  consideration  to  prevent 
the  applicant  fron  undertaking  work  likely 
to  aggravate  the  disability;  or  cause  hin  to 
jeopardize    the  health  or  safety  of  other^. 

<d)     Restricts  the  opportunities  of  an  inexperienced' 
handicapped  applicant  for  entering  industry, 
tr€tde,  or  profession. 
V  (e)     Indicates  that  the  handicapped  job  seeker  can 

_  improve  his  employability  through  the  use  of  the  y 
adjustment  service  of  another  agency. 

"This  definition  appears  to  be  very  adequa^te  and  nucl\,  more  ^Msable 
than  others  currently  in  use.    Many  defini-tMons  are  very  vague  or 
subjective.     In  their  effort  to  achieve  brevity  rfiey  have. lost 
the  speo-ific  guidelines  which  are  ttfecessary  if  there  is  to  be  * 
uniform  identification.     These  guidelines  are  especiaj-ly  important 
to  assure  tha.t  all  who  night  benefit  fron  services  Available  are 
identified  and  considered  for  then- 

"Definitions  such  as  'Disability.'  neans  a  ncntal  or  physical, 
condition  which  constitutes  a  handicap  are  not  only  sob'^ective 
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out  vague,     ^tateraents  of  this  type  nai*  be  acceptable  for  general 
discussion  purposes;  /lowever,  they  Uo  not  provrde  sufficient 
infomatipn  for  nalcimj  uniform  identification  and  statistical 
reports  of  agency  activities." 

Lastly,  the  definition  according  to  ?linnesota  Statute  120.03  is 
as  follows:  * 

"Suadivision  1.     LVery  child  who  is  deuf/  hard  of  hearing^,  blind, 
partially  seeing,  crippled  or  who  has  defective  speech  or  who  is^. 
otherwise  physically  impaired  in  body  or  linb  so  that  he  needs 
special  instruction  and  services,  but  who  is  educabi'e*  as 
deternined  uy  the  standards  of  the  state  board  is  a  Ijand iC'ipped* 
child. 

"Subdivision  2.     i-very  child  who' is  nvuntally  re'tarded  in  such 
degree  that  he  needs  special  instruction  an<l  services,  but  wtio  is 
educable  as  determined  oy  the  standards  of  the  state  board,  i6 
a  handicapped  chilli. 

"Suodivision  3.     Lvery  child  who  by  reason  of  an  ernotional 
disturbance  or  a  special  behavior  problem  needs  special  instruction 
dnd  services  but  who  is  educable,  as  determined"  by  th<J  standards 
of  the  state  board  is  a  handicapped  chiJLd. 

"Subdivision  4.     Every  child  who  is  mentally  retarded  in  Mich 
degree  that  he  requires  special  training  and  services  and  who 
IS  trainable  as  defined  by  standards  of  the  state  board  is  a 
trainable  handicapped  child.**  ^  * 

ARL'  10  t>Li<CLW'-   ru.l  ilAJDICAPPLD  A!JD  15  PK.lCrtJT  FOU  OISADVArrTAGnO 
AmiQUATE  1\\  RELAX  IO:i  70  IltED?     PLEASE  UOCUMEIIT. 

The  answer. from  the  adninistrative  agency  is: 

"it  IS  irapossible  to  document  such  a  need.     I  am  sure  studies  w3.ll 
show  that  a  large  nuriber  uf  lixgh  school  students  are  deficient 
in  math  and  communications  skills  which  would  be  a  detriment  for 
a  student  to  s^jcceed  in  regular  vocational  education.  However, 
there  is  no  way  for  us  to  Know  that  they  are  special  ^ne6ds  students" 
until  they  enroll  in  a  vo^cational  education  course." 

Front  tlie  standpoint  of  this  Council,  the  deficiency  in  the 
planning  process  to  provide  a  clear-cut  definition  of  the  need 
for  services  by  all  categories  of  individuals  seeking  vocational 
education  makes  it  impossible  to  docunent  tiiat  the  set  asides 
are  not  adequate,  other  than  by  individual  requests  for  service 
Heaxd        wi'iis  Council  fron  groups  rfipresentinij  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  which  go  unanswerpd:    The  extent  of  the  severity  of 
this  problem  is  already  refTected  m  a  class  action  suit  in  U.S. 
Federal  DistricfCrfurt,  Gt.  Paul,  Minnesota*  *. 
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16.  ARE  TilE  SET-ASIDLS  UJ;.D  AS  .'lAXIIlU  1  ALLOCATION'S  rUTiinn  THAU  MIUIMUMS 
l:i  YOUR  STATE?  \ 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  sct-asido  of  funding  nonies  represent 
a  naxinun  effort  oy  the  state  rather  than  a  ninuniin  effort.  This 
Council  would  call  your  attention  to  the  expenditure  ratios  of 
federal  versus  state  and  local  tlollars-  in  the  charts  responsive  to 
Question  :;o.  1'2,  Pages  13  and 

17.  IS  THCRC  M,M:iVL.SA.;CL  i;F  LOGAL  LrFOUT  Ll  FOR  THE  fiANDICAPPLD 
MiD  DISAOVArrfAGLD? 

'"ne  statistical  response  to  tais  question  provided  this  Council 
by  the  state  administrative  agency  is  as  follows; 

"Yes.     Last  year  with  the  expenditure  of  :^2,  153,  39Q  of  special  ^ 
needs  nvonies,  v  3, 306, 397  was  generated  by  state  and  local  funds." 

rhis  Council,  however,  has  had  called  to  its  attention  examples 
where  the  depletion  of  federal  funding  for  pfograias  of  the 
handicapped  have  resulted  in  their  termination.     In  addition, 
review  of  the  statistical  charts  reflecting  the  expenditures  of 
vocational  education  monies  in  the  past  five  years,  as  provided 
cy  PL  90-!y76,  gives  evidence  as  to  the  affective  maintenance  of* 
local  effort  in  programs  such  as  those  of  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  versus  other  progran  areas  where  the  local  and 
state  support  is  equivalent  to  75  pej^cent  of  the  program  dollars 
spent.     liee  charts  responsive  to  -iJuestion  Uo.  12,  Pages  13  and  14.) 

13 •  WHAT  mVLO  IT  TAKL  TO  MIXT  TlIL  VOCATIONAL  LDUCATIO.i  NLCDS  OF  TIIC 
-  ilANDICAPPCD  MID  DISADVAIITAGED  lU  YOUR  CTATE? 


/ 


The  State  of  Minnesota,  in  a  deposition  filed  m  Federal  District 
Court  responsiT^e  to  a  citizen's  suit  demanding  training  services 
for  handicapped  people,  has  responded  to  Paragraph  Six  of  the 
Complaint,  dated  May  2,  197  3,  "The  class  so  defined  as    to        '  * 
;3onnelly  .-nay  number  as  many  as  3,  000  citizens,  and  as  to  Dakken, 
as  many  as  1800  citizens.    The  precise  number  is  within  the 
knowledge  of  defendants  and  its  formulation  must  await  discovery 
and  near ing."  by  citing  in  tl 
:iay  23,  l^Ty,  the  following: 

"Allege  that  they  are  without  knowledge  or  "information  sufficient 
to  form  a  belifef  as  to  the  truth  of  Paragraph^Six*  of  the  Complaint, 
except  deny  that  the  precise  number  of  member*  of  the  alleged 
classe*s^is  within  tlje  knowledge  of  defendants." 
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Pa^e    me  teen  '  * 

The  direct  response  to  this  quest-Awn  ui  l;*he  state  arfniTiistrAtive 
agency  for  the,  purpose  of  this  Concjressional  Oversight  Report  is: 

"I  an  convinced  tlja^.- doubling    the  set-aside  funds  would  still  not 
take  care  of^the  need^.    Our  greatest  need  is  in  the  area  of  in- 
service  to  regular  vocational  education  instructors  so  that^  they 
Will  address  Wiei^selves  to  the  individual  needs  of  all  students, 
»/hen  this  is  conplete,  there  will  no  loncjer  be  a  need  for  Special 

needs  noney." 

•< 

IS  CONSULTATIOrJ  WITH  71 J L  ADVISO^y  COb.NCIL  ADi:QUATL?     WHAT  CIlA^NnCS 
SdOULD  Bt:  MADE? 

Generally  speaking,  the  answer  to  this  question  is  no,     FrOn  the 
view  of  an  advisory  council,  the  problem  stens  from  the  inter- 
'pretation  of  the  language  of  the  law  ,>y  the  state  adnmistrative 
agency.     Uven  the  opportunity  for  a  Council  to  participate  in  a 
series  of  neeting  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  state  pjan 
IS  of  little  value  if^  after  all  discussion,  all  recommendations 
and  requests  of  the  Cpuncil  are  re3ected  or  ignored.      (See  response 
to  Question -mO,  6,) 

The- answer  to  the  que*Stion  of  what  changes  should  be  nade  is 
contingent,  on  the  Congressional  desire  to  provide  "r.uscle*'  fOr 
an  advisory  council's  participation  ih' the  planning  process.  This 
question  can  only  be  answered  by  further  deterninatiqji  of 
Congressional  intent  as  suggested  by  the  terra  "advisory  council" 
and  the  lancjuage  of  PL  90-576, 


DOES  THE  PUBLIC  HCAiaflG  TIAKE  A  SUBGTArJTIVL  COIJTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
PLA*NU1NG  PROCESS?     WHAT  CHAIIGES  IJOULD  YOU  SUGGEST  AND  WHV? 

JJo.      The  conditions  of  administrative  procedures  established  by 
Minnesota  statutes,  the  current?  practice  in  relationship  to  <:he 
timing  of  th^  preparation  and  sabmission-  of  the  state  plar^  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Lducation,     and  in  the  sheer  volume  and 
complexity  of  the  plan  --  which  is  nomally  subjected' to  an. 
annual  hearing  of  less  than  one-half  of  a  working  day^ provide, 
at  the  raost,  'suggestion^  for  consideration  m  the  preparation  of 
state  plans  for  the  ensuing,  but  not  that  planning/period,r 

Changes  that  night  inprove  the  public  participation  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  state  plan  would  include  a  mandate  that  each  state 
plan  be  prepared  as  the  result  of  the  submission  by  ^ach  lQ,tfal 
education  agency  of  a  service  demand  and  progran"btfdget  trost  ' 
proposal,'    Perhaps  pach  of  these  local  plans  should  be  an  applm^ix 
exhibit  to  the  state  plan    and  with  the  requirement  of  adequate 
local  hearings  prior  to  a  local  education  agency *s  adoption  and 
submission  of  'such  vocational  technical  service  plans,     (See  1973 
Public  Report, y 
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21.  vilUXT  LTFIXT  tX)  TiiL  RZCULXT  lOliCi ,  QV  l.L.LUL^ ,     A.,;  *liV4AGn:iE^lT  PRACTICES 

OF  usoE  AWD  Tiit  RLGioruu  OFFiCDs  iiAVE  O.J  ?iiE  pla:;:;i';g  process  Vi 

^  YOUR  ST^VTE?     IF  TiiH.tE  AK!:  Pi«3|jptUMS,   PLEASL  CiVE*  EXAMPLES . 

Tr.c  effect,  of  USOE  rcqu ircr.cn ts  on  planning  would  seen  to  contra- 
dict the  concept  of  people  needs  asjessnents.     .:us  is  sugc^cstcd 
in  the  state  administrative  agency's  answer: 

'  ^  "Th(»re  IS  no  question  in,  b^r' nmds  that.tne  Plan  mfomation  is 

inadequate  tor  an«  accurate  judyrtent  in  re<;ara  t6  the  goals  and 
*    .        "     priorities  established  withm  the  plan.     The  Plan  is  also  totally 
inadequate  in  comnunicatinu  thq  agconplishcients  of  vocational- 
tecJv^ical  education  services  to  the  state*     *he  lack  of  specific 
docuraentation  and  detailed  infornation  is  r>y  intent.     Vke  Plar, 
Is  prepared  to  tne  precise  guidelines  defined  Uy  the  U.  S.  Office 
.  *     of  i,ducation»     It  is    our  aspiration  to  provide  the  U ,  S.  office 
of  Education  with  sufficient  inforuataon  t^o  uL<tain  their  approval 
pf  the  State  Plan."     i^cc  response  to  Question  :;o.  6.) 

22.  JO  uE  REQUIitEJlEtJTS  .lESUL?  IS  701  t>JDL:?i;TATEME*lT  OF  TilH  IIKLDS  AND 
OF  VHE  ilCSOURCES  7IIAT  i*OUL0  lil,  IlEcJUIRED  70  'ALLT  7H0SI:  I^EEDS? 

This  Council's  response  to  the  question        yes.     That  is  an 
understatenient .     This  is  adnitted  ^y  the  state  administrative 
«  ajgencyw 

^ff%     ^  ,       "The  law  would  inply  that  it  is  mplicit  that  the  state  identify 
all  possible  vocational-technical  education  n6eds.     However,  to 
(do  so  would  expend  considerable  effort  in  identification  without 
resources  available  to  nf>et  the  needs.     Tliereford,  the  actual 
polity  has  been  to  allow  the  states  to  conduct  planning  within 
a  real  est'ipiate  of  avaiLaule  resources.    Thus,   the  result  is  in 
fact  an  uj^der statement  of  the  need,  but  yet  one  that  is.  .practical 

J  and  usable."*  >^ 

23.  IS  TiiE  pla.nui:jg  p.-^ocEbf*  r.iiiiaKT:i)  m  a  lack  of  adequate  j^a a? 

^.ne  state  administrative  agency's  response  to  this  questioH  isj 

"The  statement  that  inadofluate  data  exists  for  planning  is  generally 
a' diversionary  tactic  in  the  planning  process*     Those  opposirig 
the  plans  will  request  an  increased  amount  of  data  and,  when  con- 
/       fronted  with  it,  would  probably  not  ctiangq^.their  position.  An 
/       enormous  amount  of  data  is  jSft3ipihl^5l^'."a^iTable  to '  educators. 
'        However,  most  are  reluctant  to  expend  the  energy  to  puruse  the 

data  for  their  decision-making.     Tradition  and  fear  of  change" are 
^  more  inhibiting  to  the  planning  process  than  available  data. 

^  These  statements  are  less  true  in  long  range  planning.     Wo  agency 
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or  individual  has  yet  devised  a  crystal  ball  thtot  is  accurate  m 
pCe^^cting  oanpower  supply  and  denand.     However /  the  estinators 
devised  for  the  Division  have  thus  far  been  successful.*  , 

•This  Council  has  experienced  difficulty  with  data,  as  presented 
in  the  annual  state  plan,  because  it  (ioes  not  accurately  reflect 
the* real  needs  of  groups  of  citizens.    By  virtue  of  denographic 
grouping  into  population  units  too  large  to  {5rovide  relevant  data, 
our  Council  is  concerned  that  the  State  Plan  does  not  adequately 

»rtf         the  real  needs. 


WHAT  FORWAitD  FU;iDl:;G  PROCEDURES  WOULD  PCWIIT  FEDERAL  DOLLARS  70 
aE  USED  MOST  EFFICIENTLY?  . 

The  Congressional  enactnent  of  the  Tidings  Anendrwnt,  providing 
authority  for  t|ie  carry-over  of  one  fiscal  yeax  of  unspent  nvonies, 
has  perhaps  been  the  most  effective  tool  for  efficient  use  of 
federal  dollars.    The  nomal  funding  process  by  the  United  States 
Congress,  whic^h  sees  the  finalization  of  appropriations  delayed 
well  into  the,  fiscaJL  year  for  which  funding  i^  being  established 
necessitates ,  the  Tidings  provision.     Recognizing  the  Imitation 
placed  on  thjc  ability  of  the  United  State^^Congress  to  appropriate 
too  far  in  aidvance,  it  is  still  the  view  of  this  Council  that 
the  final  appropriation  and  notification  to  the  states  should 
be  no  later  than  six  nonths  prior  to  the  start  of  any  given  fiscal 
year.     VJo  later  than  Decef.\ber  31,  1974,  for  programs  beginning 
July  1,  /975.> 

Purtner,  this  council  would  suggest  that  a  closer  alignment  of 
appropriation  patterns  to  the  authorizations  under  law  would  also 
provide  a  general  guidance  for  states  and  loaal  education  agencies 
m  responding  to  natipnaJ.  public  p<U-icy  .and  the  committment  to 
serve  our  citizens.     In  states  like  MinQOSota  where  vocational 
services  are  being  switched  from  a  roimburicment  to  a  current 
funding  basis,  such  forward  funding  comnitmant^  3r*>  essential. 

» 

IS 'data  ACCESSIBLE  TO  THE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  TO '  ALLOW  YOy  TO  COMPARE 
GOALS  AS  STATED  IH  THE  STATE  PLAII  WITH  ACTUAL  ACCOMPLISILMENTS? 
VnlAT  CliANGES  ARE  MECL^%ARY? 

Yes  and  no.  -.A  statistical  review  of  the  performance  of  vocational 
education  in  «tinnesota  suggests  a  fine  record  in  aocomplisliing  the 
goals  stated  in  each  annual  State  plan.    This  does  not  satisfy 
questions  tljat  this  Council  has  as  to  tHe  validity  of  establishing 
state  goals  as  they  relate  to  the  specific  jieeds  of  the  people. 
The    issue  remains  whetlier  state  plan  goals  are  presented  to  assure 
a  good  achievement  record  and  whctiier  they  ^£p  scftft^tive  to  the 
needs  of  our  state. 
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26.    i'i  {OCR  SV/VrL,   .aiAT  TYPt  JF  COU'^LDlWlO  I  I; 
C,  AJD  D? 


lii  (#r/uN  TO  PARTS 


'.he  state. aini«nistrative  agency's  resi^onse  to  ti;is  question  is; 

".,et;^ular  i'art  j  funds  are  jggJ  t/rovloninantly  Cor  ^xjst-secondary 
vocational-technical  e'JuCatiop.     All  students  m  the  state  have 
access  to  taese  institutions  and,   therefore,  the  state  constitutes 
a  single  region.     Matching  fund  for;:iulas  vithm  a  state  such  as 
•linnesota  is  5;ore  costly  in  account mci  than  in  providing  the 
intent  of  tne  legislation.     Also,   t^i«=  ''rmndation  aid  formula  in 
the  clcr2..t-ry/secondar7  ^(.nools  presently  exceeds  7  5  percent, 
^Uich  negates  the  aoility  to  pay  factor  in  relation  to  the  level 
of  federal  funding.  . 

"The  concept  of.  local  manpower  requirements  is 'STUnost  a  folly  vhen 
related  to  over  430  school  districts.    The  state  has  two  very 
generalizable  econonic  areas  —  its  metropolitan  industrialized 
area  and  its'outstate  rural  connunities.     Considerable  data  is 
drawn  by  the  state  educational  systerts  in  attempts  to  identify 
manpower  needs.    These  efforts  have  been  somewhat  meager,  but 
sutticient  to  provide  •  sound  planning  base  within  the  vocational- 
-CjJ.itical  systems. 

"Similarly,  the  excess  cc3t  of  providing  vocation-technical 
education  is  difficult  to  gather  with  accuracy.    Cons idi?rable 
research  has  teen  conducted  in  this  area;  and  it  has, shown  that, 
with  the  low  level  of  federal  funding,  to  accurately  reflect  its 
inpact  would  cost  more  than  the  amount  provided  by  the  federal 
govornnient.     It  is  anticipated  that  estimators  may  be  developed 
in  this  area  that  will  provide  for  adequate  consideration." 

This  Council  has  had  a  continuing  concern  oyer  the  application 
of  demograpnic  flata  ai  a  means  of  documenting  varying  factors. 
This  concern  by  the  Council  is  guc/fjbsted  by  the  state  administrativ 
agency's  response.  r 

\s  our  Council  pointed  out  in  it:s\l972  r.valuation  Statement, 
"The  dera93raphic  data  contained  in  Table  II,   .Part  I I  of  the  State 
Plan  d^q63  not  reflect  the  nature  of  need.     The' summarization  of 
the  inifornation ^presented  is  misleading  in  that  it  does  not 
reflect  the  range  that  exists  using  smaller  geographic  units." 
Our  Council  nas  held-'ifnd  expressed  similar  concerns  in  1973,  not 
only  in  the  context  of  Table  II,  but  in  Table  HI  also. 


7«    IS  rilLBL  A  PROiiLEM  OF  DLMOGRAPllIC  DATA  :iOT  ACCUllATKLY  REFLnCTIUG 

:jked?    if  so,  pleasl  gxvi;  nxA:!PLLS. 

Yes.     fSee  rccptfnse  to  the  preceding  question.) 


» 
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23.  AR£  THERE  INST/\NCES  i:;  YOUIl  STATL  '.VIIL.IL  LL'A'S  WLHL  CONCTRAirJLD 
I!i  LSTABLISniNG  :.LI:DLJ  VoCAriO**AL  LDUCATIO:!  PROGRAMS  DECAUSL  THE 
SVAYL  ^EOUIRED  THE: I  T'-i  R^MvSL  rU:.'[lC  ?ib\T  TlJE  LLA  COULD  ICOT  I'l 
TACT  i^AISt,?     PL:.ASL  '»Vr,.  DETAILG. 

This  Council  has  alnost  annually  received  expressions  of  inquiry 
and  concern  fron  local  education  agencies  centering  on  this 
question.     Indicative  of  the  problen  is  the  following  quotation 
froD  a  LD\: 

"Yes;   the  policy  of  full  funding  for,  special  needs  prograns  was 
helpful.     However,  the  practice  of  decreasing  the  rate  of  rem- 
burseraent  each  year  to  a  point  where  the  rate  is  below  that  for 
regular  prograns  has  caused    this  school  systen  to  *3hy  away' 
fron    these  opportunities.    Also,  the  proposal  cor  current  funding 
will  preclude  initiation  of  new  programs  at  the  post-secondary 
level  m  fiscal  ^eax:  11^75;  because  we  are  locked  into  the  previous 
year's  funding  pattern  which  depends  m  part  on  reiribursenefit  for 
program  expansion." 


29.  ARK  TijL  .!::::jju:i  persou.jel  requ iREfiEirrs  in  your  IjVate  realistic? 

WIIAT  changes  i>HOULD  3E  riADE,  AUD  WHY? 

T/iis  Couhcil  has  had  some  concern  about  the  character  o£  nininum 
personnel  requirornents  as  defined  m  the  State  Plans.     With  an 
over  supply  of  educators  warth  graduate  degrees  and/or  pressures 
f-rom  institutions  producing  teachers  to  providd  rnore  3ob5  tor 
baccalaureate  educators,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  demand  . 
higher  and  higher  degree  credentials  m  such  standards.  ^ 

Further,  as  one  LEA  has  indicated: 

"State-wide  formulae  for  staffing  fail  to  recognize  differences 
m  requirements  of  old  versus  new  buildings  (custodial) /  down- 
,town  versus  out-of-town  locations  (administrative  -  control) ,  large 
versus  small  systems  m  purchasing,  staffing  (clerical),  etc*" 


30.  DO  VOCATIOWAL  EDUCATION  PLAiJNliUG  RECEIVE  ADEQUATE  DATA  FROM  THE 
EHPL0Y:-1ENT  services?     are  there  obstacles  to  COOPERATIO'i?  PLEASE 
GIVE  EXAMPLES.  ' 

The  state  admifiistrative  agency's  view  of  the  information  received 
from  sfcatc  employment  is: 

"Within  the-^pecif ICS  required  m  the  State  Plan,  employment 
service  data  is  not  utilized.     In  general  it  is  not  available, 
and  what  data  is  available  is  generally  inadequate  and  invalid. 
Tne  emp-loyment  service  is  not  sufficiently  staffed  to  meet  its 
obligation  in  reporting  this  data  to  the  Dopirtnent  0%  Education. 
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Their  long  range  pro3ections  within  gross  categori.es  of  eraploy- 
ment  are  utilized  and  have  proven  to  be  excellent  indicators. 
Specifrc  employraent  area  projections  are  generated  by  the  Division 
of  Vocational-Technical  i;dacation.     :.uch  data  is  annually  reviewed 
with  favoraoLe  comnent  by  tnc  Departraent  of  rlan^jower  Services." 

Fron  the  view  of  two  local  agency  educators,  the  following  comments 
have  i>een  received:  . 

"Eiaploynent  service  data  are  aS  conplete  as  tiiey  can  nake  it. 
^However,  several  largu  conpanies  handle  their  ovTh  enploynent, 
as  do  jnost  of  the  unions.    Vhis  is  More  typical  in  the  large  urban 
area  than  out-of-state."  •  *  ' 

"To  some  extent,  information  available  fron  the  employr^ct  service 
is  very  useful.    The  current  enploynent  status  does  give  sone 
analysis  of  the  current  enploynent  narket;  however,  their  data 
lacks  quantitative  and  qualitative  infornation  on  programs  for 
the  preparation  of  workers.     I  would  thiTik  business  and  industry 
could  be  better  utilized  in  forecasting  employment  needs  if  they 
w5rc  more  willing  to  share  tins  information  with  vocational 
institutions. 

"Any  obstacle  that  inhibits  cooperation  will  probably  be  a  result 
of  agencies  identity  and  e^jo  rather  than  the  unwillingness  to 
share.     Tor  example,  the  employment  services  are  willing  to  share 
their  job  vacancy  information  more  readily  if  they  receive  the 
credit  for  placement." 

This  Council  has  discussed  the  reliability  of  information  on 
employment  trends  as  the  basis  for  long  range  planning  to  meet 
job^market  demands.    The  requests  received  by  the  employment 
servifCes  at  any  given  point  in  time  do  not  necessarily  anticipate 
labor-supply  demand  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years  hence, 
which  this  Council  understands  are  the  basis  for  2^^-  market  demand 
mf  ormatxon. 

The  Council  has  also  been  alerted  to  the  tendency  by  industries  to 
look  at  the  projected  labor  needs  information  as  confidential,,  with 
a  fear  that  any  revelation  of  this  information,  even  to  affect 
>•    better  delivery  of  its  training  Services,  will  result  in  a 
'        potential  danger. 

,^1.  WHAT  OUSTACLE'S  STAJD  Ii;  THL  WAY  OF  COOPLRATlOli  AflONG  AGI::JCILS  lU 
TilE  i\i<£A  OF  ECONOMIC  DLVLLOPMLilT?     WHAT  ClIAiJGi:S  SHOULD  UL  riADK? 

This  question  represents  an  expans.ion  of  the  preceding  question. 
Generally  speaking,  in  ninnesQta  the  agency  responsible  for 
promoting  economic  development  both  at  the  state  and  local  level 
have  relipd  very  heavily  on  the  training  centers  and  vocational 
schools  in  Minnesota  as  a  tool  for  attracting  and/or  expanding 
business.  ^'Such  cooperation  need  only  be  perpetuated. 
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32^  WHAT  ARE  THL  FLDLIlAL,   ^iTATL*,  A.,*;)  LOCAL  l)OLI^\R  HXI'LUDITUKIir.  FOR 

vocatio:jal  uducatioij  m  UiCn  of  tml  las?  fivl  ylwis? 

(»<efer  to  the  jftatistical  breakdown  of  expenditures  in  question 
:o.  2,  "..hat  'are  ail  the  Federal,  btate,  and  Local  !)ollar 

expenditures  for  Vocational  LUucation  in  each  of  the  last  ^ivc 

years?" 

33.  EXTRAi'OLATI.JG^FROM  Vlil.  Li\ST  FIVL  YLA.*l5,   liOi;  LO:jG  ..'ILL  IT  IJi:  ULFOHL 
YoUa  51'ATl^  CA.<  FU.<.a^ll  VOCAVIOJAL  LiJUCATlU.J  VO  ALL  PLKSQ^f,  IN  ALL 
COCC^UiJIV/Lg  UF  TdL  i>'rATL> 

The  adnihistratiye  agen<^y'?  view  of  this  question  is: 

*  "Vhis  .stateMent  would  imply  that  all  tiersont;  need  vocational- 
technical  education.    At  the  present  time,  we  believe  we  are 
unable  to  serve  all  individualb  who  rcJquest  vocational-technical 
edu&ation.     This  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  post-secondary 
pjTOcjrarts.     An  extrapolation  of  our  expansion  over  the  last  five 
years  would  find  us^  able  to  serve  the  present  level  of  request 
Dy  1980.     However,  'such  an  extrapolation  would  not  be  an  intelligent 
^''^^one  in  view  of  the  present  'f^j^nancial  status  of  the  state  and  ^ 
y     federal  governmcmts .    Also,  once  the  persons  requestinq  service'^ 
/       are  served,  theTe  are  undoubtedly  many  who  could  benefit  but  will 
never  make  a  reluest.." 

,       This  Council's  ^Ye^lS  that  there  is  a  contradiction  when  an 
administrative  acenjy,  constrained  by  practical  budgetary 
considerations,  i^^asked  to  do  a  narket  study  which  will  accurately 
ddfine  what  is  needed  and  how  nuch  it  will  cost  to  provide 
educational  services  "to  all  persons  m  all  comnunities  cf  the 
state".    There  xs  a  r.eed  for  the  Congress  to  addr'ess  itself  to 
this  prOblen  and  give  t^iuphasxs,  to  the  extent  it  desires,  to  see 
that  «:fr;*^R  plans  for  vocational  education  represent  a  true  state*- 
ment  of  needs,  both  in  terns  of  dollars  and  programs  versus  the 
state  plan  as  a  fiscal  voucher  describing  a  denand  approximating 
federal  dollars  which  will  be  available. 

It  might  be  added  that  attainiaent  of  tho  political  corsnittment  of 
PL  50-576   (to  provide  vocational  education  for  ail  Americans)  will 
be  possible  only  when  a  clearer  definition  is  cjiven  to  the  cost  of 
meeting  the. public  policy,  a  cost  which  is  now  not  reflected  in 
the  annual  state  plans  for  vocational  Education. 

34,  AFTCU  TWO  YtAKS  OF  EXPLRIMEriTIiJG  WITil  A  'ALU  TAULL  III,  ARE  YOU 
SATISFIED  WITH  THE  WAY  IT  13  USLJ  iJY  THL  STATE  BOARD  AND  WITH  THE 
REVIEW  AHD  APPROVAL  PROCi:St>  OF  USOE?     IF  NOT,  WHAT  CHANGES  WOULD 

YOU  rkcom:ieud,  aiid  why? 

,Uo,     This  Council  is  convinced  that,   -^s  ctated  in  its  1973  Evaluation 
Statement:  _ 
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**Tho  projections  of  enrollnent  contained  in  Table  III  do  not 
address  the  issue  of  equitable  distribution  across  the  state  in 
accoraance  with  the  distribution  of  the  needs  of  the  population. 

"There  is  no  discernable  linkage  between  the  cjoals  described  in 
Taole  III  and  the  neods  identified  in  Tables  I  and  II." 

See  response  to  Question  No.  6. 

.^eeded  is  a  clarification  by  the  Conyress  of  its  desire,  as  a 
iflandatc  to  t,^e  United  states  Office  of  Lducation,  to  receive  data 
accurately  whicii  would  docunent  the  specifics  responsive  to  such 
groups  as  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  existing  cost, 
etc* 

If  the  use  of  a  Table  III  approach  is  to  be  continued,  it  would 
be  suggested  that  the  progran  activities  oe  presented  against 
a  comparative  statenent  of  denand. 


33.   HAS  THIS  PROVICION  RESULTED  III  THE  EXCLUGIOrJ  OF  THE  MENTALLY 
*      ,<ETARDED,   EDUCATIONALLY  DISApVAIJTAGED,  OR  7HL  lIAIiDICAPPEO  FROM  ^ 
-   PRO<^RA:iS?     PLEASE  GIVE  SPECIFIC  KXAIIPLES.. 

The  use  of  federal  definition  of.  ninmuia  set  asides  for  the 
handicapped  has  resulted  in  a  justification  by  the  st^e  for 
limiting  its  naxmum  to  that  runinally  funded  by  federal  dollars. 

36.  HOW  EFFECTIVK  }b\S  7HL  RLVIKW  AMD  APPROVAL  ROLE  OF  U.SOi:  BEEN?  IF 
THERE,  HAVK  BEtH  PROilLE;in,   PLEASH  GIVH  EXA^^PLES . 

From  the  Viewpoint  of  this  Council,  not  at  all*  5ee  the  response  " 
to  Ouestion  Ho*  ^.  ' 

\ 

37.  IH  CASES  l;}  WHICH  TiiL  S'i'ATE  BOARD  HAS  DECLIIIED  TO  IMPLEMENT. 
.-RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  YOUt<  COU.XIL,   WITHOUT  ADLiJUATE  DOCUMCJTATIONS , 
HAG. THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  ADJUDICATED  THE  IlATTER?  IN 
SUCH  AN     EVENT,  WAS  THE  ADJUDICATION  TO  YOUR  SATISFACTION? 


No. 


38.   Hi\S  AlJy  LOCAL  AGENCY  FOUND  IT  NECESSARY  *0  REQUEST  A  REVIEW? 
PLEASE  GIVE  DETAILS. 

Yes.  The  following  is  am  answer  from  a  LEA  in  response  to  this 
question: 
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"Yes?  ;^^^!|uently  the  perceived  needsj  in  imier  city  schools  do 
not  Ci^i^i^|GK>nd  with  programs  developed  on  a\state-wide  basi'S 
by  sta^^tfiff.     This  applies  also  tp  certitSLcation  requirements 
which  o^l^qic^iscrirainate  between  thpse  who  c^n  and  those  who 


c^janot  ^dcK  in  an  inner-city  settir 


39.  ARE  EXE:1PLARY  PrlOGRATir;  DIRLCTUD  AT'  TUL  ULLDS  OFXyoUK  STA-]^?  UliAT 
CHANGES  ;WULD  YOU  RECOIWLrJU,  AIID'^inJY?. 


The  admiii|^tftj:a^iv&  agency's  view  of  its  approach  fco  exc;nplary 


"The' priorities  for  research  and  exenpVary  expendit\ 
es,tabli,shed  by  a  state-wide  committee.  ^  The  areas  ol, 
^prioritized  by  the  committee  and  project  funding  road) 
with  areas  of  highest  priority.  The  system  o^s  effic; 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  more  objective  approaches  to 
butiori  of  research  and  exemplary  funds.  The  Council 
on  our  committee." 


es  are, 

need  are  • 
in  line 
int  and,  in 
ihe  distri- 
represented 


This  Council  has  on  occasion  raised  the  question  as  to  vihether  or- 
not  the  completion  of  an  exemplary  program,  in  itself,  Represents 
effective,  use  of  public  dollars  unless  such  programs  are\not 
expanded  and  perpetuated  into  the  normal  main  strecin  of 
operational  activity. 


4U< 


!:>  THERE  AU  ADE^^UATE  SYSTni  FOR  TIIL  DISSL'mUATlOlJ  OF  Till.  FIVdINGS 
OF  RESEARCH  AIJD  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAflS  Iri  YOUR  ST  AXE?  , 


The  administrative  agency  statest ^ 

"Through  the  efforts  of  th^  Research  Coordihatmcj  Unit,  research 
and  exemplary  results  have  been  distributed  quite  ijomprehensively . 
Of  greater  importance  is  the  need  for  follow  through  in  providing 
assistance  in'implcmcnting  and  utilizing  the  findings.  Ucithc^ 
the  Division  nor  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  is'  sufficiently 
staffed  to  make  this  possibl^JT" 

41.  DOES  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OFFER  Fl:iAIJCIAL  OR,  OTHER  IHCLUTIVES 

TO  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  IMPLEMENT  PROGRAI^IS  IVHICH  HAVE  PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL  AS  EXEMPLARY  PROJECTS? 

The  administrative  agency  suggests: 

"There  has  not  been  a  consistent  incentive  policy  in  utilizing 
project  results.     In  several  instances,  however,  particularly  xn, 
the  areas  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped,  financial  incentives 
have  been  offered  to  cncouratjc  schools  to  implunent  proven  programs 
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From__the^  yj.Qw^  of  hEj\*s ,  ppc  responds;   ~J^—  


"If  you  refer  td  the  btate  Jbard  o£  i.ducation,  I  wouUi  say  no,  in 
that  exemplary  ^ro^ectsuy  the\r  nature  have  been  successful  because 
they^j^ave  had  funding  suppor^t.     The  State  Board  would  assume  that 
if  tney  are  successful,^''  tnen  schools  would  automatically  allocate 
funds  for  a  si*ailar  pro'ject  and  outside  finding  would  no  longer 
be  necessary. 

"The  Local  Board  of  Lducation,  particularly  those  that  have  a 
strong  coiaraitmeM'  or  an  advocate  in  the  structure  for  vocational 
education,  usually  utilize  exemplary  projectb,     r.xampleiJk  Our 
6wn  district  iias  deve lopoi  concepts  such  as  alternative  Iccirning  ^ 
programs  and  a  career  center  as  a  result  of  seeing;  similar 
activities  prove  successful  elsewhere,     Jhe  financiiil  5upf>ort  for 
these  activities  have,  the  same  good  fortune  that  we  have  had  with 
lo^caL  support  for  vocational  education." 

Another  Ll.A  responds:  .    '  ,  ^ 

"Yes,     Prpgrams  piloted  in  t^O  cities  generally  transplant  well 
to  any  setting,     './ork  r.xperience  Career  L.xploration  Program  is 
oue  example,    yilowever,   in  order  to  generate  the  funds  for  repli- 
"        catrorr  of  me^TTorX  experience  UUrudV  ^^^pl^>rc^^^oh  Program  in  suburUan 
and  out-o£-rft'te  districts,  the  rate  of  remburseMent  for  WI.CTP 
has  been  cut  from  80*  to  33^  below  the  support  provided  in  a  core 
city.     Conversely,  programs  piloted  in  out-of-state  districts  do 
not  function  well  financially  or  in  programs  in  large  urban  areas 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  question,   'Are  there  instances  in  your 
otat**  wnor»-«  LLA's  were  constrained  in  estaul  isiiing  needed  vocational 
education  programs  because -the  r>tate^rek.iuired  them  to  ra*.#e  funds 
that  the  bKA  could  not  in  Jfact  raise?'" 

42.   WITli  TilC  'JLCLUIE  OF  JOti  COHVV, ,   If,  TlUilir;  :I0U  A  UULD  .'^nSIDErJTIAL. 
PHOGltATlS  IN  YOUH  .STATl,?     PLLAH!'  GIV}is:^VrAP\lWhr/J ,  ^< 
<t*^   ■  '  ■   '  -       '  ■ 

The  Minnesota  department  of  i^mployment  riervices,  whidh  has  had 
the  operational  responsibility  for  providingNind  identifying 
persons  to  serve' in  the  Job  Corps,   reflects  the  relationship  of 
the  Job  Corps  activity  and  the  need  for  residenti4l**«i<^ograms^  as 
follows:  . 

"With  the  decline  of  Job  Corps  leaves  a  false   impression  of  the 
true  state  of  Job  Corps  m  Minnesota.  > 

"One  of  Job  Corps'  most  valuaule  accomplisliments  is  its  remedial 
education  system.     This  system  is  a  learner-centered  self-paced 
educational  process  which  is  integrated  vrith  vocational  training 
reSult^ing  m  a  flexible  and*meaningf al  experience  fox  the  corps- 
nember.     It  is  capable  of  dealing  with  beginning  readers  on  ,up 
through  all  levels  of  receding. 
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"Its  vocational  training  has  improved  yearly  V  Many  of  the_    _ 

>  vocational  courses  are  taught  by  union  craftsmen.  "Open  compTetioii 
of  such  courses,  corpsmenbers,  if  willing  to  relocate,  are  practically 
assured  apprenticeship  placement.       «^  '  ^ 

"Job  Corps*  uniqueness  is  its  residential  feature  which,  provides 
a  new  atmosphere  which  to  leArn  af)d  progress.  In  many  cases, 
the  residential  feature  was  the  number  one  need  of  the  enrollees. 

"With  outbacks  in  other  m«Tnpower  traij[iing  programs #  there  ar 
less  opportunities  for  youth.    Many  of  the  Minnesota  applyrants 
are  those  who  have  been  unable  to  enroll  in  other  progran/s— the 
creaming  pifocess.  *  " 

"Lnrollment  actrvity  in  Minnesota  during  the  first  half  of  '74 
has  doublc^d  from  the  first  half  of  FY  '73.  ^ 
• 

'  "Placement  of  Job  Corps  returnees  has  increased  steadily  over  • 

the^past  several  years.     For  the  first  quarter  of  FY  93 
percent  of  all  returnees  nationally  v/ere*placed — 72  percent  in 
30bs.     In  Minnesota  in  the^last  .palendar  yea»,  87  percent  of 
^  thoie  completing  Job  Corps  training  were  placed  in  jobs. 

"ThoVjeed  for  a  residential  prograig  remains.     Examples  of  kinds 
*  of  applicant  needs  not  met  byy  other. training  programs  are:  an 

i^pplxcant  who  has  no  honie;  an  applicant  for  whom  it  is  deemed 
,         inappropriate  or  unde^rable  to  have  the  youth  be  kept  in  the 

liome  or  community;  yoffCTT^who  lack  transporation  tS  other  training 
programs;  and  those  youth  who  lack  the  nininum  education  to 
qualify  for  other  trdiniitt^  programs.    Job  Coyps,  as  it  is  now,  is 
.^-.^  '     meeting,  needs  o)^  many*of  these  youth. 

,^^^1  "In  terms  of  residential  training  programs,  there  <.s  an  unmet 
need  among  those  whose  income  does  not  fall  below '  th<>-^ov{vft?y 
criteria.    This  unmet^eed  could  easily  be  handled  by  Job  Corps  ^ 

^-irr    -if  xts  entry  reqvf^emdlts  as  regards  incom(»  were*  liberalized . " 

.yS      *  '  ^         *     ^  *  '  '  /  •  ' 

The  adninistrative  agency  states:  -  ' 

"ThHre  IS  possibly. a  need  ^or      residential  vocational-technical 
facirity  in  the  State  of  ^^ijinesoti*^.     ll^weVt*^,  no  substantive^ 
^   research  has  been  cQnductedTln  this  area.  /  The  existing  e<36nomic 
^ro«sures»  are  such  that  to  nxVrsue  exploration  in  this  area  would 
'     seep  to  be  a  potential  disanjlointnent. " 

This  Council  has  be^n,  iind  lA  concerned, .  c^^^er  the  rfelationsJvtp  ^ 
jof  basic  skills' —  i^ucji  "as  tlh^  ability  to  us^  computational/ skills, 
to  read,  and  to  get  along  with  other  lndl^/l*duals  necessaf^^ — 
requisites  to- the  Specific  responsibility  \f  vocational  education^' 
.to  provide  30^  skills.    Too  often  the^e  sj></ras  to  be  an  assumption 
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that  vocational  education  will  ierve        a  "cure-all"  to  provmc 
rcncdxal  services,  as  well  as  n^ketable  30b.  skills.    The  Job 
Corps  has  served  as  one  neans  of  relieving  such  pressures  on 
vocational  education  by  providing  the, supportive  educational 
services  that  nust  pre-date  or  qo  hand-in-hand  with  30b  skill 
training..  * 


43.  iiO',4  IS  THt  ONC-VHIRD  ^L\IJDAT^D  FO  <  Tlli:  OlSADVAIiTAGtD  ni.IMG  USED? 
The*  administrative  agency  answers:  ( 

"The  funds 'are  being  used  for  two  types  or^  urograms,  coijsaner  and 
hortemakiHg  classes  for  low  incor»e  adults  and  basic  living  classes 
for  :aentally  retatded  i^dults.     The  consumor  and  homemaking  .classes 
served  j,J0O  adults  and  about  300  ri^entally  retarded  were  helped 
to  become  more  self-sufficient  in  py  '73. 

"^hese  funds^ftave  been  used  primarily  for  adults  because  there 
isn't  a  ta^rbasis  within  most  communities  to  fund  educational 
progrfins  fbr •d^^z^yantaged  adults." 

44.  ilAVE  SEPArtATE  PAttTS  C  YIIKOUGII  I  ilLLPED  OU  JliriUEKLD  THE  DnVi:L0PI1EIJT 
OF  VCXTATIUNAL  EDUCATIOIJ. Ilf  yOUit  STATE? 

Tho  administrative  agency *s  view  is: 

*The  mandatory  ^ot-aS|ides  have  nade  considerable  contribution. 
Most  significant  contributions  have  been  in  the  areas  of  research, 
exemplary  programs,  f.nd  work  study.    The  consumer  homemaking  and 
cooperative  education  funds  have  not  rjade  as  much  visible  impact 
because  these  programs  were  soundly  established  components  of 
vocational-technical  education  in  Minnesota  prior  to  the  1968  . 
amendments.    Therefore,  they  have  been  less  visible.     In  all  ^ 
instances,  the  level  of  funding  has  prevented  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments intended  by  the  original  legislation." 

This  Council  believes  that  the  categor),cal  designations  C  through 
I  have  been  helpful^and  are  necessary.     It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  federal  participation  m  vocational  education  programs  in 
Minnesota  traditionally,  by  virtue ^of  specific  identification,' 
has  helped  to  promote  services  to  people  groups  or  in  program 
areas  which  would  otherwise  be  totally  iqnored  or  receive  only 
token  consideration.  1  , 

e 

I 

45.  COULD  SOME,   OR  ALL,  OF  '^HOSE  CATLGUKIES  Uli*  EFt-irCTIVELY  COIJSOLIDATED 

INTO  A  SINGLE  BLOC  GIlAfiT  FOR  VOCATIOilAL  xJlJUlTATlOIJ? 

  _    .  f  ^ 


Np,  not  until  such  timp  ab  there  is  adequate  implementation  of  the 
concept  of  loccil  planning  to  meet  people  needs.     (See  Que9|tion  Uo«  26 
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4^.  WXIA  THERE  STII*L  iJL  A  :iEl-D  FOR  STATL  PIMS  IF  THERL  IS  CONSOLIDATION? 
IF.  .SO,   DO  PRESEUT  STATE  PLAIJ  REQUIREMEHTS  :iEED  STRENGTHErnilG? 

It  would  seew  that  federal  funds  have  served  as  an  instrument  to 
meet  unnet  needs  and/or  as  a  catalyst  for  go^nerating  state  and/or 
}.ocal  support  in  program  areas.     This  Council  is  concerned  that 
^he  current  management  structure  in  education  an  the  State  of 
j^innesota  continues  to  give  heavy  emphasis,  particularly  in 
secondary  program  areas  and  m  the    direction  of  post-secondary 
progreims  to  the  traditional  academic  predominance,  when  m  fact,  ^ 
an  accurate  reflection  of  30b  needs  suggests  that  less  than  20 
percent  of  our  population  will  pursue  careers  which  require  a 
baccalaureate  or  better  degree.     The  requirement  of  an  "equal    *  . 
footing"  for  occupational  versus  academic  education,  as  suggested 
by  the  concept  of  ?L  92-313,  Title  X",  U,  reflects 'the  need  for 
a  practical  re-direction  of  the  current  approach  to  education  not 
only  inr Minnesota  but  in  the  United  States.     Unless  some  other 
mechanism  can  be  provided  to  safeguard  and  assure  the  availability 
of  occupational  training  ,prograns  responsive  to  individual  needs, ** 
state  plans  will  need  to  be  perpetuated. 

The  concern  of  this  Council  is  reflected  in  the  administrative 
agency's  position: 

"It  IS  an-ticipated^  that  a  state  plan  would  dlways  be  a  necessity  ^ 
regardless  of  the  funding  distribution  method.     At  the  present 
time  the  vocational-technical  program  is  predoma^nantly  state 
funded,  and  for  the  receipt  of  the  state  funds  a  program  budget 
is  prepared  on  a  biennial  basis.    The  program  budget  is  similar 
irt  content  to  that  of  a^  state  plan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
^      administrative  procedures  .of  Part  I.     Prjesent  state  plan  require- 
ments are  sufficiently  strong  for  the  utilized  purpose,  which  is 
justifying  the  need  for  federal  funds  and  portraying  the  state 
level  objectives  to  be' accomplished  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Strengthening  m  this  context  would  probably  result  m  additional 
detail  in  the  plan  that  would  be  super fiuous^p  the  state  or 
local  level  plan." 

47.  DO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOtl  STUDEOTS  lU  YOUR  STATE  FIIID  JODS  IM  THE 
AREA  OF  THEIR  TRAIIIi:iG? 

Employment  status  of  Post-Secondary  Vocational  School 
Gra^duates  one  year  after  graduation. 


Employed  closely  related 
Employed  broadly  related 
Emp  1  oy  ed -un  re  la  t ed - 


Unavailable  for  employment 
Unemployed  * 

Da^a'  for  1973        not  available  at  this  time. 


1972 

1971 

1970 

53. 5\ 

52% 

51% 

10. 0\ 

7% 

.7% 

-  16% 

12.  Si 

14% 

19% 

6.0% 

8% 

7% 

11  rr; 
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48.  IS  THIS  SITUATION  BSTTUR  :;0W  TllyVi  IT  WAS  HI  1968? 
^  rc 

Comparable  figures  for  1969  and  1968  do  not  exist  for  the  above 
data,  however/  the  situation  has  remained  relatively  stable  since 
1968.  '  V,     .  . 

49.  Ai<E  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGI.S  !;EnDi:n  iii^LATLD  TO  COORDINATION  OF  TRAItaNG 
OR  JOa  OPLNISGS? 

In  the  view  of  this  Council,  the  provisions  of  PL  92-31'8  represent^ 
an  evolutionary  refinenent  of  the  provisions  of  PL  90-576.     It  is 
the  positior?  of  this  Council  that  vocational  education,  or  training 
for  30b  competency,  does  not  exist  in  isolation.    The  failure  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  education  to  prepare  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  to  comait  itself  to  the  inplenentation  of  Vitle  X, 
B,  of  PL  92-318  is  an  indication  of  the  problert.    The  resulting 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  nonies  to  implement  the  1972 
law  needs  to  be  re-exanmed.     It  is  the  view  of  this  Council  that 
any  revision  in  the  existing  public  lav;  regarding  not  only  vocational 
education,  but  all  education,  now  and  in  the  future,  should  proraote  t 
the  interrelated  sclat^onship  and  attenpt  to  refine  federal 
connittwent  to  a  singJ.e  education  delivery  systen  resp<^nsive  to 
the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  the  individual  citizen. 
(See  attached  1973  Puoiic  Report.) 

50.  tioi+  MAi;y  sTUDL.rrs  wlre  cnrollld  i\i  vocational  cdOcatiom  in  your 

STATL  tl\  LAC  it  OY  THL  LA^^T  FIVL  VLARS?     ilQU  MANY  WLRL  IN  SE<!:ONDARY 
PHOG.<AMS  LACii  YLAR?     PObT-.srCOIIDARV?     GTIVE  A  BREA/DO^VII  OF  CNROLL- 
MLt.'VS  DV  PROCRA?!,         KTHUlC  GROUP  AliD  aV  SLX.     WltAT  PCRCLiNTAGL ' 
OF  ALL  SECONDARY  AIJD' POSV-SLCUl^UAiiV  i^VUDLiJTS  DIU  VOCATIONAL 
STUJENTS'  REPRESEtJT  LACll  YIIAR? 

Lnrollnents  (Lnd-of-year  figures  contained  in  the  fiscal  reports 
xo  the  United  States  Office  of  education) : 

^ '  ,  •  '  i  i:stintate  of 

%  Estimate  all  students 

Votal  Secondary*    of  all  'tl.:^.  '     Post  available  for 

Year     {Sec.  &  Post.)         (9*12)        student's        Secondary  educ.  after  U.S. 

1972  131,216  110,086  38%  21,130  18%  ^ 

19,71  124", 930  .          104,837  .  20,122 

1-^70'  109,238  92,701  16,b37  (; 

1969  92,437  79,002  32%  13,435**  12%. 

^^197  3  figures  were  not  available  at  the  tine  of  the  preparation  of 
this  testimony. 

~  *Se  conda  r  y  ~st  ml  en  t^  en  r  o  lied  ~in  "  r  eTnbur  s  eel  p  r b  cj  rams  or  courses. 

••Enrollment  as  of  October  1  is  traditiorrally  500  to  1,5X)0  less 
than  the  end-of -the-year  figure.  -  ^, 


ill 
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Enrollnents  by  progran: 


P  • 


Secondary  Progran 
Post-Secondary  program 


Program 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970* 

1969 

1972** 

'^Agriculture 

S 

4,473 

3,584  1 

3,377 

15,017 

3,246 

18,862 

P 

600 

4  37 

453 

530 

211 

889 

Distributive 

s 

6,217 

5,S42 

5,312 

6,230 

2,053 

6,894^ 

education 

p 

1,371 

lc613 

1,54b 

1,448 

227 

1,906 

Health  C 

s 

1,203 

399 

374 

429 

173 

491 

p 

2,016 

1,708 

1,038 

»l-r432 

832 

2,.687 

Occup.  Prep  & 

's 

3,786 

1,701 

1,626 

105,486 

442 

Hone  Economics 

p 

824 

434 

408 

57 

lOG 

Office 

s 

6, 140 

5,3^33 

5,653 

5,461, 

p 

4,  558 

3,717 

3,581 

2;967 

1,591 

3,581 

Technical       ^. . 

s 

i 

49 

44 

53 

60 

p 

2,570 

1,761 

1,69a 

2,105 

.794 

2,237 

Trades  & 

s 

7,267 

4^765 

4,562 

3,799 

1,442 

6,246 

Industry 

p 

6>513 

6,247 

7,128 

3,024 

8,818 

♦Secondary  figures  in  X970  also  includes  enrollnents  in  elementary 
programs. 


••This  colvu»n  of  enrolTnent  figures  for  1975  indicates  the 

h\inber  of  students  m  each  respective  .progran  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  is  included  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
with  the  program  completion  figures.    The  secondary  progreuns 
are  ail  two-year  courses  of  study  except  Agriculture  which  is 
a  four-year  program.. 

Lthnic  Composition  in  Post-S6condary  Vocational  Schools.  (Figures 
reflect  October  1  headcounts  in  the  year  noted.    The  1972  figures 
would  thus  be  within  FV  1973.)  ^ 

♦  . 

American  Spanish  %  Minority 

Year      Indian      Ulack    Oriental    Anerican      Total  Enrollment 


1973 
19T2 


135 
188 


79 
99 


'17 
28  ' 


91 
125 


322 
440 


1\ 
2\ 
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Enrnllment  by  Sex,  (Figures  reflect  incoming  students  m  the  year 
noted. — The  197^  "figures  would  thus  be  withm  FY  1973,) 

Post-Secondary  ^,  Secondary 

Male    "  Fcraale  ^  f<ale      Female  - 

1972  ^         7,179       11,551  66,273  98,064 

1971  3^302        9, Obi 


r 
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kESPOJ^SES  TO  QUEST iQN5  REGARD I1^6^*PL  92-318     \  - 

1.  WHAT  CAN  YOU,  AS  A  STATE  ADVISORY.  COUtlCIL,  DO  III  YOUR  STATE  TO 
ASSIST  THE  STATE  COMMISSIOIJ  AS  THEY  FULFILL  THL  MANDATE.  GIVEN 
THEH  IN  SECTIOM  1056   (b>    (U    (D>?  ' 

3ased  on  the  composition  of  the  Advisory  Council,  as  required  by 
the  provisions  of  PL  90-576,  our  Council  dods  provid<r  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  diversified  group  of  citizcms,  users  of  educational 
services,  and  representatives  of  the  ^ucational  system  itself. 
Further,  the  experience  of  our  Council  since  its  inception  in 
1969  has  focused  on  the  need  for  equal  balance  m  educational 
services  between  occupational  preparation  and  traditional  academe 
courses*    Our  Council  is  aware  of  the  obstacles  faced  m  an  ^ 
efficient  and  affective  vocational  education  training  progrant^  " 
when  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  not 
acquired  by  individuals  leaving  the  secondary  scnool  system. 
On  the  converse,  our  Council  experience  suggests  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  th^  individual  who  fJursues  an  academe  schooling 
through  the  secondary^  years  pnly  to  arrive  at  the  entrance  of 
a  post-secondary  program  or  adulthood,  without  an  appreciation  of 
the  broad  ringe  of  opportunities  that  exist  m  our  society  for 
career  pursuits.     .  , 

2*  ARE  YOU,  AS  A  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL,   PREPARED  70  ACCEPT  A  NO?J- ' 
PARTISAN  POSTURE  INSOFAR  AS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ESTADLISHMnrn*  IS 
CONCERNED  IN  YOUR  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THU  STATC .COILMISSIOH? 

The  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Cquncil  sees  itself  as  an  advocate 
of  total  demand  for  educational  services  to  prepare  them  for  the 
world"  of  worjc.    We  have  found  it  necessary,  by  virtue  of  our 
assignment  from  the  Congress,  to  consider  not  ;just  vocational 
education  but  all  education,  as  evidenced , by  the  1973  Public 
Report  of  this  Council.     (See  attached  exhibit.)     In  short,  the* 
Minnesota  Council  would  suggest  that  it  is  currently  operating 
as  a  non-pa.rtisan  influence  on  all  education*  particularly 
concerned  with  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  availability  of 
programs  that  respond  to  the  individual  <;iti2en's  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities. 

V       ^  t 

3.  DO  YOU  SEE  YOURSELF  AS  Kl  ADVOCATE  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  OR 
THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL*  EDUCATION     IN  T^HIS  ENDEAVOR? 

Faced  with  the  alternatives  of  the  two  possibilities  posed  by 
this  question,  this  Council  serves  as  ap  advocate  of  vocational 
education  rather  than  administrative  machinery.    Further  than 
this,  however,  "our  Council  concern  is  for  the  availability  bf 
training  services,  whether  they  be  in  public,  private,  industrial, 
x>r  other  occupatrion  preparation  centers,  ta  meet  people  needs* 
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,  IS  THB  EXPERTISE  OF  .YOUR.COUHCIL  CAPABLE  OF  PROVIDING  ACROSS- 
THE-BOARD  ADVJCE,   I»E,,  GRADES  K-16? * 

Ycs»    At  this  tiae»    The  record  will  show  that  in  Minnesota  this 
Council  has  in  fact  addre«sed  atself  to  all  aspects  of  education  as 
designated  t?7  the  acxunrsm  of  K-i6»    See  attached  1573-Public  Raport^.. 


,  III  :^Ki:<G  RECO^^lE^IDATIO^lS  now,  amd  possidlv  with  the  statk 

Ca-IMISSION*  does  your  COUNCIL  address  Il'SELf  TO  TIIL  INTERFACING 
OF  VOCATIONAL/OCCUPATIONAL  CURRICULA  Ul7H  TIIL  VOTAL  EDUCATIONAL 
P.ICTURE? 

Yes,  .  (See  attached  1973  Public  Report.) 
I?  SO,  HOW? 

See  attached  1973  Public  Report, 

IF  rJOT,  DO  YOU  AirriCIPATE  CHANGING  YOUR  APPROACH? 
N/A. 

SHOULD,   IN  FACT,   STATE  ADVISORY  COWICILS  LOOK  AT  THE  TOTAL  EDUCA- 
TlOll^  PICTURE  OR  ADDRESS  THEllSELVHS  SOLULY  TO  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION? 

It  is  the  view,  and  has  been  the  practice  of  this  Council,  to 
approach  the  total  educational  picture  in^  the  realization  that 
Nfocational  education  does  not  exist  m  isolation.    The  ability 
of  the  individual  student  to  acquire  occupational  skills  in 
vocational  programs  is  contingent  upon  how  well  he  is  prepared  in 
basic    huiaan  skills  m  previous  educational  experience.    Since  the 
"higher  education  systems  represent  the  supply  source  for  most 
administrators  and  Bf^ny  teachers  of  vocational  programs,  whether 
in  pre-employment  education  or  pre-requisite  teacher  training 
during  employment,  they  too  are  a  significant  factor, 

•   IN  YOUR  OPINION  V^ULQ  IT  DEHOOVE  CONGRESS  TO  REt/RITE  THE  AMEND- 
MENTS OF,X972   (TIXLE  X)  AND  BE  MORE  SPI-XIFIC  IN' THEIR  DIRECTIVES 
FOR  ^JSuCATIONAji  ?*[fORM  TO  THE  USOE? 

Yes.     Particularly  in  the  language  of  Title  xil.    There  is  a,  need 
to  more  closely  correlate  the  responsibilities  under^Title  X 
with  the  structuring  provided  for  under  Title  XII, 
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7,  00  YOU-  TIIIHK  TIIAT  A  FRESIJ  STUDY  OF  iJDUCATION  ATJD  WllAT  IV  IS 
DOING  BY  LAY  PEOPLE  AIJD  PROPCSSIOHALS  T0GE7I1CR  IS  HUCDED? 

No,  Education  has  been  studied  to  death,     »/hat  is  needed  is  a 
"market  demand"  approach  to  defining  the  specific  service  needs 
-  oZ-  oui^-courvtry  and^  consolidation  of  a  «ang^le  plan  to  meet  these 
needs,    The  continuous  role  of  advisory  councils,  m  thenselves, 

lay  people  and  professionals  together"  can  and  should  provide 
all  the  inpetus  necessary  on  a  continuing  basis  rather  than  an  ' 
Ad  Hoc  study  group, 

8.  DO  YOU  THINK  A  STATE  COMMISSION  CHARGED  WI'i'l!  ;tAJ:l:fG  A  PLAiJ  TO 
!IAKC  LDUCATIOIJ  MORE  RLLCVANT  IS  A  ^WRICABLC  IDEA? 

s 

Yes.    See  attached  1973  Public  Report, 

i'^n^nVrn3c2TnM^^''^^i^  ACCEPTING;  IF  NECESSA.-^Y,  RXTRn^E  CRITICISMS 
Ai^D  DIGRESSION  FROM  THE  STATUS  <HJO? 

Thi«  IS  an  unfair  question  in  that  the  provisions  of  Title  X  of 
PL  92-318  represent  a  significant  re-direction  and  integration  of 
education  into  a  sirtgle  service  agency,  rather  than  separate 
independent  systems  competing  with  each  other.    All  human  beings 
resist  change,  and  educator?  are  human, 

10,  WHAT  CAN  YOU  AS  A  COUNCIL  DO  TO  AZD  YOUR  STATE  C0!tf!I5SI0N  t;i  THIS 
ENDEAVOR?  - 

See  attached  1973  Public  Report, 

11,  WULD  MORE  STAFF  OR  FUTiDS  OR  BOTH  iJE  REQUIRED?     IF  SO,  HOW  MUCH 
MORE  STAFF  AND  FUNDS  l/OULD  YOU  REQUIRE? 

Our  Minnesota  Council  has  operated  on  a  philosophy  that  the  amount 
.  of  dollars  made  available  by  the  Congress    to  support  our  activities 
is  a  natural  governor  to  the  extent  of  our  Council  activity. 
Based  on  this  philosophy,  the  answer  td  these  questions  rests  with 
the  Congress  and  to  the  extent  that  it  would  wish  advisory  council 
participatiojl, 

12,  IF  THE  STATE  COMMISSION  IS  TO  IIAKn  AN  INDEPENDENT  EVALUATION  OF 
THE  STATUS  QUO,   SHOULD  IT  NOT  DE  AN  INDEPENDENT  AGENCY? 

The  State  Commission  should  be  an  independent  agency,  not  because 
ifcR  j^spon^xbjai^y  is^  to  measure  the  status  qua  as  much  as  becausCL- 
it  should  apply  expertise  to  the  measurement  of  educational  needs 
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independent  of  the  normal  constraints  placed  upon  the  taanagenent 
organization  by  vintue  of  I  currently  available  or  anticipated 
Imitation  on  revenue,    uiiless  this  planning  agency  has  the 
freedoci  to  objectively  id<»ntify  ^md  price  out  optihun  educational 

the  executive  branches  nor  the  legis- 
and  state  goverruaent  will  have  an  idea 
1)6  spent  as  the  basis  for  their  decision 
spent. 


service  delivery,  neither 
lative  branches  of  federa 
of  how  much  money  should 
of  how  much  money  can  be 


13.   IF  you  THINK  IT  SHOULD  UE 


INUEPEHDEIIT,   IN  FACE  OF  THE  ETERNAL 
STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  HIGHER  EbuCATION,  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  AND 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,.  WOuLo  IT  BE  KLCESSARY  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
GUIDELINES  TO  MANDATE  TUq  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISSION 
FROM  THESD  THREE  GROUPS? 


Yes. 

14.  VVHAT  CAN  YOUR  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  DO  TO  FACILITATE  THIS  INFUSION  OF 
OCCUPATIOllALf EDUCATION  INTO  ALL  LEVELS  OF  EDUCATION  ON  PARITY 
^  WITH  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION? 

'  See  attached  1973  Public  Report. 

15     IN  YOUR  OPiNION  ARE  THE  AGEIJCIES  AND  PERsi)NS  IlIVOLVED  AND  MENTIONED 
IN  A-K  CAPABLE  OF  PROVIDiyG  THE  EXPERTISE  NECESSARY  OF  THE  STATE 
.  CaMMISSION? 

In  response  to  this  question,  we 'would  siiggest  the  word  "of", 
m  the  phrase,  "of  the  State  Cornraission",  be  ^changed  to  the  word 
"for".  On  this  basis,  the  answer  would  be  yes.  We  would  add 
also  that  the  inclusion. of  persons  with  the  expertise  suggested 
\  by  categories  A  -  K  ijj  the  membership  of  the  commission  would 
most  assuredly  make  that  commission  better  able  to  meet  these 
charges  in  the  provisions       Title  X. 

16.  ARE  ADDITIONAL  CATEGORIES  NECESSARY?     IF  SO,  WHAT? 
Ho.  t 

16.  COULD  THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OFEDyC^ 


AS  MEIBERS  /THE  AGENCIES 


LISTED  III  A  -  IL- 


P=TIinRE? 


^^irrS^Coun^il's  view  is  that  any  requirement  suggested  by  the 
USOE  establishing  membership  xsn  any  state  commission  should 
be  P^resented  as  a  minimal  requirement  and  should  permit  —  as  a 
^'State's  rights  issue  —  the/option  of  each  state  td  supplement 
-  '     membership  responsive  to  thfe  political,  social,  economic,  and 
ethnic  concerns  of  its  state. 
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PROPOSED  FINAL  DRAFr 

OF  ^ 
1972  EVALUATION  REPORT 

HOW  APPROPRIATE'* WERE  THE  STATE'S  GOALS  AND  PRIORITIES? 

The  COLLncil^nrevt^W-i5T-xrr6""g?5Sl5,  AS  St^tlTcT-inPrTiire-Seate "FlarTT" 
indicates  they  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  reflect  the  spec- 
trum  of  services  outlined  in  PL  90-576.     It  further  recognizes  that 
the  goals,  as  outlined,, represent  an  expansion  of  the  total  voca- 
tional educational  opportunities  available  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  ♦ 

This  CQ^cil  finds,  based  on  the  content  of  the  State  Plan, 
t^ere  is  difficulty  in  judging  or  ascertaining  the  appropriateness 
of  these  goals  or  the  relative  priority  among  them.     In  this  respect, 
the  State  Plan  represents  an  outline  rathex  than  a  planning  instru- 
ment.   These  comments  are  made  with  the  recognition  that  the  State 

Plan  Guide  provided  by  the  U,S.  Office  of  Education  is  specif iq  and* 

>  • 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  Guide  as  representing  planning  re- 
quirements has  a  limiting  effect  on  the  planning  data  that  appears 
in  the  Plan.     There  seems,  to  this  Council^,  to  be  a  continuing  nee^ 
to  exceed  beyond  these  minimum  planning  documentation  requirements 
in  the  process  of  State  Plan  preparation  for  Minnesota. 

These  concerns  are  specifically  represented  by  the  following  » 
Stater^lan  inadeqtJiacies: 

1)     The  demographic  data  contained  in  Table  II,  Part  II  of  the 


Plan  do^s  not  reflect  the  nature  of  the  need.  The  summarization  of 
the  inforipation  presented  is  misleading  in  that  it  does  not  reflect 
the  range  that  exists  using  smaller  geographic  units.  '  , 

2)     There  is  no  indtt,atiory  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who  indicate 
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need  and  desire  for  vocational  education  programs  through  an  appli- 
cation for  admission.  • 

^^^-OFwnaj^pow^j^r^ggdg  and  4ob-jQpp.QrtunI.tig,s_are  _  

restrictive  and  appear  to  represent  am  upper  limit  on  the  training 
opportunities  that  can  be  made  availably  for  the  people  of  Minnesota. 
Furthermore /  it  is  limited  to  a  description  of  replacement  and  labor 
turnover  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  rteed  for  prepatory  training. 
There  is  no  indication  of  an  effort  t9__de«ermine  what  the  needs  are 
for  people  who  need  training  tojnja^tain  tlteir  employment  or  to 
advance  to  different'  employment.  . 

4)  The  projections  of  enrollment  contaiited*  in  Table  III  do  not 
address  th6  issue  of  equitable  distributi1t|^.^^ross  the  statfe  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  of  the  needs  of  the* population . 

5)  There  is  no  discernable  linkage  between  the  goals  described 
in  Table  III  ar.d  the  ^eeds  identified  in  Table  I  and  II. 
Rcconmendations ;      ^  ^ 

Based  on  these  findings  and  conclusions,  this  Council  recommends  ^ 
that  the  following  modifications  be  made  in  the  content  of  the  State 
Plan  for  vbcational-Technical  Education  in  order  to  better  facilitate 
its  use  as  a  planning  document. 

1)  That  the  State  Board  of ^Education,  through  its  Division  of 
Vocational-Technical  Education,  formulate  irtethods  and  pr6cedures  for 
more  adequately  determining  the  needs, and  desires  of  the  population 
for  vocational-technical  education  services.    This  Council  further 
recojnmends  that  this  needs  assessment  be  conducted  annually  and  that 
the  results  be  incorporated  into  the  State  Plan  as  part  of  the  plan- 
ning process.  '  .  . 

2)  That  data  be  included  in  the  State  Plan  that  describes  the 
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number  of  young  people  who  tnake  application  to  area  vopational-  ^ 
technical  institutes  and  do  not  gain  admittance. 

3)  That  the  demographic  data  in  the  Plan  be  presented  in  a 

form  that  makes  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  needs  that  are  being 

met  in  more  meaningful  units. 
■t 

4)  That  the  Analysis  of  Manpower  Needs  and  Job  Opportunities 
should  be  broadened  to  include  an  assessment  of  the  nqed  for  updating 
and  upgrading  progr€URS  for  persons  who  are  already  cmploye<f  and  rc- 

,  quire  education  and  training  for  advancement  or  to  maintain  their 
current;  employment''.  ,  \y  ,^ 


UTOE  P^tOCEDURES  SET  FORTH  IN  THE  STATE  PLAN  TO  iyCCOMPLlSH  EACH 
STATED  gOAL  AND/PRIORITY? 


In  reviewing  the  goals  and  objectives  set-jEottJi^ti^iJ^®  State 
PXan  for  Vocational-Technical  Education  submitted  by  the  State  Bqfrd 
of  Eiiucatiton  on  June  30,  1971,  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1972,  this  Coilicil 
is  satisfiea  that,  the  goals  and  objectives  set  in  that  Plan  have  been 
met  by  the  programs,  services  and  activities  available  during  ^e 
past  year.    These  assurances  are  based,  in  part,  upon  the  past  per- 
foannance,  in  light  of  stated  objectives  on^  the  part  of  the  public 
school  districts  of  Minnesota.     Even  though  statistical  reports  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  will  not  be  available  until  later  this  year,  the 
en^hasia  of  the  activities  of  the  St^te  Board  of  Education's  Divi- 
^r>^ion  of  Vocational-Tecbnical  Education,  as  well  as  activities  of 
\  the  Department  of  Education  as  a  whole  during  the  past  year,  are 

other  factors  indicative  of  the  overall  intent  to  implement  career 
,  J^^ducation  programs  during  the  past  year»    Examples  of  this  are  the 
high  proportion  of  staff , time  devoted  to  the  implementation  and 
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development  of  secondary  vocational^  centers  and  the  orientation 
of  regular  elementary  school  teachers  to  methods  and  techniques 
of  integrating  occupational  information  and  exploration  into  the 
-elementary-  school  curriculum-. 


^. Recommendations:        *  ,  ,j£*"*tr'  ^   

1)  That  a  liivj^age  be  developed  in  the  State  Plan  for  identify- 
ing the  specific  goals,  objectives  and  actA^ities  stated  in  Part  II, 
Table  III  that  relate  to  program  emphasis  set  forth  in  Part  I, 
Section  3.0  of  that  Plan.  ✓ 

2)  That  procedures  be  set  forth  in  the  State  Plan  Sox  assuring  , 
that  any  increases  and/or  decreases  in  available  resources  that  may 
occur  will  be  reflected  in  the  programs,  services  and  activities  that 
have  a  high  priority/low  priority,  respectively.  * 

r 

EVALUATION  SHOULD  F^US  UPOK  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  WITH  V;HICH  P^QPLF 
AND  THgiR  N££DS  ARE/SERVED  ~  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  effectiveness  with  which  programs,  services 

and  activities  serve  to  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  people, 

this  Council  finds  that  the  combined  evaluation  efforts,  utilizing 

teams  of  "experts  from  business  and  industry"  and  the  on-going 


followup  studies  bexng  conducted  by  the  Research  Coordinating  tJnit 
indicate  that  the  post-secondary  programs  effectively me^  the  needs 
of  the  students  who  are  enrolled  in  them.    This J^otincil  is,  however, 
concerned  that: 

1)  Similar  evaluation  activities^  €o  not  exist  for  ?>rofcrrains^^ 
the  ^crondary  and  adult  levels^ 

2)  There  is  a  lack  of'  uniform  cri^teria  for  evaluation  of  all 
programs,  including^  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and 
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handicapped, 

\    ^  .     '       '  ^ 

3)    The  evaluation  activities  do  not  include  a  means  of 

mcdsutirtcj  the  value  of  the  tramxnq  in  rclatiq^ship  to  the  market 

-    -    demand  or  the  need  for  .suV:!^  trni^in<j . 

Rocopmiendat  ions  :  .  . 

Recognizing  that  the  existence  and  cfcilization  of  comprehensive 

Evaluation  procedures  for  programs,  services  and  activities  at  all 

levels  are  paramount  .to  effective  planning,  implementation  and* 

resource  allocation,  ,this  Council  recommends  that 

1)  ,  The  evaluation  procedurjes  for  secondary;  and  adult  Programs 
_   be  f emulated  and  instituted  at  once.     In  making  this  recommeuida- 

-tion>  this  Council  urges,  and  is  supportive,  of  the  necessary  in- 
creases in  staffing  and  budget  to  allow  its  implementation, 

2)  The  criteria  for  evaluation  of  all  programs  be«  uniform  with 
respect  to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  programs,  and  ^ 

3)  The  evaluation  activities  be  broadened , -to  include  a  measure- 
ment  of  the  degree  to  which  the  programs services  and  activities,. 

,     that  were  offered,  served  to  meet  the  market  demand  for-  those 
programs,  services  and  activities. 

HOW  APPROPRIATH  U^AS  THE  ALLOCATION  OF  RESOURCFS  tO  TtlE  'GOALS  AND> 
OBJECTIVES  IN  THE  STATE  PLA>J?  ' 

This,  Council  ha*^  determined  that  the  allocation  of  federal,  - 

-state  and  "loca:!  r<*50'urCes~to  The  goals  and  objectives  "sljt" forth  icT" 

the  State  Plan  are  appropriate  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 

expansion  of  an  excellent  system  of  vocational  prog;:ams  throughout 

tlV6  State  of  Minnesota,     Redognizing  that  public  resources  are 

^  limited,  this  Council  wishes  to  call  attention  to,  and  express 
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concern  over,  the  fact  that  the  State  Plan  identifies  gnly  the 
allocation  of  federal  resources  available  through  PL  90-576  and 
subsequent  state  appropriations  for  vocational  education  and  local 
funds  for  matching  purposes.     In  this  respect,  this  Council  is 
concerned  that  the  State  Plan  does  not  adequately  represent  the 
Congressional  intent        indicated  in  Section  123(a)  (5 )jB)  of 
PL  90-57f • 

> 

"Describes  the  content  of,  and  allocation  of  fpderal 
and  state  vocational  education'  funds  to  programs, 
services, • and  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
State  Plan  during  the  year  for  which  federal  funds  are  ^ 
sought  (v/hether  or  not  supported  with  federal  funds 
under  this  title)".  *  ^ 


I 


I 

"purposes"  of  PL  90-576  m  the  State  Plan  would  serve  to  emphasize 
the  total  conunitment  and  effort,  on  the  part  of  Minnesotans,  to 
meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  the  people  of  this  state: 
Recommendations : 

1)  That  future  State  Plans  include,  td^ the  extent  possible, 
a  description  of  the  resources  allocated *to  serve  the  purpose 
described  m  PL  90-576^  Section  122(a)  that  are  above  and  beyond 
those  directly  attributable  to  funds  available  through .  this  -law 
or  for  matching  purposes.  ^ 

2)  That  Tattle  III,  Part  M  of  the  State  Plan  be  modified  to 
'include  an  estimate  of -federal,  state  and  Ic-aI  funds  expended  for 

each  goal  for  the  previous  fiscal  year* 
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197  3  EVALUATION  STATEMHNT 
MI.VNESOTA  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ' 

Introducti/on 

Section  104  of  Public  Law  90-576,  includes  arony  the  duties  6t 
S^^^f^f^^^^^"^^  councils  for  vocational  education,   the  task  of  pre- 

"...an  annual  evaluation  report,...,  which  (i)  evaluates 
the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs,  ser- 
vices, and  activities  carried  out  in  the  year  und^r  review 
in  meeting  the  procjram  objectives  sec  forth  in  the  long- 
ran^c  program  plnn...  and   (ii)  reconinends  such  chanqcs  in 
such  programs,  services,  and  activities  as  may  be  warranted 
by  the  evaluation.'^ 


state  Advisory  Council  to  bo  the'inost  logical  evidence  of  this 
activity.     As  a  result,  an  examination  of  the  State  Plan  served 
as  the  basis  fcfr  the  evaluation -report.     Uut  ^  the  State  PXan  is 
unsuitable  for  that  purpose  because  it  is  not  a  document  for 
planning.     m  response  to  Inst  year's  evalu<ition  statement,  the 
State  Board  of  rducation  formalized  this  C«tct  by  statinq  that. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  ninds  that  the  Plan  information  is 
inadequate  for  an  accurate  judgment  m  recjard  tx)  the  goals  and 
priorities  established  withm  the  Plan.     The  Plan  is  also  totally 
inadequate  in  communicating  the  acconplishnents  of  vocational- 
technical  services  to  the  State."     Based  on  the  position  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  it  has  become  necessary  to  look  beyond 
the  State  Plan  in  order  to  effectively  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  the  needs- of  .the  people  of  Minnesota  are  being  served. 

It  is  the  Council's  position  that  vocational  education  cannot  be 
surveyed  m  isolation.     The  whole  subject  of  vocational  education 
must  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with  all  education.     This  is  neces- 
sary because  vocational  eduCatiort  is  not  unrelated  to  and  divorced 
from  such  areas  as  career  preparation  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schoqlc,  or  vocational' rehabilitation  to  prepare  the 
handicappod  for  tho  world  of  worV;,  or  ovon  £i;orn  the  responsibility 
ot  universities, and'colleges  to  supply  teachers  and  educational 
adrftinistrators  ;in  vocational  schools.     The  Minnesota  Stcjce  Ad- 
visory Council  ;for  vocational  ra^ucation  addressed  this  broader 
Eif^."^^.^?  '^^^  P^bl^c  Report  to  the  people,  the  Governor,  and 

tli6  Legislature*  of  Minnesota.     (See  attached. Exhibit  ) 
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After  having  the  opportunity  to  becone  familiar  with  occupational 
and  academe  education  xn  other  states,  the  nemhers  of  the  Council 
are  convinced  that  Minnesota's  education  syste.-a  is  the  best.  Out, 
no  natter  how  goqd  education  is  m  Minnesota  compared  with  other 
states,  it  is  not  much  good  to  the  individual  Mmnesotan  who  can  t 
get  the  services  he  needs  based  on  his  interests,  needs  and 
abilities.    The  small  child  -  white,  black  or  red  -  who  is  turned 
off  by  education  and  drops  out  before  he  is  able  to  acquire  the 
skills  to  become  a  self-sufficient  member  of  society  could  care 
less  that  Minnesota's  system  is  number  one.     It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  offer  the  recommendations  of  the  1973  Public  Report. 

In. conclusion,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  Council  does  not  intend 
to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  We' pro- 
vide a  supportive  service  and  are  an  integral  part  of  Minnesota  s 
educational  structure.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  this  evaluation 
statement,  contamvig 'specif  ic  recommendations  for  improving  educa- 
tional services,  Will  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  progressive  change  m 
the  state's  educational  system. 


Issues 


the  State'of  Mi^nAesota*  '    '  ^'  ♦ 

...  ?  .  '  " 

Administrative:  / 

1)    Need  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  priorities  and 
bases  for  resource  allocation  in  vocational  <jducation. 

Recommendation »    Local,  regional,  and  state  ciducational  agencies 

develop  and  disseminate  clear  policies  and  programs  for  ^source 
allocation .  J-c 

*  2)    Funding  vocational  education.    ^  ,  .»  t 

Recommendation:     In  view  of  the  increasi/ig  demands  for  voca- 
tional  education,  funding  in  this  afea  should  be  given  high  priorities 
by  the  State  Legislature  and  the  Governor.-  In  the  face  of  cutbacx, 
they  failed  tb  restore  equitably  funds  to  vocatiohal  education  in 
spite  of  the  strong .recommendations  of  the  State  Bo*td. 

3)    Onder-utilization  of  alternative  educational  institutions, 

Recommenda\ion:  ,a)    The  adoptio.-.  of  a  policy  to  use  surplus 
classroom  space,  "ittciuding  the  use  of  incentives  to  meet  |he  chang- 
ing enrollment  problems  and  prevent  the  unnecessary  use  of  tax 
dollars  on  new  structures  when  buildihgs  in  other  educational  insti 
tutions  operate. at  muchness  than  full  capacity. 
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b)  v^hen  public  schools,  are  unable  to  provide  educational 
services  to  students  because  of  linit^d  hujnan  nnd  financial  lo- 
sources  wichm.the  local  districti,,   the  Scutci  Loard  .hould  encourage 
the  utilization,  on  a  contracting  basis,  of  non-public  proprietary 
schools,  non-profit  schools,  and  other  occupational  training  sys- 
tems that  r.eet  the  rigid  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
and  the  local  education  agency, 

c)  In  order  to  reduce  the  total  economic  cost , to  the  lopal 
taxpayer,  eacJTTw^  school  district  shouid  exa.-nire  and  review 
tosts  of  occupational  skill  developp-nent  programs  and  consider 
utilizing  existing  private  school  facilities  and  services  .before 
beginning  or  expanding  programs, 

4)  Promote  an  awareness  of  vocational  programs  and  students 
throughout  the- state  on  the  part  of  employers. 

Reconunendatxon:     The  establ ishraenti  of  an  information  center 
to  be  operated  in  close  cooperation  with  local  placement  agencies-, 
counselors  and  manpower  organizations. 

5)  Use  of  placement  records  as  a  determinant  of  program 
continuation  in  a  way  which  selects  students  on  likelihood  of 
success  rather  than  on  student  needs.  > 


reasons  for  phasing  out  programs  based  on  placement  record  -  that 
of  insuring  the  most  efficient  use  of  each  tax, dollar  -  but  we 
recorpmend  an  analysis  of  the  reason  for  a  program's  poor  placement 
record  before  dropping  that  proqram  cbmpletely.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  student  n"eed  by  expanding  the,  curriculum  or 
developing  special  programs  to  provide  the  basic  skills  necessary 
for  high  risk  students  to  compete  successfully  m  vocational  courses 

6)  The  second  class  status  of  vocational  education. 

Recommendation ;     Orient  counselors,  school  administrators, 
and  others  toward  the  concept  of  career  education.  * 

7)  Determination  of  citizen  needs. 

Recorjnenda t ion ;     a)     In  order  for  the  educational  system  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  people  of  our  state,  a  higher  priority 
must  be  given  to  a  system  of  needs  assessment.     Such  needs  assess^- 
ment  must  begin  at  the  level  closest  to  the  people  being  served, 
whether  it  bo  in  the  community  where  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation is  provided,  cir  in  the  institutions  belonging  to  the^  state 
system.     The  responsibility  and  authorization  to  analyze  and  vary 
process  should  be  at  the  local  level.     In  addition,  the  local  unit 
Should  be  held  accountable  at  the  state  level  for  its  product. 


A 
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b)    Needs  assessment  should  bo  responsive  to  individual  needs, 
not  just  organizational  or  community  needs.    As  an  example,  a 
rural  school  systert  experiencing  migration  should  offer  occupa- 
tional training  programs  not  only  supportive  to  an  agricultural 
economy  but  anticipating  the  employment  needs  of  percons.  leaving 
ih5t^c6BgKtiJljty  for  urban  or  industrial  business  employment. 


Equitable  Educational  Opportunity: 

8)    The  nedd  for  more  practical  methods  of  assuring  equal 
opportunity* for  all  students  regardless  of  race,  national  origin. 


or  sex. 


Recommendation:    a)     Expand  action  programs  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  to  further  the  goal  of  equitable  opportunity  for  all 
citizens  of  Minnesota. 

b)  The  State  Board  should  actively  recruit  minorities  at 
the  professional  level.  ^  ' 

c)  implement  ah  affirmative  action  program  to  serve  high  - 
risk  minority  students  as  proposed  in  the  recommendation  following 
issu^  No.  5. 

—  ^ — fieuugiuLioii  of  the  zi^his  of  the  hard topp'ftd  fojf  e^uitafeig- 

service!^,  programs,  and  resources. 

Recommendation!     a>     Initiation  of  assessment  P^^og""^^*^^ 
define  the  nee^s""bT  the  handic^ped  and  design  aijd  fund  programs 
responsive  to  those  needs. 

b)    ^^licize  the  availability  of  programs  for  the  handicapped 

10)    The  use  of  this  Advisory  Council  as  a  resource  for  in- 
formational inpift  into  policy  determination  in  vocational  education 

•  •% 
Recommendation: ^  a)     The  State  Board  of  Education  should  make 
more  effective  use  of  this  Advisory  Council. 

b)    This  Council  calis  upon  the  State  Legislature  for  language 
recognizing  advisory  councils  and  defining  the  res^^onsibility  and 
relationship  of  the  Council,  the  St^te  Board^and  othec/ educational 
agencfieSu>      '  -  , 
'  "  «* 

Adopted  by  action  .c/f  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for 
vocational  Education  meeting  Thursday,  the  18th  of  October,  197  3. 
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Minnesota  5tate 

Advisory  Council 

for  Vocational  Education 


CMAinUAH  -  OOWOTMV  TMOMnON 
VICC-CMAIUMAX  -  OAVJD  JTATCS 
SICHETAUr  -  tONA  SCHWA^W 
T«EA$U«£«  -  WLLII  ADAMS 


CSS  H'k*#*A« 


S5l«   $12  72744$9 


October  14 #  1974 


Mr».  Dorothy  Chrflgxanr  Prc»ident 
State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Capitol  Square  Building 
*  550  Ce^r  Street  *        .  ^  ' 

St.  Paul*  HH  55101 

ft 

Dear  Mrs*  Chelgron: 

Public  Law  90-576 r  the  Vocational  Amendments  of  1968,  requires 
that  the  Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
^  prepare  annually  and  submit,  through,, the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Edacationr  an  annual  evaluation  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
vccationai  education/services  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Minnesota.  ^  •  .  ' 

Subsequent  rul^i  ana  xeguldtions  adopted  by  -the^  4lfV4rt«d-  Stattf 
Commissioner  of  Education  provide  that  this  annual  evaluation  state- 
ment roust  be  submitted  no  laj:er  than  December  1  of  each  calendar 
year  and  is  to  be  submitted  to  your  Board  for  the  opportunity  ot 
your  conmenting  on  oMt  evaluation  statement. 

The  Minnesota  S^tc  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education 
is  happy  to  herewfeh^ submit  thrcp  copies  of  our  1974  Evaluation 
Stat^ement  for  transmittal  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
In  addition,  we  are  transmitting  for  your  information  and  that  ot 
all  member*  of  the  Board  additional  copies.. 


We  are  transmitting  this  Evaluation  Statement 


at  this  time 

with  thehope  that  your 'Board  will  consider  it  ajt  your  regularly 
scheduled  November  meeting  in  order  that  the  jirerequisites  of 
federal  law  and  rules  and  regulations  can  be  ma^e.^  


Sirjc«*ely  yours, 

Dorochy  Thom^Json 
Council  Chaitperson 


DT:mmp 
Enclosures 

cc:    Commissioner  Howard  Caemcy 
Assistant  Commissioir^or  Itobt. 
'V Commissioner  of  UducaJLion 
National  Advisory  Council 


Van  Tries 
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1974  EVALUATION  ^TATBidENt 


>UMNBs4tA  state  advisory  council  for  ^|>CATIONAL  EDUCATION 


In  the  pas two  years,  the  Idinnesota  State  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Education  has,  in  its  annual,  Qvaluation  statements^ 
BUde  21  recommendations.    One  recommendation  was  repeated  in  both 
statements f  making  a  total  of  20  reooibmendations  for  change  and/or 
expansion  in  vocational-technical  educsftion  in  Minnesota. 

Of  these  20  recommendations  —  four  were  rejected;  three  were 
agreed  with,  with  reservations;  eleven  responses  were  that  the 
State  Board  was  currently  ac€ive  in  the  area  or  had  the  necessary 
infonaation  but  it  was  not  reflected  in  the  State  Plan;  and  two 
were  being  considered  and  were  incorporated  in  the  next  year's 
^^e  Plan. 


Ii72  &VAUMTXON  STATCMOrT 


1»  TiMt  th*  St«t«  uoArJ  •t  CUuc«Clon,  through 
it*  Divl*l«n  of  Voc«ttcn«i*rechriieal  Uiu* 

ftor  Mor*  «4«4|u«t«ly  uatamn^  th«  n«»d»  Miyd 
4«air«s  mt  th«  po^l«tion  toe  vocatlorval- 
tcctiAlcal  •(location  scrvtOks,    Titis  Couficil 
Xurch«r  r««c«io«(viJ*  (h«t  this  n«»ds  asswsf 
Mnt  b«  conduCMU  «Anu«lij^  Arul  ttvdC  th« 
rtsults        inc*ri»or«t««  itiCo  Ch«  &c«C»  Plan 
«•  j>«rt       Um  plMAtn^  pr«c»ts. 

Tn«t  4aU  W  ii^luJ»d  In  th«  SC«C«  Plan  Cfiat 
4»»crtb«s  th«  nuAMr  of  p«oi^l«  urto  mk* 
■'application  or  wno  vould  ltk«  to  a*k»  apyli- 
Catl*n  to  vocatioail^tcchnieal  ^to^tin*  and 
4o  not  fain  a4nittanc«. 

1«  TiMt  th«  dMOfraphie  data  in  th*  Plan  b« 
pr*»«nt«d  In  4  forw  Jthat  mak»s  It  ix»stkl» 
to  «lc«rt«in  tha  na«d*. 


'  Otrportunit,i*<' 


of  lunpovr  K«e<5  an4 


'pportunititx  ittouiu  DO  arojucn^tu  to 
to  incluuw  an  dKitcjMMnt.  of  th«  n«cd  for 
updating  and       riding  pro^rAws  for  i>«rsons 
Who  ar«  alraadf  cnplo/«d  and  rcquirw  educa- 
tion and  txainln^  for  advanccfM>nt  or  to 
•alntain  thoir  Current  «B^lo/»«nt, 

TiMt  a  llnicaf*  bn  dcvolopod  In  the  State 
Plan  for  Identifying  tli«  s^lfic  «j<>.il^. 
•hjatftivvs  and  activities  stdf^O  in  rjrt  II. 
Tabic  XXX  that  rcLat«  to  pr09rait  4.t4t*f>jsis 
••t  forth  in  Part  X#  Suction  J.O  of  thut 
Plan» 


\f  f  trmativa 


tryin9«  but 
IS  not  ' 
thoir 
rcsponvl* 
bility 

do  it 
;n.  ttic  1974 
t*Un 


Rejection 


Say  Info 
air«ad/  us«d 
or  already 
4on« 


Uon*t  )cnow 
lK>w  without 
length 


^«clud»4  in 
the  Toiij^in^ 
Years  Stat^ 
Plan? 


Manpower  .till 
done  on  re* 
9ional  level 
1»?< 

Not  4of«  In 
1974  Plan 


Improved  in 
t)7<  Plan 
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Page  Two 


2972  msmxim  sTAToerr  McoMK&mArxouft 


th«t  fve%4*fu  k«  f«t  focth  ia  th«  ttMf 
Pi«N  for  •iturlAf  Uwt  *ny  iAcr««»«»  ami/or 
^•orMM*  in  •v«il«bl«  rcMureai  that  »ay 
oecur  wUl  h«  MCiMtW  in  th«  profrou. 
••f  •ctivItiM  thAt  h«v«  a 

-  yriority/low  priority,  V«t^tlv«iy. 

7,  TM  avAliutlon  yr«c«4ur«f  for  MCon4«ry  and 
•4«lt  firoftM*  t>*  fanuUtsa  and  instltutad 
«t  Mca.  Zm  «^i»|  tlila  fco«p.ft<ution, 
thii  CMiMii  ur^as,  *nd  la  auvportlvc  mt 
tlM  McaaMxy  l»cr«a*at  In  suftinv  and 
bu^*t  t*  Allov  itx  ijipla^ntatl*n. 

I.  Tte'erltAXia  for  •valuatio*  af  all  profrAM 
to»  wnif  «t»  vi^:i  :«.|>M!t  t«  th«  9Mla  anU 
o*)««tJLli«a  of  tlM  profrMM. 


Jr^'C>^«lu«tlon  •etivitiaa       broaOod  to 
,'lAClud«  A  MAfuratMnt  of  th«  da^raa  to 
:  vhick  tha  yro^raMa,  sarvlcaa  and  activitiat 
that  vara  offarad,  sorvvd  ta  naat  th« 
Mrkat  dMviiHi  for  thosa  rco^raits,  Mrvicos. 
«n<  actiyitia*. 

X«.  Th«t  futuca  Stata  rlana  Includa.  to  tha 
r  axtant  ^silbla,  a  ;|f ascription  o{  tha 

r««#ure«»  allocatad  ta  ^arva  th*  purposa 
d«a<:tiM  in  ft  »0-57i,  Saction  122  (a) 
that  ara  ateva  am!  b«/and  eiiosa  directly 
^ttrlkutabla  to  funds  avallabla  throufh 
thla  law       far  Mtchir.;  ^wt^iai. 


lUtAklishinf 
^ld«lln«» 
iot  I97i 
l«Jk 


■<orklAf  on 

secondary 

,iro9r«ws 


11*  That  TabU  XXX,  iPart  XX  of  tha  stat«  Plan 
hm  aodififid  to  Includa  an  aittnata  of  fad- 

suta.  anU  local  funda  axpandad  for 
aach  fc«l  fdr  thw  yravioua  fitCAl  yaar. 

■     H73  WALUhYIiXI  STATlLiUIT  nCCOtCtt:^ATIOrf« 

1.  Local,  rational,  and  ttAta  educational 
A9«nel«s  Uavalop  and  dis«c*lnata  claar 
policial  and  pcovrojia  for  rosourca  allo- 
cation. 

2.  In  yiaw  of  tiia  incraasinn  danands  for  vo- 
catianal  adt^c^tion.  funUing  in  tnla  'ucua 
•hould  bm  yivon  iiwu  t'rUrititfv  uy  tno 
Stata  ta«/i«latura  and  t»«J  Governor,     in  tlic 
faeu  af  cutback,  tlwy  failed  to  rostoro 
asulubly  funus  to  vocational  «rducatlott  in 
•Hlia  of  tiKi  atronf  rvcoMandation*  af  tito 
Stata  uoard. 


STATU  UOM*it  '5  IC^N^iS  kl 


CaiL^  dona 
by  C^ncil 
uiin<^  info. 
In  plan 


'Wraa.  ra- 

fl«ctad  In 

JUtf^Ut 

:|uaat 


Mi*«tion 


Ko  aonay 

for  adult 
pro9r«M«j 
Council 
should  do 
it. 

Should  ba 
kayad  to 
aach  i>ro- 
francs 
^oals  and 
ok)«ctiv«s, 
hava  nini- 
Ml  unifor' 
»lty 


Say  Xnfo 
alraady  usad 
ar  alraady 
dona 


rol low-up 
d'ta  on 

cnployabil' 
ity 


Now  usa 

to  tha  ax- 
tant  possi<- 
bla'  will 
cx,Mnd  xf 
OajMTtnant 
of  Adain. 
fivas  thM 
tha  info* 


Cita  ^blic 
hearings, 
etc.  as. 
doif\f  job 


Included  in 
tha  rol loving 
X««ra  S^ta 
Pla^ 


Sa^.  3.27. 
PATt  X  Starts 
t4  covar 
fuidalinaa 


Ko  ava luatlon 
fuldalinas 
cxcapt  Part  X, 
Sactian  l.S, 
1974  rlan 


Saa  Sac.  3.2( 


Sac.  2.0, 
'*'t  X,  1»74 
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Page  Three 


'Ifli  SVAUUtfXON  STATUttJrr  MXOHHCMDATtOdS 


STATE  WMRD'S  W:S?a<Ul. 


>\ffirm«tiv« 


Mjcction 


&<ay  Into 
already  us«0 
or  airvAdy 
don« 


tocIud«d  in 
thm  rollowinf 
Ycari  St«t« 
Plan? 


},  fthm  Adoytipn  of  «  |>olicy  to  us«  bw^Iu* 
-i;l««sr*<M  spacM«  incluUiiw  t)>«  us«  of 
JiAC«nti*«s  to  UMt  tiM  ciufwjifwj  «nr«li»cnt 
^  problca*  aimI  i^rwvunt  Um  unitccaitary  um 
^  of  tAK  dollar*  9n  nmv  structures  viMn 
?  bulXtflnys^in  •t»Mft  •ducatiotial  institutions 
7   opa««t«  at  auch  l«ss  Uian  full  cs^^aclty.  - 

^,  TtM  sstAbllahMunt  si^  Inforwatlon  c«nt«r 
^  tea  •pwratad  in  closa  coo^ration  with 

■;      l«c4l  i^lacMMnt  s^vucias,  counselors*  and 
J      Mn^ovar  Qrv*nixAtions. 
?  , 
9.  TtM  Council  a»vr*cijt«s  th«  Stat«  Uosrtf's 
rssaons  far  (Mtaslu^  out  iiro^rojstf  uas«d  on 
ylacssMnt  r«c«rU  -  tihst  of  insuriiw  tito 
aost  sfficiar^  t^st  of  ««ch  tax  dullar  •  but 
w*  racoMMnd  sn  analysis  of  tlw  reason  for 
a  ^ra^rM's  |>our  t^lacatMnt  record  b«f«ro 
ilrop|>in5  tnat  tro^rau  co«i>l«toly.^  Consi- 
daratian  sbould  ba  fivan  to  student  nu«d  by 
ax|>aAdiM  tJia  c>irric*Jluji  ar  ti(Qvaloi>inq 
spacial  i>rof  rOMs  ta  ^rovida  'tha  basic 
skills  aacaasary  for  hifh  risk  studants  to 
co0v*^  succassfully  in  y^ational  coursas. 

(•  Oriant  co%usalors»  scnool  adsiinistrators* 
and  othars  toward  tiia  cancci>t  of  caraor 
••ucatxan*' 


•  (a)  Xn  ardar  for  iKa  aducational  lystCM  to 
ba  siora  rastMiisiva  to  u>a  v'wovla  of  our 
stata*  a  hi^iiar  priority  aust  ka  fiwon  to 
a  systaM  of  naads  assass«ant<    bucii  n«tfds 
aasassaant  Kust  txniUx  at  tha  loval  closa^t 
t»  tha  ^o|*la/>ain<i  sarvadT' wltatliar  it  bo< 
in  tha  eoMoniiy  whara  aicMantary  and 
aacondar/- aducatian  is  |>rovidad«  or  in  tiia 
iastitutians  balonqin^  to  ti>a  stata  systcN< 
Tlta,>xaai>ansikilit/  and  auUiorliation  to  ' 
anal/xa  and  vary  i>rocass  vnauld  ka  at  tha 
local  laval.    tn  addition*  tha  local  unit 
should  b«  iiald  accountabla  at  tha  stata 
laval  far  its  i>roduct* 

(k)  Haads  aasassaant  should  ba  rasponsiva 
ta  individual  n«sds«  not  }ust  ar^aniza' 
tional  ar  coamunity  na*ds«    As  an  ax^pla, 
a  rural  sctwal  systaa  ax^oriancinf  Pi(/ra- 
ti*n  shauld  affar  occu^/^tional  trjinint; 
pro^raMs  not  only  sui>portlva  to  ait  a9ri-' 
Cultural  ^coiiony  but  antic i^tin^  tho 
csvlayount  noad». 

»»» 

'  (a)  Ttta  stata  uoard  of  Lducation  sitould 
siaka  sioru  affoctiva  usa  of  this  Advi;<or/ 
Council* 

(b)  This  Cauncil  calls  ution  tUm  St^it** 
La^islatura  for  la.^M^a  rwco<jni2in4 


vi^raa  sona 
«tiat«  naad 

vociaiizad 

acilitias 
iJor  voca- 

lonal  adu 

atian 


coualialiov 


Thara  is  a 

{olicy  of 

allowing 

contract 

vith  pri* 

vata 

sciiools 

Pilot  pro- 
iact«  will 
axaMina 


Allotead 
Sec.  1.1 
l^rivato 
school,  con^ 
tract 


Usa  0«pt«  of 
tUnpowor 
Sorvicas 
inf orsatioa 

Saa  part  I. 
Sac.  J. 27 


Ara  usio9 
■.this  infor 
'tut  ion 


ts  doin^j, 
but  tin'.uo 
ccssf ul 


Kulas  for 
l>ar  sonnal 
preparation 
can  b*/ar« 
rasponsiva 
to  this.  Xs 
(iractica 
confoiuin9 
to  rul«s7 
sac.  Hit 


Saa  Part  I«  ' 
Sac.  J. 15 
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1974  Evaliiation  Statement 


Page  Pour 


STATT  0OAJU}*S  RCSPOCISC 

.Mfixmativ* 

lttj*ctio« 

My  Into, 

or  «lr<]«dy 
4oom 

Ara  ^1a« 

■ 

1»7J  m^ALUATIOir  STATUttirt  KSCOMCtfUATZOtrS 


Included  in 
th«  Foilowinf 

Pian7 


•Utility  «*d  rvUtlMthif  of  th«  Council* 

f  •  U)  CxHtA^  «oti«n  pr^vrMS  s^opteA  by  th« 
MtAtm  Mo«n|  to  furUMr  Um  VmI  of  •«{uit«Jil< 
on>*<tiiiaty  for  «U  citii*«*  of  MiiuutsotA 

U)  T)M  St«ta  •MrH  tliouU  «ctiv«Iy  r«cniit 
KlMritict  «t  tXtm  profatsioiMl  l«v«l , 

(c)  laf  l«M«t  an  Af  f  izmativ*  actUn  pro^rui 
t«  *mrrm  hi^b  riak  Minority  ttudwntf  at 
fro|wMd       th«  r»coii<miiCi«n  fallAwln^ 
Itmtm  N«.  S. 

It.  U)  JiiitiAtian  «f  MMtMMnt  pro^roM  t« 
d«fin«  tli«  n«Wa  •£  th«  lMn4ic«vv«l  and 
<t«tiy«  MKi  fun4  pro«r«««  ratt«jislv«  t« 
thoM  m»Md»,  * 

(k)  fubll«ixa  th«  availability  of  profraM" 
far  tiM  bajiUlaavvt«4* 


In  both  the  1972  and  1073  Evaluation  Statements,  the  Minnesota 
.^State  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Education  recommended  the 
adoption 'Of  a  needs  asses^ei>^,cy>Brcva9b.  to  .glanning.^      ^  ^ 

The  1972  Evaluation  Statement '^said:  ^r^^.-^,*^.  * 


"That  the  State  Board  of  Education,  "through^  its  Dirvision  6f 
Vocational-Technical  Education,"  rormuZate"me£hb<is  ""and 
procedures  for  more  adequately  detTermining  the'TTtf^ds^'smd*  " 

desires  of  the  population  for  voca'tion^ij.-^e9ji0i9al  educa-  

tion  services.    This  Council  fSrblier'recommends  tTiat  this 
'^neeHs  assessment  be  conducted  annually  and  that  the  result?'" 
be  incorporated  into  the  State  Plan  as  part  of  the  planning 
process.? 

The  response  of  the  State  Boar4^wa.sj„   

"As  previously  indicated,  considerAbi^  work.  Jl?,  being,  , . 
expended  on  the  needs  of  persons  for  vocational-technical 
education  services*    It  should  also  be  recognissed  that  an 
additional  problem  in  this  regard  is  that  the  perception  of 
an  educator  in  what  he  believes  an  individual  needs  and  what 
the  individual  himself  thinks  he  needs  may  be  incongruous. 
No  one  has  yet  formulated  a  strategy  whereby  the  individual 
who  has  a  need  but  is  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  ser- 
vice will  become  a  beneficiary  of  the  service.    In  the  area  . 
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19X4  Evaluation  Statement  ^  '  Page  Five 

of  desire,  the  Minnesota  State-Wide  Testing  Service  does 
survey  secondary  students  upon  which  we  are  able  to  observe 
the  desire  for  attendance  in  post-secondary  vocational- 
technical  'education." 

> 

In  its  1973  Evaluation  Statement,  the  St&te  Advisory  Council 

said: 

" (a)     In  dider  for  the  educational  system  to  be  more 
responsive  to  the  people  of  our  state,  a  higher  priority 
must  be  given  'to  a  system  of  needs  assessment.  Such 
needs  assessment  must  begin  at  the  level  closest  to  the 
people  being  served,  whether  it  be  in  the  community 
where  eleroentary  a^d'^secondary  education  is  provided,  or 
in  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  state  system'  The 
responsibility  and  authorization  to  analyze  and  vary 
process  sho.uld  be  at  the  local  level.     In  addition,  the 
local  unit  should  be  held  accountable  at  the  State  level 
for  its  product. 

,-«^."(b)    Needs  assessment  should  be  responsive  to  individual 
needs,  not  just  organizational  or  community  needs.  As 
^  an  example,  a  rural  school  system  experiencing, migration 

should  offer  occupational  training  programs  not  only 
supj^tive  to  an  agricultural  economy  but  anticipating 
'J  ^tKe  emp-loyment  needs  of  persons  leaving  that  community 
'    for  urban  or  industrial  business  employment." 

The  State  Board's  response  was:  ,  \ 

"Within  our  education  responsibility  we  believe  that  the 
needs  assessment  does  take. place  at  the  level  closest  to 
'       th^  people.    Virtually  all  education  un^der  our  jurisdiction 
^    is  governed  by  local  boards  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
school  district.    To  imply  that  they  have  not  taken  th^ 
responsibility  to  educate  their  children  seriously  cannot 
be  justified.    We  believe  they  have  made  every  honest 
effort  to  provide  the  education  necessary  in  their  district. 

"The  second  portion  of  the  recommendation  would  also 

ind-icate  that  the  citizens  of  the  school  district  have 

not  been  concerned  with  individuals,,  and  we  bel-ieve  that 

they  have  been.    We  have  also  been  concerned.    Within  the 

resources  available,  Minnesota  has  established  one  of  the 

finesj:  educational  systems  in  the  United  States.  TUis 

does  not  mean  that;  we  cannot  improve,  and  we  will.     We » will 

attempt        establish  greater  accountability  at  the  state^ 

level  through  the  assessment'  program  in  general  education 

and  the  evaluation  proce;Bses  in  vocational-technical  education." 
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•/  ^  . 

This  Council  recognizes  the  position  that  the  State  Board 
has  taken  on  the  State  Plan  format.    In  the  response  to  the  1972 
Evaluation  Statement,  the  State  Board  explained  its  position  this 
way: 

"There*  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  thQ  Plan  ^ 

information  is  inadequate  for  an  accurate  judgment  in 

regard  to  the  goals  and  priorities  established  within  •  * 

tlie  Plan.    The  Plan  is  also  totally  inadequate  in 

comniunicating  the  accomplishments  of  vocational-technical 

education  services  to  the  State.    The  lack  of  specific 

doctimentation  and  detailed  information  is  by  intlent* 

The  Plan  is  prepared  to  the  precise  guidelines  defined  by 

the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.     It  is  our  aspiration  to 

provide  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  with  sufficient 

information  to  obtain  their  approval  of  the  State  Plan. 

It  is  not  our  intent, *to  make  it  a  document  of  great 

length  2is  it  is  not  a  document  for  planning  but  one  that 

accurately  and  succinctly  summarizes  the  goals  and 

objectives  for  the  current  year  as  well  as  projected 

over  the  coming  five  years." 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  this  rationalizatijpn.     This  Council 
would  like  to  call  attentio*h  to  the  requirements  in  PL  90-576 
Sec.  123  (a)   (4),  that  the  State  Plan  "describe  the  present  and 
projected  vocational  education  needs  of  the  State"  and  "set  forth 
a  program  for  vocational  education  objectives  which  affords 
satisfactory  assurance  to  meeting  the  vocational  education  needs 
of  the  potential  students  in  the  StateT"     (Emphasis  added.) 

This  Council  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the  basis 
for  vocational  education  activity  in  Minnesota  which  is  Sec,  124.53 
of  th^  Minnesota  Statutes*.'    This  statute  provides; 

••The  State  Board  4/S  hereby  designated  t>ie  $tate  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  and  has  the  duty  of  cooperating 
with  the  ^United  states  Office  of  Education  or  other 
federal  agency  in  the  administration  of  the  program  of 
vocational  education  and  is  given  alL  power  necessary  ^ 
to  such  cooperation,"     (Emphasis  added.) 

vmile  PL  90-^76  mandates  that  the  State  Tlan  is  to  contain 
"such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems  jieccssary",  this  Council 
suggests  that  this  is  a  minimum  requirement  XTather  than  a  limitation 
on  the  contents  of  the  plan.    We  also  believe  that  the  United  ^St^ates  ^ 
Congress  is  a  "federal  agency"  and,  thus,  by  not  including  "people  ^ 
needs  information"  in  the  State  Plan,  the  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education  is  in  violation  of  both  state  and  federal  law  —  federal 
law  by  ignoring  the  re(tiuirements  of  PL  90-576,  Sec.  123  (a)   (4)  and 
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state  law  by  not  cooperating  with  the  stated  desires  and  mandates 
of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Such  violation  of  law  is  not  unique  to  Minnesota.    The  United 
States  Office  of  Education  is  at  fault  for  not  cnfotcing, all  the 
requirements  of  PL  90-576,  and  thus,  needs  assessment  is  lacking 
in  state, plans  all  across  the  country. 

This  advisory  Council  must  accept  some  of  the  fault  also. 
;*hile  we  have  been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  needs  assessment  in 
the  State  Plan,  we  have  nevertheless  submitted  the  •'sign-on" 
approval  necessary  for  acceptance  of  the  State  Plan  each  year.  We 
recognize  that  by  signing  on  to  the  State  Plan,  we  have  given  our 
tacit,  if  not  actual,  approval  to  the  omission  from  the  plan  of 
needs^'assessro/fent  information. 

This  Council  believes  that  the  process  of  need  assessment  is 
foundational  to  any  sort  of  educational  planning,  for  without 
basic  information  on  the  people  wha  need  service,  how  can  any 
realistic  goals  be  set?    This  Council  realizes  that  dollars  allocated 
to  vocational  education  are  limited  and  that  not  everyone  who  needs 
or  wants  services  can  be  Served  within  those  dollar  limitations. 
But,  unless  the  actual  need  and  demand  for  vocational  education 
services  is  documented,  afd  the  need  for  additional  services  shown, 
how  can  the  legislatures  and  the  Congress  justify  increased 

•  sp'ending?  ,  . 

/» 

This  Council  also  feels  that  by  not  requiring  documentation 
of  the  actual  need  and  by  allowing  planning  only  within  the  limits 
of  anticipated  appropriations,  the  administrative  agencies  are 
making  the  decisions  as  to  who  is  not  going  to  be  served.  Thi-s^ 
function  appropriately  lies  with  the  legislative  branches  of 
government  for  the  legislators  and  noi  the  administrators  are 
directly  answerable  to  the  peopl*e  through  the  power  of  the  ballot. 

Minnesota,  as  the  recognized  leader  in  vocational-technical  , 
education  in  the  United  Sta-tes,  has  the  unique  opportunity  to.  act 
as  an  example  for  other  states-  and  th^United  States  Office  of 
Eduq^ation  in  this  area.    The  Minnesota  state  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  feels  that  it  is  imperative  to  do  so.  Thus, 
tJis  Council  must  reitera^  our  recommendation  for  needs  assess- 
ment from  the  1972  and  1973  E^^aluation  Statements. 

RECO;UlENDATIOrt;     That  t^o  State  Board  of  Education,  through 
its  Division' of  Vocational-Technical  Education,  Division  of  Voca- 
tional  Rehabilitation,  Division  ot  Special  and  Compensatory  Education 
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division  of  Instruction,  f'opnulate  uniform  and  meaningful 
criteria  to  xnoro  adequately  determine  the  nieds^nd  desires  of  the 
population  for  educational  services*    This  Counc^j,f urther  reconroends 
that  the  State  Board  go  "beyond  the  U»S»  Oifice  ««^ucaJ^^on  guide- 
lines and  xnclude  the  information  gained  from  such  need^  assessment 
in  the  State  Plan,  following  the  Congressional  intent  of  PL  90-576, 

Attested  to  by? 

Council  Chairman 


IT 

Qettie  Friberg,  Evaluation-Input 
Committee  Chai,rman 


James  Nash',  Council  Secretary 
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Senator  Pell.  Tjiank  you.  Mr.  Lechlider,  you  might,  begin.  * 

STATiaiENT  OF  asOEQE  lECHUDEB,  CHAIBMAN,  LEQISL4TIVE 
COMMITTEE,  MAEYLAOT)  STATE  ADVISOEY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

Mr.- Lechlider.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  "am  sorry  Senator 
lieall  cannot  be  here.  I  have  testified  before  him  in  the  Statje  legis- 
lature several  tunes  and  we  have  worked  quite  closely  with  him. 
*u  Lechlider,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 

the  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  and  we  fiave  with  us  the  chair- 
man of  at,  Mr.  Jack  Lancaster.  Jack  is  also  an  extension  agent  in 
Prince  Oeorge  Countj  which  is  quite  a  long  drive  from  here— about 
.ISmmutes.      >         '        ^  ' 

PTVs'^^^^  PJiy^'S  Reed,  president  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of 
Ms.-REm  Frdm  Sena't^V-Beall's  hometown.- 

Mr.  LECiiLinER.  We  have  Mr.  Robert  Cook  of  the  Greater  Salis- 
bury Comnuttee  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  John  Carnochan,  super- 
intendent, Frederick  Coimty  Schools  and  Mike  Morton,  our  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Maiyland  State  Advisory  Council  on  vocational 
and  technical  education  and  my  name  is  George  Lechlider  of  the 
Maryland  State  Advisoiy  Council. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  bring  you  the  views  of  the  Mary- 
land Advisory  Council. 

Among  the  membership  of  the  council  are  persons  from  all  walks 
of  life  as  required  by  the  law.  Therefore,  we  have  many  divergent 
md  opinions  e.xpi'esse'd  on  the  council.  Arriving  at  a  Consensus 
is  not  always  easy.  As  one  member  excitedly  stood  up  and  stated  to 
another  member  during  a  recent  meeting.  "By  gosh,  for  the  first 
time'this  year.  I  agree  with  you!"— sometimes  not  in  that  language. 

W  a  study  of  "An  Assessment  of  Tocatiomil  Education  Progress 
m  Maryland  1969-1972,"  the  council  found  that.  "The  Vocational 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1,968  have  had  a  significant  impact 
-on-the  development  of  ~^^rafyTand^  vocariohal  education  "system;  as 
oa;i  be  seen  in  an  examination  of  enrollment,  expenditures,  facilities, 
■vocational  guidance  and  career  development,  vocational  teacher 4du- 
cafion.  and  the  vocational-technical  education  data  system  " 

During  the  period  between  1969  and  1973  the  total  vocational  en- 
rollment has-  increased  by  25  percent,  at  the  secondary  level  17  per- 
cent, and  over  200^ei-cent  at  the  ^ostsecondary  level  with  a  reported 
mvease  of  9  percent. at  the  adult  level. 

*  unhappy  with  the  1968  Vocational  Education  Amend- 

ments. This  IS  not  to  mean  however,  that  everything  is  "rosy  "  The 
ffillowing  testimony  is  addressed  to  still  existing  weaknesses  'in  vo- 
cational education  as  have -been  identified  by  the  Maryland  State 
Advisory  Coiincih    -  ~  '  , 

nrBAIJVNCK  Ij;  EDIH^ATION-AL  OrXPtT  AVITII  labor  DESrAXDS 

In  the  council's  fourth,  annual  report  a  serious  imbalance  was  iden- 
tihed  between  output  of  the  education  .system  and  employment  needs. 
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P^orty-five  percent  of  Maryland  students  ai'e^  preparing  for  profes- 
sional  jol^  when  the  labor  demand  ib  prcrjecling  a  need  of  only  16 
percent  by  1980.  Only  34  percent  of  our  students  are  preparing  for 
skilled  and  middle  manpower  jobs  while  the  work  force  will  ac- 
toriunodate  79  percent  of  the  jobs  in  this  category.  Twenty-three 
percent  of  our  students  are  not  preparing  for  any  job  while  our  work 
force  will  need  only  5  percent  unskilled  labor.  The  implications  are 
these:  > 

•Ope:  A  disproportionate  amount  of  educational  resources  are  in- 
rested  in  the  p^offe^>sional  labor  suppl}  as  compared  to  the  demand. 

Two:  There  is  a  serious  imbalance  between  job  expectations  and 
job  availability. 

Three:  Many  students  will  have  to  settle  for  jobs  considerably  dif- 
ferent**f!'5Tri  their  expectations.  - 

Four:  The  resources  of  our  schools  are  not  being  expended  in  keep- 
ing with  the  needs  of  society. 

Five:  Ill^h  luiiTiiployment  among  dropouts  and  general  stuilents  is 
due  to  the  mibalance  in  job  potential  and  the  number  of  unprepared 
workers. 

'  One  reason  for  these  serious  4mbalaneeS  is  the  overemphasis  on 
profe^ional  and  college  level  trsfining  and  almost  complete  lack  of 
career  education  and  tlie  breakdown  of  the  guidance  system  as  it  re- 
lates to  vocational-technical  educationj^ 

Based  on  ihe  educational  system-employment  needs ^imbalanc^, 
we  should  conclude  that  the  financial  resources  for  educational  pro- 
^rrams  would  relate  somewhat  to  the  80-20  ratio  of  employment. 
However,  we  find  that  the  allocation  of  financial  resources  is  in  a 
worse  state  of  imbalance  than  student  participation  in  programs.  Of 
the  16.2  billion  total  Federal  outlay  for  education  for  1976  only  646 
million  is  designated  for  "occupational  vocational,  adult.''  This  is 
about  4  percent  of  the  total.  Federal  outlays  for  higher  education 
student  support  progiirmj?  will  be  an  estimated  2  billion  or  more  . 
than  three  times  tha  total  for  vocational-technical  and  occupational. 
This  imbalance  in  allocation  of  finances  to  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation carriers  through  from  Federal  to  State  level.  For^xample, 
the  Murrlaml  State  Depaltinent  of  EdficatTon  Keadquartei-s~expendi-  " 
tnres  in  fiscal  year  1974  totale^l  a  little  over  $20  million  of  which 
the  division  ofsvocational  education  was  appro[>riated  $862,026,  or 
about  percent. 

We  really  need  to  assess  our  present  activities  in  education  in  terms 
of  both  community  and  student  needs.  A  study  of  career  guidance  in 
Maryland  found  that'  less  than  50  percent  of  the  high  schools  in 
Maryland  provide  vocational  guidance  to  their  students.  A^few  of 
the  reasons  for  inadequate  vocational  guidance  include: 

One:  Lack  of  time  and/or  appropriate  training,  on  the  part  of 
the  counselor.  This  is  very  important. 

Two:  Many  counselors  work  primarily  with  middle  class  college- 
^ound  .students  while  neglecting  the  lower  class  and  disadvantaged 
students.  ' 

Three:  Lack  of  aderiuate,  vpcational  information  on  the  part  of*  * 
schools  to  present  to  students. 
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Four:  Overburde^tltg  of  counselors  with  noncounselor  duties. 
As  a  means  of  assessing  student  needs  in  career  guidance,  7,781 
Marjland  junior  and  semor  high  school  students  filled  out  a  sur- 
vey questionnaire.  Over  60  .percent  of  the  students  indicated  a  present 
need  for  career  counseling. 

In  another  study  conducted  by  our  council,  "Public  Attitudes 
Toward  Vocational-Technical  Education  in  Frederick  County/'  559 
random  telephone  and  personaJ  interviews  were  conducted.  Ninety 
percent  of  those  interviewed  believed  the  bchool  should  be  active  in 
career  guidance  and  70  percent  indicated  that  .they  believed  the 
"schools  should  take  an  active  part  in  planning  eHch  child's  educa- 
tion toward  a  job." 

Recommendations.  In  order  to  improve  upon  1968  -.^^endments  we 
would  reconunend :  ^n^-  *  ^ 

One:  Providing  vocational-technical  education  to  every  student 
.  commensurate  with  his  or  her  interests  and  abilities  with  4ue  regard 
^ven  to  employment  opportunities. 
Two:  Iniproving  vocational  guidance  at  all  ediicational  levels. 
Three:  Encouraging  States  to  develop  and. maintain  a  statewide 
occupational  data  system  available  to  alPschool  systems. 

Four:  Offering  training  programs  for  support  personnel  in  the 
schools  and  community  colleges.  Areas  In  which  support  personnel 
might  be  trained  are:  placement  and  followup;  vocational  and  oc- 
cupational information;  and  vocational  test  administration  and  scor^ 
in^  ^  * 

Five:  Providing  placement  and  followup  services  for  all  students 
requesting  the  service  including  dropouts.  j  *  ^ 

oix:  Redirecting  educational  systems  towii^rd  the  development  of 
programs  in  emerging  occupafions  as  changing  technology  shifts 
employment  trends  from  manufacturing  to  service^oriented  jobs. 

Seven:  Increasing  the.amount"bf  emphasis  placed  on  professional 
development  for  vocational  administrators  and  teachers. 
Eight :  Providing  "forward  funding"  for  vocational  education. 
Nine:  Investigating  the  potential  of  utilizing  proprietary  schools 
to  provide  vpcational  training  for  public  school  students  where  such 
training  is  not  currently  available  or  where  substantially  equivalent 
training  can  be  provided  by  the  proprietary  schools  at  a  lesser  cost. 
Ten:  Providing  for  special  funding  for  residential  vocational-tech- 
nical schools  in  the  new  Federal  Legislation. 

Eleven :  Continuing  and  strengthening  the  role  of  State  advi.sory 
councils  so  that  they  can  effectively  "bridge  the  gap"  between  the 
professional  educator,  the  em.ployer.  and  the  public  at  large. 

Twelve:  Incorporating  in  the  Federal  le^rislation  provision  for  the 
totablishment  of  stronger  advisoi^  councils  at  the  local  level.  ^ 
Thirteen:  Providing  separate  funding  for  career  education. 
Significant   improvements  in  vocational  education   have  been 
achieved  in  the  State  of  Maryland  as  the  result  of  the  1968  amend- 
ments. These  accomplishments  were  made  possible  only  because  of 
'  the  support  provided  by  the  Congress, 

However*  additional  progress  must  be  made  in  (he  future  to  eliijii- 
nate  recognized  deficiencies  and  provide  vocational  education  pro- 
grams that  are  truly  re<^pon.sive  to  the  entire  spectnim  of  our  re- 
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quirements.  In  this  regard,  we  must  do  everything  poss^Wl^^as^ist 

tne  growing  number  of  unemployed  in  achieving  pieaningful  long- 
ran^  employment  goals?  Vocational  education  can  and  should  play 
a  Vital  role  in  this  respect  rather  than  continuing  to  rely  on  "stop, 
gap"  measures  which  at  best  provide  temporary  rather  than  last- 
mgsblutions  to  unemployment  problems. 

The  advisory  council  believes  that  Congress  can  expedite  the  at* 
tainment  of  our  projected  goals  in  \oc4itional  education  through  ap- 
propriate modifipation  of  tbe  1968  aniendments  and  the  provision  of 
'additional  Federal  funding.  , 

On  behalf  of  the  Maryland  State  Advisory  Council  I  would  lijce 
to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  present  our  views  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  the  very  spe- 
cific and  succinct  suggestions  (hat  you  have  made. 

In  connection  with  the  thought  of  using  proprietary  schools,  I 
think  that  is  already  pennissible  under  present  la^. 

Mr.  Lechlideil  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Pell.  So,  the  Federal  Government  need  nqt  intervene.  If 
the  local  school  boards  wanted  to  do  this  it  can. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lechlider  follow^:] 
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^  TESTIMONY  BY  ^ 

MARYLAND  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EOUCATJfiN 

V  '       BEFORE  THE  • 

^    '   SENATE  SUBCOKMIHEE  ON  EDUCATION 
U.  S.  SENATE 


OIRICSON  SENATE  OFFfCE  BUILDING,  ROOM  4232 
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HR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COHHITTEE:    I  AM  GEORGE  LECHLIDER 
OF  THE  MARYLAND  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
IT  IS  A  REAL  PRIVILEGE  FOR  ME  TO  BRING  YOU  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  MARYLAND 
ADVISORY  COUhCIL»     .   '  ^  ^ 

AMONG  THE  MDtBERSHlP  0?  THE  COUNCIL  ARE  PERSONS  FROM  ALL  WALKS  OF 
LIFE  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  LAW.    THEREFORE.  WE  HAVE  MANY  DIVERGENT  VIEWS  AND 
OPINIONS  EXPRESSED  ON  THE  COUNCIL.   ARRIVING  AT  A  CONCENSUS  IS  NOT  ALWAYS' 
EASY.  AS  ONE  MEMBER  EXCITEDLY  STOOD  UP  AND  STATED  TO  ANOTHER  MEMBER  DURING 
A  RECENT  MEETING.  -BY,GOSH,  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  THIS  YEAR.  I  AGREE  WITH  YOUI" 

IN  A  STUDY  OF  AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRESS  IN 
MARYLAND  1969  -  1972.   THE  COUNCIL  FOUND  THAT  :THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1968  HAVE  m  A  SIGNIFICANT  IMPACT  ON  THE  DEVaOpMEMT  OF 
MARYLAND'S  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SYStEM.  AS  CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  AN  EXAMINATION 
OF  ENROLLMENT.  EXPENDITURES.  FACILITIES.  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  CAREER" 
DEVaOPMENT.  VOCATIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  AND  THE  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION  DATA  SYSTEH.'* 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  r^ETWEEN  1969  AND  1973  THE  TOTAL  VOCATIONAL  ENROLLMENT 
HAS  INCREASED  BY  25X.  AT  THE  SECONDARY  LEVa  17X.  AND  OVER  200<  AT  THE 
POST-SECONDARY  LEVEL  WITH  A  REPORTED^  DECREASE  OF  9<  AT  THE  ADOLT  LEVEL. 

^   WE  ARE  NOT  UNHAPPY  WITH  THE  1968  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS. 
THIS  IS  NOT  TO  MEAN  HOWEVER.  THAT  EVERHHING  IS  -ROSY\    THE  FOLLOWING 
TESTIMONY  IS  ADDRESSED  TO  STILL  EXISTING  WEAKNESSES  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AS  HAVE  BEEN  IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  MARYLAND  SJATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL. 


122''. .V..:. 
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IMBALANCE  IN  EDUCATION  OUTPUT  WITH  LABOR  DEMANDS 

IN  THE  COUNCIL'S  FOURTH  ANNUAL'REPORT  A  SERIOUS  IMBALANCE  HAS  \ 
IDENTlhEO  BETWEEN  OUTPUT  OF  THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  AND  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS. 
FORTY  FIVE  PERCENT  OF  MARYLAND  STUDENTS  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL 
JOBS  WHEN  THE  UBOR  DEMAND  IS  PROJECTING  A  NEED  OF  ONLY  16X  BY  1980; 
ONLY  34X  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  ARE  PREPARING  FOR  SKILLED  AND  MJDDLE  MANPOWER 
aOBS  WHILE  Ve  work  FORCE  WILL.ACCOMMQPATE  791  OF  THE  JOBS  lf<  THE 
CATEGORY.    TWENTY  THREE  PERCENT  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  ARE  NOT  PREPARING  FOR 
ANY  JOB  WHILE  OUR  WORK  FORCE  WILL  NEED  ONLY  5X  UNSKILLED  UBOR.  THE 
IMPLICATIONS  ARE  THES:: 

i1.    A  DISPROPORTIONATE  AMOUNT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RESOURCES  ARE 

INVESTED  IN  THE  PR0FES$10NAL  LABOR  SUPPLY  AS  COMPARED  TO  THE  DEMAND. 

2.  THERE  IS  A  SERIOUS  IMBALANCE  BETWEEN  JOB  EXPECTATIONS  AND 
jdS  AVAILABILITY.  ' 

3.  MANY  STUDENTS  WILL  HAVE  TO  SETTLE  FOR  JOBS  CONSIDERABLY 
DIFFERENT  FRDM  THEIR  EXPECTATIONS. 

4.  THE  RESO(/kCES  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOT  BEING  EXPENDED  IN 
.  KEEPING  WITH  THE  NEEDS  OF  SOCIETY. 

5.  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  DROPOUTS  AND  GENERAL  STUDENTS  IS 
DUE  TO  THE  IMBALANCE  IN  JOB  POTENTIAL  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNPREPARED 
WORKERS.  < 

ONE  REASON  FOR  THESE  SERIOUS  IMBALANCES  IS  THE  OVEREMPHASIS  ON 
PROFESSIONAL  AND  COLLEGE  LEVEL  TRAINING  AND  ALMOST  COMPLETE  UCK  OF 
CAREER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  THE  GUJDANCE  SYSTEM  AS  IT  REUTES  TO 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 
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BASED  ON  THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEH-EMPLCtYMENT  NEEDS  IMBALANCE.  WE  SHOULD 
CONCLUDE  THAT^THE  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  WOULD 
REUTE  SOMEWHAT  TO  THE  80-20  RATIO  OF  EMPLOYMENT.    HOWEVER.  WE  FIND  THAT 
THE  ALLOCATION  OF  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  IS  IN  A  WORSE  STATE  OF  IMBAUNCE 
THAN.^TUOENT  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAMS.    OF  THE  16.2  BILLION  TOTAL  FEDERAL 
OUTUY  FOR  EDUCATION  FOR  1976  ONLY  646  MILLION  IS  DESIGfj^TED  FOR  "OCCUPATIONAL 

•  VOCATIONAL,  ADULT".    THIS  IS  ABOUT  AX  OF  THE  TOTAL.    FEDERAL  OUTUYS  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  STUDENT  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  WILL  BE  AN  ESTIMATED  2  BILLION 
OR  MORE  THAN  THREE  TIMES  THE  TOTAL  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL. 
THIS  IMBALANCE  IN  ALLOCATION  OF  FINANCES  TO  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
CARRIE'S  THROUGH  FROM  .FEDERAL  TO  STATE  LEVEL.    FOR  EXAMPLE.  THE  MARYLAND 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EOUCATIDN  HEADQUARTERS  EXPENDITURES /In  FY  1974  TOTALED 
A  UTTLE  OVER  29  MILLION  DOLLARS  OF  WHICH  THE  DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  MAS  APPROPRIATED  862.026.  OR  ABOUt  33£. 

WE  REALLY  N^ED  TO  ASSESS  OUR  PRESENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  EDUCATION  IN  TERMS 
OF  BOTH  COMMUNITY  AND  STUDENT  NEEDS.    A  STUDY  OF  CAREER  GUIDANCE  IN 

'  MARYLAND  FOUND  THAT  LESS  THAN  SOX  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  MARYLAND  PROVIDE  ' 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  TO  THEIR  STUDENTS,    A  FEW  OF  THE  REASONS  FOR. INADEQUATE 

y 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  INCLUDE:  ' 

*      1.    LACK  OF  TIME  AND/OR  APPROPRIATE  TRAINING^N  THE  PART  OF  THE 
COUNSELOR. 

2.  MANY  COUNSELORS  WORK  PRIMARILY  WITH  MIDDLE  CLASS  COLLEGE-BOUND 
STUDENTS  WHILE  NEGLECTING  THE  LOWER  aASS  AND  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS. 

3.  LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  VOWTIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  PART  OF  SCHOOLS 
TO  PRESENT  TO.  STUDENTS. 

4.  OVERBURDENING  OF  COUNSELORS  WITH  NON-CQUNSELOR  DUTIES. 
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AS  A  MEANS  OF  ASSESSING  STUDENT  NEEDS  IN  CAREER  GUIDANCE,  7,7^1    .  U 
MARYLAND  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  FILLED  OUT  A  SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRE.    OVER  m  OF  THE  STUDENTS  INDICATED  A  PRESENf  NEED  FOR 
CAREER  COUNSELING. 

IN  ANOTHER  STUDY  CONDUCTED  BY  OUR  COUNCIL  "PUBLIC  AHITUDES  TOWARD 
VOCATIONAL -JKHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FREDERICK  COUNTY,"  559  RANDOM 
TELEPHONE  WPERSONAL  INTERVIEWS  WERE  CONDUaED.    NINETY  PERCENT  OF 
THOSE  INTERVIEWED  BELIEVED  THE  SCHOOL  SHOULD  BE  ACTIVE  IN  CAREER  GUIDANCE 
AND  70X  INDICATED  THAT  THEY  BELIEVED  THE  "SCHOOLS  SHOULD  TAKE  AN  ACTIVE 
PART  IN  PLANNING  EACH  CHILD'S  ^EOUCATION  TOWARD  A  JOB." 
^  ^  RECOMMENDATIONS 

IN  ORDER  TO  IMPROVE  UPON  1968  AMENDMENTS  WE  WOULD  RECOMMEND: 

1.  PROVIDING  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  TO  EVERY  STUDENT 
COMMENSURATE  WITH  HIS  OR  HER  INTERESTS  AND  ABILITIES  WITH  DUE  REGARD  GIVEN 
TO  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES. 

2.  IMPROVING  VOCAHONAL  GUIDANCE  AT  ALL  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS. 
^.  3.    ENCOURAGING  STATES  TO  DEVELOP  AND  .MAINTAIN  A  STATE-WIDE 

OCiU^ATIONAL  DATA  SYSTEM  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

4.  OFFERING  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES.   AREAS  IN  WHICH  SUPPORT  PERSONNEL  MIGHT  BE 

TRAINED  ARE:  PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP;  VOCATIONAL  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION; 
AND  VOCATIONAL  TEST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SCORING. 



5.  PROVIDING  PUCEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  SERVICES  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 
REQUESTING  THE  SERVICE  ^INCLUDING' DROP-OUTS. 
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6.  REDIREaiKG  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  TOWARD  THE  DEVELOPMEKT  OF 
PROGRAMS  IK  EM^RGIHG  OCCUPATIONS  AS  CHANGING  TECHNOLOGY  SHIFTS  EMPLOYMENT 
TRENDS  FROM  MANUFACTURING  TO  SERVICE  ORIENTED  JOBS, 

7,  INCREASING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  EMPHASIS  PLACED  ON  PROFESSIONAL 


DEVELOPMENT   FOR  VOCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  TEACHERS,  ^ 

8.  PROVIDING  "FORWARD  FUNDING"  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

9.  INVESTIGATING  THE  POTENTIAL  OF  UTILIZING  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS  TO 
PROVIDE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  WHERE.SUCH  TRAINING 
IS  NOT  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  OR  WHERE  SUBSTANTIALLY  EQUIVALENT  TRAINING  CAN 
BE' PROVIDED  BY  THE  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS  AT  A  LESSER  COST. 

10.  PROVIDING  FOR  SPECIAL  FUNDING  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 

i. 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  NEW  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION. 

n.  CONTINUING  AND  STRENGTHENfNG  TH?  ROLE  OF  STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 
SO  THAT  THEY  CAN  EFFECTIVELY  "BRIDGE  THE  GAP**  BETWEEN  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATOR,  THE  EMPLOYER,  AND  THE  PUBLIC  AT  LARGE. 

12.  INCORPORATING  IN  THE  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STRONGER  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL. 

13.  PROVIDING  SEPARATE  FUNDING  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION. 
SIGNIFICANT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  HAVE  BEEN  ACHIEVED 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYUND  AS  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  1968  AMENDMENTS.  THESE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  WERE  MADE  POSSIBLE  ONLY  BECAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 
BY  THE  CONGRESS. 

HOWEVER,  AOOITIONAL  PROGRESS  MUST  BE  MADE  IN  THE  FUTURE  TO  ELIMINATE 
RECOGNIZED  DEFICIENCIES  AND  PROVIDE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  THAT  - 
ARE  TRULY  RESPONSIVE  TO  THE  ENTIRE  SPEQRUM  OF  OUR  REQUIREMENTS.  IN  THIS 
REGARD,  WE  MUST  tiO.EVERHHINC  POSSIBLE  TO  ASSIST  THE  GROWING  NUMBER  OF 
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UNEMPLOYED  IKliACHI^G  MpilNGFDL  LONG  RANGE  EMPLOYMENT  GOALS. 
VOCATIONAL  EDU^TIOH  CAnI^B. SHOULD  PLAY  A  VITAL  ROLE  IN  THIS  RESPECT 
RATHER  than"  C0NJ|NUING  TO  RELY  ON  "VSTOP  GAP"  MEASURES  WHICH  AT  BEST 
PROVIDE  TEMPORARY  RATHER  THAN  LAST^  SOLUTIONS  TO  UN^PLOYHENT  PROBLEMS, 

THE  ADVISORYiCOUNCIL  B^^IEVES  THAT  CONGRESS  CAN  EXPLOIT?  THE  ^ 
ATTAINME'mT  Of^  OUR^ROOECTED  ^ALS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ""^ROUGH 
APPROPRIATE  MOOIFI^TION  OF  ^^E  1968. AMENDMENTS  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF 
ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  EUNDING.  \|  ^ 

ON  BEHALF" OF  =THE  MARYLAND  ^STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  I  WOULD  LIKE  ib 
THANK  YOU  FOR  ALLOWING  ME  TO  PRESENT,  OUtl  VIEWS  ON  THIS  IMPORTANt\  ^ 
LEGISLATION.  ">'^..  .  .  ^       ^  .  % 
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WITH  ppnOJectsd  ^.•o:^;<  ?o.ic2  S'rrxjcv'uns  '*ro:i 
i&30  SHOWS  A  ss^xous  x2SALrGx::J.>:v.  2? 

WE  ARE  INDEED  VO  ?.13?PJ^E  TODAY'S  VOUV:i 
F02^  TOXOIUIOWS  J03S,  A  XAJO.-^  I^IZAL^GNX-NT 
0?  TK£  EDUCATION  SYS?SM  XUST  OCCUR. 
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IMPLICATIONS 


X.  THERE  IS  AN  IMBALANCE  BETWEEN  JOB 
EXPECTATIONS  AND  JOB  AVAILABILITY 
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dS^s^OPULATION  • 

2.  MANV  STUDENTS  WILL  HAVE  TO  SETTLE 
FOR  JOBS  CONSIDERABLY'. BELOW. OR 
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FOR    SKILLED  AND 
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SKILLED  AND  -y.IDDLZ 
MANPOWER  JC3S 
(794  07  KORa  70aCw) 


IMPLICATION'S 


!•  ThERE  IS  7A'  AS'JNDAN'CE  0?  OPPOR- 
"   T'ONITIES  FOR  THE  AVAILABLE 
TS/iXNED  WORK  EORCE. 
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JOBS. 
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(5C  0/  'rforiK  ioac:. 
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Senator  Pell.  What  would  be  the  reaction  of  each  of  you,  starting 
with  BiirCarroll  ro  the  adniinibtration\s  bill  as  you  heard  it  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Bell?  • 

J^rr.  Carroll.  Mv  major  objection,  Senator,  to  the  prbpftfeed  bill  is 
that  it  furthers  what  I  consider  tu  be  a  fragmentation  of  the  total 
held  of  learning  for  work.  As  I  iiulicated  in  my  testimony,  we  see 
no  compelling  reason  for  maintaiiung  a  reparation,  either  legislative- 
ly or  through  the  administrative  proce^ss,  between  c^ireer  education, 
vocational  educationT»and  occupational  education  ("ab  identified  in 
title  X  of  the  Highjef  Education  Act)  > 

There  is  one  further  point.  On  the  set  apsides  for  disadvantaged 
and  handicapperf;  we  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  over  the  years 
the  definition  of  disadvantaged  under  Public  Law  90-576  has  not 


We  believe,  it  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  most  other  legisla- 
tion,  and  perhaps  in  this  act  also,  to  define  disadvantaged  in  terms 
of  low  income.  Yet  the  language  of  the  act  allows  more  than  low  in- 
con>e  persons  to  be  served  under  the  disadvantaged  category. 

1ye  think  that  any  new  legislation  should  specify  low  income  as 
the  standard  for  disadvantages. 

SViator  Pell.  Speaking  of  fragmentation*  would  you  mention  for 
the  record  the  different  groups  in  our  own  State  that  are  involved 
in  vocational  education  even  though  we  are  so  lucky  to  have  the  one 
State  educational  body  with  general  supervision  «ver  the  whole  of 
education. 

Sfr.  -Carroll.  Framientation  has  bec6me  more  apparent  in  our 
State,  and  that  ife  why  we  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  it  over 
the  la^t  year  or  two  especially  with  respect  to  the  way  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  was  or^janized.  Over  2  years  ago,  the  division 
of  vocational  education  was  eliminated  and  the  functions,  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  vocational  education  were  widely  diffused  among 
several  members  of  the  department. 
Senator  Pell.  Exc^ise  me.  ^\Tiat  was  the  reason  for  that  elimina- 


^  Mr.  Carroll.  The  commissioner  and  his  staff  decided  to  adopt  an 
organization  based  on  general ists  rather  than  specialists.  This  meant 
not  only  that  vocational  education  was  affectecl  but  also  other  kinds 
of  education  such  as  special  education,  education  for  the  handicapped 
and  so  forth. 

This  led  to  a  vacuum  in  leadership  of  vocational  education  and  as 
a  result  many,  many  interest  groups  emerged  competing  for  that 
leadership  role. 

Now,  that  in  itself  is  not  unhealthy /but  T  think  if  it  prevails  over 
a  long-period  of  time  such  fragriientation  will  lead  to  a  denigmtion 
of  services  in  vocational  education. 

Senator  Pkll.  Sir,  what  would  bo  the  different  gmups  then? 

Various  professional  groups,  educational  associations, 
local  affiliates  of  vocational  education  associatfons,  and  personnel  and 
guidance  associations,  various  chambers  of  commerce,  and  of  course, 
ou^  own  State  advisory  council  on  vdtational  edncation  as  well  as 
local  advisory  councils  on  vocational  education. 
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All  of  them  are  speaking  \vith  different  voices  about  career  and 
vocational  education.  '  ' 

We  believe  that  the  State  department  of  education,  as  the  sole 
State  agency,  shoud  provide  the  leaderbhip,  not  in  any  dominant 
style,  ab  I  indicated,  but  in  a  collegial  sense*  working  with  all  of 
these  interest  groups,  *  ^ 

Senator  Pell.  Has  the  advisory  council  provide<l  leadership  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Carroll,  I  believe  that  in  the  vacuum  that  has  existed  over 
the  last  two  years,  people  have  looked  to  us. to  provide  that  kind  of 
leadership. 

I  do  not  really  see  the  role  of  the  State  advisory  council,  however, 
as  providing  that  kind  of  direction.  I  think  our  role  as  indicated  in 
the  vocational  education  amendmentii  Is  to  evaluate  and  advise,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  should  broaden  our  mission  beyond  that. 

Senator  Peli^  How  should  the  program  be  handled  in  your  viewl 

^Mr.  Carroll.  In  Rhode  Island? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carroll.  Fortunately,  the  new  commissi9ner  and  the  board  of 
regents,  are  moving  to  reestablish  effective  management  over  voca- 
tional education.  .  ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  coming  down  here  last  night,  I  testified 
at  a  hearing  of  the  board  of  regents  Elementary  and  Secondary  com- 
mittee^ which  was  joined  with  the  post  secondary  committee  to  con- 
sider this  question;  and  we  supported  the  commissioner's  eight  recom- 
mendations on  improving  vocational  education  in  the  State,  The  key 
recommendation  was  to  reestablibh  a  bureau  of  career  and  vocational 
eddcation. 

We  believe  this  will  restore  effective  management  and  leadership. 
Senator  Pell.  In  connection  with  State  matching  as  I  was  dis- 
cussing it  earlier  with  commissioner  Bell^  do'you  think  the  States 
can  pick  up  sums  in  these  innovative  programs.  Do  they  have  the 
money  to  do  it? 
Mr.  CApoLL.  No. , 

Senator  Pell.  Definitely  not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Carroll.  As  you  know.  Senator,  our  State  is  suffering  more 
than  mmj  other  States  m  this  ecom^mic  dfrpression  we  are  facing. 

Senator  Pell.  My  understanding  if>  that  we  have  the  highest  un- 
employment in  the  Nation.  .  /  .  , 

Mr.  Carroll.  Yes,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  in  a  position, to  pick, 
up  these  programs,  although  I  realize  it  was  the  intenCof  the  legis- 
lation for  us  to  do  that,  «  ' 

However,  I  would  like  to  propose  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  take  a  realistic  \ook  at.  the  role  of  Federal  vocational 
education  fuinding.  ^  ^ 

More  than  any  other  facet  of  education  I  think  that  vocational 
education  funding  from  the  Federal  level  should  bo  more  of  a  main- 
tenance nature  simply  because  traditionally,  and  at  the  present  time, 
local  and  State  education  agencies  have  provided  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  support  for  more  traditional  programs  such  as  the  social 
sciences,  humanities,  scienc6,  math,  foreign  language,  and,  physical 
education.  / 
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I  think'^t  is  unrealistic  to  expect  these  local  and  State  educa^al 
bodies  to  make  dramatic  changes  in  this  pattern  of  funding.  \ 

Therefore,  I  would  rather  see  a  diminution  of  Federal  aid  in  those  N 
educational  areas  heavily  supported  at  the  local  and  state  16vel,  and 
a  contmuation  and,  perhaps,  an  upgrade  of  Federal  support  in  the 
learning  for  work  area  as,  a  recognition  of  that  fact  of  life,  . 

Senator  Pell,  Is  it  youi^  \new  that  the  6(M0  ratio,  with  the  State 
having  to.  pick  up  60  percent  rather  than  the  old  50-50  ratio,  is 
going  to  •increase  State  participation. 

Mr.  OakrOll.  Only  speaking  for  Rhode  Island,  since  it  is  a  greater 
ratio  than  we  presently  havp  to  pick  up,  I  think  it  would  be  p.rohibi- 
tive.  '  , 

Senator  Prll.  That  is  exactly  the  reaction  I  had,  and  I  could  not 
understand  the  Commissioners'  argument.  Finally,  what  are  we 
doing  in  Rhode  Island* concerning  vocational  education  in  the 
pnsons,  because  I  am  struck  by  the  fdct  that  all  they  are  taught 
IS  to  make  license  plates.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  license  plates 
in  the  State  are  made  in  the  prisons. 

So,  when  a  man  emerges  from  the  prison  with -the  one  occupation 
he  IS  trained  in,  he  has  to  go  back  to  prison  to  carry  it  out. 
Mr.  Carroll,  True  enough,  sir.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  doing  . 

lOUgh. 

^nator  Pell.-  What  do  you  think  we  could  do  to  focus  there.  I 
think  It  is'currently  more  costly  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  than  to 
send  him  to  the  Harvard  Graduate  School.  If  we  could,  itT/jvould  ' 
be  better  to  train  the  law-abiding  youngster  for  a  job.  At  least  he 
might  not  cost  the  taxpaver  a  great  deal  of  money  if  he  is  voca- 
tionally trained  and  employed.  ,  / 

Mr.  Carroll.  Some  steps  have  been  taken.  For  example,  within 
the  past  year  a  director  of  education  has  been  appointed  at  the 
Adult  Correctional  Institution  having  the  status  of  a  superintendent 
of  schools.  Also^  the  council  has  recommended  that  the  entire  cor- 
rectional system  be  designated  as  a  local  educational  agency  enabling 
it  to  receive  additional  Federal  funds. 

This  has  not  occurre^l  yet,  but  we  shall  continue  to  press  for  it.  In 
the  general  a^mbly  (our  State  legislature),  there  arc  presently 
uillb  expected  to  be  passed  which  will  provide  more  opportunity  for 
vocational  education  at' the  correctional  institution. 
Senator  Pell.  What  kind  of  opportunity,  to  be 'specific? 
Mr.  Carroll.  Well,  specifically,  to  allow  employers  to  ^tablish  . 
work  study  programs  with  the  prison  population,  some  onsite  and 
some  for  certain  inmates  offsite  in  the  community,  with  a  major  pur- 
pose being  the -marketing  of  products  made. 

Senator  Pkll.  These  are  work  study  ' programs,  not  vocational 
training  programs  in  the  prisons.  Would  there  be  a  course  in  welding 
or  in  computer  technology? 

Mr.  Carroll.  There  woirtd  be  some  of  both  actually,  La.st  summer 
we  had  a  begmnin'g  of  this  kind  of  program  using  one  (k  our  area 
vocational  schools  nearby  in  a  Warwick  to  provide  training  for  cer- 
tain inmates  from  the^Adult  Correctional  Institution;  but  certainly 
we  have  to  do  a  great  deal  more  and  one  of  the  things  that  is  im- 
pedmg  the  development  of  vocational  education  at  the  prison  is  the 
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fact  that  the'  facility  i&  woefully  inadequate.  There  is  not  sufficient 
.room  to  provide  training. 

Senator  Pell.  I  have  taken  too  much  time  about  my  own  State 
which  obviously  interests  me  a  great  d^l. 

Mr.  Kitto,  would  you  care  to  an^vfer  the  t>ame  qujestion  apropos 
of  your  experience. 

Mr.  KriTo.  Okay.  First,  I  would  like  to  comment^ that  we  in 
Minnesota  feel  that  the  1968  law  is  basically  a  .good  law  and  just 
needs  to  be  strengthened,  and  needs  to  be  clarified.  As  an  advisorj* 
council,  we.  feel  that  the  role  of  the  adviborj  council  definitely  Jieeds 
to  be  strengthened  and  clarified. 

Senator  rELL.  Excuse  me.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  did  not 
ask  you  about^the  advisor}^  council.  JMy  series  of  questions  that  I  was 
asking  Mr.  Carroll  is  what  do  you  think  of  the  Administration's  bill 
and  do  you  think  the  40-60  split  will  encourage  more  State  partici- 
pation or  less  as  opposed  to  50-50? 
.  Mr.  RiTTO,  With  the  Administration  bill,  one  of  the  things  I 
picked  up  from  Mr.  Bell's  presentation  I  still  question  and  I  would 
question  the  amount  of  involvement,  amount  of  change  in  compre- 
hensive planning  as  proposed  by  the  bill — would  this  bill  have  an 
impact  in  the  change,  and  would  the  comprehensive  {jlanning  actually 
take  place  at  the  local  level,  and  I  also  felt  that  in  regard  to  the 
State  pl.ans  for  vocational  education,  I  got  the  feeling  that  the 
way — the  manner  in  which  the  State  plans  would  be  interpreted 
would  still  be  left  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  and 
then  perhaps  State  planning  would  not  be  any  more  effective  in  the 
new  bill  than  it  is  now. 

In  regard  to  the  60-40  ra^io,  I  think  this  has  to  be  based  on  in- 
dividual  programs  in  the  States.  I  know  that  in  Minnesota,  for 
example,  there  are  a  number  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
progmm^,  that  if  they  lose  Federal  funds  they  would  lose  the  pro- 
grams which  would  go  under. 

There,  the  States  seem  to  enjoy  working  with  this  so-called  soft 
money  and  with  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  people.  'WTien  that 
money  is  gone  the  progrum  is  gone  and  we  need  greater  assurance 
that  those  programs"  are  going  to  be  coniinuedr  7"" 
'  In  regard  to  corrections,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  move  toward 
more  of  a  community  correctional, type  of  systems  that  needs  to  be 
made.  I  think  that  vocational  education  could  play  a  major  role  in 
community  corrections.  Rather  than  incarcerating  an  offender,  that 
person  be  allowed  to  stay  in  his  community  and  at  the  same  time  par- 
ticipate in  a  job  development,  job  trainjjig. 

Senator  Pell.  What  do  you  do  in  Minnesota  to  bring  more  voca- 
tional programs  into  the  prisons? 

Mr.  Krrro.  Minnesota  does  very  little,  right  now.  They  do  have  a 
program— vocational  education  program  in  St.  Cloud  Reformatory. 
«^  Senator  Pell.  ^Vhat4o  they  teach?  Wliat  occupations? 

Mr.  Kitto.  Basically^  the  same  things  that  were  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Pell.  That  is  work  study.  What  else  do  you  have  besides 
*         '  making  license  plates? 

Mr.  Kitto.  Some  6f  the  things  tliat>^-^ 
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Senator  Pell,  What  programs  are  directly  run  by  the  government, 
to  teach  the  inmates?  * 

Mr.  KiTTo.  They  have  some  basic — ^we  would  not  call  them  work- 
study  programs:  but  baj^ic  vocational  educational  training  programs 
in  auto  mechanics,  welding,  auto  i-epair,  and  graphic  arts  in  the 
prisons  systems  presently /However,  just  because  a  person  is  trained 
in,  we  will  say,  an.area  of  graphic  arts  while  being  incarcerated  does 
not  assure  him  of  going  out  and'getting  a  job  once  he  is  released. 
S^inatdr  Pbli^  Would  the  union  accept  him  as  an  apprentice? 
Mr.  KiTTO.  There  are  now  some  programs  in  Minnesota  that  they 
call  cx-oflfcnder  rehabilitation  programs  that  when  the  inmate  leaves 
the  institution  this  ex-offender  counselor  absist  in  job  development 
and  thesd  are  relatively  new  programs  operating  with  LEA  funds 
that  have  been  in  operation  about  1  year — years.  i 

Senator  Pelu  W  hat  luck  do  you  have  in  having  your  suggestions 
carried  out  by  the  State  government? 

Mf.  KiTTO.  The  suggestions  that  we  put  into  our  informahe valua- 
tion statements  that  we  put  into  fhe  State  plan,  veiy  few  ff  them 
have  been  carried  out.  They  have  inseited.one  this  year^i^ich  we 
thought  was  a' major  breakthrough,  and  that  pertai^f^^^jteacher 
certification.  /  ^ 

Senator  Pell,  is  thitt  more  than  was  afecepted  last  year?  /    '  ' 
Mr.  KiTTO.  Yes,  that  is,  more  than  had  been  accepted  in  the  past 

years,  correct.  Basically,  they  have  acknowledged  that  we  have  

Senator  Pblu  Then,  what  is  your  relation  with  the  higher  educa- 
tion community,  and  the  groups  offering  postsecondary,  vocational 
training? 

Mr.  KiTTO.  From  the  advisory  council? 
Senator  Pell.  And,  within  the  State. 

Mr.  KiTTo.  Within  the  State,  right.  There  is  a  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Committee  which  how  al§o  serves  as  the  1202  Commis- 
sion and  we  liave  vii-tually  no  communication  or  no  working  relation- 
ship with  that  Commission  at  all. 

Senator  Pell.  Why  ? 

 Mr.  KiTTQ,  The  nearest  t  crx)  answer  that  is  thatwJtave-tried,  We 

have  requested  that  there  be  a  change.  We  requested  the  Governor 
appoint  members  of  the  advisop-  council  to  the  Higher  Education  Co- 
ordinating Commi.ssion  which  is  also  the  1202,  and  he  has  not. 

Senator  Pell.  I'ask  ihe  same  question  of  Mr.  Lechlider. 

Mr.  Lechlider.  Well,  we  in  Maiyland,  I  guess,  are  unique  in  that 
our  advisori'  council  has  had  more  of  our  i^ecommendations  carried 
out  than  others  in  that  we  over  the  past  years  have  gained  experi- 
ence, I  guess,  along  the  way,  in  getting  some  of  the  appointments  on 
this  council. 

We  found  the  stronger  pei^sons  that  you  can  get  on  this  council  will 
cany  more  influence  with  the  State  board  of  education  and  wilK  the 
legislators.  This  is  not  to  say  we  have  had  our  recommendations  all 
carried  out  l)ecause  wo  are  just  an  advisory  council. 

I  'would  like  to  see,  somewhere  along  Tlie  line,  a  change  so  that  we 
are  more  than  an  advisor}'  council  with  some  stipulation  in  the  fund- 
ing. I  think  this  would  bring  it  about  quiQkor  than  anything  else. 
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Senator  Pell.  In  Rhode  Inland,  there  wa^  no  single  leadership  ix\ 
vocational  eduQation;  bO  the  advisory  council  is,  de  facto,  filling  that 
role. 

Do  you  think  that  this  is  a  good  pattern  or  not  a  good  pattern  to 
carry  ^across  the  country  ? 
Mr.  Lechlider.  I  think  it  ib  a  good  start  and  I  think  it  is  the  way 
,  we  should  go. 

Senator  Fell.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  function  of  the  advisory 
council?  . 

Mf.  Lechlider.  No,  sir.  j  .        •  ■ 

Senator  Pell.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  said  ,  it  is  not  a  ( 
good  pattern,  that  the  leadei-ship  should  come  from  within  the  De- 
.  partment  of  Education,  and  that  the  advisory  councils  shbuld  be  just 
wliat  it  says  it  is,  an  advisory  council. 

Mr.  LECHLroER.  Well^  the  direction  we  have  taken  right  now — we 
are  so  bold  as  to  a^k  for.>4eput>  state  superintendent  for  vocational 
education.  if 

Senator  Pell.  Would  he  be  the  chairman  of  your  group  ?      .  " 

Mr.  LECHLroER.'  J^o,  sir.  He  would  attend  all  of  ourr  meetings  as  an 
ex  officio  member,  and  he  would  also  be  a  member  of  the  State  board 
•  of  education  because  he  would  be  an  assistant  to  the  State  board— =tD 
the  Stafe  superintendent.  He  would  be  vice  president  or  vice  chair- 
man, whatever  nanie  you  prefer  to  give  him,  and  this  is  a  bold  new 
step,  and  we  do  not  Know  whether  we  are  going  to  get  it,  but  we 
certainly  had  already  recommended  this  and  have  asked  for  it. 

Our  communication  with  the  higher  education  committees  is  not 
too  good.  I  would  like  to  see  us  have  iriOre  communications  and  I 
understand  from  talkinc  to  other  advisor}^  boards  ^icross  the  countiy 
,  they  have  the  same  problems  we  have.  '         ^  - 

Senator  Pell.  Wnat  was  your  reaction  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posal that  a  40-60  matching  of  funds  will  produce  more  State  par- 
ticipation than  the  present  50-50? 

Mr.  LECHLroER.  No,  sir.  I  think  it  is  a  step  backwa^s.  Anytime 
you  cut  Federal  aid,  especially  with  the  tconomy  the  way  it  is  now, 
I  think — well,  as  I  said  a  white  ago,  I  have  worked  with*  the  state 
legislature  and  State  school  boards  about  10  years  now  and  eyerytime 
there  is  any  Federal  fund  cuts,  it  is  cut  at  the  easiest  ^lace,  and  T 
think  it  would  cut  out  vocational  technical  money.  I  think  the  pro- 
grams would  be  cut.  ' 

I  think  it  will  keep  tHe  personnel  at  the  top  levels,  and  I  think 
the  moneyihat  goes  for  education  and  the  training  programs  will  be 
cut.  So,  I  think  it  will  definitely  hurt.  /7  ^  ; 

Senator  Pell,  I  was  struck  by  our  statistics  with  regard  to  the 
way  tihat  people  are  being  trained  for  nonexistent  occupations  and 
not  being  trained  for  existmg  ones.  / 
.  Now,  I  "would  recognize  and  insert  in  the  record  some  articles  from 
Change  magazine,  which  I  conynend  all  6f  y5tmit*ed^.*Thfey  ^bt'i:«g'^"^"'^ 
this  K)rward  clearly  as  I  see  k,  showing  that  we  have  to  make  the 
decision  very  soon  whether  there  is  going  to  be^education  for  people 
for  jobs  or  whether  we  should  accept  the  fact  that  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  education  is  the  enjoyment  of  Jeisure,  unrelated  to  jobs.  If 
you  accept  that  thesis  then  you  have  a  different  approach. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows :] 
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wim  TM»  nwt.  Ovm  f  umi  a  makii  nzw  uta/oH  mt 
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COUCATtON  TMUl  OSATS  WIU  Afff  At  tAOi  HOKni  rOt  TMC 

UMAiNoet  or  THIS  yiai  fot  rvtTMU  coMMcm.  tu  this 
aivrs  corroiuL. 


of  the  Underemployed 

I  -  Th«  Worid  Of  Work  ^ 


A portentous  sodai  patten)  ts  b^ 
finninf  to  emerfe  in  jtiai^  in- 
dustnahzed  nationa.  In  icaalist  and 
capitalist  econonvM  alike,  inacasinf 
numbers  of  hifhJy  qualified  workers 
are  unable  to  find  jobs  that  rsquirs 
timr  ftkiBs  and  traininc.  Hiua,  s 
large  and  frowinf  number  of  indivfd- 
uala  are  forcad  to  take  jobs  that  can 
be  performed  just  as  adequately  by 
workers  who  have  far  )ower  levels  of 
educational  attainment  Examples  of 
this  phenomenGfD  are  not  startlinf - 
indeed,  thsy  are  becoming  common* 
place  In  Er^Und,  a  young  Oxford 
graduate  finds  that  the  only  job  open 
to  him  is  as  a  salesman  in  an  dsc> 
tronics  firm.  A  Stanford  PhD  takes 
the  best  post  available  upon  gradu- 
ation-as  a  middle>)eve]  bureaucrat 
in  a  regional  offica  of  the  U.Sw  IV 
partment  q(  Labor  In  Sweden,  a 
young  >*foman  with  a  BA  in  chenMs- 
try  finds  that  the  highest  atatus  job 
4ha(^4s^vaeaftf  i9-a»«aecretarx  Ijt 
Poland,  a  university  graduate  takes 
a  job  as  a  derk  in  a  atate  industry 
And  the  effect  trickles  down  the 
occupational  scale.  In  Germany,  s  « 
graduate  0f  one  of  his  nation 'a  flhest 
technical  high  schools  works  aa  a 
machinist  at  a  job  that  less  than  nvs 

fAMtS  OTOOU  I*  M  IS«  tun  •!  tk«  Cmlt 
ft  r%ff*  l»M*r<k  •!  |S«  Cm4mu  tck«*l  •! 
a*«4M««  A4stol*ir«UM  Ik*  U«lv«»tlly  tf, 
iMlUft  C^MhraU  wM  <ktir«i« 
Mtecl**!  •4Ht*  W  iS«  MIW  n«l  ftf  M 
WMt  b  Aatrk*  \Xft2l  n*  »M««»<k  (m  OJi' 
»tiHU       mn*rt94  Sy  tS«  V  $  Ofa<«  •!  IS- 


by  James  OToole 

years  ago  was  held  by  a  worker  with 
only  a  primary  school  educaUon.  IT- 
nally.  and  predicUbly,  this  process 
of  job  displacement  reaches  iu  fuD 
force  at  the  bottom  <tf  the  occupa- 
tional ladder  where  poorly  educated 
workers  are  often  knocked  off  the 
last  rung.  In  California,  a  blade  drop- 
out is  told  that  a  high  school  diploma 
IS  required  to  box  groceries.  When 
Marx  had  forecast  that  mass  unem- 
ployment wouk]  become  the  salient 
chvactenstic  of  tabor  markets  ii|  ad- 
^nnced  sconomies,  it  ii  now  dear 
that  underempkiynient- working  at 
less  than  ooc'a  full  productive  capac* 
ity— is  more  accurstefy  hallmark 
ci  work  in  industrial  sodet^ 

This  underutilizatjon  of  human  re- 
sources stems  most  dearly  from  dis- 
sonances and  disjunctions  in  the  im- 
portant and  complex  relationship  be- 
tween the  instituUons  of  education 
and  woric  In  all  societies,  one  of  the 
primary  functions  xjt  forms^'edijca^ 
tion  is  the  prepantion  of  the  young 
for  the  world  of  woHc  But  during  the 
twentieth  century  this  function  be- 
came dominant^b  many  systems  of 
education. 

In  carrying  out  thia  function, 
ichools  also  assumed  the  role  ct  soci- 
ety's sorters,  sdectors.  and  certifiers. 
The  schools  bestowed  society's  ip* 
proval  on  some  young  people-open- 
ing opportunities  for  further  sduca 
tion  that  led  almost  iosviubly  to 
good  jobs  and  high  social  standing. 


Other  students  were  less  fortunate^ 
they  were  tracked  into  vocational 
schools  to  learn  the  txaiu  aikd  atti> 
tudes  appropriate  to  their  workznr 
class  suuon  in  hfe.  Thus,  m  the  pro- 
cess of  allocating  educaUonal  oppor 
tunities.  the  schools  ascribed  social 
class  standing  and  the  future  life- 
styles and  hfe  chances    the  young. 
In  the  last  few  years,  however,  al- 
most all  of  the  developed  nations 
have  sought  to  turti  schools  away 
from  beuig  the  instmmenU  of  strata 
ficaUon  and  toward  being  the  prime 
tool  for  the  crastion  o(  greater  soda! 
equality.  Remarkably,  govarrunents 
with  ideok)gies  as  diverse  as  those  in 
Yugoslavia,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States  are  atten^)ting  to  provide 
greater  equality  of  occupational  op- 
portunity for  all   soda]  classes 
through  increasing  access  to  sduca- 
tioa  On  one  level  the«e  naUom  have 
achieved  significant  sucoass;  The 
Ttwdlan  numberrj^yean  oC  sdxtol  at* 
tainment  has  rocketed  Upward  in 
.  every  developed  countiy.  For  a* 
ample,  in  the  United  Sutss.  bbe- 
collar  woricers  in  1952  had  e  msdtan 
of  only  9.2  years  o(  schooling:  by 
1972  the  figure  was  12.0  years.  Evao 
more  strikingly,  coQege  snrollroents 
expanded  during  thia  period  from  2.6 
million  to  8.4  millioiL  Significantly, 
in  Europe  and  Japan  the  rates  of  in- 
crease in  levels  o(  educstional  attain- 
ment have  been  evn  more  pro- 
nounced than  in  America. 
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From  1946  to  abou|  1965,  Ubor 
mvkf  U  in  lh«  industrialized  nauon* 
wert  tlasUc  enouf  h  to  toak  up  the 
/verburfeontnc  flupt>r>  of  educated 
worker*.  Indeed,  it  seemed  that  in- 
duf trU!  sodely't  appetite  for  educa- 
ted ^workers  was  insatiable  To  meet 
(his  seemincJy  unquenchable  de- 
mand, all  the  stops  were  puUedoutin 
the  eaHy  1960s  and  public  policy  was 
feared  to  forestall  d/oppint  out  of 
hifh  school,  U>  increase  the  numbers 
of  coOece  graduates  at  almost  any 
cost,  and  to  turn  out  teachers,  enfi* 
neers,  and  scientists  in  abundance^ 


I  country,  such^  i^ctivity  wto 
1  by  patnotic  appeals  to  beat 
Russians  to  the  moon.  Ajncnca 
ondcd  to  the  chaOenfe  with 
^'racteristic  enthusiasm  and  over^ 
.  Ben  Wattenberf  has  calculated* 
at  during  the  sixties  America  buOt 
new  junior  coUege  every  10  days. 
But  no  socioeconomic  trend  rtms 
on  etemaUy>  It,  is  now  beoominf 
clear  that  the  evcr-expandinf  wpply 
of  educated  workers  is  ruiminf  up 
sfainst  a  ceilinf  of  job  demand.  A 
few  years  ago  Columbia's  Ivar  Berg 
became  one  of  the  first  to  discover 


that  something  like  80  percent  of 
American  cotkge  grsduates  were 
takmg  jobs  that  were  previously 
filled  by  workers  with  lower  educa* 
tional  credentials.  Last  iall.  Chess 
problems  of  uivlerempkiymentf  were 
given  ofTidal  r^gnition  as  a  iuh 
tional  problem  in  a  speech  by  Presi* 
dent  Ford  to  the  graduating  class  d 
Ohio  Suta  UniveNity: 

Your  profetsors  tdl  you  that  edu> 
cation  unlock*  creative  geniui  and 
imafinatioh  and  thatyou  muit  d«> 
velop  your  human  potential  And 
itudenu  have  accepted  this  But 

Change/MaY  ItTS  V 
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thtn  Cttch  22  tnieri-  (he  pictuit 
You  spend  four  yean  in  Khod 
into  the  job  wrVtU 
■rktarv  told  th^l  (he  njl«»  h«ve 
*  changed, .  To  succeed  you  must 
•c<}uire  further  credentMlt  so  you 
go  back  to  the  university  and  ultj* 
niat«Iy  emerge  with  a  master  a  or 
even  >  PhD,,  And  you  know  what 
*«ppen$  n^xt'  You  go  out  and 
•  ^  4oolj  for  a-Job  and  now  they  say 
yCM  are.ovtr^ii^lifwd  .   The  fact 
•(  the  matter  is  (Hat  education  is 
•  being  »trangJed-by  degree*. 

I n  this  speech,  the  President  caDed 
Mtiorul  attention  to  a  problem  that 
had  already  befup  to  worry  many 
l«adera  in  busine^  labor,  and  act- 
detnia:  namcJy,  that  the  rapid  in- 
cmae  in  the  «ducational  attainment 
of  tht  workforct  hu  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  concomitant  rist  la  woHcer 
expectitlona.  In  ptrtioilar,  thfcurv 
rent  younger  and  mort  hifhly  edu- 
catad  feneration  of  workan 

p«ru  food  jobs  aa  iu  just  « 

for  its  ma^y  y«an  in  tht  educational 
^atem.  Moreov«r,  these  expectt- 
tiona  are  compoundad  by  a  ghift  ia 
vahiea  amonj  the  youi»  Incretsinf- 
ly.  younf  worker*  prefer  jobt  that 
Are  miereetinf,  sodally  "m«ninf- 
fill/'  aJKi  offer  tht  opportunity  for 
peraond  growth  ove  jobs  that  offer 
only  the  traditional -and  mora  eta- 
ily  provided -rewards  of  money  and 
■ecurity  (See  "The  Coming  SKalca-  ' 
Out  in  Higher  Education,"  Owigt, 
Summer  1974.) 

The  rub  is  that  no  industrialized 
nation  hts  been  abit  to  produce  an 
adequate  number  of  jobs  that  pro- 
vide tht  ttatus  and  require  tht  akiOa 
and  educational  levds  that  their 
workforces  are  achieving.  By  way  of 
*nak>gy,  the  sitUaUon  is  nearly  Mai* 
thuMtn  in  itAproportiorrM:  Leveb  Of 
educational  atttinment'have  tended 
to  grow  in  almost  geometric  pro- 
gression, whifc  the  number  of' jobt 
tiut  require  higher  levels  of  educa 
tion  has  ten'  ' 
slower  pace. 

There  is  thus  a  disjunction  be- 
tween the  expectations  raised  by 
iducaUonaJ  poUcy  and  the  inability 
of  the  economic  order  to  make  good 
on  society's  promises.  There  simply 
are  "not  enough  good  jobs  to  |o 
around  to  evayont  who  thinks  ht  or 
sht  detervet  one  If  it  were  not  for 
the  Marxist  overtones,  this  disjunc- 
tion couki  be  called  a  contradiction, 
one  that  stems  from  the  very  success 
Of  natk}ns  in  their  efforta  to  become 
more  egalitariajt-  To  the  extent  that 
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developed  countries  are  solving  the 
centuries^Id  {Problems  of  providing 
freer  access  to^  educatioQ,  they  art 
paradoxically  creating  a  situation 
that  in  the  future  threatens  to  coun- 
tervail their  efforta  to  achieve  greater 
equality  and  political  stabibty. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  this 
^ntradiction  is  beginning  to  create  a  «■ 
concatenaUon  of  potentially  grave 
social,  political,  ^nd  tcononuc  prob- 
lems in  intf^btnal  nations.  Although 
opmion  varidl  on  how  i6  inteijwet 
the  available  evidence,  it  apfcara 
thatfiational  poUdes  designed  to  up- 
grade workforces  educationally  may 
be  creating  fr^tratioa  ai^  lo«r 
morale  among  younger  workers- 
workers  who,  ironically,  have  the  ed- 
ucational backgrounds  to  articulate 
their  dissatisfactions. 

Some  of  this  evidenct  is  strong 
and  unequivocal  Studies  under^ 
taken  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
for  example,  show  that  people  who 
feel  they  deserve  better  jobt  than 
they  hayp  come  to  suffer  from  what 
is  known  as  status  confltct.  At  the 
extreme,  some  of  these  workers  come 
to  feel  trapped  in  bad  jobs,  aensing 
that  by  rigKU  thty  deserve  bettv 
but  by  drcumsUnces  th^  will  prob- 
ably never  achieve  mort  These  feel- 
irfs  are  primary  sources  of  dissatit- 
,^^j^faction  with  lift  and  work  and  coci*- 
^Jale  highly  with  problems  of  poor 
physical  and  mental  health. 

i 

What  is  clear  from  almost  every 
atudy  of  job  dissatisfaction  is 
that  tht  pladng  of  intelligent  and/or 
,  highly  qualified  workers  in  dull  and 
unchallenging  jobt  is  a  prescription 
for  pathology— for  the  worker,  'the 
*mpk)yer»  and  the  sodtty  Foc>ex-« 
aniple.  a  counterintuitive  atudy  un- 
dertaken by  Sandia  Laboratories  in- 
dicates that  it  is  inteOigtot  bhie- 
coUar  workers  (not  the  dull  •ones) 
who  are  probably  the  most  respon- 
-..•vu      damagtr  k>w  ^)roductivityi 
errors,  and  acddenta  in  the  work' 
place.  And  there  are  WMXiy  more  tn- 
teDigent  blue-coUar  workers  than  wa 
might  imagiiie— indeed,  there  are 
three  times  as  many  laborers  with 
IQs  over  130  as  there  art  PhDs. 
(There  art,  of  course,  many  times 
more  laborers.  But  the  point  is  that 
laborers  are  usually  and  often  inap- 
propriately treated  as  though  th^ 
were  imbeciles.) 

Employer  asaumptiona  about 
these  workers'  intelligence  has  led  to 
jobs  designed  to  be  successfully 


pleted  by  morons.  Alvm  Goulder  dt- 
scribes  how  such  a  system  leave* 
major  parts  of  the  worker's  personal- 
ity "unempkjyed"; 

In  short,  vast  parts  Of  any  persoO' 
,  alily<  must  be  suppressed  or  re- 
pressed in  the  course  Of  playing  a 
role  in  industrial  soaety  Al^tha(a 
man  is  (hat  is  nO(  useful  will  some- 
how be  excluded  and  he  (hveby 
bfcomes  alienated  or  estranged 
from  a  large  sector  of  his  own  in- 
leresu.  needs  and  capacities. 
Thus.  Jus(  as  thfrt  are  unem- 
ployed men,  (here  is  also  the 
ttntmploytd  itlf 

'Jji  his  book  Strategy  for  Labor, 
Ajjflre  Gorz  describes  how  imder* 
^nf^oyment  has  become  the  prime 
source  of  job  dissatisfaction  and  so- 
da! alienation  in  the  last  half  of  thu 
century: 
Industry  in  (hS  la9(  cen(ury  took 
from  (he  countryside  men  who 
were  muKles.  lungs.  stomaA. 
their  muscles  missed  (he  open 
spaces,  (heir  lungs  (he  fresh  air. 
(heir  stomachs  fresh  food,  their 
health  declined  and  (he  acutenest 
of  (heir  need  was  buC  (he  emp(ying^ 
functiorung  of  (heir  organs  in  a' 
hos(iIe  Surrounding-  world  The 
induKry  of  (he  second  half  of  the 
(wendeth   century  Increasingly 
tends  to  take  men  from  (he  univer* 
sines  and  colleges,  men  who  have 
been  able  to  acquire  (he  abib(y  to 
do  creative  or  independent  work.' 
who  have  cunosKy.  (he  ability  to 
syn(he3ite.  to  analyte.  to  inven(. 
and  to  assimilate,  an  abili(y  which 
spins  in  a  vacuum  and  runs  the 
Ask  of  perishing  for  lack  of  an  op- 
portunity to  be  usefully  pur  to 
work. 

Although  Gorz  is  a  Marxist*  the 
problem  of  unempk)yed  selves  is  not 
just  the  concern  of  the  radical  left 
Indeed,  managers  ui  the  U.S.  and 
Etirope  have  begun  to  note  tht  prob- 
lera  M^n  Clark,  past  presidwt  of  ' 
the  Soaety  for  the  Advancement  of 
Management,  estimates  that  80 
percentof  alHrorkeiTlir  AmcrfCi  aS"  — 


underemployed.  The  massive  Survey, 
of  Working  Conditions  prepared  for 
the  U  &  Department  of  Labor  found 
that  35  percent  of  all  workers  feel 
over-qualified  for  their  jobs.  But  ^ 
hilmbers  dehumaruze  what  is  aSttk-  , 
tially  a  problem  of  the  human  aplrit 
Perhaps  the  most  poignant  aUtt-  *^ 
ment  of  the  problem  of  underemployA 
ment  occurred  in  an  interview  in  / 
Studs  Terkel's  Working.  A  marvel-  , 
ously  articulate  woman  worker  told 
Terkel  thap  "most  of  us  have  jobt 
that  are  too  small  for  our  spirits." 
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What  is  clear  from  almost  every  study 
of  ]ob  dissatisfaction  is  that  the  placing  of 
intelligent  and/or  highly  qualified  workers  in 
dull  and  unchallenging  jobs  is  a  prescription 
for  pathology—  for  the  worker,  the  employer, 
and  the  society. 


Although  tuch  tvidtnce  is  deprc** 
wig,  it  i«  possible  that  the  social  dis* 
parity  between  the  promises  of  edu- 
cation policy  and  the  realities  of 
work  art  creating'  problems  even 
more  acute  than  mcra  job  dissatif 
facUoa  Society  nvay  be  in  the  OxrotM 
ci  creating  a  new  I'heritocnicy,  one 
composed  of  the  20  percent  of  the 
population  that  holds  almost  all  the 
|ood  jobt  in  the  economy.  In  itself, 
the  creation  of  an  elite  b  not  a  new 
phenomenon.  Nor  is  it  suiprtsin^ 
that  thu  ebte,  like  others  that  have 
fone  before  it,  appears  be  amas- 
smg  soaal  and  poUtical  power  to 
match  iU  weight  m  the  economic 
order  Where^  there  is  a  notewxnihy 
break  from  past  patterns  of  social 
class  IS  in  the  growing  refusal  of  the 
80  percent  of  the  populauon  (the 
"masses"  who  have  bad  jobsl  to 
accept  the  light  of  the  elite  to  lU 
special  privileges.  What  is  new  in 
history  ts  that  the  masses  are  now  al* 
most  as  Krell  educated  as  the  ebte. 
Consequently,  they  kx^  on  the 
Amerilocracy  with  envy  and,  perhaps, 
hoatibty  Although  there  is  bttla 
hard  dau  to  support  tius»  social  ob> 
servers  ranging  from  Darnel  Bell  and 
Peter  Drucker  to  special  commis- 
sions that  have  reported  to  the 
AnMrican  and  other  govemmenu 
have  all  seen  signs  of  potential  con- 
flict between  those  who  have  bad 
jobs  and  those  who  have  good  jobs. 

A  Ctech  study,  prepared  during 
the  blieral  Dubcric  thaw,  warns  of  a 
new  form  of  class  polamation,  one 
that  will  afflict  even  the  socialist 
sutes: 

>th<  dominant  feature  in  the  so- 
cial tu-atinoiuon  sUrta  to  be  dlf 
fmnustion  primarily  according  to 
the  content  of  work  Thelcng  ierm 
axfttmce  of  two  distinct  suaU 
working  tide  by  tide— people  per^ 
forming  exacting  creative  work 
and  others  occupied  in  simple 
opertuve  jobs   will  then  have  to 
be  seen  as  a  tenout  problem. 
The  Czechs  argue  that  the  antago- 
num  wilT  spOt  oul  oTTKe  woHcpUof 
aiS||hert  Will  be  "reeuliAnt  disagree- 
mmla  in  ideas  on  life  apart  from 
work."  Stgna  of  yuch  emergent, 
class-based  rtsuntimtnt  may  also  be 
seen  m  the  evident  unghiing  of  the 
traditional  left-center  poUtical  coali- 
tk>n«  in  the  Western  democraaea.  In 
the  past,  Briuun,  Scandinavia,  and 
the  U.S.  had  powerful  parties  com- 
poa«l  of   liberal-intellectual  and 
tabo^worklng<lass  factionk.  In  ^u- 
ropt  and  America*  antagonisfn  be- 


tween  the  professional,  upper  mid> 
dle>class  b'berals  and  the  workers  haa 
surfaced  during  the  last  two  years. 
Our  own  Democratic  psrty  saw  ita 
once  sobd  labor  support  slip  away 
when  th^  nominateid  the  b'berals' 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1972. 
In  the  1974  Bntish  election,  the  Lib- 
eral party  siphoned  off  much  of  the 
middle-class  support  that  had  re- 
cently gone  to  the  Labour  Party.  (A 
great  number  of  these  voters  re- 
turned to  the  foU  m  late  1974, 
however  )  And  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
marie,  government  offiaals.  teachers, 
and  others^ who  have  traditjonally 
supported  the  Soaabsu  are  becom- 
mg  tncreasuigty  restjve  as  they  see 
salary  and  oUier  disttnctioni  be- 
tween the  classes  eroded. 

Such  potential  social  conf^ct 
stems  in  pan  from  the  difficulties 
that  soaeties  encounter  m  dedding 
who  should  get  the  relatively  small 
number  of  good  jobs  And.  when  al- 
most everyone  in  society  has  hi|^ 
levels  of  educational  attainment,  an- 
other, and  potentially  nx>rf  disrup- 
tive, question  arise*:  Who  should  do 
the  dirty  but  necessary  tasks  of  dvi- 
hzatjon'^  To  put  the  problem  crudely. 
It  will  be  rather  difficult  to  recruit 
college  graduate*  to  dean  toileta  in 
pubbc  buildings;  but  the  toileta  will 
have  to  be  cleaned  by  somebody 

Sodety's  reflex  response  to  such 
problems  has  been  to  lay  heavier 
stress  on  the  value  of  educational 
credentials.  £mpk)ycrs  have  re- 
ipondid  tolfrgcr  pootr  of  quailiSad~ 
workers  by  neadleasly^  raising  the 
credential  requirements  for  jsbs- 
without  upgrading  the  dernands. 
challenges,  or  rewards  of  these  jobs. 
Thus,  the  problems  of  equltjr^nd 
equality  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  rapid  expansion  of  educational 
attainment.  Credentialism  creates 
even  greater  conditions  of  inequality 
for  thoee  on  the  bottom. 

Switching  to  an  economic  perspec- 
tive, there  is  some  evidenc*  tha^  this 


infUtion  of  the  value  of  educational 
cre^ntials  may  lead  to  an  actual 
kmenng  of  productivity  It  was  ar 
gued  in  the  1960s  by  Theodore 
Schultx  and  the  "bumap  capitalists" 
that  investmenu  in  education  were 
mvestmenu  in  the  Gross  National 
Product  These  economists  (elt  that 
□pgrsding  the  workforce  education- 
ally would  lead  to  higher  productiv- 
ity as  underqualified  workers  were 
replaced  by  those  with  greater  skills. 

Ivar  Berg  has  argued  that  the  real- 
ity of  the  process  is  quite  different 
from  the  economisu'  model  What 
actually  happens  b  a  process  of  un- 
productive job  dislocation— more 
highly  qualified  workers  bump 
slightly  less  qualified  workers  from 
their  jobs.  No  increase  in  productive 
ity  occurs  because  the  nature  of  the 
)obs  is  usually  such  that  they  do  not 
require  higher  skills.  Productivity 
may  actually  drop  because  the  moH 
highly  qualified  worker  is  likely  to  b* 
diuatisfied  with  the  job  In  sum,  in- 
creasing the  educational  level  of  the 
workforce  above  a  certain  level  with- 
out concomitant  chaiigea  in  the 
structure  of  work  to  capitalize  on  the 
increased  capabilities  dT  workers,  will 
probably  ex«t  a  slightly  negative 
impact  on  productivity. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  universi- 
Ues.  corporations,  and  the  govern- 
ment have  all  adopted  the  human 
capitalist  mods  of  calculating  the  re- 
turn on  investment  per  year  of  edu- 
cation. Ironioally,  as  the  economic 
tefltor  on  thrnead  for-roorr  highly 
qualified  workers  is  being  reached, 
the  increasing  supply  may  actually 
be  driving  down  the  market  value  of 
educational  credentials.  As  it  be- 
come* dear  that  education  will  not 
pay  off  as  promised,  there  Is  a  very 
real  possibOity  of  a  massive  buildup 
of  disillusionment  arxl  a  sense  of  be- 
trayal among  those  atuck  with  a 
"bad  investment"  Indeed,  the  sell- 
ing of  education  solely  as  a  passport 
to  a  good  job  could  backfire,  and  an 
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.fntfr*  disappotnt«d  feniration 

eavHd  withdraw  iU  «jpport  for  an 
important  social  institutioa  Then 
tha  important  functions  6(  education 
,  for  sdf-devdopment.  leisure;  family, 
and^tizenship  will  also  be  ixnpcriled. 
TV  refusals  of  middle<las3  voten  to 
approve  school  bonds,  tha  cries  of  in- 
tellectuals to  d^school  society,  and 
the  general  attack  on  the  irreltvanct 
oC  education  may  be  tha  opening 
salvoa  ot  a  (eneral  move  to  discredit 
an  institution  that  has  failed  to  meet 
the  false  economic  expectations  that 
have  been  created  for  it 

These,  then,  art  the  major  symp- 
toms that  something  is  wrong  at  tha 
education  and  wor^pRffsection. 
Theae  an  the  dilemmaa  that  Presi- 
dent Ford  was  referring  to  when  he 
^  said  that  education  is  being  stran- 
gled by  degraet.  He  and  others  hava 
of ferad  a  policy  in  response  to  thcsa 
problem*— greater  stress  on  voca- 
tional education.  The  response  i« 
timpla  and  direct  But  tha  wax  on 
poverty  has  taught  us  that  aohitions 
to  social  probiema  ar«  seldom  found 
by  mounting  frontal  assault*.  Before 
losing  our  heads  and  administering 
an  overdose  of  vocationalism  to  meet 
tha  complex  problems  of  underem- 
ployment wf  might  first  try  to  un- 
derstand the  situation  more  deeply 
and  mora  broadly  to  see  what  other 
options  might  exist  Specifically,  wt 
should  Start  by  asking  what  kind  of 
futurt  is  in  store  /or  American  work- 
ers if  the  nation  continues  ita  current 
manpower  and  education  poUdea, 

Manpower  expert*  know  a  llttla 
bit  about  a  lot  of  thinp,  but  what 
they  kjiowbcst  ar«  the  demographic 
shifts  thajt  are  VSjiiiy  to'pccur  in  tb<i. 
workf^ic*  5^Jrt>eiTMSct  20  ytui 
Their  niifr^in  of  error  in  predicting 
wdHdcbte  trenda  is  small— not  be- 
cause the  techniques  economisU  and 
statisticians  us«  are  terribly  sophis- 
ticated, but  because  the  raw  dau 
with  which  thay  mus^  work  exists  in 
a  convenient  and  usable  fonn.  That 
 is  to  say  that  almost  ■»  rS  tiw  «fQrff> 


era*  notes  that  will  have  to  be 
counted  over  the  next  20  years  are 
currently  alive,  wiggling,  and  counts 
able.  Thus  it  is  known  with  grekt  cer 
tainty  that  the  workforct  in  the  fu- 
turt will  have  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tional attainment  With  only  a  little 
leas  certainty  we  knsw  that  tha 
expecutions  of  these  workers  will  be 
higher  than  thoae  of  the  present 
workforce  And  there  is  enough  hard 
tvidencs  to  forecut  that  the  values 
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of  the  workforcs  will  be  considerably 
different  in  the  future. 
it  is  worth  a^moment  to  bnefly  ex* 
,  amine  these  data  because  they  point 
to  the  great^  appropriateness  of 
some  policy  solutions  thsn  to  others 
We  might  bgrm  this  analysis  with  s 
sunple  fact  The  members  of  tha  high 
school  graduating  class  of  1970  wiU 
be  33  years  old  in  1966.  Significantlv, 
tha  average  agt  of  tha  workforce  will 
shift  downward  during  tht  next  15 
ytMn  or  so  and.  starting  in  the  mid- 
1380s.  25- to34  ypar-olds  will  become 
the  largest  age*  cohort  in  the  woi^< 
fojxA  This  means  that  tha  current 
crop  of  high  school  students  will  004^ 
statute  the~bulk  of  our  workforct 
from  1985  to  1996.  and  that  thty  wul 
^  then  beat  t^  age  at  which  workers 
have  traditionaliybeen  most  produc- 
tive. Consequently,  it  is  important  to 
learn  $on)ething  sbout  these  young 
people,  for  we  will  be  depending  on 
them  to  supply  goods  and  services  in 
the  next  dtcadt.  ^ 

First  it  is  rather  certain  that  by 
1990  something  like  30  percent  of 
these  young  people  wil)  have  earned 
a  BA  or  a  higher  degree.  Another  20 
percent  will  have,  one  or  more  years 
of  collegt.  Looked  st  another  way,  by 
as  early  as  1960,  half  of  the  workers 
^  in  Amoica  with  four  or  mora  years  of 
collegt  will  be  under  the  age  of  35, 
and  half  of  all  the  workers  with  no 
more  than  an  elementary  school  edu- 
cation-will be  over  the  age  of  50  The 
picture  developing  ts  of  a  society 
with  a  young;  weU^educated  worV* 
force  that  is  rather  rapidly  replacing 
an  older  and  much  less  educated 
w>rkforce.  By  1960,  one  in  four 
^  ^American  workers  will  have  a  college 
degree,  and  coU^  enroUmenta  may 
zoom  to  20  miOicn  by  tha  year  2000. 

Such  statistics  documenting  the 
educationalexplosion  art  so  familiar 
that  tney  no  k)nger  shock.  Education 
has  become  Amerida's  largest  indus- 
try, as  the  United  Sutes  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  recently  noted. 
— Natjjy  3a  ptrctnt^jht-American 
popVLuUon'is  involved/in  tducatioa 
«mone  role  or  anoth^.  Wt  spend 
about  $106  billion  aitnually  on  edu- 
cation iS35  billion  oij-'postaecondary 
education),  i^ch  acpounta  for  about 
8  percent  of  th^Gr«}ss, National  Pro-^ 
*  duct  And.  as  Danl^  ^Moynihan-Jvia 
pointed  out  increased' in  expencli' 
tures  per  annum  on  education  have 
Outpaced  risi^  in  the  GNP  by  about 
3  percent  Can  this  exponential 
growth  ifi  educa  tion  cpntinua?  While 


it  IS  true  that  enrollments  in  primary 
and  secondary  education  art  drop* 
pmg  as  the  baby  boom  bulge  passei 
through  the  educational  system,  the 
relief  is  only  temporary 'at  these 
levels  and  will  hava  little  effect  on 
higher  educa  uoa  The  demography 
at  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
(nojt  known  by  temperament  to  bt 
s  bullish  lot)  are  forecasUng  increas- 
m^^gh  enrollments  at  all  levels  of 
scTiooUng  for  the  next  26  years  under 
any  of  the  three  most  likely  alterna- 
tive assumptions  sbout  tha  future, 
lliese  prcjections  are  based  in  part 
on  an  upsurge  in  continuing  educa- 
tion enrc^lmentSL 

Concomitant  with  tha  rise  in  edu- 
cational atta^unent  among  S'oung 
people  is  their  increasing  desvt  f&r 
even  more  education  and  theu"  in- 
oeasmg  aspirt  toons  for  better  job*. 
^  It  is  b^ond  the  current  aUU  of  the 
art  of  Oie  social  sdence*  to  identify 
whether  higher  levels  of  education 
caustf  higher  txpecUtiona,  or 
whether  higher  expectations  le^i 
people  to  pursus  higher  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  belter  job*.  What  1* 
known  i*  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
persistent  positive  correlation  be* 
tween  educational  attainment  and 
nslAg  expecutions.  That  young 
people  want  more  schooling  is  under* 
scored  by  s  recent  American  College 
Testing  Servict  study  that  showed 
that  65  percent  of  eleventh  graders 
plan  to  sttend  cpllege  for  two  or  mora 
years  and  46  percent  plan  to  attend 
for  three  years  or  more.  In  s  studjy  of 
college  freshmen,  Alexander  Astui 
found  that  57  percent  plan  to  go  to 
jp^duate  school 

Equally  measurable  and  conspicu* 
ous  IS  thaincreasirtj^deiirt  of  young 
peofle  [or«)od.  high-sUtus  jobs.  A 
recent  Ofnoe  of  Education  survey 
found  that  ovd*  54  petcent  of  high 
school  seniors  desued  professional  or 
managerial-level  jobs.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, at  higher  levels  of  educauonal 
attainment  thera  art  found  even 
higher  leveb  of  job-expectatlomr  Iff 
California's  community  college*,  64  > 
percent  of  the  students  aspire  to  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  jot»  (even 
though  only  32  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents come  from  familiea  headed  by 
individuals  ii^ch  occupations). 

The  Hnal  important  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered here  sbout  tha  cohort  of 
♦young  people  who  will  contUtuu  the 
most  important  part  of  our  work* 
.  force  in  the  next  20  years  is  that  their 
values  are  markedly  dissimilar  from 
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those  of  their  parenlt.  For  exampU, 
the  several  major  surveys  ci  job  sat- 
isfaction thJit  have  been  conducted 
over  tha  last  few  years  agree  on  onf 
important  fact.  Youn^  workers  art 
far  more  dissatisfied  than  their  older 
counterpart*.  Why  this  would  be  so 
13  beat  cxplauved  by  attitude  surveys 
thutshow  a  sharp  diiferenca  between 
geoerattons  in  their  value*  and  attt* 
tudes  about  work.  Daniel  Yankek> 
vicK  who  has  been  monitorinf 
changes  m  tha  values  of  coUege-as* 
Amencans  since  1968,  finds  that  tha 
counterculture  value*  held  by  only  a 
minority  of  coOefe  students  in  tha 
^  Jate  1960s  have  spread  to  about  two 
C^%rds  of  the  coUegfrage  cohort,  in- 
eroding  a  I^rge  portion  of  noncoUeg* 
aKd  bhie^oUar  youth.  (See  '  CoU^ 
ani  ^^oncoUege  Youth  Values," 
Chang*.  September  1974.)  These  new 
vahie*  are  often  articulated  in  the  de> 
sire  for  s^-fulTiUment  on  the  job. 

Apparently^  gfeat  numbers  of 
young  people  are  looking  for  jo^ 
that  offer  more  than  Just  mon^ 
Young  people  say  that  they  want  a 
chance  to  grow  und  to  team  on  chal* 
Wnging  jobs  that  contribute  some* 
thing  to  society  and  to  other  people. 
Srgnlncantiy.  the  desire  fdr  jobs  of- 
fering intrinsic  rewards  has  increased 
over  the  past 'five  years,  even  m  the 
face  ci  a  tightening  job  marfceL 

In  the  past,  attitudes  changed 
slowly  with  each  successive  genera- 
Uoa  Today,  it  s^ms  that  almost  a 
generation  of  attitudes  separates 
each  graduating  class  of  high  school 
seniors- and  each  one  appears  more 
committed  than  its  predecessor  to 
the  new  work  values.  An  Offics  of 
Education  study  of  high  Khooi  sen- 
iors  found  work  attitudes  similar  to 
the  Yankelovich  atudy  of  college  stu- 
dents -  but  the  high  school  students' 
new  work  attitudes  were  even  more 
pronounced.  Only  18  percent  of  these 
seniors  ranked  "having  lots  of 
money"  as  being  of  first  importance 
in-lhetrbves.  When  it  came  to  ehobs^ 
ing  a  career,  their  first  choice  was 
ons  that  wu  helpful  to  others  and 
useful  to  society  ~  jobs  that  they  In- 
terpret as  having  the  intrinsic  duu^ 
actenstics  of  professional  ^  manage- 
nal' level  work. 

In  t!iim,  the  educational  attiOn- 
me^t  of  the  workforce  will  increase 
exponentially  over  the  next  several 
decade*,  the  current  crop  of  high 
Khool  students  desires  not  only 
good  jobs  in  terms  of  status,  but  also 
mleresting  and  meaiungful  jobs  that 
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The  current  crop  of  high  school  students 
desires  not  only  good  jobs  in  terms  of  status, 
but  also  interesting  and  meaningful  jobs 
that  lead  to  s^elf-fulfillment,  and  these  young 
workers  are  the  most  disaffected  part  of  the 
workforce  because  they  cannot  find  lobs  that 
satisfy  their  requirements. 


lead  to  self  fuinilment,  and  these 
young  workus  are  the  most  disaf- 
fected part  of  tha  workforca  because 
they  cannot  find  jobs  that  satisfy 
their  requirements  of  challenge, 
growth,  and  selfiulfillment.  It  is 
common  to  dismiss  such  findings 
with  the  truism  that  ^kids  will  grow 
out  of  these  idealistic  notions." 
Indeed,  S  M  Upset,  wriung  m  Th* 
Public  Intertsu  has  demonstrated 
that  people  do  moderate  their  views 
as  they  grow  oUer.  But  each  succes- 
sive generation  still  ends  up  mora 
Lberal  or  idealistic  than  its  predeces- 
sor. 

Thus,  the  problenns  of  underen> 
plqyment  are  not  likely  to  disappear 
as  the  current  generation  matures. 
Job  dissatisfaction  b  not  gomg  to  be 
"just  a  youth  problem"  in  fiitura 
decades.  Moreover,  this  problem 
may  be  exacerbated  by  the  kinds  of 
jobs  that  are  likely  to  be  available  in 
t  postirxlustnal  society. 

Manpower  experts  seem  to  know 
more  about  questions  of  supply  (the 
demqgraphics  of  tomorrow's  work 
force)  than  they  do  about  dfirnand 
(the  kinds  of  jobs  that  will  be  avaJ- 
able  in  the  future)  But  most  experts 
agree  that  the  following  kinds  of 
changes  are  Ukdy  to  occur  m  tha 
labor  market  over  the  next  two 
decades: 

•  Tha  shift  sway  from  a  blue- 
collar  industrial  econonv  toward  a 
white-coUar  service  economy  will 
continue.  ^          —  ^ 

•  The  giartt  public  and  private  or 
ganizations  that  hire  moiit  American 
workers  will  contmue  to  grow. 

•  Government  will  continue  to  be 
the  fastest  growmg  sector  of  the 
economy  (One  out  of  su  Americans 
ts  already  employed  by  some  level  of 
government) 

•  Technology  wiU  continue  to 
spread  and  machines  will  replace 
people  on  many  jobs 

•  There  will  b*  a  slight  reduction 
m  the  hours  worked  per  week. 


To  many  observers,  these  trends 
portend  a  better  world  and  a  higher 
quaMty  of  hit.  Philosopher  Sebastian 
da  Grazu  foresees  a  leisure  society  in 
which  machines  will  do  the  labor  snd 
humans  will  ba  free  for  contempla- 
tion, cTMtion,  and  self-develc^pment. 
Manpower  sjieculist  Sar  Levitan 
sees  greater  soda!  and  career  mobil- 
tty  for  workers  as  many  bhie-coUar 
worktfs  move  into  cleaner  and  hig^ 
er-sutus' whitfrcoUar  job*.  Soddo- 
gist  [)aniel  Bell  looks  at  the  saraa 
trends  and  sees  the  makings  of  a 
more  just  society— a  meritocrat 
based  on  knowledge  arxl  not  on 
power,  birth,  or  inherited  wealth. 
Economist  Theodora  Schultz  sees  a 
boost  jn  producuvity,  economic 
growth,  arxl  individual  income  as  ad* 
ucation  continues  to  "upgrade"  tha 
workforce. 

It  is  possible  to  share  with  theaa 
authors  their  desire  for  such  future 
occurrences  without  sharing  their 
sanguine  views  that  theae,  indeed, 
will  be  the  outcomes  of  present  or 
predicted  poUaes  or  trends  Another 
scenario— one  far  less  Utopian— can 
be  just  as  convinangly  drawn  from 
the  same  facts.  For  example,  it 
sppears  that  the  sbght  incnase  in 
free  JUme  m  tha  fiitura  will  accrua  to 
those  in  tha  workforce  (bhia^ollar 
aiu^  clerical  workers)  least  prepared 
educaUonally  to  benefit  from  true, 
creauve  leisure  as  defined  by  d$ 
Grazia.  in  response  to  Levitan,  it 
-would  seem  that-the-new-whlte-crflir^ 
jobs  that  are  being  created  ars  every 
bit  as  stultifying  and  growth  restric' 
ting  as  the  jobs  in  the  industrial  sec* 
tor  that  are  being  replaced. 

It  seems  slso  more  than  probable 
that  BeU'a  view  of  a  just,  merito- 
craUc  sute  is  an  elitist  perapsctive— 
the  80  percent  of  tha  populaUon  who 
are  not  members  of  the  meritocracy 
are  unlikely  to  view  such  a  stat«  as 
just.  And  it  Is  likely  that  Schulu's 
views  ara  anachronistic— America 
may.  have  reachM  a  point  of  dimin- 
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hhSng  returns  conc^mini;  th«  •oo 
miruc  pty-otf  of  expanding  ©duct- 
tioq  tixt  ptfhapt  mort  imporUnt, 
•cbnomic  jrowth  U  d«cretsin^ 
Mep  M  the  mo«t  desirable  (oal  of 
public  policy.  . 

^  [Qo  the  fftct3  support  an  opUmutk 
■^or 'pcsaunif tic  forecast  for  the 
future  o(  work?  The  problem  here  is 
that  whiW  facu  are  objective,  theu- 
interpretation  is  subjective  Beuif 
by  temperament  mort  akin  to  Ca9> 
Sandra  than  to  PanfJoss,  inter 
preuuon  of  the  available  facts  tends 
toward  the  pessimistic  In  support  of 
this  bias,  I  would  point  to  the  kinds 
d  jobs  that  are  be^  created  m  the 
two  fastest  growini^  sectors  of  the 
economy— ^'miscellaneous  services" 
and  government  Service  industry 
^  jobs  (not  to  be  confused,  with  the 
"service  sector/'  which  inchides  al- 
most all  wfaite>coUar  activities  that 
do  not  produce  foods)  are  usually 
thought  of  as  the  represenUtivt  oc- 
cupations of^tindustriat^ioaety 
Working  behind  the  counter  at  Mc^ 
Donald's  or  Ucketing  passengers  for  , 
TWA  art  typical  service  jobs.  Some 
oi  these  jobs  are  good  jobs.  For  the 
worker  in  an  industrial  job  where  he 
has  Been  assaulted  day  in  and  out  by 
the  relentless  clamor  of  a.  machine^ 
the  opportunity  to  t^e  a  service  job 
(in  which  the  most  salient  character 
tstic  is  humanQ^ntact)  wouki  appear 
attractive  *fn^ed. 

But  moet^  th^  people  who  take 
the  new  servicejobe  are  not  transfers  , 
from  industry^  they  are  usually 
young  peopje;  'many  of  whom  have 
had  at  least  some  higher  education. 
For  them,  servwe  jobs  appear  to 
have  many  of  the  worst  ^character 
isticB  of  bhiei»llar  work  ( the  jobs  are 
dull,  repetitive,  fractionat*!.  and 
offer  little  challenge  or  personal  au- 
tonomy) Also,  these^new  jobs  often 
lack  the  best  characteristiq»  of 
skilled,  bhje<oIl4ir  jobs  (relaL^'efy 

  high  salaryt  security,  union  protec 

tion,  and  the  sense  of  mastoy  that 
oomee  from  producing  something 
tangible  and  needed  by  society). 

In  1955.  15.9  pttcent  of  all  job^ 
were  in  servioee,  by  1972  over  20 
percent  of  the  workforce  was  in  this 
industry  For  example,  between  1960 
and  1970,  the  munber  of  ord^es_ 
and  nurses  aides  increased  by^ 
420,000;  the^mmiber  of  janitdrs  1^ 
*  530,000,  and  the  number  of  busboya 
/  and  dishwashers  by  70,000  Charmc 
tcristically,  such  jobs  offer  low  salary 
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(nearly  30  patent  of  all  senoce 
worker?  earn  less  than  $4,000  per 
annum),  and  they  offer  bttle  in  the 
way  of  career  opportunities.  In  hce> 
pttab.  orderiies  do  not  progress  up  a 
career  ladder  to  become  nurses;  m 
i>oteb,  chambermaids  seldqjQ)  ad* 
vance  to  become  desk  derks.  The 
econon^  is  thus  creating  s  great 
number  of  unattrsctive  jobs.  ^ 

Moreover,  many  new  jobs  that 
sutistically  look  like  good  jobs 
(health  paraprofessionals,  teachers' 
aides,  technicians  with  a  two-year 
AAS  degree)  do  not  conpun  career 
Wders  eitber.Xray  technicians  do 
progress  up  s  ladder  and  become 
ridfolo^sts.  In  fKt,  the  scope  of  the 
job  the  autonomy  of  the  worker 
in  paraprofessional  ^ncw  careers" 
are  greatly  limited  by  the  preroga* 
tives  of  the  professionals  who  super- 
vise them. 

In  reality,  there  are  precious  few 
jobs  that  make  much  use  of  higher 
^  order  skills,  training,  or  mtelligence. 
The  Bureau  of  JLabor  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  only  about  20  percent  of 
all  jobs  will  require  a  coU^  educa* 
tion  for  succea(Sful  performance  in 
1980,  Mort  depressing,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  finds  that 
one  half  of  all  current  jobs  do  not 
even  require  a  high  school  educatioil 
That  America  is  creating  ma^y 
more  bad  jobs  than  good  jobs  can  be 
illustrated  by  Kafkaesque  examples 
from  our  fastest  growing  industry, 
state  aixl  k>cal  government  Here— 
where  one  out  of  three  new  jobs  is 
being  created—nxMt  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  demand  is  for  services  (m 
hospitab,  police,  maintenance)  or  for 
jobs  with  service  characteristics 
(typing,  clerical  ^rk).  When  teach- 
^  ers  are  subtracted  from  the  total  of 
government  eimSloyees.  the  two 
largest  remaining  cat^orie)  art  der 
ical  and  seiv|6e  wortcers  who.  to- 
,  gether.  account  for  about  78  percent 
of  all  nonteafuiing  jobs.  Even  leaving 
teachers  tn  jthe  total,  dencil  and  ser 
vice  jobs  constitute  about  42  percent 
of  all  goVeiTunent  jbbs,  whilt  the 
compa^jb»lt  figure  in  ivivate  Indus- 
<  try  is  only  about  28  percent 

And  now  that  the  federal  sluice 
gates  have  opened,  and  revenue  ahar^  ^ 
ing  and  public  service  employment 
money  is  begirming  to  gush  into^ 
state  aixi  k>cal  coffers,  public  jobs 
are  being  created  at  a  dip  that  prob- 
ably exceeds  the  ptce  of  the  New 
Deal  Vyhit  kinds  of  jobs  are  being 
created?  Not  leaf  rak^,  perhaps. 
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but  jobs  not  likely  to  moUvate  tht 
new  generation  of  qualified  worker*. 
According  to  Ivar  Berg,  directors  of 
government  sgenaes  report  that 
60-70  percent  of  the  jobs  they  art 
creatiiig  are  "in  the  categories  of 
aide,  attendant  and  assistant,  cleri- 
cal workers,  custodian  arxi  semi* 
skilled  blue  collar."  This  evidence 
.  opens  President  Ford's  s<^tion  to 
the  problems  of  underempbyment  to 
considersble  questiop.  Vocational 
traming  for  what2  To  bus  dishesff 

There  is  some  (omfort  to  be  gained 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  profes- 
sional and  techrucal  category  of  jobs 
IS  the  fsstest  growing  segment  of  the 
workforce.  Accordmg  to  the  Depaitr 
ment  of  Labor,  between  1972  and 
1985,  there  will  be  about  IB  million 
openings  for  high-sUtus  jobs.  There 
will  be  two  pnmaiy  sources  for  these 
openings:  the  creation  of  new  jobs, 
ai>d,  more  significantly,  the  retire- 
ment of  people  who  currently  occupy 
these  posta.  Although  this  number  of 
job  openings  seems  unpressive,  the 
accomplishment  of  the  economy  is 
tarnished  rather  severely  by  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  as  many  as  22  mil- 
lion  people  with  college  degrees  com- 
peting for  these  jobs.  Si|^*ficantty» 
even  this  large,  potential  shortfall  of 
four  million  good  jobs  may  be  a  gross 
undmstimate,  because  all  of  the 
jobs  in  the  high-atatus  categories  art 
not  attractive  to  coU^  graduates. 

In  reality,  many  of  the  technical 
aixi  managerial  p$>9>tions  indyded  m 
these  catffonea^er  ^  the 
way  of  s«tisfaMl6a  status,  or  salary 
(for  example,  5.4  percent  of  '  profes- 
sional-technical" workers  arid  10 
percent  of  managers"  earn  less  than 
$4,000  per  year).  Moreover,  moet  of 
the  jobs  that  will  be  opening  due  to 
retirement  over  the  next  two  decades 
cannot  really  be  considered  "choice," 
because  th^  are  currently  held  by 
workers  who  do  not  have  college  de- 
grees. And  to  make  matters  worse, 
competitioii  for  the  few  truly  gecd 
jobs  will  be  further  exacerbated  by 
the  120.t)00  trained  professionals 
who  will  immigrate  to  America 
annually/ 

Althnjgh  the  "professional  tech- 
nical" category  will  probably  grow  to 
where  it  constitutes  over  20  percent, 
of  the  M)rkforoe  by  1965.  there  atill 
may  be  as  many  as  2  to  2.5  coU^ 
graduates  competing  for  every 
choice  job  Eveathe  conservative;*- 
searchers  at  th/  Bureau  of  Labor 
SutisUcs  (BLS)  estimate  an  annual 
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ntphirof  140.000  coQen  (raduatot 
by  1960.  And  nsw^  nevfy  UW  sum 
careful  nM(hoda  etsplpyad  by  tha 
BLS,  tha  Natiooal  Flaonii^  Ayaod-  , 
atkn  tatimatw  that  tha  axumal  aor*  ' 
pluaof  coHttt  tradoataa  may  froir 
to  700.000  by  1966. 

But  tha  cxtrapoUtioa  of  tctads  n 
frauffat  with  a  high  poCeotial  for 
error.  Evcx^ta  can  lnt<x\feDa  and  ob- 
viaU  tha  moat  careful  of  pcyfictkaoa. 
Without  a  oystal  ball  that  can  ae> 
coratci^  foreaia  aocfa  potential]/ 
poicot  influencaa  oo  tha  labor  rmt- 
kat  aa  war.  ftchnofaycal  break- 
throui^  chanfea  in  valuea,  and 
poUtloI  evecta,  it  would  ba  rather 
iire^ocoibla  to  predict  a  general 
ahortaga  of  good  joba  in  tha  next 
decade  This  is^particulariy  ao^  tocna 
would  argua,  ainc^  the  aHocatioo  of 
joba  ocean  through  maricet  mecha-' 
niamp,  and  tha  mazket  haa  a  way  of 
adjuating  ivmSA  to  a  changing  envi- 
roninaot 

How  aucctaafol  win  tha  market  ba 
in  balancing  auppbr  and  demand? 
Tha  National  Planing  Aaaodatkn 
study  indicitea  that  there  win  be 
aocsa  meaaurt  of  aucceaa.  For  CX' 
antple.  ^  educational  upgrading  of 
the  workforce  has  £rMd  many  edu* 
catei^  blades  and  other  minority 
^  workers  from  tha  neoesaiQr  of  do^ 
•odet/a  dirty  work— aa  Jaborera, 
janitors,  and  cbanromea  The  net  ef- 
fect is  that  in  tenna  of  worker  quali' 
fieationa,  demand  wiD  aooo  exceed 
auppfy  in  lowerlevd  jobs.  And,  at 
the  aajne  tone,  the  supply  of  highly 
qualt5ad  workers  win  exceed  demand 
in  hi^wr}evel  jobs.  But  na ''short' 
agee"  or  ''aun^usea"  win  occur  at 
either  end  of  the  spactium.  There  win 
be  someone  to  dean  tha  toileta,  aixi 
PhDs  win  not  be  on  breadliDea.  The 
labor-maricet  wiH  coa9>IezIy  adjuat 
itaelf  acroos  tha  bovd  to  make 
aupply  meet  d^nand.  For  the  good 
jobs,  the  market  win  adjust  by  rata- 
ing  educational  reouirementa.  for  tha 
bad  Joba,  salarieii  win  be  incraaaed 
and  working  conditiona ^improved, 
Already,  young  white  irorkera— 
half  of  whom  are  aiudenta-^ara 
taking  the  pUcea  d  nmny  black 
workers  in  tha  beat^'unskiDed  and 
aemiakined  joba.  This  codd  foa " 
viewed  aa  a  atep  toward  greater 
aq^ty  in  the  aodety;  unfortunate- 
ly, for  tha  least  educated  blades,  it 
has  meraly  meant  increased 
jtition  unoia^  themadvaa  for  the 
worst,  joba  that  tha  whitea  and 
bettercff|H<cka  woukl  never  touch. 


/  /  As  competition  grows  keener  for  good  jobs, 
fewer  workers  benefit— indeed,  many.qualified 
workers  are  being  bumped  to  lower  statuses. 
Eventually,  salaries  might  become  compressed 
at  the  subprofessional  level  because  employers 
can  pick  and  choose  among  the  reserve  army 
of  the  underemployed. 


Apparently,  tha  market  doea  not 
fuxtction  to  the  advanUga  of  ihoM 
whf)  do  not  have  tha  cfaaxacteristka 
that  are  currently  socn  is  attHctivtf' 
to  empkorera.  How,^^  a  poor,  un- 
schooled black  m^t  cerforro  in  a 
given  job  is  irrelevant  lo  tha  ma^ 
ket-tha  market  vahtes  whiteneaa 
tend  achooling,  even  when  these  are 
inelevaht  to  potential  job  ptxiot* 
manca. 

At  the  other  end  'of  the  oocupa- 
tiooal  acale;  tha  proceaa'of  the  bal- 
anctng  of  aupply  and  demand  also 
leads  to  diskxatiooa.  Aa  oompetitioQ 
grows  keener  for  good  jobe,  fewer 
workers  benefit— indeed,  many  quA^ 
iikd  workera  are  beinc  bumped  to* 
bwer  statuses.  Eventually,  salaziea 
might  become  compi  eased  at  the 
aubprofessitjnal  lavd  becauae  em-, 
ployera  can  pick  end  chooae  among 
the  reserve  army  of  tha  underem- 
pk>yed  If  one  qualified  worker  ra- 
fusea  a  job  at  a  knr  aalary.  there  ia 
ahvays  another  who  is  willhig  to  take 
it  Theae  problems  of  dislocation  are 
not  just  onea  to  be  fouixl  in  the  dis- 
tant future— in  1971.  36  percent 
maJe  college  graduate*  were  unable 
to  find  profeasional  or  managerial 
jobs  upon  graduatkm.  An  even  mora 
immediate  problem  ia  jhat  tha  bnmt 
of  undercmpkiyroent  falla  mora  baav- 
ity  on  the  worker  at  the  margin  of  ^ 
professional  status,  the  person  who 
once  had  acceaa  to  good  joba  but  ia 
now 'downwardly  mobOa:  For  ex- 
ample, in  1971.  only  4  percent  of  high 
achod  graduataa  Tound  choica  joba, 
where  10  yaara  ago  the  nujority  of 
managers  aixl'  profesaionala  la<^ad 
coUega  degrees. 

'  ^ 

Moat  conspicuously,  thcf^anks 
of  wocn«c  are  legion  in  the  re- 
serve army  of  the  undereinployed 
Women,'  aa  a'  group,  are  overrepre- 
aented  in  some  of  the  most  routine 
jobs  in  the  economy— over  90  per 
cent  of  afl  receptibniata,  aecreUriea. 
telepbobe  operators,  aeamatrtaaea. 


and  atitchers  are  women.  At  the 
aame  time^  women  have  neariy  the 
aame  educatkjoal  quaHficajtiooa  aa 
mea  This  now  leada  to  the  not  un- 
usual situation  in  which  a  woman  ^ 
aecretary  win  have  higher  fi^^oat?^, 
tional  crcdeotiala  than  fatf  mala  boaa. . 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that. the 
Swuey  of  Working  CondUiont  (by 
the  Survey  Research  Center.  UntVar 
sity  of  Michi|^>  found  that  women 
who  hold  jobs  they  consider  bdow 
what  they  desei^va  based  on  thetr 
credeiitiab  are  ode  of  tha  most  dia- 
'  aatisfied  aegmenta  of  the  workforce 
(akmg  with  young  blacka}. 

It  waa  pnce  the  case  that  women 
were  the  most  dodle  workers  in  the 
labor  force— wilHng  to  do  dull, 
repetitive,  and  ur^chitUnging  woric 
that  mea  found  demeaning.  They 
were  undamaged  paydiologically  ^ 
theae  joba^becausa  they  klenttfied 
themselves  aa  mothers  and  wivea, 
not  as  bhifrcollar  workera.  Work  waa 
purdy  instrumental  for.  tha  great 
majority  of  women— and  not  a  pri- 
mary source  of  identity  aa  it  was  for 
men.  * 

Today,  however,  a  growing  nuzn-  , 
ber  of  women  want  and  eicpact  the. 
same  psychological  and  aodal  re- 
wards from  work  that  men  reoeivt-^ 
a  sense  of  klentity.  setf-eateem,  and 
mastery  (in  addition,  of  course,  to 
being  paid  as  much  aa  men  for  the 
same  work).  Tha^  ti^y  have  largely 
been  denied  theae  aatiafactiooa  due 
to  the  maJdisbibution  of  good  joba 
haa  led  to  the* nnoat  important  and 
fsr-reaching  sodal  movement  of  tb^ 
age.  The  desire  for  good  joba-not 
just  aj^  joba-haa 'become  a  hall- 
mark o^  the  women'a  Jiboatkxi 
movement  AndTaa  men  an  findii^ 
out.  h^  hath  no  fury  like  that  of  a 
woman  underemployed. 

The  market  haa  dea^y  {ailed  to 
meet  the  underemployinent  prob- 
lems of  such  groijpa  aa  women,  the. 
disadvantaged,  and  aubprofsMioo; 
(Continued  on  pagt  63) 
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Th«  Underemployed 


iContOoitd  from  pagt  3^  , 

ab.  AJthou|;h  in  om  sens*  thert  Is  a 
Ceoeral  thorUf^  of  food  job*,  tU  ef- 
fects of  undcnmployjDeDt  an  tbos 
disfribiiCbd  dxffereDtially  across  tbt 
spectnan  of  woricers;  hittinf  hardest 
thoss  with  penocal  charikcteristics 
that  havt  **Iow  zmrket  vahat**  -  that 
~  is»  blacks.  wotneo»  thoes  with  ^ttJt 
schoolisc  old  people;  yooDf  people; 
six!  even  ptoplc  lltese  peopis  * 
do  Dot  havt  a  sbart  of  food  jobs  pro- 
portionats  to  thsir  share  of  htin«n 
reAMices  (in  tenos  sf  Uknt,  sldQs, 
latelHfence,  wiDxfifness  to  work,  and 
,so  forth). 

Yet.  both  s  sense  of  eqd^ty  and 
concern  for  nstioGal  productivity 
would  seem  toarfus  that  inteOifeot 
andcspabis  workers  should  haWths 
most  deoMndinf  jobs  rtfanSess  of 
their  other  fhararteristics.  It  is  not 
ccfy  imitar,  it  harms  nati(»Qa]oeoo> 
nomic  output  to  put  an  intc^'fent 
black  in  a  janitorial  job  mcrdy  be- 
.  cause  be  is  black,  or  to  deny  a  ta3- 
entsd  cnfinsera  pcocMaqsUTfolusf,  . 
hs  lacks  a  PhD. 

The  maiket  cannot  be  expectedXo 
seJf-corrsct  and  mset  these  Imperfec- 
tions in  its  own  miyhanwna.  It  was 
the  nmrket,  after  an,  that  created  the 
reliance  on  false  credentials.  Moiv- 
cryer»  a  free  market  works  to  the  ben- 
efit  of  an  only  mhtn  chert  is  gnat 
soda]  and  economic  eiquality.  Thus, 
the  eorrectka  of  the  rtsuIU  of  undesv 
cinployinent  Is  a  precorxiition  f or  the 
market  to  work.  That  is,  for  the 
market  to  work,  there  would  have  to  . 
htsrmttt  mobility  ampi^  jobs,  arxi 
restrictions  that  limit  the  freedom  of 
d)oice  of  vforkers  wouU  have  to  be 
eZiminatad— such  as  discrimination 
andunsqoalaccssstojobsand  sdu* 

CStioo.  '      •     /   '  r  ' 

In  ^tioo  to  disa£dtunatioa''it  ^  ^ 
seems  tSit  another  barrier  to  frm 
play  may  be  placed  oo  the  market-s 
policy  of  Xfxo  economic  growth. 
Little  analysis  has  yet  heen  done  oo 
the  labor  market  effects  of  such  a  ^ 
policy,  but  an  sducated  prsdictioQ 
wpdldbe,that  the  cfTecU  oo  onder^ 
employnlsQt^particuIarty  for  blades 
six!  women  in  the  short>run—aje 
Ukely  to  be  quite  negative 
, ,  A  potential  source  of  sodetal  hos- 
tility six!  tension 'derives  froda  ths 


fact  that  women  six]  blacks  are  a^* 
ing  for  good  jc^  just  at  chs  time 
these  jobs  art  beoocnii^  scares.  Ac- 
cording to  personnel  directors  in 
Jarge  firms,  affirmative  action  pro- 
frams  art  being  staOed  not  a 
shortage  of  qualified  workers,  but  by 
a  shortage  of  good  jobs.  Because  of 
the  severs  downturn  in  the  eoooony, 
the  economic  growth  that  could  have 
been  expected  to  open  op  r>ew  jobs 
for  minorities  and  women  has  an  but 
*b«tW.  These  new  Wkers  now  have 
'  tP  IP  into  sometimes  lnttercoR^)eti' 
tion  for  jobs  with  equal^  qualified 
men  who  have  been  stariding  in  the 
promotioa  Ene'  for  many  years. 

If  naticnaTgrowth  is  to  be  limited 
pcnmneotly  for  environmental  ree* 
sons,  then  the  labor  market  win 
dvonicany  resemble  the  way  it  knks 
during  ths  turreot  period  of  rsces- 
sioo  in  19^5.  Job  o^Knings  would 
come  about  mainly  throu|J»  retire- 
merit,  not  through  the  creation  of 
new  jobsL  More  basically,  zero 
growth  might  recjuire  a  great  rsduc* 
tion  in  federal  ^)ending  for.defense 
arxi  space— industries  that  have 
intensive  rates  of  energy  aixl  natural 
resource  usage;  These  art  abo  indus- 
tries that  have  employed  great  num- 
bers of  highly  trained  workers.  Fed- 
eral ^)ending  might  izxrease  in  such 
fields  as  h^th,  welfare,  housing, 
transportation,  communications,, 
arxi  sducatioii— fields  twith  the  ex- 
ception of  education)  that  are  over 
whelmingb^  composed  of  middle- and 
kuwei^Ieve!  Jobs.  Moreover,  as  the 
productive  and  extractivt  industries 
were  aUowed  to  shrink,  and  as  sec 
vices  were  tocouragsd  to  grow, 
national  productivity  would  fsJL 
This  woukl  probably  crSate  additioo- 
al  problems  of  imemployment  and 
undemnployroentT 

Perhaps  on  tbe  positive  skk 
machine  labor  would  be  replaced  by 
human  labor  in  some  fields,  whScfa 
could  create  employment  (and,  in  the 
^c^tSi  might  even  atatk^omt  satis- 
tS/«t  empl<?yment).  But  replacing 
madiines  with  humans  in  agricul- 
ture, construction,  and  clerical  work 
can  hardly  be  viewed  as  progress 
t^mard  a  more  humezw  world  of 
wcvk.  Thus,  VjTiU  to  growth  is  a 
wildcard  in  forecasts  about  future 
worlcforce  sup{dy  axxl  den^ixL  Just 
how  such  ttttids  may  affect  ths 
nab^re  of  educatkm  wiD  be  taken  op 
in  next  nx)nth's'articleL  a 
Part  II  voiU  Indudi  a  blbliogrophy 
.for  furthtr  reading., 


^X'^'^  PROFESSOR ''-'-''"-^ 
MANAGEMENT  STUDIES  } 


\  ThsN»vy^5«EngIo««rCofpi 

for  an  IndMdual  wilt  wnw  tnd  I 
tMCf)  ihort  courtM  In  ApcHtmS  I 
Orgvtixttion  snd  hten*o«mtnt  to  | 
miHt»fv  proftssionili,  mott  of  *%homJ 
\  art  gradMt*  •o^rmn,  \ 

m  *pproori«tt  dtgrM  fi*id<.  6  yesn  | 
tMChing  ftxp«ri«oct  (col)*9t  l«vtf},  I 
background  in  bahtvloral  xtancts.  | 

dtnomtmii  9b^UtY  lo^coootrvs  { 
^  progrsmt  of  itudy  ()«cnjrt/Mrmn«r/  % 
^  workthoo/p<o)«ct)  adaotsblt  to  ^ 
oocupationtJ  demands  of  itudsno. 
.    SttrtinfuUry  (GS-1712'12) 
SU  .463.  pariodic  Incrssmto 
S23jD9t.  Thts  poittion  (s  in  the 
Fadcraf  Ctraar  CMl  Sar^ice. 

Tht  Khooi  ii  iocattd  on  the 
^  Pacific  Coait  approumataly 

imfdway  b<tw*«n  Sanu  Barbara 
and  Gjffr  Lot  Anfala^,  Fraa 
from  raatropoUun  confaiUon 
and  potluiion  the  immadiata 
araa  offari  varutiia  racraation 
\  in  ao  anvitd  citmata.  Yat. 
^  cultural,  aducstlonal  and 
\  antartainmant  am^ctiont  of 
Los  AnQalat  and  Santa  Barbara 
ara  within  an  hour't  drive. 


\      Comprthtnthf  yartln  rfaaer Ip-  \ 

ValUbte  f rMfi-Cammantfkfit  Offfear,  I 
Naval  SchMl.CfvUrntlnMrCM^  I 
Offkaft.  Fart  HiMoama.  CA 13043.  I 
^  Tal*plMna:  (SOSIMZ-MSt.  | 

{     Sartd  slgrMd  form  17 1  to  CMllan  ^ 
\  PafiortAtl  Office,  Naval  Conatructloo} 
j  8«ltaltoo  Cantar,  Port  Hutrmn$. 
I  California  (Raferanca.  CECOS 
I      15  July  1975. 

I      An  Eoual  Opportunity 


^onctructlon^ 
Jtrmnt,  | 

Ecossoes)] 

Y  EmployarJ 
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"Senator  Pell,  Bekted  to  jobs,  we  are  not  domg.  w$l?>t  this  time; 
but,,  going  on  to  the  prison  question,  what  are 
--^and  TOth  regard  to  vocational  traim  .  ^ 

Mr^  Lechlider^  Well,  in  thex-^^  %  ye^kfC^ve.^iiave  had  t^o  bills  , 
intrpfiuced  in  the  legislature,  calmig  f m^^^trthev  call  the  25th  school 
district,  and^this  was  to  deal  i)nmafnly'V^  personnel  system, 

,  xo  set  up  a  separate  school  bqajprf^l^H  school  ^|efn  for  all  penal 
^  .systems.  Sight  now  .we  .haye^lO  oifferent  vocational  .pro-ams. ^W'e 
,  teach  uphoMery,^auto  me^hjmics,  welding,  have  economics^ and  what  ^ 
have  y^u,  but  I  think.t}H^^5th  school  program — dU^rict,  as  we  call 
it,  has  received  a  lot  (rf^irfcention  this  year  and  t  tlm^  it  will  pas§  in 
.  the  neft^^term'.  ^        Y         ,/  ^    '  -         ^  ' 

^^&^i^v  PelL  W^t  arejrou  doing  nowj  , -  ^ 
tdscmjcpgc^  we  tay^pip  ditferent^  vocational  pro- 

grains,  we  are  n^mg  teaching  upholstery,. of  course,  malting,  auto  tags, 

weld^,  an£5^   '  y^  --       •  . 

.  Senator  ^^ll.  Where  else  do  thejj^ make  auto  tags,  besides  jail  ? 
/^^  Mr.  hih^BJUwm.  The  reason  why  it  is  there  jsoecause  they  can  do 
it.^heaMT  than  any  place  else..  Let  us  face  it.  * 
S^ajior  Pell.  But  then  they  could  also  engage  in  printing  which  is, 

"^JEr.  LEOHLmEiL  W!5^are,yes,^sir.  .      :   .  . 

jenator  Pell.  W$  s^nd.a  lot  of  the  taxpayers*  dollars  in  printing 
lat  is  liaiid  by  the  legislators  and  otjhiers,  and  it  could  be  done  much 
)re  cheaply;  /     '  *      ^  . 

Mr.  LEicJmDER.  We  ^ave  the  opinion  that  if  Ihe  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  l^tate  governments  spent  moye  money  on  vocational  and 
technical  education  and  tried  to  reach  the  students  in  school  at  a 

Jrounger/ftge,  before  they  decided  they  did  not*  want  to  become  a 
awyer^  did  not  want  to  become  a  lawyer  or  schoolteacher,,  to  give 
thefti  ^mething  tliey  wanted  to  do  at  tnaf  ^ge,  and  I  think  it  would 
.  reduee  ;^our  dropouts  and  then  you  would  not  need  this  money  for 
'  penaX institution^  ,  •  , 

.   .we  ^eel  it  tbs£a  more  to  train  a  vocational  student  than  an  academic 

^udent  but  in.  the  long  run  we  have  statistics  to  prove  

,    Senator  Reix.  Of  course,  it  costs  eVen  more  to  keep  them  in  ih- 
/  .stitutions.  / 

f  ,     Mr.  Lechiuder.  This  is  why  we  are  so  bold  now.  We  have  a  pro- 
gram and  we  haye  a  consultant— hired  to  look  into  the  possibility  of 
putting  live-^in  votec  facilities  in  some  State  institutions. 
-'Senator  Pjcj/L.  Mr.  Kitto. 

Mr.  Krm>.  Yes.  In  regard  ^to  the  role  of  advisory  council  should 
,     be  playing  p  the  administration  of  vocational  education  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocation  E^ducation  in  Minnesota  has  from  ,time  to  time  re* 
^  quested  that  we  become  more  involved  in  the  administration,  and  our 
^  \  contention  is — we  should  pky  an  ad^sojy  role  and  an  evaluative  role 
d  not'get  iijito  day  to-day  mechanics  of  operiition  andoLgets  down 
]  \n  many  mstances^^\^*«v  ye  do  jnix^iave  spine  ihpuf^nd  say 
. ,   we  will  recopimend  you^do  this, or  do  thaVuie  division  of  vocktional 
education  conies; back  at*  us  and  sa)rs,  "Fine,  we  agree  with  youvNow,^^^ 
you  tell  us  how  to'  do  it.**  And,  it  is  tbe  councils  contention  wfc  are 
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not  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it.  They  are  the  guys  thi^t  should  know 
how  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it. 

iSenator  Pell.  Thank  you.  Did  I  interrupt  you?  I  did  not  mean  to. 

Mr.  LECHLiDiai.  Fine. 

Senator  Pelu  Do  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  Caiiroll.  No*  t 

Seaator  Pell.  At  this  point  I  order  printed  all  statements  of  those 
who  could  not  attend  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for 
the  record.  -       .    .    ^.  * 

[The^  material  referred  to  follows :] 


/ 

/ 


V 
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CJMCST  L.WIUUMMM 
'   OOHN  W.CIUOUM  t^M  , 
j^LCM  A. WILKINSON 
-^fluCMtm  W  •AKKCM 
CMA«tt»  A  MOtIS 
y.     AM^tLO  A.IAOAAOI> 
lUUjL  S  OU»NN 
-     LCONT.  KHAUCI* 
MiCMAAO  A.tACNCN 
JCnilY  C-STIWU9 
NCKSKirr  C  MANKS 

PNANCCS  L  ,H91IN 
OOMOOM  CCOPfHAN 


WILKIN30r*^CRAGUN  S  BARKER 

w;t'    ^f.  LAW  orf «QCS 

THE  OCTAOON  BUILOINO 

c 

1735  NCW  YORK  AVeNUC.N.W' 
WASHINOTON.O  C.SOOOO 

CASLC  A^OHCSS 


ROSKL  H  HYOK 
OONAtO  C  •OftNLKT 


)Uy  22j  1975 


The, Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Education 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor- and 

Public  Welfare 
United^»States  Senate 
Washington^  D.C.  20510 


A^ANTHONY  ROOKRS 
PATRtCtA  vaROWN 

wiLUAH  n.  tonus 

STCPMCN  R.SCtt 
THOHAS  Jl  ftACAS 
fOSTCR  DCRK1T2KS 
ALAN  I  RUt>MSTC/M 
JOMM  M.PACC10UA 
PWltP  A  NACKC 
M  MICHAEL  SKMLCR 
THOMAS  C'WtLSON 
JKRRY  R  OOLOSTCiN 
COWARO  M  fOOAMTY 
S  ST|^CN  KAftALCXAS 


,  Re:    Vocational  Education  Legislation 


Deaf*>C)iairman:  ^ 

As  suggested  in  your  letter  of  April  24,  1975, 
we  are  enclosing  for  inclusion  in  the  recwd  of  hearings 
on  vocational  education  legislation  a  statement  expressing 
the  views  of  the  College  Placement  Council  on  the  important 
issues  being  considered  by  youx*  subcommittee  as  it  reviews 
vocational. education  legislation. 

As  you  will  note  the  Council  is  suggesting  certain 
ammendments  be  made  to  the  Vocatit>nal  Education  Act  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  extending  federal  assistance  pro- 
,grams  in  career  planning counseling  and' placement  to 
students  at  four-year  colleges,  including  those  pursuing 
a  bapcalaureate  degree.    We  have-not  included  any  proposed 
specific  language  changes  at  this  time  since  we  are  advised 
thM%  a  comprehensive  new  bill  is  being  developfed  which 
would  make  it  Inappropriate  to  amend  existing  law  to  achieve 
the  results  we  seek.    We 'will  be  happy,  at  any  time,  to 
provide  lapproprlate  language  to  accomplish  these  results  to 
be  included  in  any  new  legislation  proposed  by  you. 

\"  Your  stii'fr'coiinsel  Mr.  Stephen  Wexler  raided  the 
question  of  whether  the  Cbllege  Placement  CouncijL  is  J.n  any 
way  represented  by  the  American  personnel  and  Guidande 
Association  and  whether  the  views  of  that  association  are 
representative  of  the' views  of  the  College  Placement  Council. 
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Hononrble  Cltiborae  Pell 

yufm,  1975 


tse  be  advised  that. t^9_Affle]^4^D  Personnel  and  Guidance - 
sociation  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  College  Place- 
ent  Council  and  represents  a  different  constituency,  i.e . 
chool  guidance  counsellors  at, the  primary,  secondary  and 
st-secon'darj  level.    The  College  Placement  Council  is  the 
Ideational  professional ^organi^t ion  representing  career 
planning .and  placement  individuals  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, In  addition  to  representing  their  business,  industry 
and  government  counterparts  in  the  personnel  field. 


YourB  sincerely, 
WHJCIWSON,  fcRAGUN  &  BARKER 

By:    Paul  S.  Quinn 
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•*    r  .  STATEMENT  OF 

ARTHUR  R.eECKBERG,  PRESIDENT 
-OF  THE  COLLEGE  PLACEMENT  COUNCIL,  INC. 

JBEFOR^  T^E  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 
'  OF  TH5  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE'' 
/    „  '        .   REGARDING  ,  . 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION!  ' 


My  name  is  Arthur  R.  Eckberg.   I  am  president  of  the  College 

.  ^ .  Placement  Council  -  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvama,  and  Director  of  Carder 

Planiung  ana  Placement  at  Roosevelt  University  m  Chicago,  Illmois. 

.  The  Council  IS. & nonprofit  educational organizationwhose  mem*' 

bers  also  belong  to  one  or  more  of  seven  regional  college  placement  associ- 

ations  throughout  the  United  States.   It  is  the  only  national  professional 

organization  repreaenling  career  .planning  ahd  placement  individuals  in 
^  -    /  ♦ 

^  colleges  and  universities  and  their  business,  industry  and  government 

counterparts  in  the  personnel. field.  Serving  about  7^0|iD  practitioners, 

We  Council  has  approximately  1,600  members  representing  most  of  the 

major  business,  mduMt^ial  and  govermnefntal  employers  in  the  Umte^ 

States,  as  well  as  two-year  colleges  and  four -year  colleges  and  univers- 

ities  across  the  nation. 

As  President  of  the  College*  Placement  Council,  I  am  here  today 
to  urge*  that  you  consider  extending  some  of  the  benefits  of  the.  Vocational 
Education  Act  to  the  thousands  of  four -year  college  and  university  students 
pursuing^a  baccalaureate  degree  and  n6w  preparing  to  enter  the  aation's 
;  *      .     labor  force. 

Why  are  we  advocating  *the  extension  of  federal  support  to  the 
senior  college  lev&l  at  a  time  when  any  increased  federnl  s*pending  is  being 
openly  questioned?  ,  Just  a  moment  of  reflection  on  the  recent  changes  in 
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our  labor  market  and  campus  environment  answers  the  questipn.  We  are 

.faced  with  a  depressed  economy  and  yet  a  continued  national  commitment 

.for  universal  access  to  higher  education.     It  is  tragic  that  something 

approaching  a  million  young  people  are         graduating  annually  from  all 

♦    four-year  cblieges  and  universitie^'^th-  a  critical  lack  of  career  planning 

and  counseling.  Of  these,  nearl^  60  pJercent  are  receiving  liberal  arts 

degrees  eachyear  and  leavmgthe  pampuses  with  decreasing  hopes  of  obtain- 

Ihg  employment.  ^  Even  those  who  do  find  a*  job  may  be  Woefully  under - 

employed.  "  ' 

United  States  By|\eau  of  Labor  Vtatistics  indicates  that  among 

^recent  college  graduates  p^ledu? October  1972»  2X.  4  percent  of  the  ip en  and 

IS'.O  percent  of  the  wom^n  were  Employed,  notin  the  professional  fields  for 

which  they  were  qualified,  but  in  clerical,  service  and  other  non -profess- 
- '  »  « 

'    ional  vocations.  At  these  statistics  --gathered  before  the  current  economic 
^  '  A  .A  "  '  "^ 

slump"  —    amply  illustrate,  the  day  of  the  college  graduate*s  automatic 

*     '  '      '  '  c  

absorption  into  the.  prof  ess  ional  world  of  work  is  long  past.  In^his  situation* 

It]  1^  vital  to  foster  and  maintain  consistent  professional  canser  planning 
and  counseling  programs  oh  our  campuses  which  will  provide  college  edu- 
cated persons  with  current  and  adequate  information  and  counseling 
regarding  the  labor  market. 

In  addition,  the  composition  of,  today's  college  student  body  in- 
y^>%<y^  eludes  minority  men  and  woiJiT^  Struggling  to  obtain  the  priceless  passport 
of  a  college  degree.   ThrougJf  a  host  of  circumstances  not  of  their  making, 

they  will  in  aU  too  many  infitajices  Confront  the  necessu^  of  finding  employ- 

•  -  i  .  ~"       '  ' 

ment  with  inadequate  orientation  as  to  bareer  options,  thus  decreasing  the 

•     '  •  -   '  / 

\ 
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probability  of  career  fulfillment*  In  many  respects,  these  conditions  are 
similar  for  a  very  large  number  of  female  college  students*  Affirmative 
action  programs  may  prove  to  be*  efffectlvc  in  helping  to  resolve  these 
problems,  but  only  if  adequate  careex^  planning  assistance  is  also  avail** 

Still  further  compounding  the  plight  of  the  four-year  students 
has.been  the  pressure  upon  college  administrators  to  tighten  and  in  some 
instances  pare  budgets.  Even  though  the  career  planning  and  placement 
office  has  a  functional  role  to  play  in  the  students  laimching  upon  life- 
long career  objectives,  it  has  not  been  spared  from  the  budgetary;  squeeze 

[at  the  very  time  that  contributions  to  the  candidate  could  be  most  valuable, 
y      *  -  . 

Career  planning  and  placement  offices  of  four-year  colleges  and 
universities  have  stretched  their  limited  budgets  and  resources  in  an  effort 
to  cope  with  the  need  for  more  career  planning  and  coimseling«  Since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  career  planning  and  placement  off  ices  have  evolved  from 
a  simplistic  30b -seeding  activity  to  one  in  which  the  student  Is  progress- 
ively encouraged  and  assisted  in  self -appraisal*  exploration  of  career 
optioneT  and  ultimate  assessment  of  career  and  employment  options.  As 
career  education  moves  toward  reality,  student  career  planning  and 
counseling  will  become  more  and  more  effective* 

Already  an  appreciable  number  of  career  planning  and  place- 
ment officers  at  the  four-year  level  have  launched  innovative  progi^amff* "~ 
including  such  elements  as  the  development  of  group  career  counseling. 
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the  application  of  computer  programs  and  techniques  to  refine  the  job  seek- 
ing process  and  expand  the  market,  and  the  evolution  of  minority-oriented 
guidance  programs.  This  is  in  spite  of  limited  budgets,  increasing  student 
requet^sts  for  assistance  and  decreasing  employment  opporttmitles* 

The  College  Placement  Services  Organization,  founded  and 
fostered  by  the  College  Placement  Council,  has  established  a  continuing 
program  pf  visitation  and  training  for  traditionally  black  colleges.  These 
services  might  well  be  expanded  to  include  a  broad  range  of  colleges  and 
universities  through  the  inf^ision  of  modest  sums  of  federal  dollars. 

Research  Is  badly  needed  for  the  improvement  of  future  college 
career  counseling  programs.  The  only  substantial  research  to  be  conducted 
on  the  employment  and  careejr  satisfaction  of  the  graduates  of  higher  edu- 
cation, in  the  face  of  the  most  severe  employment  Imbalances  of  decades, 

3/ 

has  been  done,  by  the  CPC  Foundation,  another  Council  affiliate".  This 
has  been  accomplished  on  an  annual  bu^et  which  seldom  exceeds  $25, 000 
and  which  requires  "pjiggy-bi^cklng'*  on  the  daU  banks  of  other  institutions, 
due  to  the  lack  of  fu^ds  to  launch  innovative  research  of  its  own.  Here 
again,  the  infusion  o^  even  nominal  amounts  of  federal  monies  could  yield 
disproportionately  re^rardlng  insights. 

The  importance  of  vocational  planning  in  the  educational  process 
is  one  which  Congress  has  long  recognized.  As  early  as  1917,  Congress 
implemented  a  grant  program  to  foster  vocational  education  in  selected 
job  class  if  ic4tions  in  public  schools.  The  concept  has  been  con^stently 
expanded  untU  today,  under  the  Vocational,  Education  Act  of  1963,  federal 
assistance  Is  available  for  training  and  counseling  In  any  occupation  not 
requiring  a  four-year  college  degree.  ^ 
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\  The  Ume  has  come  to  end  this  exclusivity  policy  and  include 

'  i      the  college  student  withm  the  ambit  of  federal  vocational  educational  assist- 
\     ancc.  The  very  concept  of  aa  effective  career  development  program  in 

today's  terms  presupposes  a  continuum  through  all  levels  of  formal  (including 
adult)  education.    To  continue  to  deny  federal  support  for  career  planning 
and  placement  to  students  in  baccalaureate  education  white  providing  it 
to  all  high  school  students  and  e.ven  non- degree  candidates  in  post-secotidary 
education  would  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  nation's  commitment 
to  career  education. 

In  the  present  and  projected  climate 
that  realistic  career  planning  at  an  early  stage  I's  a  necesa^^ 
graduates  ace  to  find  appropriate  and  satisfying  employment.  It  is  equayy 
important  that  all  students  be  made  aware  of  the  options  ^at  may  be 


I  of  e|r>^I^ejP  ^jis^YioCis 
:age  i^s  a  necesaity^if  college 


available  to  them  upon  graduation. 

We  propose  y^^tUm^tnik  ihc  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
be'^mended  to: 

1.  Extend    federal    assistance   programs  in  career  planning, 
counseling  and  placement  to  include  .all  students  at  four -year  colleges. 

2.  Provide  funding  for  various  innovative  programs  which 
could  include:  *    *  ^ 

(a)    Orientation  seminars,  conferences,  and  work^ehop 
sessions  in  career  planning  and  placement.  These 


o 
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would  include  fpeclal  orientation  for  woiif^n«  minoi^ 
ltle8»  handicapped*  mid-career  job  aeeking  atuderits, 
and  thoae  in  continuing  education  programs.  ^^^^ — 

(b)  Career  development  centers.  Thes.e  centers  and  cii^eer 
planning  and  placement  offices  using  the  latest  c 
audio-visual  aids  and  training  equipment  would  be 
deislgned  to  bring  the  jobs  to  tHe  job  seekers  and 
would  Incorporate  the  latest  materials  pertaining  to 
career  selection*  occupational  trends,  job  markets, 
decision-making,  skills  Inventory  and  related  matters. 

(c)  Professional  training  programs  and  special  courses 
for  career  Dlannlng  and  placement  counselors  and 
adirjnlstrators.     Here  the  objective  Is  to  provide 

— ^jpecllllzed  training  for        Inexperienced  person' 
entering  the  career  planning  field;  and  professional 
training  programs  for  the  experienced  practitioner* 
An  exciiange  program  would  be  designed  to  bring 
executlvea^^attdc^thers  from  business.  Industry  and 
government  to  the  college  campus;  faculty  and  career 
planning  and  placement  counselors  and  administrators  * 
Jrould  be  placed  In  business,  industry  and 
government  settings.  ^ 

(d)  ^Computer  models*     Provision  could  be  made  for 
funding  colleg'e  -and  uxilverslty  and  other  nonprofit 


'  "^^  *7  *^*jairt^ 
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\  orfftnlzatlonsto  help  develop  c«r«er  information  and 

-V 

\  ^    '       ^  career  planning  fyatcma.  In  addition,  job  and  aldU 

'I  identification  ^it«  and  job  search  programs  might 

^        *  be  refined  as  a  means  of  servicing  8pe9ial  employment 

needs  for  local  communities.'  / 
Provide  funds  %for  collegesr  tmiversities  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  to  engage'  in  applied  career  research  In  are^s  of  direct 
use;  to  college  stuc^ents  and  graduate s^  faculty  and  administrators  of  higher 
education,  ^nd  employers^  Topics  could  include  the  factors  which  influence 
Job  satisYacUon  andcareer  choice,  development  of  effective  job  descriptions 
and  teclmiquej^gryolving  validation  of  occupational  testing  with  emphasis 
on^the  special  requirements  of  minorities* 

.  We  urge  that  the  Congress  adopt  the  amendments  to  the  Vocational 


V4     '  - 
3. 


, .  JEducatlon  iVct  of  1^83,  ;which  we  are  submitting  today.  We  strongly  believe 
*  '  that  the  time  has  cqme  for  federal  assistance  to  vocational  education 
to  be  expanded,  to  include,  the  concept  of  career  education,  embracing  not 

t>nly  vocational-technical  education,  but  also  career  planning  and  carieer 

*  *  '  >^ 
counseling  for  all  students  of  colleges  and  universities*  These  amendments 

'..would   complete  thje  continuimi  of  ^  career  education  which  Congress  has 

'      '  "  '^' 

establ^shedat^thelower  levels  by  bringing  the  essentials  of  pare^r  founsel- 

ing, ,  planning  and  ^placement  -to  the  thousands  of  four-year  college  students 

'  "    •  *\  i/  .  ' 

SO  much  In  need  of' these  services* 


\. 
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1.  The  CoUige  PUcement  Couricn,  Incorporated,  i!^  a  national  confederation 
of  aeren  reglonal  college  placement  as60clatlona  In  the  U.  S. .  with 
charter  associate  representation  from  Canada.  The  seven  constituent 
associations  Include:  Eastern  College  Placement  Officers  (ECPO),  Middle 
Atlantic  Placement  Association  imApA),  Midwest  College  Placement  


Assocutton  imw^a;,  flqclqr  MounUIn  College  flacemen"  Ass'oclaHon  (KMC PA ). 
eotttaern  CoUese  PUcengenl  Association  (SCPAI,  Southwest  College  PUctr 
tgWPAl,  and  the  Western  College  PJacemenjAssociatiSn 
— Canadian  fcharter  associate  memt?er  is  the  Untyerslty  and  ' 

.j^y  I^acement  AssocUtloa  (UCPA)  -  a  national  oxganizationV  fn  

addition  me  CotmcU  membersiiip  also  includes  two  affiliate  organizations: 
The  A siociatlon  for  Schools  College  and  University- Staffing  iASCXJB)-' 
a  national  org amzatton,  ana  tne  fJaiifomla  Commimity  Coflege  Placement 
.   Association  (CCCPA)  -  a  regional  organization. —     

2.  fesition  Statement*  The  CoUege  Placement  Council;  "Four  Year  Liberal 
Arts  Gftidoates  Their  Utilization  In  Business,  Indostry  ind  Govern^ — 
ment>  -  TfieRx>biem  and  tiome  ijolutions.  'i^  Januacr  I'wTEl  ~ 

3.  '  CPC  Resewxh  Reports' tocl^^  ^  ;     /  > 

*^Tren5s  b  Academic  atfd  Career  Plans  of  CoUege  Freshmen",  analyzes  changes 
louna  jn.tne^seiecpon  ol  major  /lelds  of  study,  <*rcer  objectives,  and  life 
gpalij^ofthr^e  different  enteric  1968,  1970. 

"^P^fg^r  J^arig  of  College  Graduates  of  1965  and  1970".  examines  career  plans 
ox  graduates  in  ^bese  two  years  ana  assesses  the  changes  which'occurred 
betweerf  matriculation  and  gradyatlom  The  differences  in.the  plans  of  men 
*and  wqt6eh  are  also,  e^  .    .  ^ 


i*X%|feg5ans  oi  Black  and  Other  Non-White  Collea 
on  we  TXndings  pertai^iijg^ta  the  non-whltc  populatla 


College  Graduates, "  concentrates 


y'i^,      »   ^  -7-;  — I-T.-A-^»""^-r»'  »^**-W***lr^   (/VpUA«bM)n«  .         ,X  < 

'^^t'^  GMi^teS  and  Their  Employiiirs    a  Nktional  Studjr  of  Career  Plans 
W  ynsir  uycomes.  •   The  career  deveionment  of  hmn  rUV«>«  fr^mmV^^^mTr 
is*xpuowed  tnrough  the  first  years  of  employment  to  determine  how  their 
occiftpajapns  in  1971  compare  withl  the  plans,  they  had  expressed  while  in  college. 

"        '  '    *  '  '  \  '  '  '  .         .    ^  s>.» 

^^^To-»Place  Majk>rity  -  A  National  Study  of  the  6areer  Outcomes  of 
ijperai  Arts  Graduates. "  A  comprehensive  aaseaament  of  tfie  ^p1oyr;;^;;r 
sutias  of  liberal  arts  graduates  as  compared  to  graduates  in  non-liberal  . 
arts  fields  to  detemiine  differences  in  employment  outcomes.  (To  be  issued 
SpringJ975).     -  .         ^.  '       .  ' 

'^Ca^eers  in  the  Private  Sector  -  A  National  Study  of  College  Graduates  fo 
ausmess  ana  industry. cayeer  patterns  of  men  and  women  in  prlvmt^ — 
companies  are  compared^to  those  of  men  and  women  whoLchoose  other 
.  employment  settings.  JTo  be  issued  Spring  1975.)       ■  ^  '  • 

The  principal  investlgafbr  and  author  of  the  reports  is  Ann  S,  Bisconti, 
research  coordinator  of  University  Research  Corporation. 


SaUiJt  SUBCCMiXTTEE  OM  EDOCATXOM 
BEAJOKGS  OK  VOC^TZOHAL  EDOaTZOK 


Stctexoent  by  Arthur  M.  Lee 
Director,  Project  Baseline 

•  *  April  16,  1975 


Coptentt 

J 

What  ye  Keed  to  Know  About  Vocational  Education, 

A*    Data  Jf^eded  Itoder  the  Vocational  IWucatlon  Azacadaenta  of 

ISWi  .  •  .  .  ^  

Data  Needed  Under  the  Prjjpo^ted  Vocational  Education  Aaendoenta 

6t  1975   ♦  .  .   •  •  • 

C»   Data  Heeded  Under  the,  fropoaed  Post-Secondary  Vocational 

Education^Act  of  1975  •  •  •  ^  .  >  .  .  .  . 

D,  Dftta  Logically  Required  for  Program  and  Financial  - 
Accountability  ^^'^  

E.  StiBik^ry  of  Data  Needed,  V  .  .  •  v  

What  We  Know  A^>out  Vocational  Education  

Table  1^  Status  o£  Vocational  Education  Data  Collection,  April, 
.    1975  *  •  .  -  ^  r  •  •  • 

*What  We  Do  Not  Know  About  Vocational  Education   ^  •  • 

' 

Table  2>  Status , of  Vocational  Education  Data  CoUectlonf  Aprils 
1975   .  •  /  • 

Why  We.  Do  Not  faow  What  Needs  to  be  Known  About  Vocational  Education  • 

What  Needs  to  be  DoneJ' 

Ttaco— ertdstlons/ to  Cengress  < 

,  r  7 ,  • 

Continuation  of  Project  Baseline  < 


"  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  E0UCATli3N 

CK  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

-r'     '  ^  Stateoent  ^>y  Arthur  M.  Lee  ^ 

'  Director,  Project  Bwellne  '  '  i" 

*  April -16  ,"1975  ^ 

Mr.  Cbairsua  and  Keabert  of  the  Cotsolttee; 

Vbea  Project  Bueline  was  undertaken  three  years  a$a  at  the  request  of 
Congress,  It  was  on  the  aasuoptipn  tH^t  the  States  knew  norc  about  their 
▼ocatlonal,  education  prograits  than  tha  Federal  Govemaent.    That  assumption  ^ 
vaa  correct*    Project  Baseline  has  spent  the  past  three  years  gathering  a4.1  of 
the  Inf oniatlon 've  could  get  from  tfie  States  and  compiling  as  much  as  ve  could 
of  that  Information  In  a  merles  of  annual  and  special  reports. 

The^GAO  report  on  vocatl&nal  education  points  out  *^hat/'Congress  has 
observed  repeatedly  that  lnfoi;patlon  about  vocational  education  Is  Inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  fopnulatlng  policy  and  ascertaining  whether  current  programs 
are  vorkln£  effectively."   thdfs  Is  still  true.  In  spite  of  considerable* 
laiprovesient  In  the  pasr  ^our  or  live  years. 

.  V.  '      '  ;  ' 

1971  yhen  ve  began  our  study,  not  more  than  half  #  dpzen  Stf tes  were 

\  /'  *  -  ^        "  :    -  ; 

ezperiaeif  Ing  with  new  automated  management  Information  ays t ems «    How  nor^ 

I  '  >  ^      \  .      '  '  *  ' 

than  three-^fourths  of  thett  have,  such  systems  In  operation  or  In  some  stage 

of, .development,  and  some  of ^  these  systems, are  capable  of  processliig  all  of  the. 

data  needed,  by  either  the  States  themselves  or  the  Fedej:Al^vemment.  I 

Bentlon  this  not  to  minimize  the  problems,  which  remain,  but^to  suggest  that 

,  progVsss  Is  being  made. 

The  GAD  report  has  one  stateoent  in 'it  wtilch  X  would  like  especially  to 
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c*ll  to  your  rfttentlon.    "States  adalnlftering  prograaSf^oUthorized  under  VEA 
generally  gather  only  that  quantitative  inforxaation  required  by^E  —  stated 
vide  expenditurc^^d  nunbers  of  persons  enrolled  by  level  (secondary,  post- 
secondary,  adul't)  aad  instructional  category  (agriculture,  etc)."  This, 
unfortunately,  is  true  even* In  aany  States  which  have  good  automated  infoma- 
tion  systecs.    I  don't  think  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  in  the 
fom  of  sotae  Congressional  direction  and  support  to  get  then  to  use  their  ^ 
capability  for  more  extensive  educational  data  processing,  especially  in* 
vocational  education.   Jhe  Office  of  Education,  on  the  other^^hand,  is 
severely  limited  by  the  Office  of  Management* and  Budget  in  what  it  can  collect. 

The  net  result  is  that  information  about  vocational  education  programs  in 
a  few  St'ates  is  fairly  extensive;  in  many  of  the  others  it  is  less  extensive  J 
but  more  than  OE  requires;  in  the  rest  it  is  only  what  OE  is  allowed  to  , 
require  r-  all  of  whi'ch  adds  qp  to  a  situation  which  I  Relieve  will  call  for 
the  assistance  of' Congress  to  resolve. 

What.  Wc  Need  •To  Knpw  About  Vocatlonarl  Education 
My  experience  with  the  Congressional 'Contait tees, •federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  advisory  councils  over  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years  suggests  a 
wide  divergence  »t  opinion  about  the  need  for  data.    No  two  States  agree,  and 
none  of  them  agree  with  the  U*S.  Office  of  Bducation.    This  is  true  of  all 
.educational  programs,  not  just  vocational  education.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics  has  attempted  to  compile  g 
conwon  cor?  of  data]  beginning  with  the  elem^tary.  and  secondary  schools, 
which  I  underst^d^  contains  more  than  four  hundred  pages."    The  trouble  wfth 
this  approach  is  that,  while  it  includes  everything  anyone  may  want  ^o  know 
it  also  includes  far  more  than  anyone  wants  to  collect. 
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S Iff  own^pproich.  to  Yocatiotui  education  datk  needs  Is  to,  list  just  those 
IteM  which  sees  to  ^  necessity  for  State  and  Federal  agencies  (1)' t6  know  If 
the- atiitutory  provisions , governing  Federal  support  are  being  carried  out,  and 
iZ)  jfcy  additional, data  logically  required  for  program  and'  financial  account- 
ahiittjT^In  the  following  list,  I  have  attcapted  to  do  this  in  four  parts:  ' 
'  A.    Data  needed  under  the  Vocational  Educatipn  AaendBcnts  of  1968, 

.Data  needed  undar  the  proposed  Vocational  Education  Anendaents^of 


'  /.       '      x3ii.  CA:iu  3037  and/s.  Wl>." 
i,^,  ^    .  C.    Data  needed  under  the  proposed  Post-secondary  Vocational  Education 

^ii-^^-/.  '  *        U^*  Ac,fc  of  1975  CH.R.  3036  and  S.  939), 

^   ♦  D»    iJata  logically  required  for  prdgr«a  and  financial  accountability, 
A«    Data  Weeded  Undet  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968; 
.  '      ^1.  .  Accessibility  Data.    In  Sec,  101  of. PL  90-576  the  stated  purpose 


'  I*- ' 


0rf 


of.  the  Vocational  Education  Aacndacnts  of  1968  is  to  assist  the 

States' in  offering  vocational  education  proijramsl  "so  that  persons 

of. all  ages  in  sll  coaownitles        ,  will  h'ave; ready  access  to 

vocational  training  or  retraining  ^Ich  l»;of  high  quality,  which 

is  realiktlc.ln  the. light  of  actual  or "^int^cipaced  opportunities 

-for  gainful  emplo^iaenfc,  and  which  ls.|i((ited  to,  their  needs,  interests, 

and  ability  to  benefit  froa  such  training*"    '  '% 

Accessibility  data, 'therefore,  should <^identlfy  the  principal 

'  *   ^        "  'I  '  ' 

characteristics  of  vocational  educatlpn  students  in  each  Community  ^  . 

(sjthool  district),  suc>  as  sex,  ethnic,  group,  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 

grade  level,  age  and  career  £>bjective;  each  vocational, ^ucat Ion  ^ 

program  available  in  each  .coiantmityj  ct^rent^an3^'pj:pjected  emiiloyment 

Opportunities  In  each  comunity  related^  to  .yocatHonal  educat|Lon 

programs  (OB  code");  and  some  measure  of^^^^^i^ty  of  the  pxo|^ran 


■  I 
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offered* 

Student  Data.    In  Sec*  122  (a)  (A)  (A)  State  grants  eay  be  uaed  to 
provide  "vocational  education  for  persons  *  .  .  who  have  acadenic, 
socioeconomic y  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  thea  froa  succeeding 
in  the  regular  vocational  education  progran."    Sec.  122  (a)  (A)  (B) 
includes  "vocational  education  for  handicapped  persons  who  because  of 
their  handicapping  condition  cannot  succeed  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  progran  vithour*8peci8l  educational  assistance  or  who 
require'^nodlf ied  vocational  education  progran." 

Sec*  123  (a)  (A)  (C)  under  "State  Plans"  requires  that  a  State"  nust 
submit  annually  "a  long  rapge. program  plan  JphichJ  describes  the 
present  and  projected  vocational  education  needs  of  the  State  in 
tems  of  the  purposes  of  this  title."  ' 

"  Sec.  123  (a)  (6)  requires' that  the  policies,  and  procedures  in  the 
State  Flan  "assure  that  .  .  »  (B)  due  consideratio|>  will  be  gi\/en 
to  the  relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all  popUlaMon  groups 
in  all  geographic  areas  and  conaunitles  £n  the  State,  particularly'^ 
•  persons  with  academic,  s^cioec'onoalc,  mental,  and  physical  handicaps 
that  prevent  thea  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education 
programs," 

Student  data  therefore,  should  include  for  each  enrollee  the  local 

achool  district  (cosaaunity)  <focational  .prograa(s)  in  which  enrolled, 

Ji '  '    .    *       '  -  ' 

career  objective,  sex,  ethnic  grclup,  disadvantaged^  handicapped, 
grade  level,  and  age.  ^ 

Instructional  and  Other  Professional  Personnel  Data.    Sec.  123'(a) 
authorizes  the  Comaiss loner  to  approve,  each  State*;  annual  plan  only 
if  .It  meets  a  number  of  conditions,  one  of  them  being  that  it  "(7) 
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providcj  mlnittin  qualification  for  teachers,  teacher-trainees, 
supervisors, -direct or»,  and  other  personnel  having  responsibility  for 
vocational  education  In  t^e  State  and  the  pqllcles  and  procedures 
developed  to  Improve  the .qualifications  of  auch  personnel  and  to 
Insure  that  such  qualifications  continue  to  reflect  a  direct  relation- 
ship with  the  need  for  personnel  in  vocational  education  prograns 
carried  out  under  the  State  plan/' 

Professional  personnel  doK|^,  should  include,  therefore,  the  category 

■i 

(instructor,  supervisor,  etc-)',  occupational  program,  whether  full- 
tlae  or  number  of  hours  per  week  If  part-time,  level  (secondary, 
po9t-aecondary,  adult),  and  level  of  qualification  (years  of  work 
experience,  recentness  of  work  experienpe,  educational  preparation, 
yeara  of  teaching  experience.  State  certification  and  perhaps 
cofflpetency  rating  in  field  taught). 

Financiil  Data.    Under  Sec.  122  (a)  grants  to  the  States  may  be  used 
for  "(1)  vftcational  education  prograns  for  high  school  students  .  .J  .  , 
\ (2)  persons  who  have  completed  or  lelt  .high  school  ...  (3)  persons  " 
who  have .already  entered  the  labor  market,  and* who  need  training  or 
retraining  .  .  .  ;  (4)  (A)  persons, who  have  acadciaic,  socioeconomic, 
or  other  handicaps  ...;(«)  (B)  handicapped  persons  who  .  .  .  can- 
not  succeed  in  the  jegular  vocational  Education  program  without 
'special  educational  aasj^stance      'who  retjuire  a  modified  vocational 
education  program;  (5)  cons tru<^t Ion  ,of^  area  vocational  education 
school  facilities;  (6)  vocational  guidance  ancL counseling  .  .  .  f 
(7)  provision  of  vocational  training  through .arrangements  with  private 
vocational  training  institutions  .         ;  and  (8)  ancillary  services 
^ca cher  training  and  supervision,  program  evaluation,  special 
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deaonstration  and  experlaeocal  prograos,  iQ8Cru«4flonal  nacerials, 
and  disproved  State  adnlni«trati<in7«" 

Sec.  122  (c)  provides  "(I)  That  for  any  such  fiscal  year  the  amount 
used  for  /^d  is  advantaged  vocational  education  student^7  .  I  .  shall 
not  be  lesa  .than  15  percentum"  of  the  total  State  allotment;  *'(2) 
That  for  any  Such  fiscal  year  the  amount  used  for  j^ersons  uh9  have 
cospleted  or  left  high  school/  shall  not  be  less  than  15  percentum 
of  the  total  a^llotoent  of  such  funds  for  eaeh  State;"  and  "(3)  At 
least  10  perccntuni  of  each  State's  allotment  of  funds  .  .  .  shall  be 
uaed  only  for  /hahdicapped  vocational  education  students7."  — -  - 


Sec*  123  (#)  (5)  <B)  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  approve  a 
State's  annual  plan  if  it  describes  the  "allocation  of  Federal  and' 
State  vocational ^education  funds  to  progracs,  services,  and  activities 
to  be  carried  out  und^r  the  State  plan  during  the  year  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  sought ' (whether,  or  not  supported  with  Federal 
fundsj  under  this  title;"  and  (6)  aasures  that  due  consideration  will 
be  given  to  (A)  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  o£  programs  "in 
.^the  light  of  Information  regarding  current  and  projected  manpower 
needs  •  •  •  ,"  (B)  "relative  vocational  education  needs  of  all 
population  groups  In  all  geographic  areas  and  communities  in  the  State'j" 
(C)  "the  ^lative  ability  of  particular  local  educational  agencies 
In  the  Sti^^^  particularly  thoae  in  economically  depressed  areas  and 
those  yith*^  high  rates  of  unea(ployment»  to  provide  tho  resources 
f '  necessary  to  peel  the  vocational  education  need^  .  .  .  and 
,^J3[Xjthc  cosr^f*ihc  programs*  servlcea,  and  activities  provided  by 
loeal  educational  agencies  which  is  in  exceas  of  the  cost  which  may 
be  normally , attributed  to  the  coat  of  education  In  auch  local 
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educAtloaal ,  as^ncleft'! 

Sec*  123  [(a)  (11^^  authorizes  the  Cotanltelooer  to  approve  e  State's 
annual  plan  i£  If'^prcvides  assurance  that  Federal  funds  %  «  «  ylll 
be  so  used  as  to  supplexaent, _and  to  the  extent  practical,  Increase  the 
sliiount  of  Sta^e  and  local  funds  that  irould  In  the  absence  of  such 
^Federal  funds' be  nade  available  .  •  •  «" 

Sec*  123 y(a)  (12)  authorizes  the  Cotulssloner  to  approve  a  State's 
annual  plan  If  It  "aets  forth  such  fiscal,  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure^pTroper  dlabursenent  of,  and 
accounting  for,  .Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  (Including  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under  this  title," 
.Sec«  123  (a)  (16)  (A)  authorizes  the  Cosi^iasloner  zo  approve  a 
.  State>*'  Annual  plan  if  it  "p^^ovldes  that  grants  •  •  •  shall  be 
^Sliocated  within  the  State  to  areas  of  high  concentration  of  youth 
tmeaployinent  and  school  dropouts." 

Altogether  there  are  eleven  separate  authorizations  for  fui^ds  tmder 
the  Vocational  Education  Aaendments  of  1968*    Th'ese  are  'for  j(l)  Parts 

,and  C  (grants^  to  the  Statea  with  a  percentage  designs tel]  for 
research  and  training),.  (2)  disadvantaged,  vocational.. education  students 
(two  years  of  additional  funds) ,  (3)^  National^  and  *State  advisory 
councils,  (4)  e^yeaplary  prdgfams  knd  projects,  (5)  residential 
vocational  educa|:i6h  deaonstlation  facilities  in  the  States,  (6) 
grants  to  .reduce  bo-rrowln^  costs  for  schools  and  domitorles,  (7) 
conkUoter  and  honenaklng  education,  (8)  cooperative  vocational  educa- 
tiop  programs,  (9)  work  study  programs  for  vocational  education 
'  students*  i|nd  (10)  curriculum  development. 

Financial  data  should,  therefore.  Include  expenditures  at  the  State 
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level  aad  by  each  local  ichool  district  for  eadi  of  the  above 
purpofe»,  and  for  each  Instructional  program,  aervice,  or  activity; 
and  the  sources  of  funds  expended,  whether  Federal  or  State/local. 

Data  Weeded  Under  the  Proposed  Vocational  Education  Amendpents  of  1975.  - 
1.    Accessibility  data.    Sec.  101  of  HR  3037  and  S.  9A1,  the  "Declaration 
of  Purpose",  contains  the  sane  provisions  as  in  the  Amendments  of 
1968,  with  twc^dditions:    ''stipends  to  out-of-school  youth  and  young 
adults,  and  adults  who  need  financial  assistance  to  obtain  such 
education  to  improve  their  employability,"  and  "career  guidance  and - 
exploration  to  make  an  occupational  choice." 

Accassibility  data  would  thus  be  the  same  as  under  the  1968  " 
Amendments,  with  addition  of  data  identifying  career  guidance  and- 
exploration  in  each  community  (elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
secondary  school  or  district)/-and  economic  status  (need  for  , 
financial  assistance)  as  a  student  charsct eristic. 

-  2.    Student.data.    Sec.  133  (b)  provides  that  grants  fot^tate  vocational 
education  programs  m^  be  used  for  (A)  '*high^<^^^ooi  students,"  (B) 
"persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school*  snd  who  are  avail- 
able  fot  study  in  preparation  for  entering  the  labor  market,"  (C) 
"persons  Who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who  need 

training  or  retraining  "  (D)  "persons  .  .  .  who  have  academic, 

-socioeconomic,  or  other  disadvantages  which  prevent  them  from 
succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational  education  program"  and  "hahdi- 
capped  persons  who  because  of  theit  handicapping  condition  cannot 
succeed  without  assistance  or  who  require  a  modified  vocational 
education  program,"  ,  ^ 

Student  data  need  not  be  as  detailed  as  under  the  Vocational 


I 
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Education  Anendaenta  ot  1968,  iinc«  both  tho  apendlng  categorleB 
and  provltlchaa  in  the  State  plana  are  permiaaive  rather  than  mandatory. 
Detailed  data  will  be^auggcated  below,  however,  ^der  requirecienta 
for  progran  and  financial  accountability, 
3,.   Instructional  and  Other  Profeasional  Personnel  Data.    H.R.  3037  and 
S.  941,  the  proposed  V*o*tional  Education  Amendoents  of  1975  contj^in 
provisions  for  teacher  education,  bottv  preaervice  and  inservice,  in 
Sec,  142,  and  for  leaderahip  development  for  non-in&tructi!onal  ^ 
^raonnel  under  Sec,  154.    Again,  the  uses  of  these  funds  are  broadly 
^     defined  and  require  no  apeclfic  data  on  persons  affected.  This 
■    proposed  legialatlon  has  no  requir^ent,  as  the  1968  Amendments  have, 
that  improving  tha  qualifications  of  vocational  education,  peraonnel 
.must  be  included  in  each  StLte  plan,    Profeasional  personnel  data,' 
therefore,  would  not  .be  needed  to  know  i^f  the  law  were  being^observed. 
However,  program^^a^^^inanclil  accountability  would  suggest  that 
certain  data  ahould  be  made  ayailable,  and  these  will  be  described 
under  the  following  sect ion « 
.4,    Financial  Data.    Detailed  requilremcnts  regarding  Federal  and  State 
vocational  education  expendituW,  such  as  iiilnlnum  percentages  for 
certain  purposes,  are  omitted  from  the  propoaed  Vocational  Edtjcation 

Amendmenta^of  1975,    Diatrlbution  of  £unds  is  also  permisaive 

,  '  \  " 

rather  than  mandatory, 

There  are  thirteen  aeparatfe  author izationa  for  funds.    These  are  for 


.  Ji,^,'^ X^i  ttie  National  Advisory,  Council j  (2)  State  advisory  councils, 
(3)  State  planning  and  accounta^[lity,  (4)  pare^r  guidance  and 


exploration,  (5)  vocational  education  program  support,  (6)  teacher 
tducation,  (7)  placement  and  followrup,  (8)  atudent  support. 
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,(9)  leadership  and  development  award*,  (10)  research  an!  trainifi^7 
.An)  curriculuo  dcfelopnent,  (12)  exeirplary  programs  and  projects, 
and  (13)  institutes iand  leadership  education  for  adnlnistrators, 
educational  boal^s,  and  other  public  groups. 

FinancUl  data  ahould  include,  therefore,  expenditure*,  preferably 
at  1>oth  the  State  and  local  levels,  for  each  of  the  above  purposes; 
and  the  sources  of  funds  used,  whether 'Federal  or  State/local, 
*    Financial  sid  progran  accountability  would  require  additional  data, 
which'  will  be  described  under  that  designation.  -  .  ' 

Data  Needed  Under  the  Proposed  Post-secondary  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1975; 

 T"^  '   ^  '  ^ , 

1,  Accessibility  Data.  This  proposed  legislation  would  retain  the  , 
Statement  ot  Purpose  in  Sec,  101  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendnents,^ 
amended  only  to  include  the  words  "arid  occupational'^rff  rcr  "vocatio'|\al"  ^^*< 


.each  time  it  appears*    Accessibility  data  should,  therefore,  be  the 
same  as' noted  .in  the  previous  secl^on  under  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  <  '       .  ^ 

f,.  Student  Data.    The  only  reference  to  a  requircoent  making  vocational^ 
01^  occupational  data  available  to  particular  groups  of  persons  is 

'  ^  found  in  Sec,  127  (a)  («).    This  provision  authorizes  the 

COnbissioner  to  approve  a  State  plan  for  occupational  d^c^tia^nly 
if  due  consideration  is  given  (5)  "to  the  relative  occupational  needs 
of  all  group*  m  the  State,  particularly  persona  with^jjcademl^, 
socioeconomic,  mental,  language,  and  physical  handicajxs,"  (C)  "to 
the.  occupational  education  needs ^f  area*  of  the  State  with  relatively 
high  unemployment  rates  and  otherwise  depressed,"  and  (D)  "to  the 
training  need*  of  older  per*ons  in  need  of  employment  including 
elderly  person*  engaged  in  voluntary  service," 
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Student  date,  therefore,  should  also  be  t^e  same  as  under  the  Voca 
tiooal  Education  Anendments  of  1968,  except  that  career  objectives 
ahould  be  changed  to  eaployoent  or  other  objectives. 
3.    Instructional  and  Other  Professional  Personnel  Data.    The  proposed 
"Post-aecondary  Vocational  Education  Act  of  19^'  retains  paragraph 
(7)  of  Sec.  123  (a)  o(  the  Vocational  Education  Anendments  of  1968. 

Instructional  and  other  professional  personnel  data,  therefore, 
should  be  the  saoe  as  noted  In  the  previous  section  under  the  Voca- 
tional Aaendnents  of  1968.  . 
A.    Financial  Data.    The  principal  difference  between  alloc^^an  and 

expenditure  provisions  of  ?Re  proposed  "Po^t-secondary  Vo^tional  ^  , 
Education  Act  of  1975"  and  the  1968  Ataendraents  is  in  a  three-way 
division  of  each  State's  basic  grant.    Forty  percent  would  go  to 
the  State  educational  agency  for  vocational  education  through  grade 
12 f  forty  percent  to  the  State  1^02  Commission  for  occu'pational 
education  in  post-secondary  institutionst  and^ twenty  percent "to  one 
or  the  other  agency  as.  detetteined  by  a  St-aCe  Board  for  Aliottnent  of 
Federal  Vocational  Funds  appointed  by  the  Governor.    .  > 

Financial  dAta  should t  therefore^  be  the  ?ape  as,  under  the  1968 
AncndmentSy^With^  the  addition  of  th.e  above  .fi^teg'o|ic«l  identity  of 
'expenditures.        ^     .  -  •»,,'"'*  .  Z,^  - 

DaU  topically  Required  for  Program  and  Fitja'ncial  Accountability^ 
^.    Student  ]]^at«.    In  addition jlio  data  already  rioted^  there  Hhould  be 
conpletien,  placement,  and  follow-up  data  for^  eac.h  s|:udGht.^,.^  Stbdetit 
Id^nt^ty  need  not  and  should  not.  be  iiicluded,  merely  iti^ivldual 
4atM  in  numbered  files  with  local  school  districts  or  State  agcncies^^ 
retaining  the  key  which  relates  file  nucfccrs  to  actual  persons. 

.     ■  •  •  ■       ■     ;  ' 


1^ 


*/  '  /  :  '  \  '  .        '  '  ,  ♦12 

-TiTlt,l»^i<^rt<nt  io,J^croimtlng-for  the  pr^gsrw. of fered  •n.d  fim4t__^_ 
?«peat  to  know  not  only  how  %»ay  itudent*  cotapleted  each  program' 
bttt  who  these  students  were  in  tenae  ol  tlielr  Individual  character- 
.istits.    The  saae  Is  true  of  those  who  were  employed.  Then^.lf^ls 
possible  to.  faKW  if  particular  programs  are  mor«  or  less  successful 
.  In  prcpartog  males  or  females  for  employment,^  persons  of  o^  ethnlii^-*"^ 
group  or  •sothcr,  dlsaoyantaged,  handicapped,  or  normal,  secondary, 
post-secondary,,  or  adult  students,  and  In  one  or  another  age 
bracket.  •  It  Is  slso  possible  to  know  which  cotobinatlons  of  these 
diaratt eristics  may  be  better  suited  for  one  occupational  program 

C^^^'0r-axtothet*rA.  y"j:  -^^^  -       *  ^     -         -   r  -  -  -  - 

'  .Accountability  tpv  programs  of  feared  and  funds  spent  cannot  be 

I  Mde  soleXy  <nx  the  basis  of  completions  and  employment,  however.  ^ 

.  -  ,   t  ' 

*'  -Additional  data  are  needed.    These  can  be  obtained  only  in  a 
follow-up -of  » individual  students,  either  alL  of -those  who  have 
•compieted^pr  dropped  out  of  vocational  education  programs,  or  a 
stratified  random  sample.^  ^ 

THo4iditional  kinds  of  data  "are  .needed  .about  students- if  voca^' 
\  "tiqpal  education  programs  are  going  to  be  ^assessed  according  to 
th^ir  purpose-, and  according  ta  the  relative  ability^  to  students 
in  different  programs  and  different  communities  to  benefit  from 
the  training  offered.    One  of  these  >s.the  purpose  a  student  has' 
■in  enrolling  in  the  program,  and  this  can  be  identified  under^ 
the  thrc^  basic  purposes  o£  the  1968  Aasndmentsj,  to  explore 
.-vocationaX  iUxi  training,  to  prepste  fv  skliied  or  sem4.-8klUed 
.  employment, J  ot  to  supplement  previous  training  by  acquiring  new 
.  or  additional  ikllls.    The  other  is  some  measure  o£  each  student's 


13 


Stodcnt  data  should,  tlierefore,  Include  »ex,  age,  ethnic  group, 
haadlHapjte'a  or^.^laadvantaged ,  prograto  coopleted  or  f row  which 
left^  purpose  (exploratory,  preparatory,  •upplenental) ,  grade 
point  average  or  das*  rank,  ciq>loyDent  status  (full-tine  in  field 
for  which  trsincd,  part-time,  unemployed  ^seeking  work,  uiTcinployed 
not  seeking  work,  fuU-time  in  field  other  thsn  that  for  which 
trained,  ^(continuing  education),  qpintbn.of  vocational  training, 


,   .        ,   .  and ^ earnings. 


„  V?^%  PFograa'axiid^  Fioancla^  ,  There  are  .two  slaring.  omissions  in 


.  ■os^t  ^educational  data,  a^?a*ilable  a*t  all  levels,,  wjiich  are  essential, 
.M  '^^^  crliicid^in  accounting  for  tfce  .programs  offered  and  funds 
^Spent*    These  are^the  clock  hours ^of  instruction  in  each  course, 
aiii  the,  actual,  expenditures  for  each  course  botK  direct  and  in- 
dilect,  .  With  these  data  the  incretocntsl  cost  of  vocational  educa- 
tion can  be  detexniried  as  required  under  the  1968  Amendments  as  P 
well  as,  the  cost,  per  program  i^t  different  schools,  geographic  areas, 
and  Stated.    Cost  efriciency  ratios  and  cost  benefit  stjudles  can 


^^-^ J   -  ■^ate  using  eactfc  of  the,  student  artd  program  variables  by  which 

?  '  ^  tfiese  datfa^  can.  be  tAhult«f).        "  / 


tfiesft  dat^^  can.  be  tabulted 
-       '      Program  and, financial  data  needed^,  then,  arc.fQresch  program, 
the  klnd^of  instruction  (institutional,  cooperative,  or  worlc 
-     V  «ourcef  of  fimdc  used,  and  stoounts  of  each,  direct  and 

r^^,.^^>,.  \   '    ,^  indirect  qosts  (ictuaJb^iiefxpe^^  including  pro  rata  institu- 

Wr^--  ) '  '  '    '  \.  . '      - "  "  ^'-'^  ''      '  ' 

*   ^  tional  expenditures  for  space,  utilities,  sdminlstratlon,  etc). 


purpoic  ^(exploratory,  preparatory,  supplcaentary)^  grade  level, 
snd dock  hours  ot  instructional'  time* 


. 
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3»    Unlfora  Definition*.    Account tbll it x  depend*  in  Urge  part  on 


.)movln$  vhit  the  data  cean  that  are  being  reported.  Account- 
ability at  the  local  school  level 'requires  only  that  student,^ 
course,  financial  and  other  data  arc  uniform  within  the  school < 
School  district  accountability  requires  unifora  definitions^ 
throughout^  the  district.    State  accountability  requires  unifom 
data  from  all  school  districts,  ^nd  Federal  accountability  ^ 
requires  national  unifonaity  in  reporting  the  sane  kinds  of  data. 
Project  Baseline  has  discussed  this  need  in  each  ofi  its  first 
.    three  national  reports.    In  Part  1  of  the  third  year  report 
a  set  of  definitions  of  terms  most , of ten  tjsed  in  data  collection 
mre  suggested.    Nationality  the  existing  situation  in  vocational 
educatfion  is  just  short  of  coDplete  chaos v    Wc  have  liferally 
fifty-six  different  sTets  of  criteria  used  to  identify  the 
product  of  vocational  education  prograns  and  expenditures, 
Sucaaary  of  Data  Needed?    In  sunnarizing  the  vocational  education  data 


needed  under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  in  <uo  of  the 
proposed  vocational  education  bills  now  before  Congress,  and^what  are 
logically  required  for  program  and  financial  accountability,  I  will 
follow  essentially  the  categories  used  ufldet  eacn  of  these  headings  in  • 
thtf  preceding  sections  of  this  statement  but  with  some  consolidation.^ 
In  the  preceding  sections  I  have ^entificd  fofir  kinds  of  data  needed: 
(I)  accessibility  data;  (2)  student  data;  (3)  instructional  and  other 
profesSipnal  personnel  data;  and  (4)  financial  data. 

In  the  suanary  below,*  accessibility  dat,a  are  included  in  the  student  and 
program  categories,    Finoliclal  data  arc  Included  also  in  the  program 


.J* 


i  2  7        *    ^  '^••-'*.'^*.**tivitM%i 
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.CAte^ozYf  leaving  only  three:    (1)  itud^qC,  (2)  prosyan,  and  (3>  pro^ 
fftfslonal  persona^*  ^  ^ 

1*    Student  Data.  ^  ^  ^ 

Annual  un^upllcaced  enrolXtaent,  coispletion,  placement  and  follow<  up 
vitbin  each^  local.  coMBuntty  (school  dfttrlct)  for  each  occupatioial 
pro^rao  by  sex,  ethnic  group,  age,  grade  level,  grado  point  avc^£ge, 
disadvantaged  or  handicapped,  and  purpose  (exploratory,  preparatory, 
supplenental) ; . with  earnings  and  student  evaluation  of  the  vocational 
education  prograa  included  In  follov-up* 

2*    Program  Data 4 

Programs  offered  (OB  Code)  in  each  coccaunlty  (local  school  district) ; 
and  for  each  progran  the  kind  of  Instruction  (Institutional,  cooperative, 
work  experience),  sources  o'f  funds  (State  and  local.  Federal  VEfPart 
B,  etc.)^.^radc  level,  clock  hours  of  instruction,  direct  and  indirect 
ixpendicuzt:5* 
3*    Professional  Personnel* 

Numbers  o£  vocational  education  t^achera,  teacher-traineea  (pre- 

-  i 

service  and' inservice) ,  supeiArlsors,  directors,  and  ^ther  proj^essional 
personnel^  (totals,  part-time,  and  full-tine  equivalent)  in  each 
occupational  program  (OB  Code)       category,  grade  level,  age*,^8;^x, 
years  of  work  experience  In  teathing  field,  recentness  of* work  . 
experience,  educational  preparation,  years  of  teaching  experience  ' 
(full-^ine  equivalent).  State  certification,  and  if  p^sible  skill 
conpetency  rating  in  teschin'g  field* 

A  fourth  category  of  data  clearly  needed  undet-  the  1968  Amendments 
and  iji  both^of  the  proposed  measures  before  Congress,  as  wejlX  as  for 
accountability,  ia  employment  market  demand.    This",  hopefully,  can 
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be!«uppli.ed  by  the  0*S*_Pgg^rtygt,  it  hi  to  hh  j| 

supplied  by  vocational  education  occupational  codes  and  for  ^ach 
county  or  other  geographic  stAdivision  in  each  State,    These  data 
'aOit  be  available  for  the  current  year,  and^on  the  basiy  of  one- 
and  five-'year  projections,  \ 

All  dat*  nust  be  baaed  on  nationally  standardized  definitions, 
flexiWe  enough  to  allow  each  State  to  ^develop  ita  own  programa  to 
serve  its  own  vocational  education  needs,  but  with  enough  uniforoity 
that  data  about  atudents^  coats,  and  instrttction  nean  basically  the 
sai^  thii^gs  in  every  State.  ;  ^ 


^  What  We  Know  About  Vocational  Education 

Virtually  the  only  national  data  we  have  about  students,  professional 
personnel,  programs  Or  finances  are  totals.    We  know  the  total  nuaber  of 
students  enrolled  in  each  State;  the  totA\  ntnber  enrolled  in  each  course  or 
occupational  area;  the  number  in  .secondary,  postrsecondary,  and  adult  prt)grama; 
the, number  of  ijdults  in  prepkrato/y,  supplemental,  and  apprenticeship  programs; 
the  liufflber  of  disadvantaged^and  handicapped  at  -each  IcVel;  the  number  in 
cooperative  education  In  each  occupational  area  or  course;  the  number  of  work 
study  students  at  each  level;  and  thfi^total  number  of  -Studenta  enrolled  in 
induatrlal  arts,  volunteer  fireman,  group  guidance,  pre-post-secondary  and 
remedial  programs  at  each  level.  * 

We  fenow  the  number  who  completed  their^programs  or,  left  early  with,  job 
entry  skills  by  level  and  occupational  program;  ,the  nuaber  continuing  their 
education:  rhosi^  who  are  available  or  not  available  for  work  at  each  level 
and  in  each  occupational  area;  the  number  employed  in  the  field  for  which  they 
were  ttained  or  In  other  fields  at  each  level  and  in  each  occupational  area; 
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Che  nuaber  uneaployed  vho  are  seekisg  work  at  each  level  and  in  each  occupa- 
Cioiial  area,  and  the  total  d.J« advantaged  and^  handicapped  who  completed  their 
^pro^racs,  are  continuing  their  education,  or  arc  employed  or  unemployed » 

We  know  the  ntober  of  program  offered  in  each  State  by  OE  Code;  we  know 
the  total  expenditures  for  vocational  educatioq^f ros  Federal  and/or  State/local 
aources  by  level  and  legislative  purpose;  we  know  ancillary  expenditures, 
carryo*v£,  unpaid  pbligations,.  contracted  instruction,  and  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  expenditures  froa  Federal  and/or  State/local  funding;  the 
total  expenditures  £pr  guidance  and  counseling  by  legislative  purpose;  and 
construction  costs  by  level  frora  Federal  and/or  State/local  funds* 

We  know  the  total  number  of  vocational  teachers  in  each  occupational 


area  (agriculture,  distributive  education,  technical  education,  trade  and 
industrial,  etc)  by.full-tioe  equivalei^cy  at  the  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levela  and  by  the  nuiuber  teaching  full-tine       part-tlae  at  the  adult  level; 
the.nuiaber  of  administrative  peraonnel  serving  full-  or  part-time  at  each 
level;  the  total  number  of  teacher-trainees  in  preservice  and  inservlce  for 
each  occupational  area;  the  number  of  teachers  and  teacher-trainees  in  group 
giiidance,.  diaadvantaged,  handicapped,  remedial,  exemplary,  artd  Part  G 
cooperative  education;  and  teacher -trainees  f«r  eacff  area^wR55  a«c  completing 
Stater  plan  requlrementa. 

,    In  addition,  however,  thirty-eight  States  had  aome  componenta  of  a 
computerizisd  manageaenc  Information  syatem  in  operation  in  197A,  and  eight 
others  were  in  aome  stage,  of  developing  such  a  ayatem;  and  these  States^ither 
have  ot  are  capable  of  having  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  data  about 
their  vocational  educatiojn  atudents,  programs,  and  profeasional  personnel <  ^ 

Twenty-aix  Statea  can  now  relate  enrollment,  follow-iy>,  inatructional 
peraonnel,  and  coat  data  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  categories  in  their 
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automated  taana^enent  information  •ystetaa. 


TWenty-'tuo  States  collect  sfuden^  data  by  individual  student,  and  can 
relate  any  o£  the  student  chaxacterlstics  with  each  of  the  others. 

Thirty  Statea.  collect  oore  data  about  their  students,  prograos,  or 
professional  personnel  than  OE  requires,  and  thus  already  know  more  about 
,  .    ^vocational  education  in  their  States  than  is  known  by  the  Federal  Government.^ 
To  be  »ore  specific,  Z  am  identifying  each  State  which  collects  each  of 
the  separate  data  elenents  listed  above  in  the  ^umatry  of  data  needed.  These 
have 'been  restated  below  in  a  way  that^dentif les  each  of  them  separately. 
There  are  thijty-eight  altogether.    Following  each  elecient  is  the  list  of 

  States  that  to  the  beat  of  our  knowledge  at  this  tine       _  police ting^ that  d^   

elctoent.    The  lists  are  not  entirely  complete  because  the  Proj^t  Baseline  staff 
is  atill  receiving  and  entering  this  fnforoation  in  our ^tabulations,  and  they 
'    have  not  teen  verified  hy  the  States  themselves.    However,  they  should  be  reason- 
ably accurate^  and  will  be  verified  before  published^in  our  fourth  annual  report* 
The  f,ir«t  two  items  undet  each  of  the  kinds  of  ^ata  are:    (1)  Does  the:f 
^       State  collect  more  data  than  simply  the  totals  requ/red  by  the  Office  of 

Education,  and  (2>  Does  the,.State  collect  individual  data?    The  remaining 
j      items  are  data  to  be  identified  only  if  the  States  are  collecting  individual 
^  ^  datai    Under  student  data,  thirty  States  do  collect  more  data  then  required  "^^^ 
I    >  on  the  Federal  forms,  and  twenty-twp  collect  individual  student  enrollnent 
datn#    IWenty-nine  collect  individual  student  follow-up  data. 

'there  are  tweiity  separate  student  data  items  listed.    All  twenty-nine 


, States  collect  one  vl  these,  whether  a  student  in  the  follow-up  Is  disadvantaged 
oj  h^and^^apped*    IWenty-one  collect  the  OE  Code  number  of  the  occup*ition«l 
pro^ra^  in  which  each  student  ia  enrolled*    Nineteen  collect  disadvantaged, 

Ittodicafppcd,  cooperative,  work  study,  or  regular  status  for  each  stodcnt* 
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Seventeen  collect  the  sex  identity  of  each  strudent  enrolled,  and  of  each 
student  followed  up.    Fifteen  Staces  get  each  student's  evaluation  ,o(  the 
vocational  education  received  in  the  follow-up;  fourteen  get  ethnic  group 
identity  in  the  follow->up;  and  ^en  get  a  ^rade  point  average  or  class  rank 
for  each  student  in  the  follow-up.  ,^ 

Ten  States  include  the  grade  level  of  each  vocational  education  student 
enrolled.    Eight  include  the  local  school  district  identity  in  the  foXlow-up. 
Seven  include  the  student's  age,  both  in  their  enrollment  data  and  in  their 
follow-up  data.    Seven  States  alsp  include  the  grade  point  average  class 
rank  of  each  student  enrolled.    There  are  thred  student  data  iteos  about  which 
we  have  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  States  are  collecting  them,  but  w6  are 
inT  t;he  process  c£  finding  out. 

Thirty-three  States  collect  more  infomation  about  their  vocational 
^doc^tion  prograns  than  they  are  required  to  report  to  the  federal  Govcmocnt* 
There  are  six  data  iCfms  needed  about  individual  courses,  and  twenty  States 
.  collcclLJMyLJ>4^il«$$^-^  the  type  of  class  (cooperative  or  regular).    Eight  get 
the  Individual  programs  offered  in  each  school  district  by  the  OE  occupational 
code;  ten  get  the  number  of  contact  hours  each  course  meets;  and  five  include 
grade  level.    We  do  not  yet  know  how  many  States  are  collecting  cost*  data  or 
source  oi  funds- for  each  course. 

TWentypne  States  collect  more  data  about  their  professional  personnel 
than  the  U/S.  Office  of  Education  requires.    Twenty-two  States  collect 
.  individual  personnel  data.    All  of  these  include  the  individual'^  catego^ 
(teacher,  hdministrator,  etc),  and  grade  level.    Thirteen  collect  the  age^ 


sex^  years  of  work  experience  in  teaching  field,  and  number  of  years  of 
teaching  experlox^ce.    There  a^e  five  items  of  personnel  data  about  which  we 
hAv»       information  at  this  time, 
f 
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Table  1^ 

Status  of  Vocational  Education 
Data  Collection 
April,  1975 

1 


!•    Student  Data 


20 


1. 


2« 


5. 


7. 


States  collecting  nore  data  than  total  required  by  OE,*    TOTAL  30 

AR         CA         HI           KS  MI  MO         NY         CK         TN  VA 

AL         CO         IL          KY  W  NV         NC         OR         TX  WA 

AZ         FL         lA          MD  MS  NJ         OH         PA         VT  WV 

States  collecting  individual  studerc  data.    TOTAL  22  . 

AZ        HI         MA ' .     NV  OK  RI        UA  * ,  PR 

CO         KY         MO        KM  OR  TN  •  Wy 

FL              m      NY'  PA  jrx. 


States  coillecting  individual  student  dat*  b^  OE  Code  of  prograa  in^ 
which  enrolled,  or  occupational  objective,*!   TOTAL  21 
AZ         HI         MA        NV         OK  RI 

CP      kV      mo      nh      or      TN  wy 

FL        MD        MT      .  NY        PA  -  .    TX  WI 


States  collecting  individual  student  data 
(exploratory,  preparatory,  siijpleaental) , 
UNKNOWN 


pu^i^se  of  enrollnent 


States  collecting  Individual  studA*l£  data  b|y  sex.*    TOTAL  17 
AZ        HI        MO        NY        P^^  W 
CO         KY      ,  NV    >     CK      >^      .  WJ 
FL         MD        NM  '      0^/  TX 


States/  collecting 
"  AZ  KY 
CO  l^Y 
FL'     ^  OK 


individual  student  data 
OR  TX 
PA  WV 
TN 


States  collecting  Individual 
CO        MD  TN 
HI  NV 
KY  PA 


States  collecting  individual  student  data  l^y  grade  level.* 
CO        MS        OK  TN 
FL        MO  OR 
HI         NV  PA 


by  ethnic  group.*    TO'tAL  14 


tudent  data  ly  age*    fOTAL  7 


TOTAL  lO 


t*Puerto  Rico  is  unknown,- 
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94    $t^tes  collectiijis  Individual  student  data  by  grade  point  average  or 
^  data  rank.*    TOTA^  7  ' 

^'.HI      ,.NV        WV  *  - 

»f  '  PA. 
HO        TN  1 


21 


10. 


11. 


States  collecting  individual  student  data  by  disadvantaged  status. 
TOTAL  19  1 


CO 
FL 


HI 
HD 


ma: 
Mr' 


HV 
HM 
NY 


OK 
OR 
PA 


RI 
TN 
TX 


WA 


States  collecting  individual  stulent  data  by  handicapped  status.* 

TOm  19.       '  I 


AZ 
CO 
FL 


HI 
MD 


MA 

MO 
KT 


NV 


OK 
OR 
PA 


RI 

TN 
TX 


WA 


12.    States  collecting  [individual  student  data  by  cooperative  or  vork  study 
'Status.*    TOTAL  19 

/iZ        HI        MA        HV "       OK       '  RI  WA 
CO        KY        MO        NM        OR  '  TN 


.FL 


MD 


MT 


NY 


PA 


TX 


13*    States  collecting  o6re  individual  follow-up  data  than^  totals  required 
,by  OE.*  '  TOTAL  22    ^  ■ 


AR 
CO 


EL 
HI 


14.^  States  collar ^tttg 


KY 
OK 
OR 


PA 

RI 
TK 


TX 
WA 
WV 


WI 


-tvidual  follow-up  irforinatlon  either  through 
following  up  of  eachlstudent  or  using  a  stratified  randon  sample.* 
TOTAL  29 

AZ        CA        KS        MA     '  MS        HV        OK        RI        VA  '  Wl 
AR         FL         KY , *  MI         MO         NM        OJl         TN  WA 
CO        HI        MD        m        HT        NY      '  PA        TX  WV 


15.    States  collecting  individual  follow-up  information  by  OE  Code  of 

program  CoispJ^^ted  or  occupational  objectivc»  either  through  f  olluw^up 
input  oi  through  matching  with  student  files.*    TOTAL  29 

CO        KS        M^        MS        HV        OK        RI        VA  wi 

KY  MI  MD  NM  OR  TN  WA  1 
MD        MN        MX         NY         PA        TX  WV 


AZ 
AR 
CA 


l6.    States  collecting  individual  follow-up  data  by  purpose  (e^loratory, 
preparatory,  supplexocnt^) . 

UNKNOWN 

17;    States  collecting  individual  follow-up  data  bv  local  school  district 
Identify  (by  code  or  ham^).*    TOTAL  8  ^ 

HI        TR  WV 
CO        PA        WA     '  WI 

*Puerto  Rico  is  unknown. 


•v. 


12.84' 
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18.    States  collecting  individual  follow-up  data  by  lex.*  TOTAL 

AZ      THI        HO'       NY        PA        WV  "   

CO  .      KY        NV        OK;-      1??  WI  

FL         KD        NM  OR 


22 


19. 


States  collecting  individual  tollow-up  data  b^' ethnic  group.*    fOTAL  lA 
AZ         KY         NV        OR  TX 
CO        MD       .NY  PA 
FL         MO  .      OK  TO 

20.  States' Collecting  individual  follow-up  data  by  age. «    TOTAL  7 
CO        MD        TN  ' 

^.     '  HI  NV 
KY      ,  PA 

21.  States  collectipg  individy^l,  follow-up  data  by  grade  point  average  or 
class  rank.*    TOTAL  m 
CO        MS*       OK  XTN 
PL        MO      -  OR 
HI      .  NV  ?// 

22.  States  collecting  individual  follow-up  data  by  disadvantaged  or 

haftdicapped7*--T0TA!r~28  ^  ^ 

AZ         CO         KS         MA        MS      '  NV         OK         Rl         VA      /  fjl 

•  AR        FL        KY        MI        MO        NM        OR        IK  WA 
CA         HI         HD         Hli    .    '  KT         NY  •  ,      PA         TX  -flV 

23.  States  collecting  individual  follow-up  data  by  earnings, 

UNKNOWN 

24.  States  collecting  individual  foll(^w>up  data  by  student  evaluatisn  of 
Vocational  Education  training  received**    TOTAL  15 
AZ         KY         MN         OK         VA  ' 

^  CO         )©  PA  MV 

HI         MI         NY     ,    TN'       WI  *  ' 

II.    Program  Data  >  •       ^'  ^ 

1.    States  collecting  more  data  than  totals  required  by  0£.*  TOTWl  33 

AL       CA       DE       IL       KS       W       HH       OH       PA       TX  Wy 

AZ       CO       FL       IN       KY       MS       NM       OK       RI       UT  W\ 

AR       CT       HI       lA       MD       MO       HC       OR       IK       VA  W 


Stated  collectings  individual  coufsc  data  by  programs  offered 
school  district  by  OE  Code.*    TOTAL  8 
AZ         OH         WV      -  . 
CO     ^  PA  WI 
HI         TN  \ 
] 


rn  each 


*Puerto  Rico  is  unknown. 


ERIC 
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3,    States  fiAll^cting  individual  course  data  by  grade  level.*    tCrtAL  5 

 CO    — FA  — ^.-^ 

HI        ™  ^ 
OH  ~ 

4/>  States  collecting  individual  course  data  by  contact  hours,*    TOTAL  10 


CO 

MD 

NY 

WI 

FL 

NV 

OH 

HI 

NM 

PA 

-> 

5»    States  collecting  individual  course  data  by  type  of  course  (cooperative 
or^classroon  only).*    TOTAL  20 
,  AZ^.^FU        MD^        NM        OR         TO  WV 
AR//    ^I         MO         OH         Va         TX  WI 
CO;  NV        OK        RI        WA  c 

States  coUecting^findividual .course  data  by  expenditures  which  includes 
both  direct  and  indirect  cost  of  each* course.  * 
imKNOV;N 

> 

States  collecting  individual  course  data  by  sources  *of  funds  for  each 

course- (State/local,  VB  Part  B^,  etc^)«-  

UNKNOWN 

III,    Professional  Personnel  Data  , 

*  States  collecting  more  than  totals  required  by  OE.*    TOTAL  21 


AL  ' 

FL 

IN 

MS 

OK 

•^RI 

WA 

A2 

GA 

.  lA 

NH 

OR 

TH 

WV 

CO 

HI 

t  MD 

OH 

PA 

TX  ' 

WI 

24    States  collecting  individual  personnel  data^*  '  TOTAL  22 

A2        FL        KY  ^  MO        NM-       OK        TN>  WV 
CA        HI        MD        MT        NV        OR  UT 
CO        lA        MA      »  NV  •      OH        PA  VT 

3l  States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  category  (teachers, 
{VTteACher-traineei^*;  administrators,  director,  etc,)*    TOTAL  22 


FL 

KY 

m  - 

NM 

\  OK 

WV 

CA 

HI 

MD 

MY  ^ 

*  OR 

ur  * 

CO 

lA 

NV 

m 

PA 

vr 

^'       4,    States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  a  percent  of  full  time 
in  Vocational  Education  assignment. 

"  -  UNKNOWN 

.5,    States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  grade  level  of  Voca- 
tional Education  assignment.*    TOTAL  22 
AZ         FL        KY         MO        NM        OK        TN  WV 
CA        HI         MD        KT        NY        OR  ,      irr  * 
CO         JA         MA         NV         Orf       >PA  VT 
» 

*Piic*rto  Rico  is  unknown.  , 


\ 

"6^    States  collecting  indiyidu*!  personnel  data  by  age.*    TOTAL  13  ^~ 
AZ        HI  ,     NV        OR  WV 
CO    •    MD        OH-  PA 
FL         MO  OK 

7.  States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  sex.*    TOTAL  13 
AZ        HI        NV         OR  WV 

CO         MD         OH         FA  .4.4^ 
FL        MO        OK  IN 

8.  States  coli'ectlng  individual  personnel  data  by  years  of  work 
experience  in  teaching  field.*    TOTAL  13  ^  - 
AZ        HI        MO        OR  WV 

CO        KY        OH        PA  — "  ^ 

PL  ^       MD      .  OK  ,  IN 

9*    States'cojlecting  individual  personnel  data  bynronber  of  years  since, 
last  vorlclexperience  in  teaching  field*  < 
^  UNKNOWN 


10.    States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  college  degree  and 
nuoiber  of  gtaduate  hours  of  study  since  most  recent  degree. 
UNKNOWN 

11»    States  cAlectlng  individual  personnel  data  by  nunber  of  years  (full 
time  equivalefnt)  of  teaching  experience.*    TOTAL  12  * 
,AZ        HI        MO  PA 
CO       ,KY        OK    .  TN„ 
FL        MD        OR        WV"    ^  '  ' 
'  '  .  * 

12.    States  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  State  certification. 

UNKNOWN 

•13.    States  collecting  indivld\<^l  personnel  data  by  skill  competency 
rating  in  teaching  field.  •  * 

UNKNOWN 


*Pucrto  Rico  unknown. 


If , 


12  S7 


is. 


iJbtlc  we  have  various  total  flstrrc*  <>f--«oxuationaJLedu£atlon  students,  , 

-  ^^^  ' . 

prptraiMi,  aqd  professional  personnel,  we  4o  not  know  the  relationships  between. 

t     ,  '\         -  »  • 

4-  '  * , 

^then  In  aost  States  or  at  the  national  level.    For  exaxoplc,  we  know  the  tetal 

nunber  of  studenta  enrolled  in  each  course  or  occupational  ares^  the  ni^«r  in 

secbndsT^,  post-secondary,  and  adult  prograi»i  and  the  nuinber  yjio  complctecl 

'^^'^  ^  r^—^^T  - 

,^'thci£TSpograjas  or  left  early  with  job  level  skUls.    But  we  do  not  know  the' 

,  nuiaber  pT  student* ,cn rolled  In  «,  particular  course  or  occupational  program 


litr^*('^^-,-<  'T-v  ~ z*'*^!"^^.'        *?^"*Pi?  . — •  secondary  level  whb  con^lete  the  program  or  . 

feggt^^-.y  '^Xi'' ^'''"^^  '  ^  \  i    \  "  '  _  ^ ' 

^i,v^<.  .     ?;«*!f^  Wly.with  job  entry  skills.  .  Hor  do  .we  know  the  number  who  drop  out     .  . 
^w^'      ..,^»  <jay.  JsrticuUr  program  or  at  .any  levc^  or.  whether  they  are  disadvantaged 

Wi/'i*^   o    '  ^J**  MBfe.way  we.know/tlje  total  huitber  of  vocational  education  orograms 

.♦j^'^'-^,       offered  4n  each  State  by      Code,  and  the  total  expenditures  by  level  and 
L  legislative  purpose,  but/wc  do.  not  know  in  most  States  or  at  the  national  level 

n;*'^-'^'        the  cost  of  each  program,    Thu^  it.^c  extemely^fflcult  if  not  Impossible  to 
^  kntiw  "the  cost  6f  the^  programs,,  services,  and  , activities  provided  by  local  ^ 

edixcational  agencies'  vhich  is  in  excess  o^  the  cost  which  may  be  normally 
^ttribi^ted  tp  tharfOSt  of  education  Irt  such  Ipcal  edj^pfttional  agencies This 
is  li^fornuit ion,  Ys  noted, earlier y  which  the  Vocational  Education  Amendlijcnts^ 
l^^'^^^i^Si^**"  ?°?*A^"*'f'°""       given  to  in  each  State  plan  before  the  Ct)mmiasioner 
Is,  «tithorlzed\tol^approve' it«.  '  .. .  >  / 

irhe  s^  situittioa  exists  with  professional  personnel.    We  know  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  each  of  eight  broad  catejgories  such  as  agriculture,  and 
the  total  number  teaching  dlaadvantaged  or  ^uidicapped, «but  n6t  tysnunber 
teaching  disadvantaged  or  fianidicapped  students  isi  agricolture.    ]ftese  are^^ust 


^  Id 


.    -1285  . 

.ncanples,  .  The  najAx  problem  la  tfiat  while  such  additional  data^  can  be  collected 

by  totals  In  each  State,  the  specific  totals  needed  oust  be  requested  from  the 
'  '  *  "'^'^ 

local  SQhooltf.and  providing^  then  would  be  an  adde^  burden.    As  far^  X  know, 

Ohio  Is  the  only  State  attempting  to  do  this  on  a  broad  scale,  and  only  with 

>.data^ — Prograo  and  prof ess lunal, personnel  data  are  collected  Individually 

ix^  Ohjto»  b,ut  student  data  ure  coH'ectedl  as  classrooa  totals. 

The  way  to  know  specifically,  which  data  elements  we  do  not  have  Is  to 

reverse  tt^e  preceding  lists  of  Statjes  thac  are  collecting  each  of  the  data 

elements  x|eeded  and  show  the  ones  that  are  not.'  Thus  we  see  that  twenty-two 

States  do  not  know  which  students  being  followed  up  art}  disadvantaged  or 

^    jtandlcapf>ed»    '&renty-nlne  (onlttlng  Ohio)  do  not  know  the  occupational  program 

*  *    If^      '  ^      '      .  "  .         *  ^ 

Code)  In  which  each  student  Is  enrolled.    Thirty-two  cannot  Identify 
vocational  education  students  who  are  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or  In 
.  cooperative  or  work  study  progracas.  ^  , 

Thirty-four  States  have  no  Information  about  the, sex  of  Individual 
itludents.    Thlrty-slx  do  not  get  Individual  student  evaluations  of  their 
vocational  education  In  the  followup.    Thlrty-'Seven  have  no  Information  about 
^the  ethnic  Identity  of  Individual  students  being  followed  up;  and  forty-^onc 
do  n^\now  the  grade  point  av<:rage  or  class  rank  of  such  students. 

foTty^^t  States  have  no  knowledge  of  the  grade  levels  at  which  Individual 

y  , 

students.are  etirolled  In  vocational  education  programs.    Forty-three  do  not 

'  '  i,  '• 

know  the  local  school  In  which  individuals  being  followed  up  had  their  training. 

Forty-*four  have  no  information  about  the  gr^de  point  average  or  class  rank 

of  former  vocational  education  students  1)eing  followed  up. 

Thirty*-one,  States  do  not  collect  individual  course  daca^bout  the  kind 

of  class  —  cooperative  work  experience  or  regular.  -Forty-three  States  do 

,  js^-  '  ^  '  ' 

not  know  the^occupational  Incntity  (OE  Code)  of  the  individual  vocational 


'Ha' 
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^  .e3ttaitipft  pro^asa  lh  each,  local  school  district*  Forty-one  State*  do  not 
,  Imow  the  BunberL  of  contact,  hour*  each*  co^^^^  - 

IWentyrnine  States      i\ot  ^ave  individual  professional  personnel  data 


which  includes  category  (teacher,  adninistrator,  etc)  or  grade  level  in  tF^« 


case  of  teachers* 


lift- 

ft?..'', 


^&v:><'  .j'^viStudent  Data 


thirty-eisht  h3»ve  no  Infonaation  about  the  asc»  sex,  years 
.p£  work. .expedience  in  their  teaching  fields, ^ot  nunber  of  years^f  tcacJjing 
.  experience  o£  indiyidual  vocational  educators* 


'   table  2 
Stit"«3  of  Vocational  Education 
*•  Data-  Collection"  ^ 

April,  1975' 


S-^lS/^/j.,         li.  States  collecting  onXy  data  required  by  OE. 


-ME' 


KT 
KB 


RI 
SD 
SC 


TOTAL  21 


2/ 


3* 


States  not  ccllecting  individual  student  data,    TOTAL  30 

,ALv'  ^CA    '    DC        IL        KS        MI        NB       ,«C         SC  ,  VT 

AK^.       Ct        GA-        IH        lA        MM        'NH        im-       SJ  ^  VA 

.AK^  ;   DE*'*^'  ID       -lA-    ^  -liE     .            -NJ    .  .  OH        OT  WY 

•'^   *  '     " 'j^^f^"  "  •  ' . 

.States  Oot  collcctins  individual  student  data  by  OE  Code  of  progran 
in  which  enrolled,  or  occupational  objective.'*   TOTAL  30 

AL  ><^CA    '  'CDC   .     IL                   MN        ME    -    NC        SC  VT 

^AJC        CT    '"-IGX        IK        Ul'       mi        NH        ND        SD  VA  '  ^ 


•AR 


DB 


ID^ 


lA  . 


ME 


MS 


OH 


UT 


4,  .States  not.  collet  ting  individual  student  data  by  pu,^pose  of  enrollment 
(^ploratory,  preparatory,  supplemental),*  ^ 

^'  .  UNKNOWN      ^       .  ' 


5.  'States  not  collecting  Individual  data  by  aex*^  TOTAL  34 

AL--      CA      bc-'^'  iL      KS     ,  MA      MS       NH  HD       SC  VT 

AK       CT  >  .  GA      IN.     Ui,    i(kL     :  HT       HJ  OH       SD  VA 

Afc'      DE       ID^  -  IaV*^  ME   ;^'MN      HE      KC  RI ,     VT  WA 

L     '  ,    ."  '    '\  '     '     '  '  ,        ,       ,  • 

6, '  Staters  not.-collectlng.  individual  atudent  data  by'  athnit  group,* 

ID  •     I>r      ME       MN       HE  HH       OH,  SD 

%h.    KS      MA   .  MS      NH:  '  NC       RI  UT 

IN    '  MI^'  NJy.  ND       SC  VT 


^AL 
'AK  ' 
•AR 


CA 

icT 
DK 


DC, 
"GA  ' 
HX 


WY 


WA 


WY 


^Puertq^W,co  is,, unknown*   Ohio  docs,tt*ofc^ollect  individual  atudent  data,  but 
'-.does Jtfollcct  student  da'^  by  OK  CoSe'^ 


/'iZ;  -CT-      FL     XL,     KS     MA     MS     NE     MM     ND     OR  SD 
StAtes  not*  collecting  individual  student  data  by  Rrade  leVtel'.* 
41  '  .  „^ 

aI'  DE     IB    'tA     LA     MA     KT     HJ     l<C     RI     1^  VA 

?AK  /CA.  DC  -EL  KS  VX,^  MI  NE  NM  ND  5C  UT  WA 
AZ'    CT     GA     IH  ,  KY     MD     IK      NH     NV     OH     SD     VT  WV 


-WI 
WY 


.  ^9.    St*tes  not  collecting  individual  student  data  by  point  average  or 


clas*  rank^* 
AL  ,  Mi  CT 
.  AK  "CA:  'Dt 
AZ^     CO  DC 


TOTAL 
FL  IL 
GA  IK 
ID  U 


KS 
U 
}IE 


MD 
MA 

'mi 


m 

MS 
MT 


NE  NM. 
•  NH  NY 
NJ,  NO 


ND 
0\\ 
OK 


.OR 

RI 
SC 


SD 
TX 


VT 
VA 
WA 


WY 


10, 


States  not  colle«;ting  individual  student  dat%  by  disadvantaged  status. 
TOTAL.  32 

nCK     PC    -IL     KS     m     »E     NC     SC     VT  WI 
>  CT     GA     IN     LA     MIT    M    Jd     SP     VA     WY    '  ' 

.^E    m   lA    "ME "  >is  ,  NJ    OH/  ur    WV    '  " 


AL 
AK 
;A^ 


11* 


>  States  not  collecting  individual  student  data  by  handicapped  status;* 
'  TOTAL  32  .  '  , 

AL  >^  CA     DC     IL     KS     MI     NE     KG    -  SC     VT     WI  • 
'aK     CT     GA     IN     LA     MN  '  NH     ND      SD'    VA  WY 

AR'    DE.     ID     lA     ME     MS  OH      UT     WV  -  . 


12. 


13. 


States  not  collecting  individual  student  data  by  coop, 
status.*  TOTAt'32 

CA.     DC     It     KS     Mt     NE  SC     VT  WI 

CT     GA     IK     LA     MS  -    NH    /HD     SD     VA  WY 
,  DB     id'      U     MEr  .  MS     NJ  ,    OH     UT  WV 


or  work  study 


At; 
AK 
AR 


States  not  collecting  individual  follow-up^inf ormation  either  through 
foll^owing  up  each  student  or  using  a  stratified  random  sample.* 
TOTAL  29  ;   *  '  »  .  > 

NH-     ND     SD  VA 


AK 
CA' 


CT 
DB 
PC 


GA 
ID 
IL 


IN 
lA 
KS 


LA 
MS 
MI 


MS^ 
KE 


lU 
NC 


OH 

isc 


UT 
VT 


WY 


AL 
AK 

AR 


CA 
CT 
PB 


states  collecting  only  the  totals  required  by  OE  on  individual^  follow-up 
TOTAL  32  ^ 

DC  IL  KS  MI  HE  -  NC  SC  *VT  WI 
GA  IH  LA  MM  NH  ND  ^D  VA  #- WY 
ID      lA     ME     MS     NJ      OH     UT     WV      ■  ) 

etates  not  collecting  individual  foilov/^up  by  OB  Code  of*ptpgr«^in 
completed  or  ,occupati<mal  oJ»Jective,  either  through  foll<^-up  input  or 
through  matching  with  student  files./^    TOTAL -32 
AL     CA   "DC     IL     KS     MI     NE     HC      SC  VT 
lU     LA     MM     NH     ND     SD  VA 
MS     NJ     OH     UT  WV 


AK 
AR 


CT 
DB 


GA 
ID 


WI 
WY 


^IX  ME 


/*Fuefto  Rico' is  unknown. 


/■  r 


3 


^S^Wf^v      ^  Stitd*  not  collecting  Inaivldiud.  student  follow-up  by  purpose 

v^>S.  ''-'--i/V-'*     ;(«cpl6mory^  prcpsrstorjr,  8uppleaieflt«t>»* 


'ft-  ' 


29 


18. 


States  not  collecting  Indivldaal  student  follow-up  by  local  i'choor^ 
district  identity  (by  code  or  nane).* 


AL 
AK 
AR 


CA 
CT 


.DC 
GA 


ID 
It 


lA 

K5 


HE 

m 


HA 


MO 
KT 


TOTAL  43 
KE  NJ 
HV  NH 

NH  ^  NY 


HQ 
MD 
Oi! 


OK 
OR 
RI  ' 


SC 
SD 

TX  , 


UT 

vx 

VA. 


WY 


States  npt  collecting  individual  student  follow-up  by  "sex.*    TOTAL  34 
AL     CA.     DC     IL     KS .    MA  .  >MS     mi     KD     SC     VT    *  WY 
AK     CT     GA     IN     LA     MI     mF     NJ     OH     SD  VA 
'AR     PE     ID     ^     ME  .^ifJ^NE     NC  .  RI     VT  WA 

19.  States  not  collecting  ;lndividuai  student  fol*low-up  by  ethnic  crouo.* 
<     TOIAIi-a?      .  ^  '  >  ^  • 


v. 


AL 
AK 

AR  ^  T 


CA- 
CT^ 

'^DE: 


DC 
GA 

HI. 


ID 
IL 
^N 


lA 

ks 

LA 


ME  m 
MA.  MS 
!&  *'  MT 


NE 
NH 

NJ, 


NM 
,  NC 
ND 


OH 
RI 

SC. 


SD 
VT 


VA 

wa: 


20, 


States^npt  collecting  individual  student  follow-up-by  age.*^  TOTAL  44 
:AL    ^AR     DE     GA     IN     LA  '  MI     MO     NH     NY     CW     RI '   T)f  yA 
-AK     CA.    DC     lb     lA     ME     m     KT     HJ'    NC     OK     SC     UT     WA - 
M^'   CT     FL     IL     KS     MA     MS     NE     NM     ND     OR     SD  .  YT  ^HV 


vr 


't.^^,..,     >  Statjes.  hot /collecting  Individual  student  follow-up  by  grade  point 

Pfe<^#^:'r*      '        average  or  class -rank;*   TOTAL  4J. 

f^^;^^'*- V- -  ■ 


.  AK 


AR 
CA 
CT 


DC- 


ID 
IL 

':iN< 


XA 
KS 
KY 


LA 

ME 


KT  • 
'•NE 

m 


NY 


NC 
ND 
OH 


RI 
SC 


TX 
UT' 
VT 


-VA 
WA 
HV 


WI 

WY  - 


22;    states  not  collecting  individual  atudent  follow-up  by  disadvantaged  or* 
~  Kandica>^e4;.  TOTAL  23 

-AL"tDE:-.ID  '5<E-.  NC     SC     vf,       '  l^i 

AK  :-jbC     IL  '  LA     NH'    ND  \  SD     WY  .r 

GA;   ;IN'    'MS     NJ      ok     UT  "       .  » 


fer-v- 


23.    States  not  collecting  individual  student  itoUov-up  by  earnings* 

24*   States^  not  collecting  Individual  student  follow-up  by  student  evaluation 
of  VE  training  received.*   TOTAL  36  '    «  . 


AL 

;ar' 


CA  ' 

cf 


FL  ^ 


ID 
IL 
IK 


-lA 
K^ 

ik 


m 

MA 

'.MS 


MO 
NE 
KV 


NH 
NJ 
NM 


NC 

ND. 
6t'  ' 


OR 
RI 
SC 


SD.. 
TX'' 


VT 
UA 
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II.    Progr>a  Data    ,     ,  ' 

*  '  ' 

St«tca<  collecting  only  data  required  by  OB,* 
AK     ID^    MA     NE     NY  SD 
ix:     tA'    MI     KV     M5  VT 
4  CA     MB     HT     NJ      SC  Wy 


TqSrAL  18 


2.  States  not  collecting^indlvidual  course  data  which  do  not  include 

proRrawtf  offered  in  each  school  district  by  OE'code,*    TOTAL  A3  

AL     CA     DC      ID      lA      U      JIA     MS      NE      NJ     'NC      OR      SD  ^  VT 

AK  CT  Ft  IL  _,KS  ME  MI  MO  NV  ^  ND  RI  TX  VA 
AR     DE      GA^     IN,^KY      MD      MM      MT      NH      NY      OK      SC      UT  WA 

3.  States  not  collecting  Individual  course  data  by  grade  level.* 
TOTAL  46  "     *  * 

_  vAt-AR    DE    GA    IN   Ta    MD        -  MT    NH    NY    OK    5C    UT '  WA  WY 

AK    CA    DC'  ID    lA    U    MA    MS    NE    NJ    NC    OR   SD   ATT  ,WV  * 
'  AZ    CT    FL    IL    KS    ME    MI    W    NV    mi    ND    RI    TX'  VA  WI 

-I* 

4.  States  not  collecting  individual  course  data  by  contact  hours.* 
TOTAL  41 

I  AL  AR  DE  ID  lA  U  MI  -  MO  NH  ND  'RI  TN  VI  WV 
\'  AK,  CA  DC  IL  -kS  ME  m  IfT  NJ  OK,  SC  TX-  VA  WY 
f       AZ      CT     GA     IN     KY     mX     MS     NE     NC     OR     SD     in*  WA 

5.  States  not  collecting  individual  course  data  by  type  of  course 
'  (cooperative  or  classrgocj  only).    TOTAL  31 

AL     Cf     GA      IN      U     MI      MT     HJ     HD      UT  WY 
AK     DE      ID '  -lA     ME      m    „NE     NY    .  SC  VT 
CA   '  DC      IL     KS      MA     MS      Kll      NC      SD  VA 

6.  Statjes  not  collecting  individual  course  data  by  expenditure  data  which 
includes  Indirect  cost  of  each. course.  '  ^  '  u  ^ 

UNKNOWIJ 

7.  StatesKnot  caljecting  individual  course  data  by  sources  of  funds  for 
each  course  (State/local,  V£  Part  B»  etc.). 

UNKNOWN 


III.    Professional  Personnel  Data 

1.    States  ccdlecting.  only  the  totals  required  by  OE.*    TOTAL  30 


AK 

CT 

ID 

KY 

m 

MO 

NV 

NY 

SC 

VA 

AR 

IL 

U 

MI 

KT 

NJ 

NC 

SD 

VT 

CA 

DC 

KS 

ME 

MM 

NE 

NM 

ND 

WY 

2.    States  not  collecting  Indivi^al  personnel  data.    TOTAL  29 

AL     CT^— G/C— lir-^TlE—llS^^'^-^Tjr — RI  .TX — ^WT^  


AK  'DE  ID  ;CS  MI  NE  ,  NC  SC  VA  WY 
AR     DC      IL     XA     MN      NH      ND      SD     WA  . 


*Puerto  Rico  is  unknown. 


3»    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  category  (teacher; 
teacher- trainee,  supervisor»  director  or  other),    TOTAL  29 
^  At  ■  Ct     GA     IN     ME     MS     -NJ     RI     TX     WI  ^  t, 

AJC  /DE     ID   'KS  N?,    NC     SC  ^    VA  WY 

AR     DC     IL     LA     i«     NH     KD     SD  WA 

4,    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  hours  per  week  or 
percent  of  full-tine  in  vft^ational  education  assignrnent.  ' 

 ^  ^UNKNOVW  ^  

5«    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  grade  'level  of 
vocational  education  assignnenc,  T0T^f^ap29'^ 
AL     CTjp,  GA    ■  IN      ME     MS  '  NJ     RI      IX^  WI 
AK     DE  .  ID     KS.    MI     NB     i«C     SC     VA  WY 
AR    <>DC      IL      LA     HN      NH     ND      SD  VA 

1 

6l*    States  not  collecting  indiy;Ldual  personnel  data  by  age,*    TOTAL  38 
AL     CA     DQ      IL     KS      Iffi     }W     NE    .NM     ND      SD     -Vr  WI 
AK     Cr,*    GA     IN     KY     MA     MS     NH     ^    -RI      TX     VA  WY 
AR     5E     ID      U     LA     MI     JfT'    NJ     lie     SC     UT  VA._.  ^ 

7*    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  ^ata  by  sex,*   TOTAL  38 
"  AL    ^CA     DC      IL.     KS'     ME  NE     NM     ND      S0     VT  Wl 

Ak     Ct.GA^IN     KY     MA.   MS     NH     IfY     RI      TX     VA  WY 
AR     DE      ID      lA     LA     MI     MT     NJ     NC      SC      ITT  WA 

8.'   Statca^not  c^ollecting  individual  personnel,  data  by  years  of  work 
.experience  in  teaching 'field,*    TOTAL  38 

AL,-  CA     DC     IL     KS      MA     MS     "KV     »1    -ND     SD     VT  WI< 
'ak     CT     jGA     in  -  la     mi     HT     Ntl     NY     RI     TX    ,VA  WY 
'  AR/   DE'  -^ID     lA     Jffi     IK     HE  '  NJ     NC     SC'    UT  WA 

9*    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  hy  ntnber  of  years 
since  last  work  experience  in  teaching  field, 

UNKNOWN  ^ 

10*    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  college  degrees 
and  nuisber  of  graduate  hours  of^  study  since  xsost  ;reccnt  degree, 

'     ,  "     UNKNOWN         ,  , 

11,    States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  number  o£  years 
v( full-tine  equivalent)  of  teaching,*    TOTAL  39 
AL     CA     DC   .  IL     KS     MA     MS     NV  "  NM     ND     SC  '    UT  WA 
AK     CT     GA     IN     LA     HI  "  MT     NH     NY     OH     SD     VT  WI 
AR     DE      ID      lA     ME      MM     HE     NJ      NC      RI      TX     VA  WY 

VI,  States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  State  certification, 

  UNKNOWN  —  ..  ....  

13,^   States  not  collecting  individual  personnel  data  by  skill  cotapctency 
rating  in  teachirfg  field, 

*  UNKNOWN 

^uerto  Rico  is  unknown,  ^  ^  * 
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>jhy  Ue  Do  Not  Knov  What  'Needs  To  Be  Known 
About'  Vocatlomil  Education 


32 


,  ^  .The.reason  i«  not  that  the  data  are  toQ  difficult  to  collect ,  or.  that 
to  dp  «o  1»  too  Expensive.    The  nunbet  of  States  afl ready  collecting  most'^of 
^tti6  aft*  ttmenis  needed  estaSttahes  the  fea^ibtUty  ^  tioins  to*  Horcover, 
the  rapid  growth ^ of  autonated  vocational  aanageoent  infonaation  systems  during 
the  pas*t  four  or  five  years,  and  iffprovemntt  bein^dded  continually,  seen 
to.be  a, clear  Indication  that  the  States  aye  capable  of  supplying  this  infor^ 
mation-to  the  Federal  rgovemiaent.  ^ 

—    *'  Ihey  do,  not  do  to  priiaarily  for  one  reason:    it  is  not  required  of  then. 
This  is  not  neoeasariljr  the  fault  jof  the  U,S,  Office  of  Education^    The  Office 
Hanageaent  and  Budget  has  vittually  frozen  the  data  which  may  be  jco^lected 


Jj!,t...  .  y  fxroa^tha  States,  and  in  fact  reduced  the  nuober  of  elements  within  t^je  past 
two  or  three  yeara  bx  eliminating  some  of  the  tooit  critically  needed  inforna- 


hi-'' 


t'ion  that  uas  being  collected,  "   /  •  >'  . 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  elimination  of  enrollment  data  by  sex  and 
ethnic  identity,  and  the* elimination  of  employioent  data  by  occupational  code. 
The  latljisr  action  has  made  completely  impossible  any  national  information  on 
the  impact  of  vocational  education  on  the  employment  market,  except  through 
costly  surveys  which  can  almost  never  measure  changes  from  one  year  to  the  I 
next  .or  oyer  any  given  period  of  time.  - 

While  the  Inability  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  require  the  States 
to  collect  the  data  appears  to  be  the  most  formidable  problem,  it  Is  not  the 
only  one*    Ind^idual  student  and  professional,  personnel  data,  as  well  as 
ptogram  data  (5annot  be  collected  and  tabulated  by  hand.    It  is  a  job*  the  sisfe 
of  which,  if  nothing  else,  calls  for  automatic  data  processing  by  computer. 

Another  reason  for  using  computers  »la  that  the  data  obtained  in  th;ts  way 
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•re  alnost  invariably  nore  accurate  than  those  from  hand  reportlng-systens. 
Project  BaaeXine  haa  found  in  every  State  that  I  recall  in  the  past  three  and 
one-h«lf  ye«ra  that  data  reported  the  flrat  year  from  a  newly  ini^alled 
cosDputerized  ayat;ea  showed  vide  variations  froo  the  preceding  year. 

All  but  fourteen  States  are  now  using  automation  in  one  or  nore  of  their  ^ 
vocational  ^ucation  reporting  subsyateos.    Eight  of  the  fourteen  are  getting 
ready  to  do'ao,    Th'ls  atill  leaves  six  States.    And  raany  of  those  usin^  so%e 
autdnation  have  portions  of  their  iyatetns  still  being  operated  manually. 

Another  problem,  and 'a  major  one,  is  lack  of  uniformity  of  data  being 
reported;'   Thus  when  California  or  Arizona  or  Illinois  report  the  number  of 
^ '  their  vocational  education  enrollments,  they  mean  eVery  person  they  could 
identify  who  waa  enrolled  In  a  vocational  education  course  during  the  year. 
When  Pennsylvania, or  Ohio  or  New  York  report  the  number  of  their  vocational 
education  *nxollncnta,  they  mean  the  number  who  were  enrolled  in  a  aequenc^of 
courica  identifted  as  a  vocational, education  program.    The  head  count,  aa  you, 
can  aee,  yftTt^t-rcoaMj^mmhJv  nrcataiL^Ti  the  former  than  itt  the  latter. 

the  same  problem  appeara  in  reporting  post^aecondary  and  adult  atudenta, 
completions  and  early  leave ra,  and  to  aome  extent  disadvantaged  and  handicapped* 

Another  aomewhat  related  problem  exiata  in  the ^interpretation  and 
analyaia^^the  data  being  reported.    The  U.S,  Office  of  Education  has 
attempted  to  remove  any  mlaundcratanding  through  very  elaborate  guldclinea 
the  States  arc  aupposed  to  follow  in  filling  out  their  annual  ret)orta.  This 
effort,  while  well  intentioned,  haa  been  far  from  aatisfactory.    Too  often  the 
very  attempt  to  be  apecific  ifeada  to  anbiguity  on  the  one  hand  or  a  degree 
of  rigidity  on  the  other  which  make  the  Federal  forme  anrf  guidelljiea  difficult, 
to  uae.    What  usually  happena  is  that  e^eh  State  in  the  end  docs  the  beat  it 
can,  but  what  the  Federal  Government  aaks  for  Lvo  often  has  to  be  interpreted 
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in  the  light  of  each  StatcU  own  statutes  and  school  policies.  Interpretation 
and  analysis  of  the  data"  obtained  can  only  be  nadc  by  const  an  tly^oing  back^ 
to  each^State  for  guidance,  assistance  in  uaking  changes, ^nd  final  verification 
Because  of  the  sheer  work  involved if  nothing  else^  annual  interpretation  and 
analysia  of  vocational  education  data  before  Project  Baseline  was  established 
yere  virtually  non«*exi8tent  at  the  national  level. 

It  can  be  argued  that  neither  the  State  educational  agencies  nor  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  capable  of  interpreting^  and  analyzing  their  own' 
,  da|a  because  they  lack  objectivity.    That  nay  be  one  reason  the  advisory 
co\jncil8  were  established.    But  the  advisory  councils,  both  those  at  the  State 
level  and  the  National  Advisory  Council,  have  no  adequate  way  to  do  the  work. 
Some  of  them  also  are  nearly  as  lacking  in  objectivity  as  the  administrative 
agencies. 

Project  Basel Infe  seems  to  have  served  a  usefiil  purpose  in  performing 
this  function  during  the  past  three  years.    It  has  been  able  to  do  so,  however, 
only  because  it  was  bound  neither  by  the  special  interests  and  concerns  of  the 
State  education  agencies  and  the  U.S.  OfTflce  of  Education  or  the  State  advisory 
councils  and  the  Hatlonal  Advisory  Council.    Our  only  obligations  have  been  to 
the  terms  of  our  contract  and  *the  highest  standards  of  professional  Integrity 
which  we  attempt  to  maintain.    In  the  end,  I  thlnOt^  this  more  than  any- 
thlng"clse  which  has  i^jLvltTus  Increasing  support  each  year  from  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  and  from  the^advisory  councils. 


What  Needs  To  Be  Done 


Since  there  are  some  States  apparently  collecting  e^ch  individual  data 
element  needed  btft'  very  fe*w  collecting  all  or  nearly  all  of  them,  the  ij;eradlrtlng 
task  is  not  to  invent  a  new  information  system  but  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  ,the 
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XC  .  one:S*c  naive*   It  £t  not 

^■p^^h^^^rJ^S^y^  ^      expanded  to  «erve  t be  neeeJ»-.<l4^the  State  and  Federal  asenclc«^ 
Vtj^f'.,^.      ^ncludllng  Congress^    At  tKe  present  tine  It  conslstS'-aif  Ifcy-one  State 
J^ly^^'.;^;      J3f» terns  ta, various  stages  of  devdopmeiit* 


35:. 

Ujlly  realized ^that  ve  have  an  information  system 


".^^  ,       T^ie  national  conppnant  of  this  syatetp  is  the  Federal  reporting  requilred  by 


the  Office  of  Education  supplecsented  by,  Project  Baseline,    Fi.Uing  the  gaps 

.  '     •'         ^  » 
require  Jboth  State  and  Federal  effort.    At  the  State  level  this  raeansl 

school  diatrict  data  and  adding  eleoents  not  already 

VZ'-"'         Being  collected.    At  the  Federal  level  it  means  a  transition  from  the  use  of 

/      paper  forms  to  receiving. individual  tJatafrom  the  States  on  magnetic  tape  ind 


l^^i^ '  '^'^  the  elements  not  now  being -collect ed- 

t'.'r  If  the  rede wl  Covena(»nt  does  nothing  to  assist  in  this  development,  it 

^^^'f^'-'^    '  - '  '  --^Cv  -        .V  .   '    -  -  - 

.^'^^^  nevertheless,  continue  , at  the  State  level  bat  with  very  little  value,  at 

fe^'lJi  '  -  ^"9*^  development. .would 'also  continue  uncoordinated  ,and 

'v^iv  '  •y»tcnati<i  than  If  the  Federal  Government  would  proyi^e  spfce  guidance 

%^^^J/:' \:  ^  ^  '      \  ' 

^^^V'v\     and  .assistance*  '  ' 

^^t'"^/  ^  ^ recommending -a.. cooperative  effort  by  th<ru.S,  Office  of  Educatl6n  and 

t^^^o    '  ^.  «>PS««»v  7  believe  the  U.S.  Office  of^cation  should  continue, the  national 
study  of  vocational  educatl9n;?»^-fhe  Baseline  activities  —  without  4.nterruptllon 


In  doing  so,  I  recojiaetlcr'the  following  course  ,of  action: 
l,-c^6^^^ue^thc 


the  annual  examination  of-vocatlon^l  education  as  Project 
Baseline  is  doing  ^or  the  fourth,  year,  and,  continue  the  annual  reports.  These 
>j  *^H*yf  going  to  be  useful  to  almost  everyone  Involved  in  any  way  ylth 

-  vocational 'education. 

^ "::  : — "/  ^-^     ■      "     ^'  "^"^ 

fe^ '      V  ^*  ^^8^  "1?^*^  year  to  add  some  of  the  data  we  do  not  now  have  through 

the  use  pf  stratified  random  sampling.    We  could,  f/r  exampW,  get  enrollment 
^^-'i'  of  Sisadvan^agecJ,  hafidic^apped,  males  and  females,  and  ethnic  groups 

Wf"' :  - 
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S^X'^.        within  each  occupatiohal  pirotran  in  thisySiy.    We  could  also  get  completion, 

placement,  and  follow-up  data  for  theJane  groups  and  within  each  occupational 
.      program.    Then  we  would  begin  to  h^e  national  infortaation  about  the  inpacp  of 
vocational  education  on  the  ea^oyiaent  market. 


3^    Continue  the  pjjWfication  each  year  of  one  or  more  supplemental 
reports  deallngssMfUi  particuli^r  problems  or  areas  of  interest  in  vocationaf 

lonT    The »e  are  written  by  selected  authoritie^  in  the  fields  with  which 
.they  are  concerned  or  by  well  qualified  scholars  in  vocational  education  research. 

This  year  we  published  eight,  and  at  the  end  of,  the  current  year  we  will  ^ 
publish  one  or  two^  more.    One  will  be  a  VQ,ty  thorough  examination  by  a^rdi^ 
of  nationally  recognized  social  scientists  of  the  expectations  vocational 
educ«tiot>  in  tke  social,  economic,  educational^  and  political  enviromwnt  xlt— 
1975  as  compared  with  the  expectations  of  1968  in^the  environment  then  existing, 
and  against  a  background  of  the  changes  in  yo<rational  education  durihg  the 
pasC  four  years  as  shovm  by  the  Projec^r^aselinc  data.  , 

"    A.    Also  continue  next  year  to  work  with  each  of  the  States  toward 
greater  uniformity  of ^d^a  and  toward  increasing  automatio;i  of  vocational 
education  data  syai^nis.    With  or  without  additional  help  from  Congress,  I 
think  thifj^«fort  is  extremely,  important.  <■ /' 

here  is  much  «that  can  be  done.    Last  year  we  (yjllectcd  information  from 
^ach  jof  the  States  on  the  criteria  they  used  in  the  definiti<m  of  v(u:ationa>  ^ 
education  and  a  number  of  its  components.    From  that  information  we  have 
arrived  at  a  set  of  3efinitions  which  may  be  feasible  on  a  national  basis, 
„and„tbese„wcre_publishcOn  our,  third  annual  report.^  This  year  each  State  


*   Director  of  Vocational  Education  has  been  asked  to  review  thosc^def initions 
and  offer  suggestions  for  improvement  or  problems  they  would  cncftuntor  in 
using  them,        '  . 


■FRIC 
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Ve.  have  served  as  an  Inforinal  clearing  house  on  Information  about  State 


V-^..-  .  >         vocational  education  data  systems*    On  numerous  occMlons^we  have  been  asked 
^     ,  about  featujys  thwt^yaJ?lous  States  have  In  thclr^ystems  by  other  States 

w    '      '  ' 

•   P^<nnlng  to  establish  systems  of  their  own. 


to  prevent  efforts  to  reinvent  the  vheel 


Is  exchange  of  Information  helps 
a  technical  area  which  has  been 


changing  x'apldly  for  a  numbcV  of  years^ 

A  major  service  to  the  States  at  this  time,  and  one  we  suggested  last 
year,  wo^d  be  taxpaplcte  a  nat^ronwlde  Inventory,  of  educatlonnr  data  processing 


,     facilities  and  utilization  wh£ch  we  had  started  but  were  unable,  to  finish.  It 
v^t--.  ^  would  speed:, up  considerably,  I.  think,  the  flow  of  Jnfernation  about  what  is 

:  ^  Z       •    '  ' 

Tv-.-Y/^x  ->*^08  <ionc  and  Where,  yHore  inpoiftantly  it  would  en^B?tfe  e^ch  State  tp  develop 

*^'£v^^ , ,  „       .tjie  ,mo8t  ef  f  ic ien t^ 

jf^.T    Begin  next  year  ta  build  a  national  vocational  education  data  base*by 
."^Z    '  ^i^ng  what  the  States  already  have  and  addir^y^^o  it  qa^h  year  as  the  States 

'        .   '      »  -  ^ 

*w  -v,^    continue  to  build  their  own  data  bases,    Thls/tfieans  putting  into  a  'computer 
^  individual,  student  characteristics  from  StatcV  that  have  thcrn^  individual 


d  economic  use  of  equipment  a^^ady  available  and  plan 
jEor  addltlonal^uipment  as  needed.    It  wovld"  also^wKke  possible  an  a<jcdtyite 
cost  involved  In  expandii^^^utpipaMon  in  the, schools  and  in 

my  ' 


professional  personnel  dat^  from  States  that  have  these,  and  lndlvldu«l(I  program 

\  '  ^'  ■  "  " '  ,  ,    '  '  . '  ^  ' 

data  from  States  that  have  these »  - 

*  V  '      V    ""v   .  '  '   '   ^  . 

Xt  does  not  matter  what  kinds  of  computers  different  States  are  using, 

what  kinds. of  computer  language,  what, kinds  of  coding,  or  in  what  sequence  the 

data  are  arranged »^  Project  Baseline  has  already  demonstrated  in  a  field  test 


?^2~  '  ^'^^^~iaWyet(C^^*^  any  State's  vocatlonaV«ducat ion  data  on  magnetic  tape  can  be 


convcrt^tfd  to,  a 'common,  layout  and  machine  language^ 

y'wnc  thing  we  did  not  do^  .which  should  also  be  ddne  next  year,  is  to  put 


mi''-''" '.'  ■■ 

fc:',; ... 
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into  the 


coaputer  the  totals  of  all  Federally  required  data  from  States 


where  this  is  sll .?hey  have.    The  data  base  will  then  be  operational  within 
the  maximum  limits  of  the  ^data  currently  being  collected*    Remote  terminals  in 
any  number  of  offices  in  Washington  snd  in. the  States  would  be  possible, 
although  I  an  not  sure  taey  would  be  very  useful  until  more  individual  data 
we're  being'collected* 

^All  advantage  to  mj^y  of  the  States  as  soon  as  even  this  kind  of  s  limited 
national  data  base  is /established  is  that  they  would  no  longer  have  to  fill 
.out  paper  fonas  in  vtaking  their  Federal  reports*    Their  data  could  be  trans- 
mitted in  machine  readable  form  on  magnetic  tape  and  fed  directly  into  the 
computer*    The  national  computer  center  being  used  would,  of  course,  send 
printouts  of  each /State's  data  back  to  the  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education  to  be  edified  or  corrected,  and  possibly  updated* 

6*    Finallyi  someone  somewhere  is  going  to  have  to  bring  the  national  data 
base  to  its  full  operational  capability*    t  think  this  can  ht  done  within  five 
yeari*    It  meanb  Individual  student,  prd-fessional  personnel,  and  program  data  ^ 
—  either  the  dompletc  universe  or  stratified  random  samples  —  witl)  annual,, Qt  . 
semi-annual  upqating*    It  means  computer  programs  which  will  produce ^^ny  kind 
of  tabulation^ )^and  analyses  in  any  relationships  between  student  characteristics, 
teachers,  programs,  aiid^^llow-t|p  needed  by  any  of^  the  Federal  agencies 
including  Congress*  '\  '  - 

I  do.  not  believe  it  has  to  be  too  far  in  the  future*  ^^There  are  some  who 
disagree  with  me,  but  their  concern' is  usually  about  either  the  cost,  the 
willingness  of  the  States  to  give  this  kind  ^  data  to  the  Federal  Government > 


or  both,  •  ' 

^^^Foy-my  part,  X  do  not  believe  the  cost  would  be  as  gre^  a^  is  sometimes 
feared*    A  number  of  States  have  made  surveys  of  educational  data  processing 
at  the  local  scImx)!,  State,  and  sometimes  intermediate  levels*    In  every  case 
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that  I  know  of,  they  have  found  that  educational  data  processing  equipncnt  is 

A  ' 

being  undercut ilized.  ^  \ 

i 

If  this  is  true  generally,  some  local  school  districts  coaldi  provide  con- 
'  \  ^ 

siderably.  mdre  computer  services  than  they  are  now  doing,  and  ptirhapc  for  other 

schools  than  their  owtj)    Coupled  with  this  observation  is  the  apparent  con- 
tinued .expansion  of  computer  facilities  in  educationalinstitutions,  so  that  in 
all  j»robab.ili,ey  ouch  of  the  cost  of  a  national  vocat^^l  education  data  base 
has  already  been  paid  by  the  States  and  local  school*. 

The  questioix  of  Whether  the  States  would  b^e  willing  to  give  this  kind  of 
data  to  the  Federal  Government  can  be  answered  fairly  easily,  it  'ieens  to  me. 


imagine  they  would  have  no  obj>ection  provided  three  conditions  exist; 
one^  that  only  statistical  data,  not  personal  or  private  iofprmation,  ever 
leave  the  State;  two,  that  there  would  be  no  gr^eat  disadvantages  to  t,he  . 
States  themselves;  and  three,  that  there  would  be  some  obvious  advantages.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  each  of  these  conditions  can  be  established  if  it  docs 
not  already  exist.  -  ^ 

the  only  kind  of  data  I  see  any  serious  problem  in  getting  into  the 
system  arc  expendj^res  by  course  or  program.    Most  States  tiow  follow 
'  Handbook  II,,  Financial  Accounting,  developed  by  the* National  Center  for 


Educational  Statistics,  and  they  are  usually  required  to  do  by  ^tite  law 


The  national  center,  however,  has  had  available  since  1970  Handbdpk  VI, 
Standard  Terminblogy  for  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Local  and  State  School 


Systems »  whi;;h  makes  possible  school  accounting  systems  in  which  expenditures 
ar6  posted  by  instructional  programs. 

A  Concerted  effort  should  be  made  by  the  U^S.  Office  of  Education  through 
Such  organizations  as  the  Education  Comis^ibn  of  the  States  and  the  American 
School  Board  Association  to  have  State  legislatures  adopt  both  Handbook  II 

\ 
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«ad  Handbook  VI  for  local  aehool  financial  accounting. 

\  /  • 

Recoaaieadatlons  to  Congreai 

The  cooperative  effort  by  the  U.S,  Office  of  Ed.ucatlon  and  Con$i^ft  which 
Z  «M  recoaaending  calls  for  Congreaa  to  remove,  through  legisljltlve  action, 
the  principal  obatacles  now^^in  the  yay  of  developing  a  vocational  education* 
.data  b'ase*    These  are:    (1)  the  inability  of  the  U*S«  Office  of  Education  to., 
request  the  data  needed  because  of  restrictions  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget;  (2)  the  limitation  o£  funds  in  the  States  and  tiany*>local  school 
districts  to  adopt  automatic  data  processlfig;  <3}  indifference  tio  improved 
«ffXQijency,  better  data,  and  program  accotmtablllty  by  some  States  anoMocal 
school  districts;  and  (4)  non*uniform  definitions  of  vocational  education 
aaong  the  States,  ,  ^  '  J 

1  believe  each  of  these  obstacles  can  be  removed  through  the  following 
Congressional  actions  r  ' 

1#    Hodlflc^lon  of  0MB  procedures^ 

Ifoder  the  Federal  Iteports  Act  of  1942  and  1946,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  exerclsea  the  function  previously  assigned' 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of«f^ulatlng  Federal  requests  to 
the  States  and  the  public  £or  data.    It  is  a  necessary  function, 
but  the  vast  growth  of  the  Federal  Government. since  1946  haS  made 
this  function  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  agency  to  handle 
without  Seriously  crippling  the  other  agencies  in  <carry^g  but 
their  9wn  functions*  * 
«  Vocational '^ucatlon  data  collection, is  a  good  example, 

althougl|^  I  imagine  the  problem  extends  on  a  broad  ftpht  throughout 
ttte  Executive  Branch*    In  Sec,  123(a)  J17}  of  the  1968  Amendments, 


•I-  ' 


iSdO  :  , 


the.  Co— iittocier  .is  authorized  €o  ;tpprovc  «.  St«);e  plan.ptkly  If^t*^*^ 

.^^f-.f^ri^v?f;ii>:f -  -'•../•■■•  ,  -       •  .* 

!:;.>Kv^>'       ,.,^-..'*provid«»vfor  naking  «uch  reports  In  such  for«  and  containing  auch 

^$^^t^|.^i*<\V/  V ^^^^  .    '    .f:  .  'i^- 

^P&iV^^^^fi       '  ji^fonuitloa  ^  thei,CoBiiirts«loner  may.  reaaonably  require  to  carry.       ^  \  * 

^  ^'t;,hl«-^t]nctlon  under* thl$  title,  and  for  keeping. such  recorda  • 


^^T^^^^,^.^  .  md  for  aff owing  fluch.  apccsa  thereto  , at  the  Cocaniss loner  xtay  > 
^W^'-.-^-'W*  V    fincLneccsaary.  to  ^assure  the  xorrectneai- and  verification  of.  .  f 


^^^;~r  ^^^^       In  prsck^&c«  tiuwcvBTf   bnc  vAfinauvsAviius  >*uoc.,  c»ULnaAb  tuo  ^C4ut;abs  . 

/ior  ^ati  and  the  fona  tojbe  uaed  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
;;;v^  :Budget/£or  apprQ\r«l  "be fore., they  may,  be  wred.    It  la. the  Office ^p^  . 

'  ,,Himage»cnt  and.Budget,  therefore,  which  ^decides  what  Information. .the. 
K^^^l,^^  7.^^  ^,  ^  .  ,.iOo5Blf^^  reasonably  require,  not  the  Coroala alone c. who         *  ^ 

S^^C!-     ^-^   '  ,  n evert hclcas. hag  jto. answer  to  Congress  for  \Aat  he  knowa.br  does.^.  ^    ^  ^ 
r^-^ys-V..^'-'*     '  -  ri.i; ir*-.; *.u — .^-^^ — -      4^  — "iponalbly  f pr. .  / 


doing  violence  to  the 
,  :lnttnt,bf  thfe  15.42  and  .1946  Act,  1  fecombend  that  the  law  be. 


^S^C^V^r^^'^  ^anended-.aa'fol^owft. 


^^^V"'"'-    - \     .The  Office  of  Hanagcjacnt  and  Budget  shall  conplete  i%s  review 
'fb^^r,r;  '        ,   .     of  data  fonts  aubmitted  by  a  Federal  agency  to  be  used  In  data 

.       .collection  within  thlyty  days  from  the  date.phey  are,  received.  If 

'i^^^^  '  " '  -      ■  ' y ■  V'-"''-   -^.-'^        ^  v,-^  ,  ^  ^  * -i, 

^-/V,,  -       ^,v-^**  ^''^y  approve d^a£s  aubiiiittejl,  or  if  modifies-    .  ^ 

.  .  .tlons,are  not  Agreed  to  b>y  the  submitting  agency,  a  decision  w^ll 

tf>>.^,''^-'/ ^  -       .  -  .  .  _ 

■     ^     '  .  ' 

x  t*.^  ^^rrlyed  at  ;:hjrpugh  arbitration  by  a  Board  of  J^rb  It  ration.^  The 

*^i$yX^' ^   '*i^''*>r' '      '  '        '  '        '     '       '  '  ' 

9fX^*>.s^    .  .     Board  of  Arbitration  ahall  conalat  of  the  chief  executive  officer  ^ 
'^^L  v-  ^  .   .     of  .the  submit ^irig  agenpy^.  the  Director  of  the  Offlfec  of  Management 

tiT:?./-.'^  v.  /and  Budget,  and  a  thlrd',itember  ,to  be  selected  jointly  by  the 

^-s^-*  "'v  *'^  •  ^J^^'^^  Senate  4fj^  Ho^e  SubcommltCeea  where  the  legislation 


v;^  "  ,-.  1301  ■• 

,  ori^inate^for  v&ich  th)^  .InfonutionJLzi^itu^stido  Is  thousht  to 
"  -  V«  .needed*  ;      *  ** 

The  Board  of  Arbic.i^ftipn^  shall  neet  and  reach  a  decision 
^  vlchln  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  selection  and  acceptance  of  the 
third  .■eolber.  • 

2*    Federal  Aasistance  In  DevelopinR  State  and  Local  Educational 
In format ion  Systeas* 
•» 

The  Education  Aioendnents  of  1974  provide  that  the  Hatlonal  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics  shall  "assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in 'isiproving  and  autoostlng  ^hcir" statistical  and  data 
collection  activities."    I  think  this  has  to  be  done  in  order 
for  thtf  States  to  take  full'  advantage  of  the  latest  dcvclopnent« 
in  technology.    Sooe  of  the  States  need  more  help  than  others, 
but  all  of  then  need  the  extra -^Incentive  to  improve  and  update 
what  they  have* 

In  the  case  of  vocstional  education  '>'<^d  't^is  stpplies  to 
other  Federally  supportfd  programs  as  well       tfift  Govemacnt  has 
'   very  substantial  tax  resourced  to  be  accounted  for,  and  thus  a 
direct  interest  In  getting  the  necessary  data.    I  suggest  that  this 
nay  have  a  high  priority  In  the  data  collection  activities  by  Che 
States  and  local  school  districts  for  which  the  Hational  Center  for 
^ucational  ^tatistics  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance.  It 


'4 


t%  vcf  feconmandation  that  thlS^ubcoiUJMtfct^ey instruct  the  Hational 
Center  to  that  effect  and  authorize  a  per  capita  payment  of 
pei^  StudcivC  for  all  students  included  irf' any  reporting  system  which 
has  |>een  6r  is  being  automated  and  is  uiing  or  will  use  individual 
data  elements.  '  ' 


gERIc^:.-^ 
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.   «o.  J-ocja:  school  aistripts  with  .their, data  syitcas.  Such, 
^^/-'Sir^^^--^     >f*«»5^face^*^^  should  not  be 

^^pr/l^!V^    .*?^i!^ve^^  w^^^  tol^n  efforts  to  carry  out  Its,  purpose. 

-  >««4c  .toroyemcnts  src,^ 

l^'L  «'«con4>  collect  ^ndi^lifi^l  stWertt, . prof esslonil  personnel 

,       /  *       prograni  data  form^  each  locul  schooMiatrict;  third,  autoaatlort 
€K^yjr-  -*'-  ^i'^-^.J^lcW^^^P'^S/P^^^^  not 

^J^K^T  «<^^  fourth,  selection  and,  transmittal  of  data  at 

^^S&TVl.    ^t^i^'4P9€l  level  by  computer  to  the' State  level,  with  regular  up« 

■ .  -  JL*^  ihree^years  ta  develop  ,an 

|S^;^^r;'^jJ        '  aatoMte^:lnito)?Batl^  system  uslnt^lndlvldual.-student  data  at  ^ 
^^^J-^V'  ^.?v5*-i5^5iv >         -■"?=o?^ti<»*'-«t,  the,  Ideal, ^eypi. may  take 

Sj^vC-/  -?'  ^^^?^^*.^^/?'^^^^  dlfflcultlea  are  encountered, 

'..^^^^^^l    '  Stateif,  c6uld„  complete  the  process  frlthln  five  years.  I 

i^i^rs??^^^^  ^jfccomniend  that  eacli  Stare  be  required  to  show  satisfactory 


grdgrcsifl  *nft^^  a_  five-ryear  timers tali^e  for  completion; 

.and  .that  failure  to  do  so  vfould  result  in . suspension  of  a  State *s 
..eil^lglblUlty  eo.recelW  vpca^^ 

^*    Hstioffaiiy  Ifaifbna  Peflnltions  Of  Vocational  Education  And 
Its -Piriricipal*/ Components.  /  ^   •  . 

there.  Is' strj^ng  sup^  for  this,  among  the  States,  but  little  ;  ,  . 
/  agre.encnt  on^A^^^  ahotild^be^  .Unlehs  this  Sub- 

c<™i«ttce"^eel«  that  better  definitions  can  be  foun^  than  those 
.  Project  Baseline  has' developed,  I  recomnend^  that  they  be  written 


jJ^^^.'^-N^.^^'-/ ^^^^^^^^^  .^'^Xi>:'' 


>\the,ncxt;^v(^tioittii ,educ«tloa.  legUUtloo .  1 1  1«  p o««lble 
%^^t^i^yh^%x^  (llrectort- 
i¥S*i«7'<  '   >     ^>«i«ht  lead.to  jiodlficatl<mi,„but  I  doubt  if  they  vould  be  cxten- 
^§2^f>'--^'v -  ?>'  out:,third  ttnual  Report »  and  vhlch 

S^A^-'.-  fecatioftai*  Eaucatloti  Course t    kxf  course  of  any  Iragth  above 

'  '  ^      grade, «ix -in  a^ public. or ^pr^vat^  educational  Inatitution  taught 

byla?ie.ftific>itcd^lxiatruct.o^^  had  work,  experience  in  the 

field, 05. fields  being  taught,  based  on  reliable  projection*  of 
eapjoynent,  demand , .,«d  -which^        a  business/ Industry/ labor/ 
cotMlRmityr  adyisory^.c^         Such  courses  aiust  he  designated  as 
-,^elther;.cxplorato^»,prep«^  supplemental,  and  he  con;- 

ducted-_:Under  a  prescrlbccT  set  of  minimum,  perfora»i)ce  standards  * 
/^approye^  by  .the.  local  ^5'^^^  ot.by  the  State  .or;  both^ 

.^..Jj^lprnumce  .standards, shall  be  capable  of  being  net.  either  by 
rio«al,.,cot»pletlonro^^  or  by  «camlii%t,ion, 

ifcpcndirfiB^  qtt^Iocai  8ch.ool:^p  For  tep^orting^purpqsea,  the 

. -total^jiuaber.of  Qlock  hours,, normally  required,  ,fqr|  eacii  course 
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-  -  /ahall  ^he  , Included  in  .  both  ijtijdent.  enrollment  and\expenditure  . 
,  -  ^Vocational  E<iucation  Program;.   One  or  more  vocatibnal^-oc-s.^ 


.^•related  .courses  in  a  prescribed  sequence  leading  to  a  specific 
^ ,  .  .^fcind,  Md.  level  <^^^  skllia  depending  on  State  .or  local 

'"'  '•^ -school;  district;^  *.  .  ' 

^    Exploratory  Vocational  Education;    Courses  usually  but  not  , 
necessarily  below  grade  eleven  in  which  students  are  given,  an 
Introdoctloa  to  employment  skills  in  one  or  more  occupational 
areas  , for  career  and  interest  exploratiym,  only»  not  for  employ-'^ 

V  ■  ^  ^'^       ^  '       •  ^  "   .  '  '        .  < 

-  ,  .Preparatory  Vocational  Educatfon;    Coutses  usually  but  not 
„^  ,  ne'bessarily.  above  grade  ten  In  which  students  are  given  bsslc  ^  ^ 
and/pr  advanced  preparation  for  cpaployment  ox  continuing  educa-  j 
>      ..tloh}  aJ-.a  higher "  '  ^       '  .  ^ 

*' "       ^  '  ,      . ,  ' 

Supplementary  Vocational  Education;    Coutses  at  any  level 
-specifically  for  adults  and,  youth  out  of  ^chool  in  which  students 
are  given, basic,  and/or  advanced  preparatdon  for  employment. 


^/--'.j^'  ^  y  *  Prersecondary  Vocational  Education: 

'      grades  7t8#         ;  ,        .  .. 


Exploratory  courses'"  in 


Secondary  Vocational  Education; 
^courses,  in  grades  9^12;/'  /:  ' 


Exploratory  oy  preparatory 


'3 


J 


'■■'■"4 


Mi 
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Post-tecondary  Vocational  Education^  Preparatory  coursei  In 
•Sraacr  13-14.  .  •  " 

*  "Adult  Vocational  Education;  (Thla  tern  It  ellainated  under  the 
definition  ot  Suppleocntary  Vocational  Education.) 

Vocational^ Education  Coppletiona;    All  students  who  meet  the . 
nlnlBum  standards  established  by  the  local  school  district  or  the 
State  or  both  In  any  Vocational  Education  cobrse  arid  wHo^cocplete 
either  a  prescribed  Vocational  Education  program  or  one  designated 
by  the  local  school  district  or  the  Stgtc  cfr  both  as  providing  job 
entry  skills. 


Early  Leavers  with  Marketable  Skills; 
under  the  definition  of  cOstpletlons. )  ' 


(Th*i's"£%ra  is  cliciinatcd 


Dlsatjvanta^d  Vocational  Education"  Student;    All  scodcnts  "  ^ 

enrolled  in  any  Vocational  Education  course  who  cieet  the  criteria 
'for.  disadvantaged  uwder  Title  I  of  the  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
axaended .  •  ^ 

J.  Handicapped  Vocational  Education  Studfentf   All  students  enrolled 
In  any  Vocational  Education  course  who  neet  the  criteria  for 
.    handicapped  under  Title  I  of '  the  ^ducation  Act  of  1965  as  atacnded. 

Contlnuatlftn  of  Project  Baseline:  ^  ^ 

X  believe  both  Congress  and  the  Conolssloner  want  to  continue  this  effort. 
A  ftroup  of  nationally  loiown, vocational  educatqrs,  researchers,  and  authorities 

fron  related  fields  were  selected  JLast  siioincr  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

*»  ' 

^and  the  Rational  ^via^ry  Council  on  Vocational  Education  to  take     hard- look 

■»        '  *^ 

t^froject  Baseline*    Th^r  report,  was  favorable,  anJ  our  schedule  of  ^tiv/tles 

•  ■    ■         .  ■  '•^<'  '"■"'.yA, 

In  the  fourth  year  Is  based  on  their  recpntncndatlons.  * ^  '^^'^ 

The  slte-^vlslt  team  had  this  to  say  about*  Its  own  concern  over  v)mt  h^p^qs 
after  Baseline; 

»^.^.«J})l^hcr  than  cohcltidlng  Project  baseline  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
ye^r,  we  urge  tiSOB  tt>  continue  this  effort  at  a  reasonable  cost  and. 
to  Initiate  cf^rts.flbr  collecting  sampling  data  of  sufficient  size 
for, State  comparison Jrc&arding  the 'consequences  6f  vocational 


education  progran^^ 
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.yxt  >is.  recnwtf nJed  thmt  Project  Baiellne  |}e  allowed  to  collect, 
5^^%^  .tiirou^.a^natlotuii  ii»ple>  <Ut*  that  wotad  aid  In  iMiiverlng.  »key 

fe'f/  ^    .       queatlona'  for  which,  data  caxmot  now.be  obtained  from  atatca.^  * 

m^'''^.  ■■         -■•  -   •  •  ■--  r 

iK'-Zi,'     o  >  -  Howeycr,  during  enaulng  yeara»  alallar  activities  ahould  iiot.be 
i"rtit^'>  ^  i\, »-     aiKlted  ;'t  o .  data  -available  f  rqp  « t  a  tea  • " 

Th^-aite>TVialt  report  coqcliwied  with  this  atatement: 


.  ,  ,   "Site-  tcaa  seal? era. left  Phoenix  with  one  nagging  queatlon.  After, 

fe^.         .  ,     Project  Baaelli^fryrWhat-HsextT^Unleaa,  the  Office  of  Educatl^jS  plana 

v»      .   -  .  .  to  devote  the  r^aourcea  necessary^  to  continue  *n  annual  etamlnatlon 

^.n-,-  ^  f    .  jof  vocational  education ;,ln  thla  country,  .tjien.a  powerful  Influence 

'  ^oj^'       .luprpveaent^of  vocational  education  wlil  be  loat,  Ihe 

Wi^^^T^"' '  ^ V'  .  it'   '  ^     ^      ^ ^  " 

-  ..overriding -quest Ion  hasL  to.be, not  whether  Project  jBatellne  continues 

-  1  ' -     •        <  '  ~     .  \  ' 


,  for  the  /our ch^  year »  but  how  can  the  continuance  of  the  data 


■0L 


collection,  a^d  ajialyfis  activities  be  assured  beyond  the  fourth      ,  . 
^^year?   Tied  to-this  question  has  to  be  a  continuing  effort  to 
^  :bnprove  the  substance »  process  and  products  regarding  the  ststus 
of  vocational  education."  >  / 

. Hr«,  Chaipaan ,  that  cdncludea  ny  Stateaent,    However^  I  would  like  to  have 
included  In  the  record  the  following  Infonaatlon  on  requests  for  Ptojedt 
Kaseilne^s  current  pubJI^catlons,  since  1|'  indicates  some  of  the  Impact  st  least 
of,  thia  national  studfy  on  e ducat ora  and  ihe  public.    Thank  you. 
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April  14*,  1975 


Partial  List  of  Reqt^ests 

for  Project  Baseline 
Thlijd|>)fear  Publication** 


V 


tbtaX  Requests- to  Date: 


TOTAL 


tmlversltles:  , 

State  Universities  and  Colleges 
Other  Un^ersivtles 
Hedlcal  Schools 


3,877** 

183  ' 
72 
69 
2 


(Includes  Princet^>^.6^«ifij\f<{p^^, 
Kent,  Horth^S^tem,  Cornell, 
Sjrecuse,  Purdue,  etc.  Plus 
State  University  Branches  and 
State  Colleges.) 


Coiiianltx. 'Colleges; 


'ybrXe;^  Centers"  be  Schools: 
JSchobi'^iBisVirf^tts:     '  -  ' 
Teachers,  QouQselorS'in  Sec*  .Schools: 
'Proprietary  ^choola, 
StateObepa^taent  of  Ed.  or  State 
;{^A,Superlat*ridentss  *     '  - 

Stat^'>Bpards  br^Kducstlon': 


60 
80 
105 
1,349 
14 

38 

13. 


(41  Ststes) 


^St ate •Advisory  Councils: 
:dt;  ate  'Governors 

Hatiooal  Organisations: 


1- 


Hailpower  Agencies: 
Private  Finaff: 


Individuals. 
Foreign  Countries 


12  States 

12 

49  (This  includes  ^  depsrtstents 
snd  5  regions  of  HEW,  U.S; 
Depsrtment  .of  Cotmnercej  KIE, 
Hanpover  Institute,  Kational 
Resesrch  Council,  National 
Academy  of  Science,  National 
Academy  of  Engineers,  American 

*   Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Univi^rsitie»i  Jewish  - 
Occupational  Council,  Carnegie 
Council  on  Policy  Study  in 
Higher  Educstion;  AFL-CXO,  etc.) 

67 

27  (Law  offices.  Engineers, 
Psychologists,  Manpower  Con- 
sultants, RAND  Corp.  etc.) 
119  % 
3  (Philliplnes,  treland,  and 
Netherlsnds)  "  . 


*  These. we^^^^requests  in  addition  to  our  nulling  list  of  1,500. 

— ^  * 

**  Sone  requests  were  forgone  publiciftion  only  so  total  exceeds  nua^er  printed 
for  any  single  publication.    Total  of  request  sources  do  not  equil  total 
re^juests  received  as  more  than  one  request  wss  received  fro»  the  same  source. 


■A 

I. 
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5'*^-  ^iaucmdnv'*:^alning  Market  Report- 


- 7Heport-,:on  g'ducatiba  Research  - 

1^ 


' -y*^  ..Resources  Hn^tAMCtioxi,-  -       ;  . 

,.,1X«   ^ourant  of  Recearch  tid  PeVtelopw^nt  In  Educatlbn>  Spring,  1975 


A:  ^/i4"4^^:iKatloi^a£''/Sch^^^  Boar'a^  Journal    <  ^  ^  \'^^  "  ' 

l^f^V       15.,  Aitericaii.  Personnel  and  dtiiJance  Astociatlon  Gold  epos  t 

^*^'>*'.-.      16*  .ACCT  "  O  ^>LIW£.  published  by  the  Association  of  Coninunlty  College  Trustc 
^  _         Xt»    AiMrlcan  Association  of  CotBoiunity  and  Junior  Colleges  Publication 


19  « .     Jtadio.  S t Ations 


i^V^^-'       '  ^  tfoiyerfi  ties  .made  it-suindatory  read  ins  ^ 

m:i^fJu^}.     '<'i  Kaiidatdry  In  Teacher'  Edjication  ' 


'^siftarcfiTiourses 


aAMOUCAM  IMOOtriUAL  ARTS  AUOaATIOM 


Att«cn^;tor  jt^t-.conslderition  at  the.  E(fucit10R,Subcoran1ttee.  of  the  Senate  arfd 
K,r. ,       for  entrance  into  the  offfclal  record  Is  testimony  prepared  by  the  American 

^  IndMStrfai  AtU  Msocf at^lon.  (AIAA)  on  the^Voc^tlonal  Education  Mwndnents  of  1975.. 

— — ^yht-WM-twcoufeys-^tiiw^^  feii6Pt^1  support  for  vogationtl  jducatlon 

^  «n4 ,t(^,~(^i^t4nuto  inclusion  o^iindustrfil  arts  Tn  vocatTofiaTTeglslatlonlis  a 
viable ,coai|>onent  In:  (1)  assisting  Indfviduats  In  the  maklng^'Of  Infortitd  tnd 
v"tcan1ngifu1  occupational  choldes  and  (2);ass1st1n9  In  preparing  individuals  for 
.  fnrorij^^^^  highly^  skilled  .vocational  anrf  techi^lcal  . education  j^rograms. 

th€jte$ti«bnx.out1ineWse*era1  contributions  of  i/idustrlal  arts  to  vocational  and 
technical  education,  and  to  tha.  career  education  concept  )n  an  attempt  to  clarify 
^  both  ppsition^and  JiNporjtance*  We  strongly  fayor  k  career  guidance  and  exploration 
element  in  any  new  legislaiioii  for  vocational  education  and  emphasize  that 
comprthtnstvft  state. planning  is.  essential  for  maxlmun  utilization  of  tbe„ federal 
f  nyestiwn^t;in  and  sdcio-economic  needs  of  the 'nation.  ^ 

Th^ire  5$  also  widespread  concern,  for  a  single  j^tate  agency  to  administer  and  ^ 
.superrvise.$.tate. plans  for  vocational  education  that  includes  industrial  arts  to. 
^assure . program  continuity  between  secondary  and  post  secondary  education,  td 
.  prevent. unnecessary^ duplication, of  effort  and  to  ensure  program  accessibility  at 
advaincetf^levels. 


m. 

If?:. 


'?fv.--«^.,  „1  .Wexcowiend  you  and  the  cowiittce  for  the  interest  and  effort  shown  toward 
^^.^^.ouiyiation's  manpower  delivery  system  and  urge  favorable  consideration  of 

^^2:5:il%i?I)bn«ld;iv:5  jut^      -  - i 
^^.-jV.^jjvi^ccutiYetOl^  ' 


improving 

the" 


ill-:- 
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.  TCSTIHONV  OK  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AMENDHEHTS  OF  1975 

r 

,  THE  ROLE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IH  VOCATIONAL  AHO  CAREER  EDUCATIOM  . 


SUBMITTED  TO  THE  SUBCOMMItrEE  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  . 


by 


THE  mRI  CAN'  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
(An  Affni»te  of  the^Nationa)  Education  AssocUtlon) 


.    :ATv1n  E.  Rud1sin»  President 
Oanies  E.  6ood»  Legislative  Committee  Chairperson 
Donald  L.  Rathbun,  Executive  Dlreqtor 


Ha/,27»  1975 


.^^V^tv'^^tht  A-erlcta  Industd*  »  nationwide  professional  organ-  ^ 

^&tl^^'*c..Ji*ti6n  of?over'5,000.tctjve.wiibers  representing  Industrja)  arts  teachers, 
^aa^*^.:   -J  ^j..<»«»A«N>  i^«*WnA  nn  *11  in  our  nation's  sc 


|Mli^W:^t$upei^isors^^  on      levels  in  pur  nttlon's  ^schools, 

^I^J^^'^  Jnj|.Tissoc1  1n,1939  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  Instruction, 

In  ffit  teaching,  of  Industrial  arts  and  t;he  Association  serves 
^"^i^; the  officii  liaison  between  industrltl  trts  and  other  professional,  educational 
and 'Industrial. organjiatlons,  .Through  a.  cooperative  and  coordinated  effort,  tl)e  AIAA 


V.' 


mZ^Z  '  ./piiotes  the.teaching  of  Industrltl  arts  *t  tlT  levels  of  education  In  order  to  ensure 
'f^^.^  ^  mx^imm  etflclency  and, continuity  of  educational  programs  and  services  for  youth  ^ 

The.posi^tions.s^^^^  report  h»ve  been  studied  wd  approved  nationally  through 

f^^'JI;^.  '  tifpmal,  review  process  which  inclurtfrf' ^  national  heaHngs  and  one  confer"':* 

devoted  to-a  study/of .the  role  of  industrltl  arts  in  career  education  and  vocatio/ial 
-A"-  ..educ»«on..  'We  results  of,  thesi^studjes  h»vV'»ppe»red  fn,sever»1  recent  pubUcitlons. 

*  Thft.lncluslon  jf  industrial  -arts  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  (PA.  92*318)  of  1965, 


as.anended  in  1972,  und^er  Title  2,. Vocational  Education,  is  an  Indi cation- <^f- 
,  .congressional  foresight  and  a  significant  adjunct  to  .the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive  educational' system.  The  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  greatly  ^ 
appreciates/the  thought  and  effort  that  has  gone  into  such  suppor^of  industrial  arts. 


cognizing  that  several  part^  of  this  act  wilj  expire  on  June  30,  1975,  and  that 
.  ..the  connittee  will  shortly, b^egin^witiig  new  legUlation  based  on  input  received 
irom  hearings  and  companion  bills  already  introduced,  we  have  prepared  this  report, 
Jhe  AIAA  hopes  it  will  assist  you  in  better  understanding  the'  scope  and  role  of 
.  Industrial  arti  and  the  contributions  it  can  make  to  our  manpower  delivery  system 
as  well  as  increasing  individual  literacy  of  our  industrial-technologieal  culture. 
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Industrial  arts  is  i  component  ^bf  the  total  program  of  education  from  kindertjarten 
through  college^  including  adult  education.    It  is  the  study  of  industry  and 
technology.  'Such  study  provides  unique  opportunities  for  students  to  participate 
in  representative  experiences  in  the  production  of  goods  or  the  rendering  of  services 
through  the  effective  use  of  people,  methods,  machines,  wney,  wanigement  and 
marketing.   The  students  examine  effects  of  Industrial  technology  on  ill  elenents 
of  society  and  the  environment  in  order  to  provide  for  industrlal-technologlcil 
understanding,  application  and  conservation. 

^iJidus-trfal  irts  provides  the  student  with  infomitlon  ibout  the  world  of  work  and 
occupational  opportunities  tft  industry.    It  incorporates  Industrial  experiences, 
hoA  vicarious  and  "hands  on*.-  This  type  of  education  develops  cireer  awareness 
and  provides  experiences  in  cai'eer  exploration. 

Students  are  assisted  in  the  discovery  and  development  Of  personal  creative  technical 
profrlew  solving  a^lflitfcsraptitudes,  interests,  self  reliince,  judiciousness,- 
resourcefulness ^and  adaptability.   These  qualities  respond  to  the  students'  personal 
.needs  for  living,  coping  and  functioning  successfully  in  a  technological  society. 

Speciffcally.  industrial  arts  curricuTi  consist  of  experiences  wfTfgh  evolve  from 
socio-econonic  clusters  such  is  construction,  manufacturing,   comunlcations  and 
transportation.   The  prlwe  focus  Is  on  student. ''hands  on"  tactile  experience*;  which 
are  relevant,  rcanlngful  and  consistent  with  the  identifiable  needs  of  an  individual 
af*hc/shc  functions  within  our  technologlcil  society.  ^ 


w  .Jhe^goiU.of  JndustHil.irts  eduation  ^royide  ppportunitlei  where^  eich  studfent  will: 
^^^^.^^^.,,^^^^,^^.^Ji^^^  into^»nd,uh(ter$U«Iin^  of  Industry.ind  Its  pUct  in  our  ojlture. 


Jiscoveivind.deyelop  tilents,  interests,  attitudes  and  individual  potential 

"  -  ^  —  


^iS^-'^v- -^^^^^  areas,  . 

-    '  _    3.  Develop,  abilities  in  the  pro1)e)fc.»5i&-of  tools,  wchines  and  processes 


fe?Ur^v-.<'  4.,-Deyelop  probloo  solving  .and  creative  abilities  involving  uaterfals.  processes 

't^J^..^*^  ' ,..5v  Ifrtemlate  the-content  on  industrial.arts  with  0V»cr  schoel  subjects  in  the 
S^^ij^^.        7   .   6^  Develop  a  fawiliartty  with  a  variety  of  careers  and  their  requirements. 

'  •  4p4^^*^  *^  involves  t  large  number  of  teachers  and  students  in  the*public  school 
ft^^T^r*  /systens.  The, U/$.  Office  of  tducatioh^report  publislied  ia  1966^  "Industrtal,  Arts 

-  .E(luct|iOft  r  A  Survey  of  PrpgraiWt  Teachers,  Students  and  Curriculun",  cited  the  existence 
,  of  40,000  industrial  arts'Ceachers  in  1952.  !t  indicated'the  63  percent  of  the  r^iionU 
.jMrtion^hiflh^schpols , (grades  7,8,9) r67^percent  of  the  junior-senior,  high  schools  (gra^ 
/  7-12)»  Silvptjceiit  Of  tradi|fonal,high  sdiQ^^  9-12)  and  6(5  percent  of  senior  hi g)» 


8 


.^$clwol$;(grade$  lO^l?)'oJ^40just^4t       programs.  /The  ntwbl^r  had  increase<^^^  1970 
.  'to>S1.000.industrt«l  arts^cher^Saching  ap  «tiioated  $1x  Billfion  students  4s  reported 
'  ^  '      "     ^  '  that  these 


by"  tlM^  laiericM  Courfcil^oOh^i^^  .   It  ,is  estimated 

.figures,  and  {My-cenUgw-am^  tpdv.^^As  many  ai  60,000  teachers  are  projec^d 

to  be,  reaching  well  over  eight  uiltion  students  in  iridustrtal  arts  programs  in  1975-1976. 


^lIndustri«l  arts  learning  experiences  related  to  career  and  vocational  education 
, begin, at  the  earliest  grades  and, continue  through-Mghen  .education  in  order  to  ensure 
\ijistrvctipn  consistent  withjndividutl  needi,  inte'reists,  capabilities  and  tliatuHty. 
The  following/leyels  or  phases  have  been  developed  and  endorsed  by  the  industrjalv 
arts.. prof essiort  to!guai*«p^?  development, of  a  systematic  and, sequential  manageocn^ 
system,  com^tible  with  the  toUl  education. structure  and,  elimination 'of  unnecessary 
and  cost^jQjIrl,^ cation  of  efforts  which  are  detrimental  to  the  education  process. 

^ '  .    /  .    -       ;        /  .3-     ,       ,  •         "  ^ 
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V 


-0?:0<:J<t£v^m^^^       (jc^jg)   ... ' 
l^^^^^.  r  Self  and  Career  Awareness i^-Jfttese  progrtfg  ai^e  designed  to  fanillfHze  stud^ts  with  the 
^^-irr-^  ,^^^<J^'^^%:Bi-^j1^.P^^^'^^  ^  interreUtlonshtp  of  such  work  in  the,\podi^t1on 

S^.^r^  '       wse  ojPugopds  and  services.  In  addition,  students  develop  self-awarcnesJ  rr' 
U>  •>       i^eUtlon  to  various  Industrial-technical  occifpatlons  .and  fields  of  stuc^.  Industrial 
z*...,,       .  arts  experience  infused  In  the  total  elenentary  instructional  program  encourages 

^^,pos^tive,att1tudes  toward  work  and  the  relationship  between  manipulative  and  ^cognitive 

Sf^f;;"-r^«ctivfties..  -  .        -     '  ' 

'.^.^ ,        Career  Orientation.  Career  prlentatlpn  programs  consist  of  laboratory  instruction  which 
%^c^:^^r  j  >-/y'^^^  diverse  kinds  and.stages  of  activities  Included 

fev'X  '*  1ft  •  brpid  range  of  industrial  pursuits  and  Revels  of  Occupations  for  which  special 
.<i^,^. sMlU  art  reoufred..  The  classroom  fumi^hps  a  setting  for  learnins  ,v*rioo<  c^'^er 
vj^^i^.^  V  ^|J!!^"?  ^1^^ '  |?"SH9tX^ ^?l!'5^..*^P*'^*n^  students  become  ^acqual  nted  wl  th  .the . 

,     s^jilf fabce.^.oj^^angl^        evolving  technol ogles.  They  flso  gain^,|jj^d^r^t^nding  ], 
^SllZ,^^^  ,/^wA^^^  work  and  obUin  individual  assistance  Irv  making  Informed  and  \ 

^g^"'^^^^;^^ii«ani|)gf  ^  J^*  „      .  -  ^        ^    ^  '    ^  '  - -.^ 

^^^|||fS^'^''-'V^V'^'      '  '       '    •       '  — ^         '  '  '         '     '  i-v^ 

^:i>':r>v%->  V   -r^-  -     .    .  \  '  •  •\ 

 ^  . .  Career^Explorations  Generally  jthese  programs  are  designed  ttf\prpv1de  transitional 

Opportunities  .te  bridge  the  gap  between  the  awareness/orientation  focus  and  specialized  ,  ^ 

M'M'-'^^/ '  ^ - "''v  '  •      '      ^     ,    '       ^  '  ' 

4-*'*  .  ..  ^  study. .  Direct  involvement  In  the  activities  allows  students  to  select  and  ^ 

explore. individual  occupations,  technical  concepts  and  conpetencles  and  the^by 


«ses$V thel K  ov^n  'Ip teres t,  and  -ip|i tude  v  ^  ^-  - 


^^Jfv/:    UPPER -cfttoEsdo^^ie)       ,  '     'S   '        '^>f^  .A\ 

i       Carter  Development  and  Beginning  Specialization:   Programs  In  this  oatagory  arc  designed 
to  develop, In  the  Individual  a  degree  of  specialization  and  to  (Prepare  him/her  for 


0:]:..:' 


enrollment  In  advanced  or  highly  skilled  vocational  and  technical  education  programs^. 
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.l!rpy1sion»,U  Mdt  for  iDstructfOMi  expeHences  which  assist  stud«nt$  tn  continuing  to 
tss«»  t^tlr  1nt«i^ts  and  abllltles^llaltatlons  and  potentials— with  rttpect  to 
InAiSib^alrtti^nl^  occupations  and. Instill  co«ptt«nc1fs  that.contrlbutt  to  occupational 
SMCCtss.  Oth^  Instruction  Is  Mde  available  for  those  who  do  npt  specialize  In  a 
ttchnica)  area  at  this  level  but  wlsh^  acquire  general  sktUs4nd  knowledge  for 
personal  and:avocat1onal  use.      -     '   «  '  .  ^ 


fOSr  SECOHDARy  lEvas. 

liduU,  tontlnuinq  and  Higher  Education  -  At  these  level  s*earehess  and  exploratory 
projjrfiis  consist  of  laboratory  assignments  f^^^S^tory  opportunities  designed  for 
adults  and  out-of-school  youth  who  n^^mfit  froo  basic  Instruction  related  to 
1ndt£s trial  and  technical  occ^^^ons.  Based  upon  such  experience t  these  students 
^bUfn,a  better  un^^t^^ng  of  the  Industrial  world  and  the  profitable  use  of 
/ecreat1o^ftf3lel5ure  tfme*  Post  secondary  nn^graiis^also  allow.for  the  preparation 
professionals  required, to  develop  and  nalntaln  the  various  progran  levels 


cited  ibovei  * 


HEUTIOHSHIP  of  industrial  arts  to  career  EDUaTiOH'  1  *  ^ 

Recognizing  that  Industrial  arts  has  a  najor  responsibility  In  refining  the  concept  of 

cat^r  education,  the  Representative  National  Assembly  of  the  American  Industrial 

Arts  Association  approved  the  following  resolution  during  their  annual  spring  ^. 

conference ,1n  Dallas,  Texas,  In  ther  spring  of  1972:  »* 

UHEREASi.  Career  education  Is  currently  the  principal  thrust  .of  th^  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  and 

WHEREASi  The  Industrial  arts  profession  Is  being  called  upon  to  participate 
In  the.  development  of  concepts  and  programs  of  career  education,  and 

'   WHEREAS,  IndustrUl^lifts~^1s  a  facet  of  career  education,  and    '  - ' 

,  WHEREAS,   Industrial  art^  teachers  are  looking  to  the  AIAA  for  direction  In  the 
deve1opn)ent  arid  fm^T^AmtblTtrf  career  education;  therefore  be  It 

KESOLVED,  That  the  AIAA  establish,  adopt  and  disseminate  a  position  paper  on 
career  education,  and  be  It  further 


J 
''\f 
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KESOLVED,  That  tht  fnforMtion  obtained  and  tlit  Mterlal  developed  at  the  1972 
conference  be  considered  as  the  basis  for  this  position  paper»  and 


ltESOLV£D»  That,  the  position  paper  should  be  developed  undir  the  direction  of  the 
Executlve  joard  and  subiritted  to  the  delegates  by  Mil  for  rat1f1jcatfon» 

.V^  '    '  -         -    and  be  It  further     ^  ^ 

"      .!^J-^»  Jh*^         ratification  the  position  paper  be  published  and  dissaainated, 

^  In  response  ta  this  resolution,  the  following  statements  wre  approved  by  the  delegates 
-Whave  beep  widely  disseminated: 

'  .   AIM'S  POSmOH'OW  CAKER  EDUCATIOK 

— I  :  r—^  :  :  • 

Career  educati^  ehhances  the  goals  and^purposel^f  education.  With  respect  to  ' 
f^-.. .  ,        .  forwal  education,, it  is  the  responsibility  of  the\Qt*l  schooKprogrim  and 

1nc1udes>all  disciplines  InHhe  curricului»  It  proTHy^Tor  an  Integrated  and 
ojiuUtlve  series  of  experiences  designed  tcrhelp  each  student  achieve  (a) 
.         Increased. abil it;/,  to^nake  relevant  decisions  al>out  his/her  life  and  .(b)  Increased 
£fp-  '        iMll:|n3he;perf6nn4nce,6f  his/her  life  roles/?  ' 

M/-^/- ' ,,r;^'  «  -  '    -  , 

t-  Career  education  1s*4es1gned  to  provide  the  skills/knowledge  and  understanding 

im!iv1^ie1s.need  for  their  several  l^fe  roles:  econo(n1c,  conaunity*  ffnily^ 
avocaUun&T»  religious  and  aesthetic.  It  tecognizes  the  central ity  of  caceers  in 
shaping  .our  lives,  by  determining  or  Uniting  where  we  ifork,  where  we  t1ve»  our 
associates. and  all  other  dicoensions  that  are  significant  in  our  life  style.  It 
It  designed  for.all.  .students,  and  should  be..v1ew€d  as  a  life  long  process.  Through 
y.  ^        .  ,  the  wide  range  of  school  and,  cooimjaity  resources  all  career  horizons  should  be 
d^r^^'  '      V'enlai^ed'artd„$e^  - 

The  career  education. concept  is  a  unifying  force  to  bring  together  what  was 
fbmrly.college  preparatory,  j:olleg1ate,  general  and,  vocational- education  as 

V, /  r '-etjuaT^pirtneH-l^  ,  ' 

f^S^'    ^    '  THE -R0LE/6FiNDUSTRtiU:  ARTS 'ik '(^ER ipOCATIffl 

The. American  Industrial  Arts  Association  recognizes  that  career  education  continues 
to  be:a  high  priority  actional  issue. and  a  major  concern,  afoong  educational 
planners. and. leaders.  The  Association  also  recognizes  that  career  education 
involves^ the, total  school  progran  and  all  .discipline  areas  6f  the  curr1cula« 

Industrial  arts  teachers  have  a  deep  conmitment  to  the  purposes,  of  their  field 
and  the  contributions  made  to  each  individual  student's  effort  .to  become  a  valued 
and, contributing  jnenber  of  society^.,  Tn  the  process,  students  attain  industrial- 
technological  literacy*  occupationaf  literacy,  and  satisfaction  in  relations  to 
^a  Kide'  range  of  individual  rfeeds';      -  ^ 
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Career  education  has  similar  and  coctpatlble  goals  of  enabling  4  student  to 
arrive  at  decisions  which  protaote  the  greatest  degree  of  coqpatlblllty 
between  himself  as  a  hunan  being  and  the  cimamlAdt^r  he  enba rks,  upon  as  a 
productive  citizen.  ^P^P 

The  Industrial  arts  profession  recognizes        It  wust  nove  posltl^ly  In  the 
direction  of  those  national  concerns  to  which  it  can  contribute  In  a  significant  ' 
WV» 

Industrial  arts  wst  and  will  be  a  contributing  force  to  the  success  of  career 
education. 

In  addition  to  these  statement,  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association  and  the 
industrial  arts  division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  Jointly  part1c1pate*d 
In  a  ttsK' force  project  sponsored  by  the  U»S.  Office  of  Education  /or  the  purpose  of 
develpping  guidelines  for  industrial  arts  in  career  education.   These  guidelines  have 
been  disseminated  to  all  sUte  departments  of  education,  teacher  training  Institutions, 
supervisors,  administrators »>)id  individual  teachers  wherever  posst^>le.  Specific 
aspects  of  the  guidelines  are^being  used  as  a  basis  for  numerous  presentations  and 
workshops  »t  t*»e /lational ,  state  and  local  lev»ic  to  ensure  that  industrial  ^s 
educators  participate  wherever  possible  towards  the  attilrwent  of  the  goals 
established  for  career  education.     .  .  ' 

^ELATIOHSHIP  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  tO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATIOH 
A  comprehensive  vocational  education  system  nrust  be  capable  of  assisting  all 
citizens  to  selects  prepare  for  and  advance  in  occupations  or  careers  of  their  choice 
which  currently  exist  or  are  «nera<na.  ^' 
We  believe  this  is  the  intent  of  Congress  as  established  through  existing  legislation 

' pertaining  "to  vocational  education,  and  we  hope  that  new  legtVlation  will  open  the 
avenues  for  expanded  opportunities  to  fulfill  the  broad  purposes  of  vocational 
education  as  It  Is  related  to  the  maklifg  of  informed  and  meaningful  occupational 
choices  and  preparing  students  for  erihellment  in  advanced  or  highly  skilled 

^vocational  and  tlchnical  education  programs.   In  addition,  we  would  hope  that 
opportunities  would  be?  provided  for  mor^ja^^lvc  ways  of  Implementing  programs  at  the 
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$Ute  and  loc»l  level  wjilch  are  designed  to  equip  students  for  entrancj^fnto. 
existing,  new  or  eocrging  occupations.    -    '       ^  ' 

Existfng,Yoc*t1onin  legislation  provides  Industrial  arts  with  an  opportunity  to  play 
an  inportant  role  In  fulfilling  two  of  the  thfee  major  goals  of  vocational  education: 
1)  assisting  Individuals  In  the  oaking  of  Informed  and  meaningful  occupational  choices 
and  2)  assisting  In  preparing  Individuals  for  enrollment  In  advanced  or  highly  skilled 
vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 

The  responsibility  of  providing  programs  specifically  for  training  Individuals  for 
gainful  employment,  which  Is  the  third  role  defined  In  the  legislation.  Is  not  a  role 
'  of  Industrial  arts  either  philosophically,  historically  or  by  Implication  of  the 
amended  vocational  acts  and  regulations.   Koi/ever,  Industrial  arts  educators  do  have 
the  responslblTI^  of  establishing  a  close  working  relationship  with  all  vocational 
educators  and  agent^ies  to  ensure  a  systetn«tic  and  sequential  management  system  which 
wl}l  present  opportunities  for  all  students  to  become  technologically  literate, 
regardless  of^ltfestyles  or  career  pursuits. 

Thirty-seven  slates  l^ve  Included  .Industrial  arts  In  their  FY  197S  state  plans  for 
vocational  education,  according  to  a  joint  siudy  by  the  legislative  comrilttee  of  ^h^ 
Industrial  arts  division  of  the  AVA  and. the  American  Council  of  Industrial  Arts  S 
Supervisors  of  the  AIAA,  Twenty-three  of  these  states  have  earmarked  specific  ^ 
amounts  for  a  Yar1e,ty  of  projects  such  is  In-service  education,  demonstration  projects, 
state  and  local  supervision,  new  program  development,  curriculum  work.  Instructional 
materials  and, exemplary  programs.   Other  states  provide  funds  based  on'^need  and 
Ivaflablllty.  Har\y  ere  Incorporating  federaUwlth  state  funds  and  National  Defense 
Educational  Act,  Education  Profession  Development  Act  and  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Att  grants  to  provide  a  balanced  support  for  Industrial  arts,  but  even 
these  combinations  fall  to  serve  unmet  needs. 
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>^''.'^  ,S4l^i^ikt»t«s»,howev«i^»  h*¥t  inAistHil  arts  In,  their  sUJe  pUn  idt|»dut  Ttndlng 
Kre^^.:-  /^fftMBc|il;$upport,.,tnd  iiiny,$Utn  h«vt  palttwt  intJusti^il  irU  tntirtTy.  Such 
^^v^.*--      .oaisslon  fs.dut.lB  V«WXP*tt  to  tht.fict  thit  tddltiowl  tpproprittions  were  not 
r^v/,         jHde  ivanible  when  industrtil  irts  wis  Induded.ln  the  1972  n^ndnents  as  «n 

S'ZlU  w  :<te$t4ndu$tH«1  arts  progftws^are  supported  entirely  by  $Ute  and  local  fund?.  Many  ^ 

.  /  4f  the$e/progr*«s  do  not'peasure.up  to.  the  $ttnd#rds  required  to  assure  that  a  large 
^^.L      /scope^V  experiences  end  activities  are  accessible  to  students  in  the  areas  of 
K^^,,    1  .,c?i»structjon,  transportation,  iunufactuHog,and  co«^ 

5         "   ..oi^iefjtatiofti  expTorJttion  and  pre-speciaHzation  levels^  Far  too  ibu^^ Inefficiency 
i^t^^v  ,        and  poor,p?:ogr«e  planning  is  taking  ptace  at  the  sute  and  local  levels  as  the  result 
'*'i4v.    .  ,oMnade^uate.supervi$lPn  and  Insufficient  funds  for  In-service  training  of  Industrial 

iT-^^M^^r^^-^^ifew^teawrsj^^  v  -    '  -  «  -  . 

feJ^-v..   .   Thr  previously;  i*ntjoned  T966  U.S.O.E  stud/  stated  .that  "current  IndustHal  arts , 
cuitlculw  dofsjwt  evert  weasyre  uR  Jo  the  ^rogY^am  reooroended  by  the  profession 
''rLy^\      10^^ta.207ears.ago/  Pcsplte  the  gains  »ade  as.  a  result  of  tt^Jnclusion  of  IndustHal  . 
^^J^^- , ,     'arts  1l||^e'l?72  iMndnents  fdr  voca,tional/educatlon»  there*1s^y^iE  wych  to  be' done 


before]P/acMptabJe,  prograi)  level  nay,  be  reached^  Because  of  lack  of  adequate 


artd  to  assist. the«  in  waking  setf-satisfying  and  rewarding  contributions  to  our 
eCpno«y,  the  Mierican  Industrial  Arts  Association  requests  cownlttee  support  to  ensure 
>that  Industrial  arts  programs  are. rendered  eligible  for  support  in  all  areas  as  ^ 


'      .   funding,  prograia  growth  and  developtt«nt  has  not  k^^^  , 

"  KECOHHENDATIOHS  FOt  THE  INClUSIOH  OF  IHOUSTRIAI  ARTS  IH  FEOERaL  IeGISUTIOH 

im^'  '  ~  ~  ~  '  . 

%r^-  "         To  enable  industrial  arts  to  Mke  Its  full  contribution  in  ariy  new  federal  legislation^ 

designed, to  improve  the, technological  literacy  of  all  individuals,  wle  and  female, 

"  '     1     .  I    1^.  .^^JJ  _A^A_iL7.AlA_«  Mill.  ^ 

":{£  -  '  '       otttllirtd  in  S  941  with-one  exception  as  follows! 

\  '  * 


[p¥?>"''"  ^"  "^'•>*'-"-i..'  ■''■.V  '       -  '■   •  ■  "  V  Ai -f 


Title  I;  Vocational  EduMtion;  Part  A:  General  Provisions  Sec.  109,  (18)  should  be« 
mtx^^Xo  read  as  follow:  .  »  , 

■(18)  The  tern  "industrial  arts  education  prograas"  means  those  education  « 
programs   (A)  which  pertain  to  the  bodfy.of  related  subject  natter,  or  related  ^ 
courses,  organized  for  the  developtncnt  of  understanding  about  recreational, 
organizational,  managerial,  technical,  consumer,  occupational,  social,  historical 
and  cultural  aspects  of  industry  and  technology  including  learning  experiences 
invol%i"9  activities  such  as  experimenting,  designing,  constructing,  evaluating, 
and  using  tools,  machines,  materials,  ands)rocesses;  (B)  which  provide 
.  opportunities  for  creativity  and  problem  solving  and  assisting  individuals  in  the 
■•king  of  informed  and  meaningful  joccupational  choices;  and  (C)  prepare  students 
for  entrance  into  advanced  or  highly  skilled  vocational  and  technical  education. 

This  definition  would  make  it  possible  for  industrial  arts  to  contribute  to  education, 
assist -students  in  making  informed  and  meaningful  occupational  choices,  and  prepare  . 
students  for  enrollment  in  advanced  or  highly  skilled  vocational  and  technical 
education. 


«U  addition,  we  would  like  to  emphasize  our  support  for  retaining  in  any  new 
legislation  for  vocational  education  the  Intent  of: 

^«  Career  Guidance  and  Exploration:  Continui^  roust  be  ensured  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive'^ vocational  education  program  which  includes  ample  provisions 
for  career  awareness,  exploration,  planning  ^nd  decisfon  making  programs  in 
grjdes  1-U. 

Appropriations  should  provide  sufficient  funds  in  this  area  for  pre-  and  in- 
^  service"  training,  student  organizations,  leadership  and  supervision, 
coaiDunity  observation  and  work  experience  opportunity,  development  of 
curriculum  materials,  purchase  of  equipment,  supplies  and  resource  materials 
and  pilot  and  demonstration  projects. 


ERIC 


^-^^      *         ,    2^.  Stnqlfr  SUte  Agtncv:  A  jingle  tgfncy  is  needed  it, the  stite  federtl 


V',--.' 


,  .levels,  for.^the  adnlntstratlon  and  superviston.  of  i  state,  plan  for  vocational 
education*  Tfils  area  Is  an  1i|)ortant  concern  of  Industrial  arts  educators 
as  wny  of  our  stddfcfltS^Vt  1 1 '  te lye  Industrial  arts  programs  and  move 
directly  1ntoj)ost  seconda^ programs.  Vltbout  a  single  agency  adminis- 
trating both  programs,  unnecessao;  overlap  and  duplication  of  efforts'  takes, 
place  to  the  detriment  o^bpth  student  and  taxpayer. 

Jn  addition. , the  makeup  of  this  agency  should  include  representation  from 
,^  eltilevels  of. education  to.  guarantee  that  comprehensive  planning. and 
priorities  reflect  local,  state  and  national  Manpower  needs  and  concerns* 
Such  planning  shouid-prQvldg  for  programs  and  leadership  for  elementary 
•  .  grades  .throu^  Mghef  ^  ■   >%  . 

,  ,/„       Cnwmr^henslve  Planning;  Vqcational  eHur^tlon  canrtot"  attain  MximuR 

effectiveness  without  ade<iuate  provision  for  the  development  and  Impl  amen  tat  Ion 

' '  "  ,  '     '^^  ' 

of  a  comprehensive  planning. ^ysteai .which  promises  total  coordination  with  all 

levels  of  the  public  school  system;  other  public  agencies,  private  Institutions 

.  and  the  business  and  Industrial  community.  ; 

It  Is. Imperative  that  federal  legislation  make  provisions  for  specific  guidelines 
^ .which  will  e)i$ure  that  vocational  education  programs  planned,  developed,  implemented 
and  evaluated  at  state  and  local  levels  take  into  accomt  ^pel^ific  elements  such  as 
ne^  and  emerging  local  manpower  needs*  coordlitation  with  all  public  and  private 
agencies,  career-guidance  and  exploration,  recruitmfn'^i  staff  training,  placement 
'  and  follow-up  and  continual*  review. 


*Quallti cations.  Duties  and  Responsibilities  for  State  and  Local  Supervisors 
^of  Jndustrlaf  ArU",  published  by  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association, 
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OjbitHnes  inexplicit  role  for  Industrial  arts  leaders  at  the  state  and  local, 
levels  to  iifffm  their  involvcinent  and  assure  follow- through  In  such  planning. 
Our  Assoclatlpn  believes  that  such  involvement  will  contribute  greatly 
towards  maxlinun  effectiveness  of  federal  funding  for  vocational  education 
and  will  also. contribute  greatly  towards  long  range  efficiency  and  utilization 
of  state  and  local  reso^irces*  , 


In  conclusion*  the  Americair  IriVdstf Cil  Arts  Association  coomends  your  cooinlttee  for 
.its  Support  of  Industrial  arts  which  led  to  Its  Inclusion  In  P.l,  92-318.  We 
•  your  consideration  In  expanding  this  role  in  future  legislation. 


r 
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ONtVCWtTVjSF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
THE  STAT£^  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
-      ,  WASHINGTON  /^vetjUK 

'      -      '  Al.8ANV#NEW'i^OHK  \2236 


Htf  7,  1975 


Claibopne  Pell  ^ 
Senate  Bducttion  Subcoaoilttee 
Senate  Ottifit  Bill  ding 

DwrSeat^csr  Pells  ^  ' 

/in  the  April  1975  iasue  of  Comtxct  (the ^SmontUy  magazine  o£s:s=x=:=n 
the^I^QCation  CoDtniasioh  of  the  States)  cnx  page  $f  X  xx^ed  that  jroif 
ihare  the  concem  of  ntnj  of  your  Congressional  colleagues  over  the 
laci^f  "Icnowledge  about  hoa  federal  funds  have  t}een  spent  qx  voca- 

jafcloa'in.the  past»*»  ,Xou  are  quoted^  "1  think  we're 
legis^^i^BrfipJ^he  dark  7^,  that  we  just  write  a  check  and  sigr 

/fjEft,  do  r 

-i     '  in  hopes  of  ^\edding  some  HgM;  on^^the  distribution  of  VEA 
monegrf.. at  least  fuNpostsecondcuT  edxicatlon  in  the  State  of^lfew  YorJcy 
the  enclosed  isswT  oK£§  presented  a  5-7eari  report  .on  the  tisads  as 
its  lead  article*  .The  article  is  a  condensation  of  a  coaprehensive,^ 
report  which  should  be  available  in  the  near  future, 

Hot  onlor  does  such  accounting  of  the  itmds,  (how  the, money  is 
distributed)  pimlde  an  vuKlerstanding  of  the  Mae  of  the  funds,  it 
allows  considerable  insight  for  identifying  trerxEs  and  store  precisely 
pinpointing  those 'areas  of  future  need* 

I  trust  -the  article  provides  InformaU-on  of  intertst  to  you* 


sincerely  I 

D**B688  Thomson 
-  Bditor^in  Chief  ,^PS_ 


DRTimn- 
fii'closure^ 


-  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  IN  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 
'  t'TViM  ToWClts  IMS  5ra/474.S0t3 
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POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 


Tb^  New  Yock  State  Education  Dep>rtmen;/Alb«ny  12230 


Jinuify/Febroary  197$ 


PQ5JSEC0NDAft.Y— V.EA 


S^ear  Financial  Report.  19? 


■)-74 


I M\Hpti9ft%  ^tU4M *mmm^  T)m  uffoit  uuf^Otita }iei>  York 
fwjn  no  I     J  1 1  iin.         $^  m»    State*}  aatnkMfbi^tf  #  wul  oT 


|n«i  *«r  tjaii  M4aM«     MM.  *MC  «M 


MtMta««jr  fimM««M  kit* 


1*70  lfc«inbi?74^p»^  >14«ik4i  /fit 
tk«$e  fiKal  yetn  wetc  }  (\ 


VcjuhUiii  i»  fticalytar  1970,  mudi 
of  the  fUMtof  »MC>J«*d  tWte 
»ctrvjCie»  muU^is  McrtMed  itloca- 
bow  for  the  WaMttnrive  «nd  tMtroc- 

Uc'iOmvtiy  »Ctt  aOocmims  for 
«()iiipnKM  kctwc«*  Md  1974  re- 
flect ttodiikts  Mcrea«^yeiRfkMt»  on 
opef MWMl  Hppo(T.  M^be  fact  that 
iwotKjootl  •ced*  tot  ^tftnem  k*d 
kc«  Uf|e]>  met  |rtviont]^l«  the 
J«ir»  Mmediaiety  prcccfSAf  lyTO,  be- 
twe«»  70 10 1 OO  peiCeM  of  UMal  allot 
catt»w  were  exptaded  w  thu^ta»tte- 
cacetory  SukieqwcM  lo  1970.  dontf. 
MM  cMWdcfMiMi  waa  tivea  )o  ifcMc 
fropoiab  CONtanwi  «i|iiir(nea|  re- 
^KUa  neceuaiy  to  tmfpM  ae,fa«TV 
AtctXMi  tf  teW  profrafM.  la  jdd«^. 
fvAdiaf  waa  also  provided  for  ontokf 
pn>fnnN  t«ted  on  itwdenl  ^^^Mds 
mi)C*  miiUl  tfcnd$  fbt  traifed 
power  Dwbttl^llttmjC^iMprvvid' 
Mt  tot  (facte  pnonnei.,  a  ^if^  ofciindd 
^  Uw  of  aqwiwicii  fu«kd  ftom 
tke  vadiHOMl  lakoratoiy  a*d  ibop  Tct- 
tares  10  mtw  imiltiniedia^iMinKtion 
iecb*otot)r  tntrnw  The  ja^ieaud 
t^gestl  for  astiicaace  to  cbutm»tj»' 
«ttuctio(ul  tadtaK)i>ty  a^wpmeAl  par* 
ially  offtet^the  dectute  m  itbdmoty 


and  shop  aqvipoieat  Tliii  reuihed  to 
ihe  lUMiuooa  ovmil  e^oipraeiK 
espc«dbtureA. 

DMriflf  197^73;  Uaie  mi  iocaf 
Mtn  huuau  resuM  to'aii  em-  < 
fbmi  «•  t^ukeatof  aad  mpronni 
the  qjualny  of  iiwtiuctxMi  m  eustmf 
protTM^  rather  dua  the  latrodactiOfl 
oTaew  proframi.  Thia  accovMi  for  (he 
overaO  raductioM  ta  VEA  e»pe»ii- 
tores- HI  the  operatioaalcairtones  and 
Ac  tharp  nte  m  «)uipnK«  expendt- 
lares  w  TiKat  ytar  1974. 

Coiuptrisoos  tad 
Dfstribotiotts 

When  viewed  J*  leniia  of  occvp*- 
ttotaj  cttMcn,  •*]>  A|nc«bare  and 
Thide,  Indutrkl,  a*d  Semce  expert* 
CK«d  iijaincaat  Mcreaacs  » the  per- 
ceaute  M  yearly  fuadiaf  fto«  1970- 
74,  the  Mttki-Occvpatidos,  Health, 
aad  EaglMtnat  Kelaied  hwdjetary 
catefonea  showW  snail  dedtoes  over 
the  5>year  period.  «hU«  Oflica  aocup*- 
(JM|  aad  Disinhttive  pr^raais 
thowvd  NOR  schttaMial  decrewef  m 
the  perceacate  of  ft ada  allocat«l.  The 
treaiMaveraUtacreaMS  toMpponre. 
cetwd.  however,  were  to  the  post* 
tecoadaiy  pwfra^a  Inied  under  the 
ocnipaiional  chuter  of  Trade,  iadav. 
trial  and  Servjce.  tocluded  «Ader  thw 
headMf  arc  fields  M  which  moat  of  the 
shorter  lem  ccmncale  propaina  are 
hMed  and  whicfa  i(al£  plaa  prwnoes  for 
po«ieco<Mftry  prairam  devekpaicM 
awl  tmplcmcMatiOB  were  dMcted.  Tba 


1974 


slac&i»devcIop^iiutepla«forv«c»'    N«e*'-^  .  I  j' \^ 

i  iU^aAiMMMr,  aU^io  oiabhth  an      Y«r  |l««t^)tan^970  ihr^  197^. 


the  Muaber  af  stMN4  aetv^  each  year 
hy  po«sec«adM^fprojecu  baa  aeiriy 
doabW.  from        USm\n  I970lo 


aaaAio  e 

tfldep^adenc  Mate  adi^ioiy  cowkH  lo 
aid  the  Mate  ho«d  A  the  adffliMt/afloa 
and  evaiMtioa  W  prafraaac;  7hr»(ke 

^;tett  set  fofttf  j'^|,r*it.pro;    wti  2JJ(W  mM#74.  Y^^  whJe^^i 
rMip(aafKnee(9t.lhe,t^«^>«at^  ,  ha^k<«oearfy>'4V««»0*:'«»e«b  ^ 
^  ^  aacds,  and  ad'amkiial  (nt^iiU  .  .lM,»«ocanoal*th*laver^'  exjii^V  ^ 
^  pfaa  in(Scaci«|  hox^  the  ilUcatiofrof  .J«fepers(ude«h*sactu)JfydecfeaK' 
i  fttktii  and  Mate  fiMi^ wiO Yoati^    hy  ipproatou«ely*|  2  petceat, 
JOKmtmhiont  of  toaVrMlfe  The-yearbyyear  dbtnhutMTof  ex* 

1   peadka^^  follawa  a  fa^ty  ita^htl^: 
-  ^fUdrf  ifca  ac<-aaj{^ifce  piM.  poet^    iem.  wi^K«Mna<«pWta^ 
ffcoadary  instifunoaa^  pH»  »e»    tly  m  lema  of  ataie  plan  pnarit«s  and 
tpot^Uty  foe  tctvkj  the  accapa^^  ipMlfk(fO|(an|ch«raciMMes«foch 
txMaL^itioaneedi^fawaawho^  mjor  ^ccmi^yonal  dasier.  foUtec 


have  '(oinplesed  or  (e/t  Nfh  ichdol, 
«ni|»|»«d  persons  MhoMedffalaiaf  or 
ttttmtiitii  <|nd  perMMir  who  have 
acadttaic.  .locionwMOfaic.  or  other 
handicaps  ihaf  prevaai  then  from  soc* 
cecdini  r*  regtfar  To<aiiaaaI  pro* 
jrania>  , 

Part  $;  Saction  i22(a}2  of  the  Voea-" 
IkMaf  Edwtaiioa  Amcadmeoti  of  \Ht 
h  admired  ' hy  dte  OepMime^t'f 


oadary  pratrana  prMtics  cnip(wizfd 
the  estabbshmem  of  new  cwnca^  e<< 
panstoa  af^^^isttof  pt^otrams.lia  ac> 
comModata^fMteaaed  stadeat  demand 
for  poNsacoadary  occapatjaaai  tratiK 
ktf;  development  of  newaKans  for  ar> 
ricmbtion  betwaea  secondary  and  pott* 
secondary  programs;  an^  Improvtmeat 
to  anclUai:^  servWcf  (0  lerve  dte  diverse 
aeedt  of  riie  "new  smdent " 


'pOSISf^ONDAlY  VIA  IXFfNOITUIIS 
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Olmtke  V«)»»m*^) '»  Vtti,  »M  ky  f«d>  I77S  w^O  kf»*»  w  H«w,Y»it 
Cry  M  M  MUf«U«.  wWal*  i»7*l«l- ]^cv*jm 

On  Kft^  25.  1775.  k  w*U  «f  ««•  frm  Mwntlniim  •!►•««  iKe 
K««i«f4  w  iWrMfMitc  l<««t  MfiK^  umflf  "TVw«  UiUimm.''  It 


/T«^  Vrt«t.  M  M»y  10. « fU|MiM  «^ IllMkMi  Cmtct**  kMw  m4 
.  r^irty  »Wy  pWJ  I««  l»IW  h.^    iw  W  ii5f       w*f»ei  »lijWf  fct^ 

Or.  Cm^t  rtc<*MU7  w«M  t»  IStAnittft  «W  »r»«  rrt»fwr4  i«  Ntw 
Ml  <i  "1  ij   I  ipiJ  I  I  "  ffVujii]  III!  I  >  I  ^11  1^" 


GOVERNOR'S  TASK  FORCE 

la  Dtcwntcf .  k  f w  e  M  wi— nt  >flic»/Ovef>of  )i|Ji  L.  C*C]>  maouartd  ihc 
crnoo*  or  IM  244KMber  TaA  Fwct  m  »M^MK«tlM  to  cMraiNe  the 

la  MKMacitt  ilw  uOl  (b(t«.  Coventor  Cwty  tM^ ' 'N«^ 
riac«  »«i»»Ci«aC  klfWf  kinaif  «  ^  cowwy.  AJ  t  uiTK  of 
m4  4ecreMt*f  eiwottaicai*.  •«  mim  seek  Uptpaaiive.  iMr^beade^  ioh*oa«  to 
tkc  froWeiM  fKMi^ow  oantTUtiei  and  icdefes.  w  dM  we  uw  nuke  4«atrty 
^  t^ocXM*  avabWc  dtfouthoul-ihe  Suie  w  an  dtoee  who  sart  It. 

Dr,  lolM  J.  Meai.  rreuieat  of  MarjmxMr  CoUrg*  »iU  Kt^c  as  cbaunm  of 
the  mk  force;  rtoCnior  Mm  C  C  Edel»ieta.  dean  of  artaa  paficy  and  jwo- 
paiw.  Graditate^Sckool  aad  VNivtniiy  Ceaief .  TV  Ciy  VnhwsOy^fNtw  IVr*. 
wtU  lenre  aa  *tc<  cka«maii. 

Oihe*  awmket*  Inaa  tadiOo,  forme*  adaMnJumor,  Ctnur  fdt  t/rtwt 
ErfaraciM.  AIM  B«<S»w»k».  chufoun.  Scale  leaaie.  Ntw  York  ViUvtrjitf  Sat 
deiuS^iui^  Ctunnl  L*M  QueiO  ClueM,  Kflwr  *KC  fn%titM.fsy  tUmtnAai 
Inter Mtionti  Aimwion  {UxmetXy  churmaa.  Ntw  Yftk  City  M**fd  cf  Higher 
BdiK^J:  Tfcnochy  W.  CoaieO*.  fcetiikm.AM^  Vtd^ityt  La*itnca  A. 
Oeaiia.  frtsMnt.  Tt*ch«r$  CotUttt  MarcM  Delaney.  pceakleat,  WaiiAaWaaW/ie 
CW//|r/  S«*iky  aT  Fraakd.  *k«  frtiifcat.  Opiw  C^rportti**.  Waher  GqU' 
uein*  yrofct^or  of  p*Hi>caJ  tdenee,  Gfladaate  School  af  PaMtc  Affatn.  f 
Vnivtr$irfcfSfwY»fk*tAlhmy,  ffcylbaHoyt.  vie? p«V<**"« 
Kuutti S4t*.C0iUt'i  CMviii  D.  Jow*.  s{)acial  aaiiitaM  lo  (he  ChaiKellor  for 
afTtHMdva  actwa.  J/zwcwe  Univtrtay:  Dm  D.  Kahanc.  rret«4eiic.  5(M<mr 
AjM€tth<m4ftfuSmf  ViUvfnt^,  //if..  i«k»  Kolcxiay.  »ecretafjf,  VniuiftJer- 
atilMi  tfrmhtrir  Father  Owfle*  J,  Uteiy.  C S  i  ..frfikteal. J/<  JthiFtsh^r 
Ccttfx*:  FranHHac<fci«U.  profeawr  of  Uw»  BerMr^  tt  tsntck  CefUge 
itormft\y  tkt  fttitiim.  CoiumhU  (//i^eyJ^k  Wtepff^S  Matphy,  preuien*. 
^/MJ  CWZri/;  Jack  I  fotn.  ehaiffurrrT*/  C/ry  V^t^Otf  of  Ntw  York 
CHUir}taton  Fund  (fomwiy  »k«  chaOmaa.  Wrw  Tofl  Ckj^BtardefEditetiicn  h 
David  Z.  RabtaMrt.  vice  fttftitu.  Cvntgit  C*rp*tmlHt  (fortneriy  vkAtreil- 
deM.  ^/»r  r»fi  Vnirrrsityy.  \W*iu4  D.  S*iriuel.  vk«  prcai4eM,  Amolf^ttud 
CMbff  Workm  ofAmtrkM.  RaWrt  ScfcirTer.  icaiewMe  itadcnt  coordiaaioc. 

'St  CommHfUty  CMeg*.  AtiMr  L.  Sfttfef»  ir.,  vka  fKeiidcai,/4(/!'eif  ^  SfMtft 
F^midMUm^  ldh^i.y^\.r*uagtk.im*V>siytrUtfCfHe»YorkMSt*trfBr*ck 


•  atMunapM 

«n  anw  >»«) 
44  a)t  w  nil 
uviftwtati 

La4i«n«fiirn 


iMMnatia  aiama  waK) 


tie  m 
4«*  ^niiM/) 


OCCUPATIONAL  CRADUATG  FfiOREiATED  eKPLOYMENT 

DaUBv»i*bkthroathtbetkwy<rtSttieBA»catio«DeHniiaeat-|«afa^  ^ 
m4  gTiiaiHaa  SyHt*  far  OctvyaltaMl  £4acaHa«  (RISOO  tbow  *Jt 
padaafcs  af        2  y**  callete  occvpatmai  r^framt  have  heen  iweWal  in 
ratitH  eiiv>)oy«neal  *a  thek  fiekl  ofprrparacioa  or  a  ttUied  Oeli  (Ste  *ccxm 

The  Wtewuf  »aive>  af  1W2  -7J  cn>loaies  of  oc«>atioMl  c^acaooo  pco- 
tranuatconmuaity  coUefes  and  afrkaltaral  aad  (achmcal  cottcfei  ladteaiea  (kat 
of  the  *J70  peiiwu  koowa  »  have  bee«  ivaiUbk  fix  placemen.  *.673  (or  ajm^ 
Xt  petccai)  wm  cnployad  faU  itiM  la  the  OeM  for  irhKk  llMy  »«ft  nh^ 
relatedndd  Aaother  were  eniftoH  "rieUaaoliKactl)  relaiad  to  their 
pref«atJ0««  brin»*t  loui  faU-tiine  eaifbyaaeM  oaly  a  few  noMhi  after  gradaa. 
koa  M  M  perccnl  of  those  available  for  flacetnent. 

The  rast*aco*»ary  poitKW  af  cl»  survey  »»  ad«»aiaiered  fcj  the  Scjie  Edacatk* 
Pep«ineat  m  coaperaiioa  with  the  Stst*  Vmvtnity  cfStw  York.  Qfffcf  §f 
tntittHtimtlltM^,  AdditioaaljatornsaiKMi retarding RESOEcaabeohcained 
bom  UttDmslVH  ofOccu^oml  EdttcmtUm  rUmniMglHt^  Yor|Staie  E<hKa(kM 
Dcfvtncaiawti  Tawen.  Room  l*2V99  Waihin|to^  Aveaoe/Afcany,  New 
York 


9S 

.  »pgWtthe4fcy  the  New  Yark  Stale  Edt»caoooDefana)eot«i  the  BMereit 
of  fMttaeoA^ary  c<tucKiofl  la  New  York  State.  The  pMiutJoa  is  diUnbuted  to 
ifldivMjaats  and  orpMzaitom  coocmad  with  all  forn»  of  erfucaboa  beyood 
iisih  school 


rmMM*  •rn*  tWHnfty  w  i**  suta  w  <<<w  y«ra  aa^ 

CmiwailiirrWHitaMia 
KW*U>  1.  KYCKtSt 

t*«««N*f  D»a«frCMaiidabwf  weaacadM    •  . 

COIttKM  M.  AMlAtm  ( 


tXMTOItUC»OAU> 

a  Km  TkMMtm  Mtor  la  CUff 

L**rtMt  C.  Crty 


Swa*yC.  MmM 
|«aMk  SWrMlM 


ERIC 


%\?4*^i-*-*"-^Tn4e.  <ad«ttful  «kl  Service  chMec 

cctlof  tiw<oal  ()iMt3eco*iio  a:k>c*- 

Am  esf«MiM  ofMfMi  <)(gztvpn>- 
iniM.        '  '  * 
11>e  2$  fcrafltaDoCMCiI  «non|  thj^ 

«i)iKMiki^'^frofurtt  at' A  awMCf 
pro^iMt  kctwec*  lecowtey  isd  fotf* 
^>jk«iii  tvki4«u^<o«biclii4(.''ajitf job 

Wf^.^^!^'r:    ' " ' fcio*fa )med  »cti>kif*Kc«wH.(or ihe 

'  .  ]  r«Uei  ^^i.alKl^>Qv^(^aoom■ 
7v»;i]o«'^ur^  tile  l^jrcirpcno^  cov-^ 
ned.lp lib rcyofti    .  ^  '  . 

etpe«dtt«fe*  fof  anwwM  Iff 

O  f(fce«r  o«ie  loul  ailocMd  to  or* 
flc«  Occ«f«ocNMr,.  «iuipiDta(  eipndf 

aod  Smke  cihicKU  rtcmiof 
pofV -MWCnicliMUlcoiU  >ccgo«cd  foe 
42  perceal  *i  MU  cx;knidil««re«^wlul« 

4Docjibo*(  fot  MMrvcliONijMioorffcd  to 
ojl);  14  peftretl  <k»<fan}r,  Jonfcr  e» 
ilkli»h<^  ftognmi  t«(«ired  (leawt 
,s>^^  IO)*'4f4.e4u)fnK«t  re- 
»cvrc«t  16  un^fwc  tb*  fuJii)  of  m- 

ovety  less  suppoft  /or  opcMtonK 
Equlpmeiit'jknd  EfTettlvciMss 

MtM  ti  M  important  ficior  m  the  qwil- , 
occ«f*ooaiJ  cdMCal/ls  ac  aR 
~  .'kvrts  The  MC<i  amoftf  the  diflefCBt 

>   wktetf  u  ^jb(>>trn  h(  the  Wcalukmrt  0/ 
fi|«i^  pmffaan  (tabic.  4K 
'  i^e^y^'^  f<»er»ny  ifie  a*»unc  of  «• 
"  f«iki)Uim  fbf  eqdtptMM  for  cxk  of 

ctoM^jr  the  tilt  of  enroltmefltt  li  each. 
-.lljenr  *re  u*mK  eharactertwics  a»- 
tocDtcdwnh  each  CeM  whkh  rewk  n 
_  allccj^M^  maiie.  Office  occupattoM. 
'  Mr  tXMMifte.  Vfhkh  i*c(oi}e  pn?|ranu 
in  sccrctarwl,  4a(a  ^fOCcMNit,  and  ae* 
'   co»oon|reqo!(tf  at»^gh<)<pe(Of^L>^t 
iraiiudi  ftiUt  ftliance  placed  pa  /utt> 


If  1*.^ 
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taMcJ 

(M    rmtm—iuy  VEA  F«ad»  bjr  Fnctka  aa4  OccitpMkMl  Cl«eier 

FWol  Y«M  iro  to  1974 

CU0ttr 

t  w»o 

t  7JI« 

t  -> 

S  \*tAT9 

}444 

40».'KM 

4IJ.«0 

tMQ5 

it.tet  ' 

1.440412 

l}2  470 

24XII» 

V22.MI 

4<»,7M 

wyjifpcd  scad}F  sattOM  Thus,  t&sof tf 
J*  cqofMcM  feqaifctncat*  foe  )lkt»tJift< 
in|  thoe.a*  well  at  motf  portKCMdaiy 
occwpaciosat  frotrMf .  dKrr  » 
opportim<y>y''ecd«wi^»of5cafe,'' 
Attkovgb  ipottsceondtry  ocr**^ 
MttMAl  ex^eadkuret  for  eqwptBciM 
.'MKkr  VEA  tf«aA(  ihc  "10  ihfough  ^4 
*  jfttMiy  coeCiMcd  a  Annmard  trend.^ 
ihcy  ate  etpccfed  to  Wpo  lb  riie  agate 
a*  Ike  dctekymcM  of  mw  ftoputk 
UiCiau  In  »iifitKM,  inuck  of  t&c  ear- 
Ikr  eqtipMiK  p«K)u>ed  •nder  VEX 
wM  kav«  served  a  tnefeJ  tife  OtMiuder- 
M|rthe  p«c«  oC  leciMoiogici)  develof- 
ine«».''aeW  «li»ph)ci|C  will  be  needed 
10  sWcm  fiv>|7ains  at  that  cvtrcji  ktgb 
kYC(-of  eft«CTfve*c(s. 

frw^rmm  evptoys  Om  co<*pciilIve 
,  (nM  neikod  /tMd(*t  o£««p44j«uI 
.(vofTvxw  ivadnKtuicrMf  Ui  Federal 
aUiafflxat.  Tkelircau.'bidetcnRiAjeg  > 
the  alIoca(iMM  i*  focdt  'cdacali^Ml 
agcDCKi.  evaJuaces  grant  appbcaboat 
acAxding  (0  Sfctfc  and  F^*!  oua- 
daied  cnima  which  uctodet  a»tcMuig 
the  degree  10  which  ptojecb  will  as>nt 
in  mectiag  Nunpowef  needs  and  job 
ofpomimtjcs  artd  bow  tke>  wiS  M^rve 
(be  vocafwaat  cducatioo  Deeds  of  m«- 
dcMs  ui  vannn  populatioii  gnwpt./w- 
ncnUrly  the  kaodicanped  aod  d)sad«a*> 
laged  scgneMs.  The  ftUuvc  abiliijr  «l 
tocai  xgcocm  K>  ft^vk  irtouiveso* 
iheir  own.  aad  (b*  letauvc  c^s  of  |>ro- 
granr  ktvkcs  an^  actn^oet  among  (he 
vanout  tocatitjes  la  rhe  Slate  arc  alto 
coMideitii  Wbtkfketeuno«re>fife 
way  to  assess  the  de{rte<  lo  wkich  a 
profran  of  ihjt  scope  aad  imgMtwle 
hat  bci^  sMCcessful  m  acbievMg  rti 
goah.  irayOsaflcial  dau  Cited  tn  this 
report  sbuXt  prov  ide  an  clemat  ofob- 
jcttWity  ifr^cxsitng  the  State  s  per 
«f6tnuoce  in  adrDiatttcrmg  Federal 
p«|Uj<<ondwy  ocupattoftat  education 

fUAdt 
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Tkc  $it  5  rwUioA  dnutkuied  uader 
VEA  mtx»t  ibe  State  1 2-year  wUeges 
>s  Ihc  5->cit>  pc/fod  covered  by  (hb 
teporl  provided  fuli  o(  partial  Mipfort  io 
41  -aew  I'yeat  aMOctatt  degiec  pro- 
grann  an4  iOt  ^entrK.a(e  programs 
raagtag  from  6  to  12  niontks  in  dure- 
iioa  Thii  V  EA  f uadtiig  support  coa 
tiikutcd  to  the  jcnffovenent  or  expM- 
iMMi  of  316  degree  and  nondegree  pro- 
gram$  -in  a  wide  tittffi  of  ockapatioOal 
fields,  la  addtiioa.  approximately 
J.400  faculty  and  ^taff  wrviog  post 
secoodaiy  occupjJwiui  prognim  par 
tmpated  »  a  vaneiy  of  laservicc  suff 
deveioproeot  activities  which  mcludes 
jegnlar  workshops  and  suRMier  instt 
tutes  Most  impofTaoit  however,  weit 
the  oeariy  9>.006  students  who  bene- 
Tiled  in  their  itaHiing  !tom  the  added 
finirtetal  sapport  furnished  under 


VEA.  Not  only  wae  o^capauooal  stu 
deats  servad  m  (heir  regular  kUsuoon 
programs.  [Mil  additioaailj^  were  af 
forded  iMicaxd  uppartuiuties  through 
tmprovad  or  expaaded  ancillary  ser 
vices  MKk  as  occupaTKMul  guidance, 
(.oaakltag  and  job  placemeM  as  welTas 
fcmedtal  and  de  velopineatal  progiaraa 
The  full  report  on  the  diTIrTbotJoa 
attd  ai^lysis  of  poslsecorUary  occupa 
iw^tai  fwads  in  New  York  State  umler 
ihe  VEA  will  available  by  tSis 
spriag  Re(|iiests  ^hoofci  be  -addressed 
to  lureau  of  Two  Year  College 
Programs/New  York  State  2Sduca(io> 
Depatimeat/Twia  Towers,  Koora 
1925/99  Washtffgioii  Aveatie/Albaay. 
New  York  12230.  ^ 

PaCI-C  CHakonaS^  Bvrwi  of 
Two>YVar  College  Frograrmf  ' 
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REGENTS  REPORT 


.  SUNT  I 

i4vaflcc4  i(cteoW|7  k«*«s  to  *  4x- 
tcot<lMerf  (v^kai  K>f»m  «lk>  wiO 

CmMw  CMrt*  (Buffilo)  ti>  ef> 
•ty  tt  «  l«cfacloc  of  )<iejK:e 

contM  of  3>tw*  0^  «c»kTWC  prrpM- 

(iA6^>»f  WfcT^  ^  Ike  coOeie  iof 
lU^«;oric.  C/fl/rW 

Ax  dbej|<ear«f  cIMcil  (mW^ ' 

DEGREES  CONraUtCD 


•ccviwuoMlKurkMCA  O.S  >^exrt«%. 
LWer  lan^  of  *e  .«u<ioo«»  f*o*t- 

irf  the  Rr^cak. . 

iNSTRtcnoij^t  stgkfSiisx 

GRANTS  fHOCRAM  Cf^tLE 
VI-A> 

Acij«t  M  the  Soic  Coomrtuo*  rc 
lyowiMe  (Of  {he  Mmk  ftvptn.  tke 
Rrf(*n  ipfriTvciJ  rtvuiMK  III  the  SUM 
Pte  fM-tW  Ifithcr  UKadM  Act 
IH5«*«iejKJed(PjnA,Tick  VI  of 

mrra  to  Imfrint  UiidfrsruJutff^ 
stmcwM.  TWte  k>2»kmu  were 
pQtHMe  U  »  retuk  of  cfcufn^ 
Federal  retulitiM*  (ee  the' 
wtuc%  f*>e  Suie  Coowii 
more  flexibly  m  itxtwutnt 
pfiontfjcntcrta  Aflecwi  tbie 
•  HooiofTide  VI-A  JOoeof  iheSuttj 
j^Ph«  reviUow  ftnAci  i*t  *e» 
vS(;Mefia,  ei^ecully  wuk  mfcct  lo  f»- 


>a4fmtkei<ac<  yrcin»4e»  foe  die 
mcnUcn  lo  be  tppouM^d  ^7  ^  Re- 
ttm,  «po«  nwwotion  fcy  tfce  Co«- 
nuutoMT  •(  Eiwcjoon;  ytevKMUy 
tfaey  t)«e«  apfouned  the  Cmti- 
nmuoAcr.  »itlk(kejfpm<lof  (heRe* 

•  AneiKM  0»  ilitfrl  i*e  Jwe 
Aw^  li0mi*frt  (Sectio»  25?  3i 
rrlao*t  k>  the  »<»wf  uf  Kktufk-won 
.  k«itci  ky  H^riMcliU-luis  tW 
^rK4(K)w«fibe  »ew  KJeMjficaCton 
Mfet,  wbck  mnt  be  «^  ky  ill 

ACCEfTED 
Rcfeou  »ffrov&l  the  joceft- 
of  a  S40^  (TSM  rroqt  the  fW 
rJtw  to****!*:!  A  StwJjr  of  How* 
F«t|-lKne  CrWute  St«4W}  Rmmcc 
iheCoaofttwtrCmteaMStWtes  The 
irwdy  wtH  rfcicnuK  ac<«il  cmU  i«  a 
uwJeit.  ability  !•  fiMoce  cou*  from 
ewTCM  itoooK  «*]  thai  of  itn\ht%.  mi 


the  ReseiKi  4fr<>*^  cooCnrbs 
t  R|t<sU   tktvrt  al  Dfgrtt 
Mi  }4  tuocuie  I*  K1CIKC  I A  S  »  ie* 

15**-  1 

.  •  Aea^«7   of  Atf*M«Ucs 

(Flnhi«j>~3i  atMcutc  ra  affTted 
fckacc  (A.A   )      27  auociaie  « 


.^lat  mti  cwen*  »h«k.Uv«  Wen    d».,^bb.lKy  ofoAer  re»«rtfc« 
*ade«oreequ<aMeiilhijbkei««»''^-  ; 
tksM  »tt  timtlar  TijumcmI  ^  «itt, 
compete  wich  each  ather.  (The  New 
>  ywireiriuo*  hare  Wen  afproM^hy 
i  04  if    CMMUMoaeror  E<Suca(JO«n 


AOTHeit  rw:ents  actio?» 

I«  other  WuMCH .  the  Re|eM». 


Pt^RMACY  ISXWSMT 
Th$  Rejeau  araeoded  the  ite^b- 

(Sectkw  6}  2)  mM  (he  XWiri  ih* 

Vn^ys  Klatinf  W  pharmacy  iMerwihtp, 
TV  Moen^Ki  «eb«  to  ihorte*  the 


•  Ame»fcdlhe*(/fj</»Ae  tune  re^ifed  for  «ndi<J«f  to  become 

cfntt€m\S>teaoal  <4>reIaiift|iotbe  hcenW  pharnxm* 

a^itneM  of  xt4m\Kn  xo  the  Tirc*K)uil>.  all  i^>djie»  were  re 

Teacher  ^E^tiM.  Cert«k»iia«,  (jwlted  to  eoiofteie  a  ♦•moach  taten 


ihip  after  trWwatI— ■  The  new  repi 
|jt»«  ■uke  *  »oiM*fe  fee  pharmacy 
ttodeact  «  cc«flete  the  4^»«h  1ft- 
termhif  reqv«ene«t»  hc(are  " 
dw.  Stw)e«s  »«uJ4  he  ^cnamtA  to 
lervf  r»o  3-roo«h  4«*<rtih»p*  *«»| 
Ac  «i»*>efV  heti*«*«  ihetf  tan  ^  )<ar> 
of  (tofetiaoa«l  »M<ie».  Ahhoush  «  is 
'pot tTHWKd,  n  enpecvd  thai  the  *aa 
iiujdrn>  of  eandkUie*  roc  hctowre 
wiN  a>»rf  theoKtvef  of  thi<  ofpew 
ixy. 

CHAKTER  ACTIONS 
a  St.  BMatea(«rc  Laltertitr 

4  Attetan>>-^hanet  »ai  anewSed.  aw 
(henoa^  (he  M>titwtio«  lu  vonfei  the 
•auei  ol  bwMWM  admiuitratiui 
iMR  A  ideirce 

MASTER  PLAN  AML^DEO 

The  Refetta  approved  a*  aavad- 
jaak  to  the  l>72  mvMt  pla«  of  Ooe 
pnvaie  mmttiOM  of  k|hef  educaooa. 
TV  a<ne*JaJea«  aothoriw*,  *\ 

%  SuSMareatvretlrfttftUytAI' 
kfacy)  to  eitib&ih  pfoframs  ta  hw- 
ttosaadecooomtci  Iea«af  10  thema*- 
ler  ff  bviraris  a^dliiistraOaa 
(M  9. A  )d(tree  The proframi  »««ld 
pfOvKle  graAtaie  level  eAKranoa  in  var- 
KMs  fieUt  of  hMinef  i  adnuantf  acKM  to 
xtve  the  ncedft  of  kxal  laduury 

OTHER  REGENTS  ACTtONS  • 

laother  huynot  Amajthe  moothof 
Decetnber.  the  Re(eac». 

«  AMOvRced  the  appobiinxat  of 
the  RcgeMl  AdvfMry  OsMnbdMi 
IV  fUMdal  ProMtw  of  PM- 
«(caM»r)  laatttutlaiH.  r^ee*  M-rf^^ 

«  RefcatcdiVtraaiwaihWKrta«4 
IffbUdte  ^rnrt  na-pfojxmlyfory 
•1*75       fummaj  iMf  S) 


REGENTS  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 


A  iot;.lever  idvisary  cojwiMSjo*  M  Ve«  cttaicd  by  the  R 
Qaaecial  probleiD*Jof  coUejet  aad  aoivertitiet  mi  New  York  St<c,  TV  Oaon  v 
iion  will  V  knoiMj  a*  the  Re«eiU»  Ad%Hary  Cwwri^  mi  t  V  FUmcUI 
Pr«Mt«a  af  f aaUceaWary  IiwtUiitiMa. 

Nathan  I  P»Jey.  pretrfritt  ol  »he*<«/WCr/*  ff'  toundoMn.  Jrtd 

//^v»/J  i/^A-rfliJy  preikJenJ.  Daa  bee«  ar^  i*<d  tom^sw  charnnan 

♦TV  AdtJvcry  a>oim»»ia«."  CbaocellK  McCovera »a»d,  ha» beeftcreaied 
to  atfvMC  iV  R^eKs  aad  the  CommiUjoocT  oc  how  the  State  a«l  its  h(|Vr 
cdacanon  co«inui«iny  caa  V«  aunije  the  adjuttmeal  of  ts  Wjber  edocaboo 
(yiteffi  ?o  ehaa^  uudctM  eeeds  aod  eatoOfflcnt  levels," 

TV  Rejewf  M*e  e«abt«hei  tV  Adtwory  Comamua*  hccju«e  of  iVrf 
eoacem.ovef  tV  hnpact  ofk  imtitaooa*  of  tV  declme  itvfolMitoe  vnder 
traduate  ewoHmctw  ftojtcttdjpt  tV  l^tO"*.  la  FoatKtindMfy  EdMcaii^  in 
TtMuaim,  iV  RepJ»v  I >74  Profreit  Report.  lVR<|eM«  prt^Kted  that  MHune 
lupSitpUt^t  KUtAmpu,  will  dechoe  >tio«  25  percent  Vlow  \m  l^h  by 


cott»,  aitdfkvky  level*  < 
a  TTj»jct|0(*ioftVSiatesho«Jdiaketop»ovide(eoiporaryri<uflcrtU»«j^ 

uMRtutKM  that  imy  juffe*  ooexpccted  decliae*  »  ievea*e  a*  a  few*  Of 
vM^^tmtM'decfrfKi.  Tlu^rHjrllaclodc  iV  crttena  thai  ibouU  be  eitaMithed  to 
idcMttv  imiitwtioas  latempora/y  diffkohy  and  tV  cooumtaieattildf  «x:li  Malfta 
UOfk^  may'W  leqgired  to  ifldertate  to^ity  for  aiujiance 

a  The  «>&haatMMihai  the  Stale  jha»flJ ettaWM  10  atUM  m^MwnM^i\mt  if 
they  are  oaahk  to  maiatua  a*i}hk  operatioo  Thrt  may  inchnjpfaj^cuoa  of 
uudenis  and  povtible  alie»VM  ove»  for  fxilntet  ^ 

li  urtll  V  eiwtfui  that  coUeje*  and  uwrnwiiei  Hay  Uesible  aver  th<jjp<jy  J 
yeats,  Comiii»*«>«i  of  Education  E}»ald  R  N><rn>» ««»  '<» 
V  able  to  adTuu  to  chanjej  in  ewoflineali  and  to  ihift*  m  student  pre(ef<nce»  tfi 
IV  Iflto't  .1  «»pe«t  that  the  Ad»i»fy  Cawnl*i»fla»tll  ajw*  •»  «  r«OTiiaf  a 
policy  thai  will  mpport  iacb  neubil>iy  4  ''^ 
ea^UflKflU  will  decfcoe  rf«f  25  percent  Vlow  \m        by       Th^Comm.*iKarco^mUi  of  the  fdkwni  ••^^'^r^' J^^^^ 

•TV  Reteatt  teco^«  thai  the  neM  5  yean  prov.de  the  RejetU  and  tha  nrtf€C<^l  onf^.yStyJf»  '^^^^^ 

Sia«*7wbU  «d  prtVate  po^n^eoodary  .atzWwn  aa  opportanuy  to  defme  &  Cook,  fiew  York  State  AwefaMywbmart  ffOffl  the  I2W>  ftrfnci.  Ha*)ld  - 

J^i^^^2^,CS««£«>,.«^  p.Uaey.plei^«.M«a**^w//rCW/e|rMeM 

CwSmcTeniiaid  TVAdv«oryCo«^Hto«w,nfoc«on«Kl,iv,.e»  t/«»mi/y.  Uon  M  Goldstein             'i-*'*^'^/*  frT^ 

ilrt'^  '                                                  •  fr|r;RobeitLKeiter.pre».deM.J/a/eV*/wi//y<//Vrwr#/i*f*a5»fo.^^ 

•  TV  ,pec,fic  policKt  tt^mxM^               -I «derWpcivKk  tV«  McCtft>oclI.  Tr«ir-r»ib«t|,  Ehiabedi  f 

-hthe  ne^r*.l-»  tVy  n«y  oeedio  adi«»loeh».j«|e.^lme.lfc*e^^  Fo^ton,  J^J^^- ''^f'"  ^ff^^'^^^lS^ 

pre»iden(.  fa/M^i  C«//rtr.  Re*  Win«aca  1  RetUy.  S  1^  prewdeht.  UM0r»* 


•    laC  jp^llK  pUII^H*  UW^Tif  — —  r  

With  IV  nexiWlny  iVy  may  need  10  adjart  to  ehaatrtf  ea^^lirieat  le*eh 
a  TVway*»awhjthtVS(*e>l¥>wldaj»M»awilutoa»loa<fjui<tol<>*etkveh 


a  TV  wawiawhjthtV  Stare  >l¥>«ldaj»M»aw.luto»i»lo  adjust  to  l»^»eveH     pre>.«eni.  »a/**E<  fc«»tr.        *T..,«n.  *  ■  ►Y'^- 

^.of  a^^^J^^l^^  C<^/r,a«dW  AlK.«^ali,..chanceBor,(/«/mi*y,/ilt»eW 


AFT;  1  ri9  •  ^. 


ItOCHSSTSft  CiDMMUNITV  SCHOOU 


"April  10»  1975 


;:S«iuitorfpiaitK)rne  Ptll  ' 
^^3a?;iiu88tll  Senate  Offic*  Bulldiss^ 


,     \  It,h*^8  rttfehtly  come  to.  my  attention  tha^.tlie 
'  pzf  Mfl^  Teciei«l^^  1^^  dealing  with  vocational  education 
:  luKYe  elii^^  funds  for  px^eraenrice  uid 

ils-aemce.  education  for  teachers*.  Ae  an  indi^ridue^ 
who  >as/]been  inrolired  ia  education  f 6r  therpaat  teif^ 
^^(•arsji  feel^X.aa'kfenly  the  impbrtiace  of. 

^lwtlh^$rer'M2^  in-aei^.ce  education.  Ko  other 

:meiuq«  opiM  to  adequately^eparing  and  informing 

those  t^eachers  vho  , are  currently  working  in  the  field. 
XrcaiDnot  stress  strongly  enough  my  concern  that  earr 
marJced^uhds;  for  pre-service  ^and  in-service  education 
be  restored  to  the  .  new  vocational  education  bills 
>/peni^3^fbefore/yoi«5^'  Coaa^^  V  - 

jniafllc  you  for  your  kind' attention  and  cooperation* 

Sincerely  yours, 


Michael  J.  Hetevier 

Coordinator 

Vork  Study  Programs 


MJMsmt 


'JC:  '-V 


FOUflTH  AND  WriCOX 


ROCHESTER,  MtCHIGAM  48063 


(313)  651-6210 


'■I 


13,38 


li?: 
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Van  Buren  Public  Schobfs 

Bellepille  High  School 

50(  WEST  COLUMBIA  697-91:^ 
SELLEVILLE.  MICHIGAN  48111 

^'  JOHN   rono>  rniKi^M 

April  10,  W)5 


W75 


ATMLCTIC  OlfVKCTOR 


COWAnOH  STCINUAN 

omccTOtt  ar  owioancc 


Tbt'lo^rtblt  CUlbotM  Pell,  CbtlnMO 
S«a«t«',Sub>Co«il^c«  oa  Iduc«eloo 
Wishtottoo»  O.C.  ' 

Slrr     '  ' 


While  rMdlog  th«  Coofrtlslofuil  Xtcord  of  Ftbruary  6|  1975 » 
dMllng  vltE  th«  vocfittoMl  ModMOtt  of  1975,  I  aotlc«d  ehtt 
'tb«r»  Is  bo  provision  for  laprovtMOt  of  Individual  tstcbtrs 
tbroufh  «  s(4tt<wldt  £n-ssrvtct  progrw.   As  •  local  d£r«ctor« 
Z  fMl  •  sutc-wldt  lo-stcvic«  program  Is  iaportaoe  to  halp 
■alncalo  and  laprova  oMt  vocational  taacbara,  ani  programs . 
•      '  '  -  ^ 

That  Is  ydy  I  yojf]^  Ilka'  to'  saa  in  amipdatat^to  tba  U75 
vocatlooal  bill,  supporting  In-sarvlca  work  for  taachara  In 
tha  suus. 


sk 


Tours  varx  (^l7» 

Bill  A.  Magy^  Supervisor 
Yocptlonal  Iducatton 
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><A«4i  tO«if  TTAOAA*f* 
*ttt  (AH  I  rtACf* 


Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
Senate  Office  Building 
Kashintton,  D.C.  20510 

.Dear  Senator  Pell: 

A  recent  review  of^the  interchanfe  with  Coaaissioner 
Beli  and  Deputy  Comissioner  Pierce  was  of  particular  interest 
to  us.    He  fully  afree  with  the  position  that  you  took  at  the 
tine  of  the  hearing.    Specifically  it  is  aost  assuring  to  us 
that' people  Uk«  you  arc  keeping  our  so  called  'leadership"  in 
the  U.S.  Office  in  line. 

He  have  been  concerned'  for  soiao  ttoc  about  the  way 
vocational  education  has  been  treated  in.  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.    Ke  have  been  pleased  with  th^  vny  Congress  has 
visualized  the  role  for  vocational  education.    Hhen  the  le{is> 
lation  is  turned  over  to  the  \}.S.  Office  for  ic^lr^ontinf  it 
see«5  the  intent  of  Confrcss  becoocs  ninibized. 

He  have  no  faith  in  the  concept  the  Adninistration  has 
proposed  for  vocational  education  in  their  recent  lefislativo 
draft.  '  He  believe  the  net  result,  if  inpltfaented,  would  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  federal  iapact  by  about  25-30  percent. 
He  fully  support  every  issue  you  have  raised  about  the  new 
lOfislative  draft  as  we  can  find  no  basis  for  justifying  what 
As  proposed. 

Ho  offer  a  soUd  Anen  to  everything  you  have- challenged 
aod  Would,  hope  that  you  would  not  coaproalse  on  a  single  issue. 


Respectfully  ypurs 


Virginia  A.  Vicrcgg 
Chairman 


CAC:tah 


rector 

)  ' 


C.  A.  Croner 
Executive  Director 
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DURHAM,  «ew  HAMPSHIRE  0382-4  . 

office  Oir  TNt  » ME* t^CH3( 

March  4,  1975 


The^  Honorable  Thonas  J.  Hclntyre 
, United  States  Senate 
125  S^enate  Office  luildinf 
Ifashinfton,  O.C,  20S10 


rOeAr  Senator  Mc^lhtyte:  .  * 

Both  tha  House  aad  Senate  Education  Coamittees  of  the  Congress 
have  pladfed  td  rc*«xa»ine  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  I96S 
with' the  intantion  o£.  roauthorizinf  the  legislation  during  the 
9.4th  Congress ^ 

Although  oeeupational  education,  iT^^^its  broadest  sense,  has  been 
.for  Dany  years  an  important  service  of  nany  institutions,  the 
Univef5£ty  of  New  Hampshire. .^aong  then,  traditionally  the  ^'voc^tional 
.education"  bills  passed  by  Congress  have  not  allowed  our  institutions^ 
to  .participate  in  the  Federal  projfrans  they  establish.    We  believ^ 
thi^t.  this,  is  wrong  and  that  ,th^  aaendof  nts  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  6f  1973,  which  Bust  be  enacted  this  year,  should  be  re-written 
so  as  to  support  programs  thar^irry  out  the  Federal  mission  rather 
than  spe,cify  funding  of,  programs  only  at,  specified  kinds  of 
institutionrs  (^*t*,  area  vocational  schools  and  community  colleges). 

If  this  ]iosition  were  incorporated  in  the  law,  the  University  of 
Kew  Hampshire  and  others  conducting  occup^ational  education  programs 
(i.e.,  less^than-baccalaureate)  would  be  eligible  for  Federal  support. 

*.  \         5       -  *  *  ^" 

tfe  would  sincerely  appreciate  any  e>fforts  you  might  make  to  insure 
that  the  reauthorization  O'f  the  Act  would  include  the  language 
necessary  to  allow  the  University  and  other  siuilar  institutions  to 
participate.'  -  '  ♦  . 

'  X'       '  '  ' 

Please  contact  either  me  or  Peter  Holl^stcr  if  you  or  your  staff 
would  like  Additional  information  on  t)fis  subject 

.    -     '         .      *        '        '  "  , 

Slncereiy, 


£ugcne  S  .  Mil,ls 
President 
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UNIVERSnY  OF  RHODk  ISLAND 
NARRAGANSETT  *  IL  L  02882 


Mubt  AMofT  8«rrke  •  N«a«|iMett  Itjr  CtapQi 
(40t)  7924211 

25  J^e  1975 


Senator  Claiborne  Fell^  CliaizTaan 
Subcoondttee  on^'^iUf^tTloa  , 
Cdnaittee  on  tLabor  and  Publlq  Welfare 
United  States  Senate 
Waahington,  DC  20512. 

Dear  Senator  Pellt    -  . 


i; 


Khovlng  your  Interest.  In  "Marine  Ed^ation'^»a]t3t  your 
cosamlttee  .la  In  the  process  of  rerievliac       reTt.siiQ;f       lei;l  ila-  >  . 
tloa  OQ  both  career  educatdoa-iand  vocational  (ocfii^ational) 
education I  feel  It  Is  very  important  to  share  soae  of  ny  perbeptlons 
with  yout  '  '    *o  -A 


\  At.  the  tlae  that  -I  Joined  the  ORT  Marine  -^yidvlspry  Service 


/Don 


Giles  at  Oregon  State  University  vas  the  only  other  ^Marine  £^  idea- 
tion Specialist under  Sea  Grant.    At  tfiat  time  "Sea  G»ant*s"u 
perception  of  Its  role  In  Education,  was  that  jit  s\xpportlng  technic^, 
ani  scientific  education  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  le|reb.84 
Don  and  I  vere  hired  because  our  uolyersltlea     re  svaznped  by 
requests  for  lnf#ziaatlO]»  by  school  teachers  at  all  levels  and  because 
oxir  local  dlrt^.ctors  perceived  that  If  their  other  activities  lu 
the  narlaa^^spheire  were  to  succeed,  they  needed  to  have  a  broader 
base  'Of  ^pt&Hc  jiypport^ aald  mderttandlng  than  Just  Ik  fev  scientists 
and  fishermen.  --^---'^w^,  ,  ^ 

JXn  the  ensuing  four  years  ulany  others  have'  begun  to  ^recognize 

this  need.    NASA  recogn;lzed  a  slxdliar  need  frb^  the  very  beglzmlng. 

However,  in  the  oceans  ve  have  a  great  deal  of  public  interest  and 

an  alJBK>st  couplet e  put  down  of  this  interest  in  c^^st  cases  because 

no^  peoples '  basic  perceptio")!  of  their  nied'  is.  strictly  in  terms  of 

science  uid  of  the  glamor  word' "Oceanography.^*   And  the  University's 

typical  jreply  In  the  past  has  been,  "Oceanography  is  a  graduate 

jstudy,  cone  "hack,  and  talk  to  us  vhea  you  have  your  college  4t^e 

in  math  and  science  and  then  we'll  l^t  you  Iqok  in  and  find  olrt  what 

it's  iyL  about.*  >  '  I 

* 

Gradually  ve  have  J^egun  to  .change  this  perc^tion.    X  do  not 
suggest  that  "Sea  Grant"  should  take  ,  on  anythlng^other  than  an 
advisory  and  tupporl^ye  roll  In  K-4.ft  education  simlliar  to  Dept .  of 
Agriculture's  roll  ln>^iAgrlcu^t)ijral  Education  (Note;  DA  has  a  li*H 
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SenatorPell  ^  25  June  1975 

Aagent  In  every  ccnmty  of  ^the  coimtry).  *  I  do  ijeel  that  those  vho 
are  responsible  for         education  should  reolkze  that  they  kay^ 
a  role  in' the  oceans;  th^t  ve  must  mariplze  the  curriculum  through- 
out the  educational  system.    Just  as  our  text  feookssin  the  past  have 
aoatly  heen  oriented  to  the  general  population,'  and  tended  to  ignore 
the  important  contributions  of  members  of  t^ie  bai^  minority  elements 
in  our  society,  so  they  have  also  been  terresttially  oriented  whether 
It  be  tihe  fourt^i  grade  math  book  that  teaches  fractions  in  terns  of 
agricultural  products,  the  chemistry  book  that^  teaches  electrolysis 
la  a  battery  but  ignores  the  fact  that  seven-tenths  of  the  earth  is 
covered' with,  a  strong  electrolyte,  etc.,  etc.,  etc,    In  short,  the 
oceans  must  be  fairly  represent^  in  aU  aspects  of  our  educational 
system  including  environmental  education,  career  education,  occupa- 
tional education,  general  education,  adult  anc,  continuing  education 
and  in  all  other  areas  of  education;    As  I  ha^fe  stated  before,  I  do 
not i see  hov  we  can  have  effective  coastal  zoni  management,  orderly 
development  of  ocean  resources,  solution  of  wirld-jwlde  environmental 
problems  including  issues  of  energy  and  international  politics  until 
the  oceans  have  a  constituency  both  in  the  general  public  and  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  :* 

•  I  suppose  1 1  have  done  as  much  as  anyone  to  bring  about  the 
tetm  Marine  Education"  versis  more  narrowly  defined  terms  such  *s 
^marine  science, which  in  some  parts  of  the  countjcy  refers  to 
hard  science'  and  in  the  Gulf  means  "maritime  "fraining-"  i  e 
seamanship i  navigation  etc.    When  I  talk  of  ^^arine  education"  I  am 
using  it  as  an  all  encompassing  term  coyeiTlng  everything  from  kinder- 
garten to  Ph.D.  knd  including  manpower  skill  training,  continuing 
educatiOT^^^^ronaental  education  and  occupational  education  (Voc./ 
Tech..  orwhatever  tEe  curr-ent  vogue  is).  j 

The  primary  reaaons.^for  adopting  this  all  encompassing  term 
marine  education"  are:    1)  to  contef'act  the  "Cousteau  syndrome" 
by  w^ch  the  general  public  thinks  of  marine  education  as  scuba 
diving^  marli^e.b4o;LQgy.«idvDceanogpaiAy^-'-^^  jdds  in 

the  country  want  to  be  *^Oceanographers"  without  I  any  real  under-      '  ' 
standing  of  what»s  involved      what  other  opportunities  there  are. 
2)  The  second  iieason  is  to  establish  a  basis  of!  commonality,  unity 
and  communication  within  theWine  education  fieldr  I  for  one  feel 
that  if  nothing  else,  all  these  people  should ^at  least  be  aware  of 
what  the  others  are  doing.    In  addition,  I  think  thatinany  have  some 
common  needs  and  interests,  each  had  its' strengths  and  weakir^fsses 
and-Ol  need  to  work  together  if  thls/^try 7s  to.have  its  piace 
in  the  opeans.    I  believe  that  if  there  is  mutual  understanding  among 
educators  at  various  levels  in  all  the  va^ous  areas  of  marine  edu- 
cation, we  can  capitalize  on  our' limited  fesources  by.prdgrams  com- 
plementing and  supplementing  each  other  rtther  than  blindly  duplica- 
ting or  competing  with  each.other.  f  J 
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Hy  point  of  viev  is  a  result  -of  providing  advisory  services  in 
this  field  for  the  last  four  years,  having  a  degree  in  Oceanography, 
having  tavjgbt  school  at  most  levels  from  i^th  grade  to  graduate  school 
and  having  been  to  sea  on  everything  from  a  small  Hew  England  trawler 
to  research  vessels  and  a  10,000  ton  freighter  over  the  last  15 
yeetrs. 

At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  h^s  begun  to 
recognize  the  exlstance  of  marine  education  by  appointing  Mr.  Paul 
Gray  who  is  Executive  Director  (at  the  government's  ex^enjse)  of 
the  "Future  .Fanners  of  America"  a«»  their  marine  educati.bn  specialist . 
I  personally  feel  that  is  a  pretty  sad  commentary  on  p^pl^s* 
perceptions  of  the  role  of  the  Oceans  in  the  continued  exist ance 
of  man,  on  planet  earth.    (This  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  critize 
Mr.,  Gray,  who  has  worked,  diligently- to  fulfill  hi»8  new^role). 

A  great  portion  of  my  time  this  year  has  been  dev<|ted'to  serviig 
as  a  primary  advisor  to"  Olympus  Hesearch  Corp,  of  Boston  in  their 
preparation  of  the  "St at e-of-t he-Art"  study  of  the  "Marine  Career 
Cluster"  for  the  U.S,  Office  of  Education. 

To  date  however,  I  know  of  n^hing  in  the  educational  legisla- 
tion that  racognizes  the  existance  of  a  marine  component-^a  ^ 
educational  program.    Man  is  a  terrestrial  animal,  and'as  such  tends 
to  forget  that  liis  very  existence  on  spaceship  'earth  is  dependent 
on  hlS'Wise  mse  and  jaanagement  of  its  water.    I,  for  one  feel  that 
it  is  extremely  important  therefore,  that  the  word  marine  (refering 
to  both,  fresh,  and  salt  water)  be  specificlaly, mentioned  in  the  revisi 
of  educational  legislation  to  ensure  that  irs  not  be  overlooked  t?'*''^ 
people  vhose  knowloflge  generally  ends  at  the  waters  edge.. 
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jS^torPELu  This  will  conclude  this  hearing  which  has  been  made 
very  interesting  by  your  teatimgny.  (Jut^oftiiis,  I  would  ask  the  staff 
to  prepare  legislation  that  wWTcK)12''^f  *^Rg',  question  of  vocational 
tniining  in  the  prisons,  to  see  what  ^^can  do  on  the  Federal  level  to 
deal'with  the  great  need.  I  jthank  you  all  for  coming.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  recess  until  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
'  {Certain  information  supplied  for  the  record  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy was  not  printed  but  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee.] 

[Whereupon,  at  12 :17  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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